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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PBACOGKB  IN  THI   BUN. 

Thb  ploughmen  were  at  plough  in  the  fields  around;  the 
hedges  were  full-leafed ;  it  was  the  sunniest  morning  of  a  sunny 
spring. 

The  mistress  of  the  '*  Brown  Hen/'  a  little  roadside  inn  about 
two  miles  from  Mainstone  vicaragei  was  brushing  up  her  house- 
place,  when  some  one  stepped  across  the  threshold  and  asked  if 
that  was  the  way  to  Mainstone.  She  turned  round,  and  beheld 
a  young  woman  yery  simply  apparelled. 

"  Why,  there  b'ain*t  much  of  a  village  of  that  name,  for  ye 
see  this  is  a  country  sort  o'  place ;  but,  if  you  mean  the  vicarage, 
it's  about  a  mile.  Take  the  turning  to  the  left,  —  keep  on, — 
and  thee  won't  miss  it,  for  it's  a  high  up,  nisish  sort  of  place, 
though  a  bit  lonely.     But,  my  Barbie  will  tell  you  better." 

Saying  this,  .the  mistress,  who  was  a  decent,  comely  sort  of 
woman,  of  about  fifty,  went  to  the  foot  of  the  little  crooked  stair- 
case, and  called  her  daughter. 

Barbie,  who  had  gone  upstairs  ostensibly  to  make  the  beds 
and  dust  the  chambers,  but  who  in  reality  was  leaning  on  a  back 
casement,  watching  a  young  farmer  and  his  laborers  at  work  in  a 
neighboring  field,  gave  a  glance  in  the  looking-glass,  and  hurried 
dpwn.  The  morning-glory,  flooded  on  the  old  oaken  floors,  could 
be  darkened  by  no  sweeter  shadow  than  this  of  Barbie  Bell. 

She  found  her  mother  and  the  stranger  standing  outside  by  the 
horse-block. 

'*  This  young  woman  wants  to  know  the  way  to  Mainstone.  I 
tell  her  there  ain't  much  of  a  village  like,  but  thou  canst  show 
her  the  lane.  Though  maybe,  young  woman,  it 's  the  vicarage 
you  need." 
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**  Tes,  I  am  going  there,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

'*  Well,  that's  a  new  thing  I  Mr.  Badnor  don't  have  TiEdtois 
often, — it  might  be  a  deal  better  if  he  had.  But,  maybe,  you  're 
going  to  see  old  Betty  Jack ;  she 's  relations,  I  've  heard,  of  some 
sort  or  another." 

"  No ;  I  know  nothing  of  those  yoa  speskk  of.  Hy  business  is 
with  Mr.  Badnor." 

"  Mother,"  interposed  Barbie,  who  knew  full  well  that  some 
more  direct  question  would  soon  follow,  **  we  're  keeping  the  lady 
waiting;  if  you  ptease,  miss,  if  you'll  go  on  a  step  or  two,  I'U 
get  my  bonnet  and  come  after." 

And  half  courtesying  to  the  stranger  as  she  spoke.  Barbie  ran 
in-doors,  and  soon  returned.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  lost  upon  the 
young  woman,  but*,  taking  Barbie's  first  word  at  its  full  worth, 
she  said  a  civil  good-day,  and  passed  on  beneath  the  orchard 
hedgerow  which  flecked  the  sunlight  with  its  shadow. 

Mrs.  Bell  watched  her  and  Barbie  out  of  sight,  and  then  went 
slowly  in-doors. 

« My  girl  takes  her  for  a  lady,  that's  pretty  sure,  and  she 
ain't  one  over-ready  with  her  manners,  all  folks  know.  But,  la! 
her  dress  ain't  much  ways  like  a  lady's,  unless  it  be  a  primish 
sort  o'  one  as  goes  to  meeting.  Flain  bonnet,  plain  gown,  plain 
silk  cape,  wi'  hardly  a  mite  o'  trimming  on  it,  —  well,  she 's  all 
the  world  just  like  those  Methodce  women  in  Welton,  as  thinks 
dress  a  sin  o'  Satan.  But  her  voice  was  like  a  lady's,  and  her 
words  just  as  nice  as  the  parson's.  So,  perhaps  Barbie  was  right 
in  making  her  manners,  though  it  don't  do  to  be  over-humble  to 
folks  one  knows  nothing  of." 

Mrs.  Bell  said  ibis  to  herself  as  she  went  about  the  house-place 
dusting  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  for  she  was  a  dainty  house- 
wife. Presently,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  clock  and  seeing  that 
noon  was  advancing,  she  set  a  table  and  some  chairs,  as  though 
she  expected  customers.  Yet  she  was  still  pursuing  her  old  train 
of  thought,  for  when  she  had  put  on  a  clean  apron,  fetched  her 
knitting,  and  sat  down,  she  added,  — 

•*  That 's  just  it  I — she 's  going  up  to  the  vicarage  to  be  house- 
keeper! But,  I'll  ask  the  doctor  when  he  comes.  Young  Mf. 
Greene  '11  be  sure  to  know,  if  anybody  does." 

The  young  woman  pursued  her  way  for  some  minutes,  as 
though  unconscious  that  her  steps  were  followed,  and,  reaching 
a  gate  which  was  partly  open,  for  it  led  into  the  field  where  the 
ploughs  were  at  work  that  Barbie  had  been  watchbg,  she  stopped, 
and,  turning  round,  beheld  the  girL 
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"  Tliis  is  kind  of  yon,"  she  said,  in  the  same  lefined  voice 
wliich  Mrs.  Bell  had  remembered  when  her  disparagement  of  the 
young  woman's  wardrobe  had  reached  its  climax,  **  though  Main- 
stone  vicarage  seems  easy  enough  to  find." 

"  But  it  *11  be  easier  if  I  go  on  with  you  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lane,"  replied  Barbie,  quickly ;  "  leastways,  if  you  like,  miss." 

"Oh I  I  have  no  objection,  for  I  am  quit^  a  stranger.  But 
this  is  a  pleasant  country.     Is  Mainstone  as  pleasant  ?  " 

"  A  deal  nicer,  miss.  There  ain't  such  a  garden  as  Mr.  Bad- 
nor's  for  many  a  mile,  and  the  woods  and  fields  which  li^  away 
to  Mainstone  church  make  the  walk  right  pleasant  the  summer 
long." 

'*  Indeed  I*'  Then,  as  if  not  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  she  asked  Barbie  the  name  of  the  large  field  which  lay 
before  them,  and  of  the  whitewashed  farmhouse  on  the  upland 
beyond. 

"  It 's  called  the  Abbey-lea ;  and  that 's  Moore's  farm,  for  folks 
of  the  name  of  Moore  have  lived  there  many  a  year.  Now,  two 
young  men  and  their  old  grandmother  keep  it.  A  miserly  body  she 
is ;  and  that  ydung'man  in  the  velveteen  coat,  as  stands  watching 
the  plough,  is  Silas  Moore,  the  youngest  of  the  masters." 

Barbie's  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke.  Moving  abruptly  away, 
she  began  to  gather  some  of 'the  scented  violets  which  filled  the 
shady  hollows  of  the  bank. 

Without  heeding  her —  for  she  seemed  to  have  matter  enough 
of  her  own  for  anxious  thought — the  young  woman,  whether 
lady  or  servant,  leant  for  some  minutes  against  the  gate,  and 
only  continued  her  walk  when  she  saw  the  men  unfastening  their 
horses  from  the  plough  for  such  time  as  they  sat  to  eat  their 
dinner,  and  that  the  master  of  the  field  came  quickly  towards 
the  gate  along  the  hollow  of  a  furrow.  The  scene  was  very  fair, 
and  might  well  be  turned  from  with  reluctant  feet  For  there 
was  beauty  in  the  fresh-turned  furrows,  as  they  glistened  in  the 
sun ;  beauty  in  distant  uplands,  new-leaved  and  green ;  beauty  in 
the  whole  landscape,  because  He  who  gives  us  all  things  was  there 
in  the  glory  of  his  vernal  season. 

She  had  gone  some  little  distance,  when  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  voices  in  the  lear.  Looking  round,  she  saw  that  the 
farmer  had  come  forth  from  the  field  and  met  Barbie,  and  that 
for  some  cause  or  another  there  was  angry  speech  between  them. 
She  passed  on,  not  liking  to  seem  curious ;  but,  as  their  voices  rose, 
the  words  were  audible  in  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  breezelesa 
noon. 
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^<No,  I  won't  be  in  tiie  house-place,  Silas,  when  you  oome/* 
said  Barbie,  determinately ;  '*  I  won't,  and  there 's  an  end  of  it, 
and  so  good-morning.  I  haTe  to  show  the  lady  there  as  far  as 
Mainstone  Lane." 

He  seemed  to  detain  her  forcibly,  for  he  said  betwixt  his  teeth : 
"  I  will  know  what  it  is  and  who  it  is  that  has  thus  set  strife 
between  us.  Barbie,  thy  love  was  the  only  comfort  I  had,  for 
there  is  none  in  the  house  up  yonder.  I  am  but  my  brother's 
servant,  and  the  old  woman's  rule  is  harder  and  crueller  than 
ever." 

**  That's  nothing  to  me,  Silas,  let  me  go.  Thou  hast  got  Mary 
Smith  to  walk  with ;  if  not  her,  plenty  of  Welton  girla  And 
thou  canst  ease  thy  mind  of  what  thou  sayest  is  thy  trouble  about 
me,  by  talking  against  me  as  loud  and  as  long  and  as  often  as 
thou  pleasest,  at  the  *  Bull.' " 

''  I  never  have  and  never  shall  Barbie,  and  those  who  say  so 
lie.  As  to  Mary  Smith,  her  father  thou  knowest  works  on  our 
farm,  and  I  but  drove  the  poor  lass  to  Marley  on  a  wet  February 
day,  to  see  a  sister  that  died  a  few  days  after.  And  as  to  that, 
my  love  for  thee  shall  never  make  less  a  man  of  me  to  do  a  kind- 
ness to  any  decent  lass  or  woman.  But  I  guess  what  the  truth 
be,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  still  higher,  **  and  that  thy  path 
through  Ualliford  Wood  last  week  was  not  for  naught.  But,  if  thou 
thinkest  to  go  home  there  as  an  honest  man's  wife,  the  woe  of  thy 
mistake '11  be  thine,  not  mine;  for  he*\\  not  go  to  the  'Brown 
Hen'  to  choose  a  wife,  nor  would  madam  his  mother,  nor  the  high- 
bred misses  his  sisters,  receive  thee  as  such, — on  that  thou  may 
be  well  content" 

**  What  I  do  is  no  business  of  thine,  Silas,  so  let  me  go." 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  with  a  vehemence  which  showed  the  mortal 
pain  he  was  enduring :  **  I  love  thee,  and  I  have  asked  thee  to  be 
my  wife,  and  it  is  much  to  me  to  see  thee  going  wrong." 

Barbie  must  now  have  broken  from  the  young  man's  restraining 
grasp,  for  no  further  words  were  audible,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
she  could  be  heard  coming  slowly  onwards.  When  the  young 
woman  turned  to  speak  to  her,  Barbie*s  eyes  were  red  with  weep- 
ing-, and  the  flowers  she  had  gathered  had  been  plucked  to  pieces, 
for  she  was,  even  then,  scattering  the  fragments  before  her  with 
nervous  fingera 

*'With  whom  is  it  that  you  are  thus  at  strife?"  asked  the 
stranger,  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. "It  is  a  piiy  for  a  young  girl  like  you  to  be  partner  in  a 
quarrel,  particularly  when  those  you  oppose  seem  to  be  in  the 
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rigbt ;  and  to  spoak  as  a  good  and  truthfol  man  slionldr  at  least 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  little  whioh  has  unavoidably  met 
my  ear." 

"Oh I  it's  nothing/'  said  Barbie,  with  petulance,  though  not 
impudence :  *'  Silas  Moore  and  I  often  fall  out  He 's  as  jealous 
as  can  be.  If  he  'd  his  own  way,  the '  Brown  Hen '  would  n't  have 
a  customer." 

**  Do  you  give  him  no  cause  for  jealousy  ?  "  said  the  questioner, 
again ;  *'  the  love  of  a  good  man  should  never  be  trifled  with." 

"  It 's  just  his  own  way,"  answered  the  girl,  evasively,  "  and 
that's  all.  He's  a  sore  sort  of  life  of  it,  I  dare  say,  with  his  old 
grandmother  and  his  brother  Robert,  who 's  every  bit  as  miserly. 
But  that 's  nothing  to  me.     His  tempers  must  go  elsewhere." 

'*  Yet,  you  love  Silas,"  said  the  young  woman,  in  a  voice  which 
added  plainly  as  could  be,  **  this  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  true." 

Barbie  made  no  reply.  She  was  abashed  by  the  penetration 
of  the  stranger,  and  yet  attracted  by  a  singularity  of  manner  so 
new  to  her  experience.  So,  as  she  could  not  answer,  and  was  made 
nervous  by  the  keen  gaze  which  read  her  looks,  she  solved  the 
difficulty  by  beginning  to  cry. 

*'  Gome  I  tears  are  useless,  and  duty  much  better,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  the  same  firm  yet  womanly  voice ;  '*  and,  as  I  am  com- 
ing to  be  one  among  you,  I  shall  be  interested  in  the  life  which 
lies  around.  So,  tell  me,  —  who  is  the  other  of  whom  the  young 
-man  spoke  ?  " 

Barbie's  tears  gave  place  to  an  intense  blush,*  and  thinking 
that  she  had  no  right  to  answer  such  a  question,  she  muttered 
something  about  "Silas  and  his  nonsense,"  and  went  on  i^i  though 
to  lead  the  way. 

Since  the  stranger  had  left  the  little  railway  station  at  Horton 
Wood — a  long  straggling  village  in  the  heart  of  that  great  moor- 
land ridge  of  coal  pits,  iron  mines,  and  blast  furnaces — the 
country  had  become  more  and  more  beautiful ;  till  now,  in  its 
intense  rusticity  and  dreamy  stillness,  no  one  would  have  thought 
that  a  teeming  population  lay  so  near  as  four  or  five  miles.  But 
here  the  upland  pastures  to  the  right  grew  into  a  rocky  hill,  seen 
far  and  wide ;  the  fields  undulated,  clear  pools  lay  in  their  hol- 
lows, and  old  woods  and  little  brooks  lent  their  own  beauty  to  the 
half-pastoral,  half-gylvan  scene. 

Mainstone  lay  to  the  left,  and  the  lane  leading  thereto  Was  in 
sight  Barbie  had  hitherto  kept  ahead,  but  now,  as  she  reached 
the  lane,  she  turned  round,  pointed  to  it,  and  stayed.  Just  then 
a  turnpike-gate  at  a  little  distance  in  the  main  road  was  opened, 
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and  a  horseman  came  qnicklj  through.    When  he  saw  the  girl 
.  and  recognized  her,  he  bent  eagerly  forward,  and,  when  opposite 
to  where  she  stood,  he  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Well,  Barbie,*'  he  said,  as  he  cast  his  searching  glance  round, 
and  saw  the  stranger  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  "  how 's  Mrs. 
Bell, — and  where  are  you  going?"  The  girl  made  no  direct 
answer  to  this  last  brief  question,  but  said  that  she  had  come  to 
show  the  turning  to  Mainstone  vicarage  "to  a  stranger,  who  was 
going  there. 

In  an  instant  the  rider  had  stooped  lower,  and  said  something 
in  a  whisper.  Then  changing  his  too  familiar  manner  to  one  of 
deference,  he  sat  again  upright  in  his  saddle,  and  slightly  raised 
his  hat.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of 
age ;  his  manner  and  dress  were  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme ;  his 
horse  such  a  one  as  only  a  man  of  wealth  could  own ;  yet  so 
many  hidden  mysteries  of  sin  lent  their  expression  to  his  face,  as 
to  make  it  in  some  degree  repulsive  to  those  who  had  penetration 
enough  to  read  his  character  aright 

As  he  settled  his  hat  again  upon  his  head,  he  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  vicarage,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  perceiv- 
ing the  searching  gaze  which  was  fixed  upon  him,  he  checked  the 
impulse,  bowed  once  more,  shook  the  reins,  and  went  onward& 
In  an  instant  he  had  stayed  again,  leant  back  in  the  saddle,  called  ' 
out  to  Barbie  that  he  should  be  at  the  "  Brown  Hen  "  in  halF-an- 
hour,  as  he  had  to  tell  her  mother  about  her  old  uncle,  Davie 
Eord,  aud  then  spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop. 

**  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  young  woman,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight 

<'It's  Mr.  Greene,  the  doctor/'  said  Barbie,  a  little  hesitat-  • 

ingly. 

"  Indeed  I     And  how  far  off  is  the  vicarage  now?  '* 

**  It  may  be  half  a  mile,  but  the  road 's  quite  straight,  and  it 's 
the  first  house  you  '11  come  to,  so  you  can't  miss." 

**  But  if  you  will  come  with  me  as  far,  or  nearly  so,  I  shall  be 
glad,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  quickness  which  waa  singular, 
seeing  that  she  had  hitherto  exhibited  no  desire  for  the  girl's  com- 
pany ;  "  my  basket,  though  a  light  one,  rather  wearies  me,  and, 
with  you  as  a  guide,  I  shall  not  mistake  the  place." 

The  basket  was  the  lightest  thing  in  the  world,  and  might  have 
been  carried  by  a  child ;  but  the  girl,  b^ng  blind  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  request,  took  it  and  went  onwards  with  some  show  of 
doggedness ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  would  rather  have  been  on 
her  way  back  to  the  "  Brown  Hen,"  and  so  at  home  when  the 
doctor's  horse  should  pause  beside  the  door. 
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However,  Barbie  was  good-natnied  though  silly,  because  she 
was  ignorant  and  vain.  Soon  forgetting  her  disappointment,  she 
slackened  her  steps,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  stranger,  who  paid 
enforced  heed,  as  might  be  clearly  seen. 

More  and  more  beautiful  the  country  grew.  The  yoad  was  wide, 
its  banks  turfed  and  decked  with  flowers  ;  and  presently  a  railway- 
arch,  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  spanned  it,  and 
lessened,  by  the  thoughts  it  suggested  of  rapid  transit  and  distant 
populousness,  the  otherwise  intense  solitude  and  stillness  of  the 
scene.  Then  came  fields  again,  and  then,  as  the  upland  grew,  tho 
parsonage  came  in  sight  It  was  built  of  red  sandstone,  like  most 
of  the  older  houses  of  the  district;  its  gabled  chimneys  were 
wreathed  in  a  profusion  of  long-grown  ivy ;  and  though  it  was  of 
no  great  height,  and  thus  the  rooms  could  not  be  very  lofty,  the 
large  space  of  ground  it  covered,  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  stone-wrought  casements,  and  tho  im- 
mense mass  of  impervious  evergreens  which  grew  around,  gave  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  of  well-to-do  retirement ;  as  well  as  suggested 
perhaps,  to  some  who  might  pass  along,  that  the  days  spent  therein 
were  lengthened  out  by  simplicity,  happiness,  and  peace.  The 
upland  on  which  the  house  stood  extended  away  in  the  distance  to 
fields  of  breezy  height,  across  which  you  could  trace  the  footpaths 
and  the  rustic  stiles ;  and  in  front,  the  acclivity  very  slowly  fell 
towards  a  rivulet,  that  even  at  that  distance  could  be  heard  trick- 
ling amidst  mossy  stones,  —  and  thus  forming  a  garden  of  great 
extent.  A  natural  terrace,  of  considerable  length  and  width,  wound 
round  the  hill  at  a  distance  nearer  the  house  than  the  brook,  and 
on  this  fell  the  glory  of  the  noonday  sun,  except  where  it  was 
shadowed  by  the  leafy  green  of  some  overarching  tree.  A  wooden 
seat,  weather-stained,  stood  in  one  or  two  places ;  wide  sweeps  of 
close-shaved  turf  crept  to  tho  terrace  and  hemmed  it  in,  except 
where  little  beds  of  flowers  enamelled  its  sunny  places  with  tints 
of  gold,  white,  amaranth,  and  green.  The  highway  went  upwards 
wit£  the  hill,  and  thus  the  house  faced  you  as  you  passed  on ;  and 
this  side  of  the  brook  an  undulating  field,  broken  by  clumps  of 
old  trees,  came  from  the  distance  towards  the  road,  from  which  it 
was  divided  by  a  low  stone  wall  formed  of  rough  blocks  of  sand- 
stone. 

As  soon  as  Barbie  reached  this,  she  set  down  the  basket  and 
leaned  thereon.  After  a  pretty  close  survey,  she  lool^ed  round  for 
the  stranger,  whom  she  saw  standing  some  little  distance  onwards 
beside  the  wall,  her  face  turned  towards  the  parsonage,  so  that  the 
gill  could  not  see  it,  and  her  hands  pressed  one  upon  another  oti 
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tiie  rade  Btoneworlc.  One  of  tbese  she  had  ungloved,  perhaps  nn« 
conscioaslj,  for  Barbie  saw  that  it  was  very  small  and  white ;  and 
by  the  ringless  finger,  for  it  was  the  left  hand,  that  she  was  un- 
married. Her  curiosity  increased ;  she  watched  the  stianger  still 
more  closely ;  thus  she  thought  she  saw  a  tear  trickle  down  across 
the  little  hand,  and  thence  into  a  rift  of  the  unmortared  stone. 

''  It 's  just  well  I  made  my  manners,  and  took  her  for  what  she 
is,  —  a  real  lady,"  said  Barbie  to  herself;  '*  for  if  she 's  going  to 
live  here,  she  may  marry  the  parson,  and  so  be  missis  in  earnest. 
That's  just  to  say — if — "  and  certain  village  scandals  here 
recurred  to  Barbie-s  mind,  and  she  stayed  her  speoulations. 

"  I  say,  miss,"  she  said  presently,  as  she  went  nearer  and  stood 
by  the  stranger,  *'  Mainstone  parsonage  is  a  nisish  sort  o*  place, 
ain't  it?" 

"Very!" 

'*  Ay  I  and  you  *11  like  the  inside  just  as  welL  Do  you  see  that 
open  window,  with  the  colored  panes?  " 

The  stranger  bent  her  head  in  assent 

'*  Well,  that 's  one  of  the  windows  in  the  parson's  study.  And 
it 's  such  a  big  room,  —  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books  in 
it,  —  ay,  more  than  I  should  know  how  to  count ;  for  I  once  peeped 
in  when  I  went  up  to  the  house  with  a  message  for  mother." 

"  Indeed  I     And  is  there  no  other  parlor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two  or  three.  One 's  called  the  oak  parlor,  because  it 's 
got  a  lot  of  old  carved  wood  about  the  walls.  Mother  knows  the 
house  well,  for  .she  'd  a  sister  lived  there,  years  ago,  in  the  old 
vicar's  time ;  and  a  rare  nice  parlor  it  would  be  if  old  Missis  Jack 
kept  it  properly ;  but  this  she  don't,  for  Mr.  Badnor  never  goes 
into  any  rooms  but  his  study  and  bedroom,  and  so  she  don't  care. 
As  you'll  see,  miss,  she 's  an  untidy  body." 

The  stranger  gave  countenance  to  neither  scandal  nor  loquacity, 
for  she  made  no  reply  whatever ;  and  was  about  resuming  her 
walk  up  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  white  gate  that  led,  by 
a  carriage-road,  to  a  gabled  porch  at  this  end  of  the  building, 
when  the  girl,  in  her  countrified  yet  not  unrespeotful  manner,  said 
quickly,  — 

"  Look  there,  miss,  —  look  there !  Do  you  see  those  green  and 
purple  colors — all  mixed  together  and  shining  in  the  sun — there 
at  the  for  end  of  the  terrace  ?  " 

The  stranger  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  lookei  as  directed, 
and  presently  detected  what  Barbie  pointed  out 

"  It  'b  the  parson's  two  peacocks,  —  Peery  "  (Barbie  meant  Peri) 
**  and  Pearl,  —  and  pretty  favorites  they  are.    Just  wait  a  minute. 
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and  yon  '11  be  sure  to  see  the  parson  himself.  As  every  one  round 
knows,  if  he 's  in  the  garden  the  peacocks  are  with  him.  All  the 
sammer  long  they  follow  him  up  and  down  that  old  terrace,  and 
every  morning  he  feeds  them  from  his  study  window.  Old  Missis 
Jack  lets  him  do  that,  — and  that's  a. wonder  I " 

Not  a  word  did  the  stranger  say.  She  was  listening  intently  to 
the  girl,  and  yet  watching  a  gentleman  who  came  slowly  along  the 
terrace,  his  head  bent  in  meditation,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
rasiy  black  coat,  his  whole  bearing  like  a  man  who  walked  in  a 
dream.  He  was  in  age  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  for  his  head,  as  you 
could  see  in  the  strong  sunlight,  was  a  little  bald,  and  his  hair 
turning  gray.  His  favorites  kept  close  beside  him,  one  a  little  in 
advance,  the  other  behind,  sometimes  stopping  an  instant  to  peck 
the  glistening  gravel  or  snap  at  some  little  fly  as  it  flitted  past, 
but  soon  resuming  their  stately  step,  as  though  to  spread  out  their 
gorgeous  plumage,  and  let  it  radiate  in  the  noonday  sun,  was  an 
honor  to  him  who  fed  them  with  so  gentle  and  tender  a  hand. 

*•  Those  pretty  creatures,"  said  Barbie,  "  never  go  out  of  the 
garden ;  but  the  parson,  when  he  goes  a  little  way  beyond,  ain't 
alone  for  all  that,  for  there's  an  old  guinea-fowl  as  loves  him  just 
as  well  as  the  peacocks.  She  follows  the  master  about  the  fields, 
and  as  sure  as  he  crosses  towards  Mainstone  church  she  '11  follow 
him  as  far  as  a  certain  stile,  and  then  won't  go  a  bit  further,  but 
flies  back  again.  On  Sunday  mornings  old  Lisha,  the  parson's 
man,  has  to  shut  her  up,  or  she'  d  be  amongst  the  country  folks 
on  their  way  to  church.  With  all  their  care  she  gets  out  some- 
times, and  more  than  once  Silas  Moore  has  seen  her. 

Not  a  word  did  the  stranger  say.  She  was  watching  Mr.  Bad- 
nor,  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  now  retraced 
his  steps,  slower  and  slower  than  before.  Presently  he  was  lost 
to  view  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  cedar-tree. 

'•  He  did  once  take  to  poultry,  and  had  a  fine  fowl-house  built ; 
but  old  Missis  Jack  soon  put  an  end  to  his  going  there,  because, 
as  folks  say,  he  might  sometimes  have  seen  more  than  she  liked 
on  his  way  to  it  So  I  s'pose  there  ain't  a  chicken  kept  there, 
except  for  the  spit  or  the  pot.  Well,  it 's  a  pity,  for  the  doctors 
'say  that,  but  for  the  dumb  cre'turs  he  takes  to  so  kindly,  the 
parson  would  have  moped  himself  out  of  his  wits  many  a  day 
ago." 

Speaking  thus,  the  young  girl  took  up  the  little  basket  and 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger,  who,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bad- 
nor  returned  no  more,  had  resumed  her  walk, 

YHien  Uiey  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  white  gate  a  little 
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ooontiy  sort  of  cliaise  drove  up  from  an  opposite  direction,  and 
stopped*  or  rather  strove  to  do  so,  for  the  pony  in  the  shafts,  by 
name  Pickle,  seeing  much  on  the  opposite  bank  he  longed  to 
nibbjj,  and  not  hewing  in  the  least  the  young  lady  who  drove 
him,  wanted  to  draw  the  chaise  thither  instead  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently at  the  parson's  gate.  So  just  as  Barbie  and  the  stranger . 
came  up  the  young  lady  was  pulling  one  way  and  Pickle  the 
other,  and  in  this  contest  the  pony  had  the  best  of  it.  Barbie, 
dropping  a  courtesy,  for  she  knew  the  young  lady,  hastened  to 
-assist,  and  thus  make  two  to  one  against  Pickle;  when,  as  she 
did  so,  a  little  tiny  brown  dog  jumped  from  a  cloak  on  which  he 
had  been  lying  curled  up  asleep,  and,  winding  about  the  stranger's 
feet,  barked  with  the  intensest  joy. 

"Down,  Tippo,  down!"  said  the  lady;  "don't  be  naughty, 
too ;  Pickle 's  quite  enough."  But  Tippo  would  go  on  with  his 
little  bark,  and  whines,  and  show  of  joy. 

"Tippo's  rule  is  to  bark  at  all  strangers,"  said  the  young  lady, 
apologetically,  as  it  were;  "and  when  he  shows  joy  it  is  for 
some  one  very  genuine."  And  as  she  spoke  see  pressed  up  the 
rim  of  her  wide  straw  hat,  and  looked  with  great  curiosity  at  the 
stranger.  She  was  struck  by  her  refined  and  thoughtful  face,  as 
well  as  earnest  manner,  and  she  felt  sure  that,  though  her  garb 
was  plain,  it  was  evident  to  see  she  belonged  to  a  superior  grade 
in  life. 

"  I  accept  it  as  a  good  omen,"  was  the  answer ;  "  apart  from 
that,  I  am  very  fond  of  dumb  creatures,  though  I  cannot  in  that 
respect  exceed  you,  as  I  perceive." 

A  blush  repaid  the  compliment  **  In  that  case,  — but  may  I 
ask,  are  you  going  up  to  the  parsonage  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  then  you  will  permit  Barbie  to  carry  this  basket ; " 
and  as  she  spoke  the  young  lady  loosened  her  hold  of  the  obstrep- 
erous Pickle,  who  now  wanted  to  go  forward  instead  of  aside,  and 
took  from  the  back  seat  of  the  little  chaise  a  small  basket,  in 
which  were  two  young  Cochin  chicks  of  great  beauty. 

"  These  are  for  Mr.  Badnor,"  she  said,  "  though  he  mustn't  be 
told  that  a  lady  made  the  present,  or  he  would  be  nervous  for  a 
month."  She  smiled  here  with  innocent  archness;  "the  truth 
is,  that  neither  Judith,  that  is  my  sister,  nor  I  know  Mr.  Eadnor 
to  speak  to,  though  on  summer  si'tcrnoons  we  occasionally  attend 
the  service  at  his  church.  But  the  clerk  —  old  Johnny  Wigpit 
—  is  a  relative  of  our  maid's,  and  he  told  us  awhile  ago  that  the 
parson  had  taken  the  loss  of  his  fowls  greatly  to  heart,  though  • 
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hb  bad  not  courage  enough  to  expostulate  with  Mrs.  Jack  on  the 
enormity  of  roasting  fowls  worth  three  guineas  a  couple.  So  if 
you  can  see  Elisha,  the  old  gardener,  will  you  consign  these  to 
his  care,  or  else  they  may  see  the  inside  of  Mrs.  Jack's  pot  as 
soon  as  plump  enough."  This  appeal  was  very  genuine,  though 
graced  with  another  smile. 

**  I  myself  will  see  to  their  care  and  safety/*  said  the  stranger ; 
"for  I  remain  here  as  housekeeper." 

"  Indeed  I "  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  such  marked  surprise 
as  to  express  far  more  than  words  could  do.  "I  am  sincerely 
glad,  and  so  will  Judith  be ;  for  no  house,  if  all  reports  be  true, 
80  sadly  wants  a  mistress.  I  heartily  wish  you  success,  and  if 
at  any  time  you  walk  our  way,  and  do  not  object  to  call  at  Holly 
Cottage,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  valley  below  Mainstone 
church,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  the  chicks. 
Say  nothing  to  Mf.  Badnor  as  to  the  gift,  —  it  is  really  nothing 
after  all,  as  our  broods  have  been  so  prosperous  this  spring ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  you  know,  when  we  can  give  pleasure  at  so 
little  cost,  to  make  the  attempt" 

She  bowed  as  she  spoke,  took  the  reins  from  Barbie,  and 
jumped  lightly  into  the  low  chaise;  for  she  was  very  thin  and 
frail,  though  so  fall  of  joy  and  animation.  She  loosened  the 
reins,  and  Pickle  had  set  forward,  when  her  eye  caught  a  nosegay 
of  early  greenhouse  flowers,  in  a  little  carriage  basket  hooked  to 
the  chaise.  Taking  some  of  the  choicest  flowers,  she  leant  back 
and  held  them  to  the  stranger.  They  were  taken,  and  with  them 
for  an  instant  the  tender  hand,  and  then  they  parted  without  a 
further  word,  for  Pickle  was  bent  on  getting  forward. 

The  stranger  watched  the  chaise  till  it  had  passed  the  distant 
railway  arch,  and  then  she  entered  through  the  gate  which  Barbie 
opened. 

"  Her  name,"  said  the  latter,  in  answer  to  a  brief  question,  "  is 
Miss  Lizzie  Whitelock;  she  and  her  sister,  j^liss  Judith,  are 
independent  ladies,  and  live  where  she  told  you,  at  Brooklow|»a 
village  below  Mainstone;  they  have  a  greenhouse,  and  lots  of 
fowls,  that  are  as  tame  as  can  bo." 

No  more  was  said,  for  they  had  wound  their  way  along  the 
grassy  road,  and  reached  the  porch.  This  was  clad  in  a  thick 
growth  of  very  ancient  ivy ;  its  stone  scats  lay  warm  in  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  on  one  was  perched  Pleckie,  the  parson's  favorite 
guinea-fowl.  Like  sprightly  Tippo,  it  welcomed  the  lady  in  its- 
pretty  way,  by  gently  raising  its  wings,  and  rubbing  its  bill  on 
*  her  caressing  hand.     But  if  dumb  humanitv  thus  welcomed  her. 
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BO  one  of  bigber  intelligence  seemed  inclined  to  do  so ;  for  knock 
as  tbey  mighti  with  the  old  ponderous  gnf&n-headed  knocker,  no 
one  condescended  to  open  the  door,  which  was  locked  or  bolted. 

Barbie  sniffed  her  nose,  and  arrived  thereby  at  a  certain  con- 
clusion. 

"Depend  upon  it,  ma'am,"  she  said,  for  her  respect  had 
greatly  increased  since  she  had  ascertained  that  the  stranger  must 
be  necessarily  a  lady,  inasmuch  as  she  was  about  to  be  Main- 
stone's  housekeeper,  —  for  the  parsonage  was  commonly  known  as 
"  Mains  tone,"  —  "  that  old  Betty  Jack  is  at  dinner,  for  I  smell 
baking  and  roasting;  and  when  she's  busy  in  this  way  she'll 
disturb  herself  for  nobody.  It  ain't  long  ago  siftcc  my  Lord 
Duke  himself  from  the  Hull  called  on  Mr.  liadnor,  and  Betty 
wouldn't  open  the  door.  So,  please  ma'am,  shall  I  run  round 
to  the  kitchen?" 

**  I  will  go,  too,  if  you  will  kindly  bring  theAaskets." 

They  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  entering  a  large 
yard,  surrounded  by  a  bam,  stables,  and  other  out-buildings,  and 
cooled  by  a  fine  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  poured  down 
from  the  upland  above  into  a  great  stone  trough,  they  found  the 
kitchen  door.  The  nearer  and  nearer  they  approached  this  the 
more  rife  and  savory  the  culinary  odors  became,  till  at  length 
they  revealed  themselves,  in  exquisite  combination,  as  those  of 
chicken,  puff,  and  ham,  not  to  mention  a  light  artillery  of  others 
of  less  tangible  effect.  As  a  whole,  they  were  delicious  in  the 
extreme. 

The  stranger's  forewamiDg  tap  on  the  open  door  eliciting  no 
reply,  though  the  slow  movements  of  a  spoon  in  a  dripping-pan 
oould  be  distinctly  heard,  she  stepped  across  the  threshold,  and 
saw  before  her  a  large  flagged  kitchen,  and  Mrs*  Jack  seated  on 
a  low  stool  beside  the  fire.  She  was  a  tall,  heavy,  masculine 
woman  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  grim,  cadaverous  face, 
not  reddened  in  the  least  by  the  glowing  fire  before  which  she 
b^t,  or  gladdened  at  so  immediate  a  prospect  of  dining  off  puff 
and  chicken.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  expression  of  her*  face, 
she  might  have  been  stitching  a  shroud  rather  than  basting  a 
fowl.  A  small  round  table  was  drawn  close  beside  her ;  on  this 
was  spread  an  ill-washed  table-cloth,  of  such  fine  damask  as 
should  have  secured  its  rest,  except  on  festive  occasions,  in  the 
linen  chest,  instead  of  being  ordinarily  used  in  the  kitchen. 
Silver  spoons  and  forks  kept  the  damask  table-cloth  company; 
and  some  freshly  drawn  ale  showed  its  creamy  top  above  the  rim 
of  a  silver  mug,  which,  as  the  Ilev.  Julius  liadnor  might  simply 
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imagine,  never  saw  the  ontside  of  the  plate  chest,  except  when 
his  old  college  friend,  Mr.  Simeon,  blessed  the  solitude  of  Main- 
stone  parsonage  with  his  kindly  presence. 

Baseness  has  its  antithesis  as  well  as  nobleness.  Thus,  those 
most  careful  of  their  own  comfort  are  too  often  profoundly  obliv- 
ious of  that  of  others ;  and  the  rule  stood  good  here.  For  whilst 
Mr&  Jack  was  thus  anticipatory  of  a  choice  repast,  old  Elisha,  the 
gardener,  had  already  dined  off  cold  scraps,  as  might  be  seen  by 
certain  dishes  which  stood  on  a  coarse  cloth  at  the  end  of  the 
dresser.  As  the  man  was  served,  so  was  the  master ;  for  cooking 
but  once  a  day,  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  this  at  the  early 
hour  when  she  herself  dined,  the  parlor  dinner  was  simply  warmed 
in  the  oven,  at  such  hour  as  suited  her  own  convenience,  and 
one  which  varied  from  day  to  day  between  three  and  seven  o'clock. 
In  this  way  the  poor,  solitary  gentleman  fared,  though  sometimes 
wondering  why  his  appetite  was  so  small  and  his  food  so  taste- 
less.    For  though  a  hypochondriac,  he  was  the  least  selfish  of  men. 

On  this  sunny  morning,  Mrs.  Jack,  proceeding  according  to 
her  ordinary  method,  had  roasted  two  fowls.  One  of  these,  a 
very  wee  one,  now  rested  on  a  platter,  in  rcadinsss  for  the  warm- 
ing process  a  few  hours  later.  The  other,  short,  plump,  and  fine, 
—  in  fact,  a  fowl  that  might  have  won  a  medal  at  a  poilltry 
show,  —  lay  breastways  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  receive  the  last 
perfecting  touches  of  the  browning  process.  In  a  hastener  near, 
a  large  piece  of  boiled  ham,  melted  butter,  and  potatoes,  stood  ready 
dished,  and  a  table,  not  far  off,  was  flanked  by  a  line  of  pies, 
puddings,  and  tartlets,  lately  drawn  from  an  oven  in  the  back 
kitchen.  The  plump  fowl  and  the  flakiest  tartlet,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  certain  jug  of  rich  cream,  were  Mrs.  Jack's  own. 

At  the  sound  of  footsteps  the  woman  lookeJ  up,  and  saw  the 
stranger  and  Barbie. 

"Weill  what's  it  you  want?"  she  said,  insolently,  though 
not  without  signs  of  nervous  trepidation.  Then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  added,  *•  If  you  want  Mr.  Radnor,  I  can  just 
tell  you  he  never  sees  women.  When  they  wants  anything  they 
just  tells  me,  and,  as  everybody  about  here  knows  this,  you 
might  just  ha'  waited  till  three  o'clock,  when  I  'd  got  my  gown 
on,  and  not  come  on  a  body  when  she  is  about  to  get  a  snack  of 
dinner." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mrs.  Jack,"  was  the  quiet  reply ; 
"but  the  front  door  was  fastened,  and  no  one  answered  my 
repeated  knocks.  As  to  seeing  Mr.  Radnor,  I  can  wait  his  con* 
venience,  as  I  have  come  here  to  remain  —  as  housekeeper,'' 
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The  woman's  face  turned  livid  with  surprise,  terror,  and  pas- 
sion. 

*' Housekeeper ! — then  there'll  be  two  of  us,  and  we'll  soon 
see  who 's  missis.  Oh !  oh !  that  Oxford  chap,  Simeon,  sent  you, 
I  s  'pose.  I  *ve  known  many  a  day  that  he  was  no  friend  of 
mine,  for  stone  walls  have  ears,  though  folks  don't  think  so." 

'*  I  am  not  here  to  answer  questions  or  give  information,  Mrs. 
Jack,  but  to  perform  my  duty ;  "  was  the  unmoved  answer ;  "  you 
will  therefore  please  to  speak,  as  well  as  behave,  with  due  civ- 
ility. My  name  is  Eliot,  —  Miss  EUot,  —  and  by  that  you  will 
please  to  call  me." 

"Miss!  pretty  miss;  I  fl'pose  your  day '11  be  short  here,  I 
can  tell  you ;  you  '11  soon  be  back  with  them  that  sent  you ;  for 
master,  though  simple,  ain't  quite  so  simple  as  to  have  folks  in 
his  house  that  ain't  wanted.  What 's  more,  he  ccm't  get  rid  of 
me,  —  you  '11  find  it  out  when  you  try." 

The  woman's  demeanor  was  insolent  in  the'  extreme.  But 
Miss  Eliot  remained  perfectly  unmoved,  indeed  the  moral  bravery 
of  her  quiet  looks  and  manner  was  something  fine  in  its  way. 
When  the  woman  had  done  speakiug,  and  not  till  then,  Miss 
Eliot*  crossed  the  kitchen  towards  a  door  which  she  seemed  to 
know  led  into  the  hall.  At  this  moment  Betty  Jack,  approach- 
ing from  the  fire,  appeared  about  to  intercept  her  progress.  But 
if  such  was  her  design,  it  died  without  fulfilment ;  for,  quailing 
beneath  the  austere  glance  that  was  cast  upon  her,  she  moved 
aside,  as  Miss  Eliot,  opening  the  door,  said,  quietly,  — 

"  You  will  find  me  in  the  oak  parlor,  Mrs.  Jack,  where  I  will 
thank  you  to  bring  me  some  dinner."  She  did  not  wait  for  a 
reply,  but,  passing  through,  let  Barbie  follow  and  close  the 
door. 

By  a  gesture  the  girl  indicated  where  the  oak  parlor  lay. 
When  they  had  entered  it,  Barbie,  in  a  whisper,  began  to  mutter 
certain  very  natural  comments  upon  Betty  Jack's  demeanor,  but 
the  familiarity  as  well  as  loquacity  was  instantly  repressed. 

*' These  are  matters  I  have  no  wish  to  talk  about,  my  good 
girl.  Now,  thanking  you  for  your  real  kindness,  you  must  let 
me  reward  you,  and  then  go,  for  I  have  already  detained  you  too 
long.;' 

Miss  Eliot,  as  she  spoke,  took  her  purse  from  an  inner  pocket ; 
but  Barbie  stayed  her  hand. 

**  If  you  please,  miss,  I  'd  rather  have  nothing.  Mother  would 
be  right  angry  if  I  took  money  for  doing  a  thing  that  ain't  noth- 
ing at  all.     Besides  this,  we  *re  folks  pretty  well  to  do." 
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«« I  've  no  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Barbie.'* 

"But,  I'd  like  to  come  again,  miss,  if  I  might,  just  to  see 
how  you  get  on  with  this  old  Missis  Jack." 

•*  Veiy  well.  I  think.  Barbie,  I  have  come  prepared  for  both 
peace  and  war,  as  well  as  to  face  many  disagreeables  ;  but  such 
must  not  be  considered  when  we  have  duties  to  perform,  or  to 
make  good  replace  evil." 

It  was  possible  that  Barbie  did  not  understand  Miss  Eliot's 
words,  for  her  answer  was,  — 

**  Eh !  miss,  but  you  don't  know  how  dreadful  the  old  missis 
can  be,  or  how  the  parson's 'under  her  thumb.  So,  if  you'll  let 
me  see  how  you  be  a  getting  on,  miss,  and,  if  I  can  do  you  a 
hand's  turn,  I'll  be  a  bit  glad,  an'  that's  the  truth;  for,  if  I 
may  be  bold  enough  to  say  as  much,  I  like  you,  that  I  do." 
These  words  were  spoken  with  so  much  homely  genuine  feeling 
as  to  make  their  worth  appreciated  by  the  thoughtful  eyes  which 
gazed,  —  the  tender  ears  that  listened. 

"Thank  you.  Barbie;  well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  I  may 
want  some  service  done ;  so,  if  you  '11  promise  me  one  thing,  you 
may  come  again." 

Barbie  did  not  answer,  —  only  let  fall  her  hands,  and  drooped 
her  head. 

"  Be  faithful  to  Silas  Moore.  None  but  a  man  meaning  well 
and  honestly  towards  you  could  speak  as  he  did.  Love  such  as 
this  is  not  to  be  slighted ;  if  his  home  is  a  miserable  one,  so 
much  the  more  reason  have  you  to  be  truthful  to  him." 

Barbie,  still  silent,  moved  towards  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
went  out  into  the  hall.  She  was  weeping,  you  could  see.  Slowly 
she  unlocked  the  door,  and  going  forth  into  the  sunny  porch, 
stood  there  as  though  irresolute.  Miss  Eliot  followed  her,  and 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

"  We  women  cannot  afford  false  steps  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
Barbie  ;  for  where  we  set  our  feet  there  we  have  to  stand.  And 
as  that  dissolute-looking  though  handsome  gentleman  we  met 
on  horseback  docs  not  mean  well  by  you,  I  fear,  there  seems  to 
me  no  right  for  choice  between  what  can  bring  only  ruin  and  shame, 
and  what  must  have  a  blessing  attached,  even  though  it  keep  you  in 
the  humble  life  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed." 

Not  a  word  did  the  girl  speak,  but  went  onwards  slowly  for 
some  yards  down  the  road.  Then  she  stayed,  and  turning  round 
her  sweet  and  tear- wet  face,  said,  softly,  — 

"I'll  tiy,  miss.  Mr.  Greene  ain't  a  regular  lover  like,  but 
I  '11  break  with  him,  and  make  it  up  with  Silas,  if  I  can,  though 
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he  ain't  half  as  nice  spoken  as  Mr.  Greene.  But,  I  '11  do  what 
you  wish,  miss,  if  only  to  come  again ;  for  I  've  a  liking  for  you ; 
and  pity  too,  for  Betty  *8  a  terrible  one,  as  you  *11  pretty  soon 
find."  She  dropped  a  low  courtesy  as  she  spoke  these  last  words, 
then,  turning  away,  was  in  another  instant  lost  to  sight. 

Miss  Eliot  caressed  Fleckie,  who  still  basked  herself  in  the 
sun,  and  then  setting  open  the  hall  door  to  let  in  the  balmy  air, 
came  back  slowly  towards  the  parlor.  She  was  thoughtful  and 
sad,  for  the  difficulties  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken  were, 
as  she  perceived,  even  more  formidable  than  what  she  had  antici- 
pated or  been  led  to  believe. 

Upon  looking  round  it,  she  liked  the  oak  parlor  extremely. 
It  was  a  charming,  though  a  quaint  room.  Upon  one  side  were 
two  large  casemented  windows,  from  which  could  be  seen  the 
garden,  the  terrace,  the  brook,  and  the  view  beyond ;  and  at  the 
end  opposite  the  fireplace  was  a  large  bay-window,  surrounded 
by  wide  seats.  In  front  of  this  lay  a  little  grass-plot,  half  hid- 
den in  trees,  of  which  some  were  so  trimmed  as  to  admit  of 
picturesque  glimpses  of  the  great  moorland  ridge,  that  by  day 
was  covered  in  so  many  parts  by  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
at  night  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  countless  fires. 
Miss  Eliot  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  this  would  be  a  favorite  win- 
dow. Here  she  should  sit  to  read  and  sew;  for,  whilst  in 
perfect  solitude,  there  would  yet  be  the  signs  that  human  life 
was  near,  and  labor  at  its  sovereign  duty  of  subjugation  and  pre- 
parative progress. 

The  room  was  filled  with  nice  old-fashioned  furniture,  .quite 
in  keeping  with  the  quaint  carved  wainscot  and  ancient  case- 
ments ;  for  Julius  Radnor,  on  coming  to  the  parsonage  ten  years 
before,  had  purchased  the  household  effects  therein  from  the 
executors  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  held  the  living  for  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  century.  But  though  there  was  much 
about  the  house,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  would  have  enchanted  a 
decorator  of  good  taste,  or  a  furniture  dealer,  or,  aided  by  reno- 
vation and  the  addition  of  what  was  new,  would  be  chanuing  in 
the  extreme,  still,  ten  years*  time  and  continuous  neglect  had 
cast  over  the  whole  an  air  of  ruinous  squalor  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  Here,  in  the  oak  parlor,  the  grate  was  rusty,  the 
carpet  white  from  age  and  dust,  the  curtains  weather-stained  and 
moth-eaten,  the  chairs  and  tables  oblivious  of  brush  and  duster 
for  weeks,  perhaps  months.  One  of  the  doors  of  a  finely  carved 
press,  as  dark  as  ebony,  stood  open,  and  hanging  on  a  broken 
hinge;  book-shelves,  which  occupied  recesses  on  each  side  the 
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bay-window,  had  their  natural  contents  thrust  back,  and  preserve 
jars  and  bottles  placed  forward  in  disorderly  array;  whilst  a 
large  sofia,  once  gay  in  costly  stuff  or  silk,  was  as  torn  and  soiled 
as  though  used  in  a  parish  school.  Almost  every  chair  was 
littered  with  something,  and  the  large  oval  dining-table  in  the 
centre  was  heaped  with  a  miscellany  of  articles.  Coats,  probably 
to  brush ;  trousers,  shirts,  stockings,  towels,  and  other  household 
linen  to  mend ;  other  linen  washed  but  not  ironed ;  hanks  of  yam 
and  dried  herbs,  interspersed  with  various  articles  of  Mrs.  Jack's 
personal  attire. 

Leaving  these  matters  untouched,  Miss  Eliot,  after  making  her 
survey,  selected  a  little  table  from  a  distant  comer,  blew  off  the 
dust,  carried  it  to  the  bay-window,  placed  it  in  the  spot  where  she 
meant  to  sit,  and  then  left  the  room  to  select  her  upstairs  chamber. 
Before  proceeding  thither  she  ascertained  that  a  pleasai)t  little 
room,  that  might  be  used  for  business  or  housekeeping  purposes, 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  porch ;  that  next  to  the  oak  parlor 
was  Mr.  Hadnor's  study,  and  beyond  that  another  parlor,  looking 
out  from  two  sides  on  the  lovely  garden,  but  dismantled  and  so 
little  used  as  to  have  its  shutters  up  even  on  this  sunny  day. 

The  wide  old  stqjrcase  opened  on  to  a  galfery  surrounded  by  bed- 
chambers. With  the  perfect  freedom  of  one  who  felt  she  was  and 
meant  to  be  mistress.  Miss  Eliot  went  within  them,  and,  probably 
from  some  description  which  had  been  given  to  her,  she  seemed  to 
know  their  use  and  respective  occupants.  There  were  spare  rooms, 
wildernesses  of  neglect,  but  cheerful  in  the  beauty  of  the  noonday 
sun.  There  were  others,  towards  the  rear  of  the  house,  locked, 
and  therefore  inaccessible.  There  was  Mr.  lUdnor's,  a  little  less 
neglected  than  the  rest.  When  she  had  chosen  her  own,  a  sunny 
room  in  the  gable  of  the  house,  with  a  smaller  one  attached,  the 
window  of  which  looked  away  to  the  upland  leading  to  the  church, 
she  returned  to  Mr.  Eadnor's  chamber  to  look  around  it.  Though 
swept  and  dusted,  it  sadly  needed  the  hand  of  a  mistress.  In 
spite  of  the  blessed  sun  which  sheds  such  gladness  on  the  desolate 
places  of  the  earth,  something  told  you,  as  you  entered  it,  here 
mother,  wife,  sister,  friend,  never  came ;  here  was  no  ministration 
which,  however  small,  lent  a  charm  or  soothed  a  pain ;  here 
woman,  in  none  of  those  services  to  man  which  are  his  prerogative 
and  her  duty,  blessed  and  hallowed  with  hushed  feet  and  tender 
hands.  Desolate,  —  all  desolate !  Such  need  of  pity,  —  such  need 
of  tender  care  I 

In  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  window  hung  the  picture  of  a 
girl,  a  mere  school-girl,  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old.     Her 
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bair,  profuse  and  beautiful,  bung  simply  and  unrestricted  about 
ber  shoulders ;  and  her  face  was  guileless,  though  earnest  in  its 
expression.  She -was  one,  you  would  think,  who  would  grow  up 
to  be  a  thoughtful,  truthful,  and,  if  educated,  an  intellectual 
woman,  with  much  simplicity  of  character,  much  firmness,  much 
power  of  penetrating  th6  causes  of  human  motive  and  action.  It 
was  a  face  in  which,  at  maturity,  there  might  be  little  of  that  sort 
of  beauty  which  doll-makers,  mantua- makers,  or  wig-makers  prize, 
or  which  sentimental  painters  depict  in  sickly  pictures,  but  much 
expression  of  that  fond,  old-fashioned  tenderness  which  heals  such 
wounds,  which  dries  such  tears,  which  winds  itself  so  thoroughly 
about  the  hearts  of  men,  and  which  sheds  and  lends  its  light 
wherever  the  blessing  of  its  presence  falls.  It  is  loveliness  of 
soul,  warmness  of  heart,  strength  and  depth  of  mind,  —  and  thus, 
'springing  out  of  qualities  of  this  sort,  has  a  lastingncss  and  fresh- 
ness of  its  own. 

For  some  time  Miss  Eliot  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  regarding 
the  picture,  —  and  observing  that  it  hung  where  the  early  morning 
sun  must  fall  fullest  on  it,  and  where,  when  Mr.  Radnor  woke,  it 
was  the  first  thing  he  must  observe.  Then  she  went  quietly  round 
the  bed  to  a  little  book-stand  at  the  head,  on  which  some  few  vol- 
umes lay.  As  was  natural,  they  were  mostly  books  of  devotion ; 
and  she  was  turning  away,  after  a  brief  but  reverend  inspection, 
when  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  little  book,  much  thumbed,  and  time- 
worn.  It  was  a  volume  of  Cicero's  works,  and  contained  a  portion 
of  the  Letters.  Little  strips  of  paper,  discolored  by  age,  stood 
out  from  where  they  marked  the  pages,  from  amidst  which,  as  she 
opened  them,  there  dropped  a  withered  knot  of  faded  field-flowers. 
An  expression  of  surprise  and  pain  flitted  immediately  across  her 
face.  Replacing  it,  she  closed  the  book,  went  slowly  and  thought- 
fully from  the  room,  and,  regaining  the  one  she  had  chosen  as  her 
own,  she  locked  the  door.  Then  throwing  off  her  bonnet,  a  little 
wildly  and  hastily  for  one  so  habitually  staid  and  self-possessed, 
she  sat  down  on  one  of  the  old  sunny  window-seats,  and  leaning 
ber  hand  on  the  sill  of  the  open  window,  remained  there  for  some 
time,  thinking  over,  perhaps,  and  gathering  strength,  for  the 
duties  before  her. 

Presently  she  was  calmer;  and,  rising,  she  took  off  what  re- 
mained of  her  walking  attire,  arranged  her  hair,  which  was  richly 
brown  in  hue,  as  well  as  abundant,  into  close  braids  behind ;  then 
she  took  from  the  little  basket  she  had  brought  with  her  a  jaunty 
Bort  of  fabrication,  of  black  hue,  which  she  placed  on  cap- wise, 
BO  as  to  conceal,  in  a  great  degree,  the  hue  and  bounty  of  her  hair ; 
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and  tMs,  with  a  little  black  silk  apron,  completed  her  toilet.  She 
had,  however,  to  search  for  water  with  which  to  wash  her  hands, 
there  being  none  in  the  room,  and  to  procure  it  she  had  to  (descend 
to  the  yard ;  but  having  observed  a  door  near  the  shuttered  parlor, 
which  opened  out  into  the  garden,  she  found  by  this  a  way  to  the 
spring,  without  trespassing  upon  the  kitchen. 

Upon  returning  to  the  parlor  she  found  no  signs  of  dinner.  Mrs. 
Jack  had,  however,  been  into  the  room,  for  she  had  removed  her 
disorderly  treasures  from  the  centre-table,  though  without  dusting 
it.  But  table-cloth,  spoons,  or  knives  and  forks,  there  were  none. 
Miss  Eliot  therefore  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Jack, 
having  apparently  dined,  still  sat  at  the  little  dinner-table,  occu- 
pied, as  it  seemed,  in  writing  down  certain  items ;  for  a  little  dirty 
aocount-book  lay  before  her  amidst  the  dishes,  —  an  inkhom  was 
near,  and  the  stump  of  a  pen  in  her  hand. 

At  first  she  affected  not  to  hear  the  lady  enter ;  and  when  she 
spoke,  and  civilly  requested  to  be  supplied  with  some  dinner,  the 
woman  looked  up  with  impudent  boldness,  — 

"  If  you  want  it  you  must  get  it  yourself,  —  I  shan't  I  was 
hired  to  keep  Mr.  Hadnor  s  house,  and  wait  on  him,  —  and  not 
them  as  choose  to  come  unbidden." 

"  Civility  and  obedience  will  best  serve  your  interests,  Mrs. 
Jack,  as  you  will  find,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  **  If  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  show  me  the  pantry,  I  can  easily  procure  the  little 
I  need." 

"  Find  it  yourself,  —  I  've  something  else  to  do  I " 

And  the  woman  resumed  her  rude  hieroglyphics,  being  house- 
hold accounts,  as  it  seemed.  Yet  whilst  she  affected  to  be  so  care- 
less of  the  stranger's  presence,  and  endeavored  to  domineer  with 
such  an  insolent  show  of  authority,  Miss  Eliot  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  power  conscious  of  weakness,  and  that  the  fear 
was  greater  than  the  hate  her  presence  inspired.  However,  with- 
out reply  or  show  of  resentment,  she  crossed  the  kitchen  to  some 
doors  in  the  distance,  and  soon  found  one  that  led  to  the  larder. 
As  she  opened  it,  Betty  bawled  out,  — 

"  Don't  you  touch  that  'ere  cold  chicken.  I  've  just  put  it  by 
for  my  supper.    I  've  rather  a  poor  stomach.    The  Lord  help  me  I  " 

The  cold  chicken  was,  however,  precisely  what  Miss  Eliot  did 
bring ;  for  she  brought  it  forth  with  bread,  cheese,  and  pastiy ; 
and  finding  a  tray,  cloth,  and  other  necessary  articles,  she  set  them 
thereon.  Then,  as  if  Mrs.  Jack  was  the  most  civil  and  obliging 
person  in  the  world,  she  quietly  asked  her  for  a  glass  of  beer. 

"  As  you  found  the  pantry,  you  may  just  find  the  cellar.  Though, 
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to  save  your  legs,  maybe  the  key  o'  th*  best  beer  ain't  in  tbe  cask, 
or  pretty  work  that  old  fellow,  Lisha,  would  make  of  it  It  *8  in 
my  pocket,  where,  if  you  like  to  try,  you  may  get  it,  —  if  you 
can, — eh!  eh!" 

More  menace,  — yet  it  was  unheeded. 

Without  a  word,  Miss  Eliot  took  a  glass,  and  filled  it  at  the 
flowing  spring  in  the  yard.  During  this  brief  absence  Betty  had 
the  audacity  to  remove  the  chicken  from  the  tray,  and  replace  it 
in  the  larder ;  but  fetchiDg  it  quietly  thence  again,  without  a  sin- 
gle comment  or  show  of  trepidation,  Miss  Eliot  bore  the  tray  to 
the  door  which  led  into  the  hall.  The  woman  then  thought  to 
intimidate  her  by  rising  and  coming  thereto ;  but  the  lady's  firm, 
yet  simple,  "  I  '11  thank  you  to  let  me  pass,  Mrs.  Jack,"  produced 
the  desired  effect ;  for,  as  though  unable  to  control  the  irresistible 
influence  of  a  superior  will,  she  moved  at  once  aside.  But  her 
irritation  being  increased  by  this  obedience  to  her  own  fear,  she 
followed  the  new  mistress  a  few  steps  into  the  hall,  and  flung  the 
key  of  the  beer  cask  after  her. 

"  There !  I  suppose  you  must  have  it !  A  fine  madam,  that 
comes  recommended  by  that  Oxford  chap,  Simeon.  —  won't  be  long 
afore  she  has  wine,  that 's  pretty  sure,  —  ah  1  maybe  the  key  of 
the  wine-cellar  itself,  —  for  that  was  taken  from  me  the  last  time 
that  fellow  was  here.  But  master  and  I  '11  come  to  a  reckoning, 
and  that  pretty  soon." 

Miss  Eliot  did  not  reply,  or  even  look  round,  though  she  re- 
turned, when  the  woman  had  slammed  to  the  door,  and  picked  up 
the  key.  Then,  enshrining  herself  within  the  peacefulness  of  the 
old  wainscot  parlor,  she ,  laid  forth  her  dinner  on  the  little  table 
she  had  brought  within  the  recess  of  the  beautiful  old  window. 
But  though  the  meal  was  here,  she  could  not  eat.  Much  fear  and 
many  doubts  filled  her  mind ;  and  she  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
her  face  turned  towards  that  upland  ridge,  above  which  the  clouds 
of  smoke  hung,  though  her  gaze  was  fixed  on  vacancy.  For,  from 
what  she  had  already  observed  in  this  strange  household,  she  felt 
convinced  that  the  surmise  of  certain  of  Mr.  lladnor's  friends  was 
correct,  as  to  this  woman  possessing  some  secret  source  of  influence 
over  her  master.  What  was  it  ?  —  and  from  whence  did  it  arise  ? 
Mr.  Kadnor  was  a  learned,  reserved,  and.  as  far  as  the  world  knew, 
a  man  of  spotless  character.  During  the  long  period  of  his  col- 
lege life,  he  had  been  remarkable  for  his  ascetic  view  of  human 
duty.  With  him  the  morality  of  the  inner  life  and  the  outer  life 
had  been  the  same.  He  had  shown  at  all  times  a  preference  for 
men's  society,  and  he  had  held  for  several  years  a  self-imposed 
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office  of  trust  with  a  faith  and  noble  earnestness  which  could  not 
have  been  excelled.  Strengthening  this  worthy  evidence  was  the 
fact  that  the  woman  who,  for  now  a  considerable  period,  had  mis- 
ruled his  house,  insulted  his  friends,  wasted  his  substance,  was  a 
mere  servant,  whom  scarcely  any  other  person  but  Mr.  Eadnor 
would  have  retained  in  his  service  for  a  week.  She  had  no  charms, 
personal  or  mental ;  she  was  so  ignorant  and  ill-bred  that  she  was 
not  fitted  to  reign  in  a  decently  conducted  kitchen,  much  less  rule, 
however  indirectly,  in  the  parlor.  Yet  she  did,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; though  her  power,  from  its  excessive  abuse,  had  gradually 
undermined  itself,  till,  latterly,  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Eadnor's  few 
friends  had  resolved  that  such  things  should  no  longer  be.  But 
they  had  to  act  warily  and  covertly ;  for  revelation  and  entreaty 
had  been  alike  powerless  in  leading  to  her  dismissal,  though  Mr. 
Eadnor  had  at  last  admitted  that  her  conduct  was  improper,  and 
had  tacitly  consented  not  to  oppose  any  scheme  that  might  rid  him 
of  her  in  a  quiet  manner.  But  to  any  form  of  dismissal  that 
should  be  peremptory,  or  seem  to  emanate  directly  from  himself, 
he  would  not  listen.  So  that  the  real  fact  was  that,  though  he 
wished  her  to  go,  he  either  lacked  courage,  or  was  withheld  by 
some  secret  fear,  from  effecting  this  purpose  himself.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  his  friends  had  resolved  upon  a  certain  mode  of 
action,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  the  new  housekeeper.  For 
they  saw  that,  unless  they  acted  under  the  only  method  Mr.  Ead- 
nor's  strange  idiosyncrasy  left  open  to  them,  mental  imbecility 
would,  before  very  long,  take  the  place  of  the  increasing  hypo- 
chondriacism  which  had  now  for  a  lengthened  period  afflicted  him. 
Naturally  a  shy  and  reserved  man,  solitude  and  circumstances — 
whose  history  none  knew  —  had  given  to  these  characteristics  a 
diseased  action. 

Pondering  over  this  mystery,  —  for  one  there  surely  was,  —  and 
wondering  if;  through  observation,  she  should  be  able  to  elicit 
sufficient  to  modify  the  evils  connected  with  it,  Miss  Eliot  was  sur- 
prised by  the  jingle  of  the  plates  upon  the  table,  and  next. by 
something  heavy  and  soft  being  laid  within  her  hand.  Looking 
down,  she  found  an  old  pointer  dog  standing  beside  her.  He  had 
leaped  in  through  one  of  the  open  casements,  and  now  stood  wag- 
ging his  tail  and  looking  up  wistfully  into  her  face.  His  name, 
*'  Wolf,"  was  engraven  on  his  collar,  so  she  could  call  him  by 
it,  pat  him,  and  give  him  a  bone.  His  joy,  in  return,  was  exces- 
sive ;  he  whined,  rubbed  his  nose  up  and  down  her  gown,  and 
coaxed  her  with  his  paw ;  and,  when  ho  had  munched  each  bone 
she  gave  him,  he  sought  again  to  lay  his  old  shaggy  nose  in  her 
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hand.  Thus  the  meditative  meal  progressed;  and,  when  over, 
Wolf  took  up  his  last  bone  and  departed  as  he  came.  Curious 
to  see  whither  he  went,  Miss  Eliot  rose  and  looked  through  the 
Garment  Ho  had  not  gone  far,  but  was  now  perched  on  a  garden 
seat  beside  his  master,  who  had  removed  thither,  and  sat  quietly 
reading,  with  Peri  and  Pearl  strutting  about  at  no  great  distance. 
The  dog  held  the  bone  in  his  mouth,  as  though  reluctant  to  pick 
it ;  and  with  his  almost  human  gaze  fixed  sometimes  on  Mr.  Kad« 
nor,  sometimes  on  the  distant  casement,  he  seemed  to  say,  **  Ah, 
master,  you  do  not  know  what  a  dear  little  hand  has  given  this  to 
me,  nor  what  a  good  angel  has  entered  within  your  doors !  " 

Miss  Eliot  rang  the  bell  for  Betty  to  remove  the  tray,  but  it  re- 
mained unanswered.  Tired  of  waiting  she  took  the  tray  herself 
to  the  kitchen,  where  the  woman  was  now  bustling  about. 

"  There,  don't  you  think  I  'm  going  to  be  t/our  servant !  "  she 
said,  as  her  mistress  turned  away.  "  So  you  *11  just  wait  on  your- 
self, and  clear  your  own  things,  and  that  I  tell  you  1 " 

Miss  Eliot  made  no  answer,  but  closed  the  door. 

As  she  wanted  to  find  the  old  man-servant,  and  see  the  garden, 
which  she  felt  she  might  do  without  trespassing  on  Mr.  Badnor's 
privacy,  the  housekeeper  passed  through  the  glazed  door  that 
opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  beside  the  shut-up  parlor. 
There,  winding  her  way  amidst  the  flower-bordered  paths,  she 
soon  came  upon  Elisha,  who  was  trimming  a  low  hedge  which 
divided  the  kitchen  from  the  flower-garden. 

He  did  not  appear  at  all  surprised  to  see  het;  but,  touching 
his  hat,  and  looking  gladly  into  her  face,  respectfully  awaited  her 
commands.  She  at  once  told  him  her  name,  and  that  she  was  the 
new  housekeeper. 

«*  I  'm  heartily  glad  of  it,  ma'am ;  for  I  in  some  sort  expected 
you,  though  I  did  n't  know  when.  And  now,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  a  question,  have  you  had  any  dinner,  or  can  I  do  any 
service  for  you  ?  " 

The  old  man  asked  these  questions  with  an  anxious  show  of 
kindness^  as  though  he  felt  that  the  new  housekeeper  would  need 
what  little  care  and  protection  it  was  in  his  power  to  offer. 

"  Thank  you,  Elisha.  I  have  been  here  full  two  hours,  and 
have  dined,  though  I  have  had  to  be  my  own  servant" 

"Ah,  that's  just  the  way  she'll  be  going  on,  depend  upon  it, 
miss !     But  are  you  fond  of  your  tea?  " 

"Very,  Elisha,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  with  a  smile;  "it  is  my 
fevorite  meal." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  don't  you  take  on  at  all  about  it,  I  '11  see  to  it ; 
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I  Ve  a  ohamber  of  my  own  over  the  harness-room,  or  the  Lord 
help  me;  so  I'll  boil  ihe  kettle  and  see  to  tea,  or  maybe  you 
won't  get  any." 

"  Thank  you,  but  perhaps  the  better  way  will  be  for  me  to  see 
how  Mrs.  Jack  proceeds  before  I,  or  others  for  me,  take  measures 
into  our  own  hands.  When  she  understands  distinctly  that  I  am 
here  really  as  mistress,  and  that  nothing  but  Mr.  Kadnor's  own 
commands  will  canse  ^e  to  depart,  she  may  judge  it  to  be  prudent 
to  attend  to  my  wants,  and  wait  upon  me  with  respect.  This  I 
hope  she  will  do ; "  then,  changing  the  subject,  she  asked  after 
Mr.  Radnor's  health. 

.  Elisha  shook  his  head  gravely,  both  probably  at  Miss  Eliot's- 
hope  that  there  would  be  any  amendment  in  Betty  Jack's  behav- 
ior, as  well  as  in  relation  to  his  master  s  health,  who  he  said  had 
now  been  some  weeks  very  low  indeed. 

•'  And  his  eyesight !  is  that  better  ?  " 

•*  Well !  I  can't  say  it  is,  ma'am.  He  gets  on  pretty  well  when 
he 's  reading  quiet-like  to  himself,  and  with  the  prayers  at  church, 
which  he  *s  gone  over  and  over  again ;  but  he  makes  sad  work  of  it 
when  he  comes  to  read  writing,  'specially  when  its  his  own  little 
hand,  for  you  see,  miss,  he  writes  so  small.  Thus,  for  a  good 
many  Sundays  now,  he  *s  boggled  at  his  sermon  a  deal  more  than 
folks  like  to  hear.  It 's  a  pity,  for  they  will  talk  and  say  ill- 
natured  sort  of  things." 

*•  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  though  with  a 
look  which  plainly  said  this  and  many  other  matters  shall,  if 
possible,  be  mended.  Miss  Eliot  then  bid  Elisha  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  letting  Ai  r.  Iladuor  know  she  had  arrived ;  and 
when,  in  addition,  she  had  asked  him  to  see  to  the  chicks  Miss 
Whitclock  had  left,  and  her  own  luggage  when  brought  up  from 
the  railway  station,  she  went  onward  in  her  quiet  walk  about  the 
garden. 

Resting  his  shears  on  the  hedge,  old  Elisha  stood  and  watched 
her  narrowly  whilst  she  remained  in  sight 

**A  very  nice  little  crc'tur,  very!  not  more  than  two-and- 
twenty,  if  she  *s  that  She  'd  do  for  master's  daughter  if  he  had 
one,  but  ain't  in  my  'pinion,  the  sort  o'  one  as  should  have  been 
sent  to  battle  it  out  with  that  old  witch  in  the  kitchen.  A  tall 
big  woman  that  could  have  fought  Betty  in  her  own  way,  and 
made  the  home  clean  and  decent,  would  have  been  the  sort  of  one, 
not  a  little  delicate  frail  ere  tur,  with  hands  as  nice  as  a  lily,  and 
a  voice  so  soft  and  pleasant  But  Mr.  Simeon  has,  maybe,  his 
reasons  for  sending  her,  for  she 's  a  deal  that's  spirity  in  her 
3* 
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eye  and  firm  in  her  voice ;  but  for  all  that,  Betty  '11  soon  starve 
and  kill  her  outright,  if  /  don't  see  to  her."  And  with  this 
opinion,  and  meditating  divers  schemes  of  rescue,  defence,  and 
assistance,  the  old  gardener  proceeded  with  his  work,  till  the 
recollection  of  the  chicks  and  the  arriful  of  the  luggage  led  him 
away  to  new  duties. 

The  housekeeper  remained  in  the  garden  for  some  time ;  for 
Elisha  and  his  master  were  choice  florists,  and  every  bed  and  bor- 
der was  not  only  gay  with  the  rarest  flowers  of  spring,  but  as 
orderly  and  trim  as  the  house  was  wretched  and  disorderly.  Not 
a  weed  or  a  neglected  place  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  walks  being 
laid  out  with  great  art,  the  finest  points  of  scenery  came  in  view ; 
or  else  a  bed  of  the  richest  blooms  contrasted  with  another  of 
different  hue,  and  this,  with  a  third  or  fourth  ;  the  whole  lying 
masses  of  splendid  color  in  the  waning  glory  of  the  day.  Here 
was  a  seat  beneath  some  fine  old  tree,  here  another  in  a  hermit- 
like recess,  here  a  narrow  path  wound  down  by  lichen-covered 
banks  to  the  brook,  which,  flowing  swiftly  from  the  upland  beyond, 
dashed  over  every  natural  impediment,  rested  presently  here  and 
there  in  quiet,  clear,  and  not  very  deep  pools,  and  then  went 
thence  trickling  over  shallow  beds,  with  a  low  gurgling  sound 
most  delicious  to  the  ear.  This  brook  was  the  loveliest  feature  of 
the  garden,  next  to  the  orchard,  which  stretched  upwards  towards 
the  fields  and  the  courtyard  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

When  she  returned  thither.  Miss  Eliot  found  that  her  luggage 
rkad  arrived.  When  she  unpacked  a  portion,  she  came  down  into 
the  oak  parlor  with  some  work  and  books.  From  noises  which 
were  occurring  in  the  adjacent  room,  she  conjectured  that  Betty 
was  laying  the  cloth  for  Air.  Radnor's  dinner  ;  but  there  were  as 
yet  no  signs  of  tea  on  her  own  little  table,  though  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  set.  Presently,  however,  some  one  tapped  on  one 
of  the  casements.  Rising  to  see  who  it  was,  she  found  Elisha 
standing  there  with  a  little  tray  in  his  hands,  on  which,  of  a  very 
homely  character,  was  the  needful  apparatus  for  tea-drinking,  in 
addition  to  a  new-baked  loaf,  butter,  and  cake  of  some  sort. 

"  Here's  tea,  miss,"  spoke  the  old  man,  in  a  low  and  suppressed 
voice;  "and  you  '11  please  *scuse  this  little  black  teapot,  and  the 
cracked  cup,  but  the  tea  *s  the  very  best.  She  would  n't  let  mo 
have  the  proper  things,  so  I  've  been  obliged  to  bring  you  mine, 
and  got  the  butter  from  Aloore  farm,  for  she 's  locked  the  dairy." 

Miss  Eliot  hesitated,  for  she  did  not  like  to  act  clandestinely ; 
as,  by  doing  so,  she  might  give  expression  to  a  fear  of  Mrs.  Jack. 
But  when  dbe  learnt  from  Elisha  that  she  would  probably  get  tea 
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In  no  other  way,  unless,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  '*  a  regular 
rumpad  was  made,"  she  no  longer  hesitated,  more  particularly 
when  she  saw  that  her  refusal  would  hurt  the  old  man's  feelings. 
She  therefore  took  the  tray,  and  Elisha  went,  when  he  had  again 
promised  to  bear  her  message  to  his  master  during  the  evening. 

The  day  was  now  fast  dosing  in.  Mr.  Radnor  had  left  his 
seat,  and  might  be  seen  coming  slowly  towards  the  house,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  head  bent,  and  with  both  peacocks 
a  little  in  advance  of  his  footsteps,  on  their  way  to  roost,  trailing 
their  splendid  feathers  in  the  glory  of  the  sbking  suil 
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Thb  twilight  deepened ;  the  tea-things  still  stood  upon  the  little 
table  ;  the  mighty  fires  along  the  moorland  ridge  were  all  alight, 
like  thfe  beacon-fires  of  which  the  oldest  poet  sang. 

Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  gloom  within  the  bay,  when  Elisha, 
after  knockingi  came  in,  and  with  him  Wolf,  who,  leaping  up  upon 
the  cushioned  scat,  laid  himself  down  beside  his  new  mistress, 
with  his  head  in  the  folds  of  her  gown.  The  old  man  had  brought- 
in  a  candle  in  a  rusty  chamber  candlestick,  which,  setting  down, 
he  drew  the  blinds,  removed  the  tea-things,  and  then  went  out, 
without  a  word.  Miss  Eliot  opened  one  of  the  books  she  had 
brought  down  with  her,  but  her  thoughts  were  too  occupied  to  read. 
She  therefore  sought  her  work-basket,  and  taking  out  some  linen 
cloth  therefrom,  she  cut  off  a  short  slip,  which,  doubling,  she 
began  to  sew,  with  a  neat  dexterity,  that  showed  that  though 
she  could  read  the  German  books  beside  her,  and  had  traced,  with 
a  recognizing  eye,  the  beautiful  Latinity  of  Cicero,  she  could  yet 
practise  a  woman's  useful  duties.  In  about  an  hour  Elisha 
returned,  with  some  keys  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  respectfully 
before  his  mistress. 

**  If  you  please,  missis,  I  am  sorry  about  the  candle,  but  Betty 's 
off  somewhere,  and  has  locked  up  all  the  cupboards,  and  set  away 
all  the  candlesticks;  but,  as  we  may  get  things  better  presently, 
you'll  please  excuse  it" 

**  Certainly,  Elisha.  I  have  come  quite  prepared  to  meet  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  place,  hoping  that  good  will  just  now  pre- 
vaU." 

"  I  think  it  will,  ma'am ;  I  've  spoken  to  master,  and  he  seems 
very  pleased  that  you're  come." 

"Indeed!"  and  Miss  Eliot,  resting  her  work  in  her  hand, 
looked  up  eagerly,  whilst  a  slight  flush  suffused  her  face. 
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*'  He  feels  quite  Bare,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Simeon  lias  sent  him  a 
right  sort  of  person,  and  that  I  was  to  give  his  compliments,  and 
say  that  he  will  see  you  as  soon  as  he  can  ;  but  that  at  present 
his  spirits  are  low,  and  he  does  n't  feel  fit  to  face  anybody  that 's 
quite  new  to  him.  But  in  the  mean  while  you  're  to  be  missis, 
and  he  hopes  Betty  will  behave  nicely  to  you,  as  he  thinks  she 
will."  Here  the  old  man  stayed  for  a  minute,  and  ejaculated, 
"Poor  master!" 

"  I  hope  she  will,  Elisha,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  without  noticing 
what  the  last  two  words  implied. 

"  And  here  are  the  keys  of  the  wine  cellar,  and  of  a  closet  in  his 
study,  where  you  will  find  ink  and  pens  and  paper  when  you  need 
'  em ;  and  master  wishes  you  to  send  out  the  orders  to  the  butcher, 
miller,  grocer,  and  other  tradesfolks,  and  to  see  that  he  has  his 
dinner  earlier,  much  earlier,  for  Betty  keeps  it  back  so  very  late." 

**  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Badnor,  and  say  that  all  this  shall  be 
attended  to." 

"  And  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  add  a  word  of  my  own," 
said  Elisha,  lowering  his  voice,  — ''  that  old  missis  wants  looking 
after  in  the  way  of  the  linen  and  plate,  for " 

Miss  Eliot  wished  to  judge  and  learn  from  her  own  observation, 
rather  than  receive  communications  which  might  bear  the  inter- 
pretation of  talc-bearing ;  she  therefore  interrupted  the  confidence 
by  saying,  as  before,  that  these  matters  should  have  her  care. 

Elisha  liked  his  mistress  none  the  less  for  her  reserve.  So  he- 
presently  went  on  to  say  that  his  master  had  asked  him  to  inquire 
if  his  housekeeper  was  fond  of  reading. 

As  she  listened,  her  face  so  flushed,  her  voice  so  trembled,  that 
the  old  man  could  not  but  observe  it,  as  she  answered,  "Very." 

"Then  you're  welcome,  miss;  to  go  into  master's  study  when 
he  *8  away,  and  take  what  books  you  please,  though  they  must  be 
kept  clean,  as  he's  mighty  partik'lar.  Them,  and  Peery  and 
Pearl  and  Fleckie  and  old  Wolf,  are  all  one  in  his  heart ;  and  as 
he  *s  going  out  to-morrow  after  breakfast,  and  won't  be  back,  maybe, 
till  afternoon,  you  may  perhaps  like  to  pick  out  one  or  two.  Least- 
way,  miss,^you  're  welcome,  for,  as  master  says,  the  pla^e  is  but 
lonesome,  and  maybe  you  've  been  used  to  a  different  sort  of  life." 

Though  alHhis  was  so  kind.  Miss  Eliot  was  not  communicative. 
She  simply  bid  Elisha  thank  his  master,  and  say  that  Mr.  Badnor 
had  but  to  forward  his  wishes  through  him,  — Elisha,  —  and  they 
should  be  obeyed;  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  inconvenience  himself 
in  the  matter  of  an  interview  with  his  "  new  servant  " —  such  were 
her  words — till  he  felt  quite  equal  to  the  task ;  for  all  that  was 
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necessajy  was  to  intimate  to  Betty  that  she  must  be  obedient,  and 
behave  with  due  respect. 

**  Master  may  say  it,  but  she  won't,"  said  Elisha,  doggedly. 
"  From  master's  manner,  she  *s  said  nothing  yet  about  your  com- 
ing, though  that's  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  a  storm  *s  brewing,  and 
it'll  be  a  rough  one  when  it  comes." 

**  Never  mind,  Elisha!  The  storms  of  life  are  many,  and  none 
are  so  purposeless  as  those  which  come  of  ignorance  and  evil 
natures.  One,  and  many  more  than  one,  will  be  worth  withstand- 
ing, if  I  can  hallow  these  hearths  with  peace." 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  God  bless  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
man,  earnestly ;  ••  may  the  dear  Lord  give  you  heart  and  strength 
to  bear." 

-"He  will,  for  right  and  duty  run  along  the  line  of  His  ever- 
lasting law." 

**  God  bless  you,  ma'am,"  he  said  again,  as  he  slowly  went ; 
*'  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  house,  and  her  guess  of  it  is  the  chain 
with  which  she  binds  dear  master." 

"  Never  mind,  Elisha,  I  may  loosen  it  This  is  a  part  of  my 
duty  here.  Thought  is  a  key  which  unlocks  heavier  mysteries 
than  this  can  be."  , 

He  went  without  another  word,  though  bending  his  head  and 
hands  in  a  sort  of  rude  benediction  as  he  left  the  room.  He  came 
but  once  again,  then  only  to  bring  a  decanter  of  wine  and  one 
of  the  quarterlies.  These  he  placed  upon  the  little  table,  merely 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  **  That  Miss  Eliot  must  not  be  guided  in  her 
time  of  retiring  to  rest  by  household  ways,  as  Betty  went  to  bed 
at  all  hours ;  and  as  this  was  one  of  Mr.  Radnor's  *  writing  nights,' 
he  would  be  sure  to  be  late." 

Miss  Eliot  went  on  quietly  sewing  till  she  had  nicely  double- 
stitched  the  little  bit  of  linen,  and  made  a  neat  button- hole,  thus 
showing  it  was  the  wristband  of  a  shirt ;  then  she  laid  her  work 
by,  and,  taking  the  candle,  left  the  room.  She  had  heard  Betty's 
footstep  on  the  floor  above,  and  her  object  was  to  intimate  that 
she  would  like  her  bed  prepared ;  but  she  had  not  far  to  go,  for,  as 
she  stepped  into  the  hall,  the  woman  was  coming  down  stairs 
with  some  blankets  and  a  pillow  on  her  arm. 

**  I  will  thank  you,  Mrs.  Jack,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  for  she 
could  hear  Mr.  Kadnor  reading  aloud  in  his  study,  "  to  prepare 
my  bedroom,  as  I  wish  to  retire  early." 

"  There,  you  need  n't  trouble  yourself.  I  'sc  knows  my  duty  in 
this  house  as  well  as  anybody.  So  you  '11  find  all  nice  for  you 
when  you  goes  up." 
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Glad  to  find  Mrs.  Jack  in  what  seemed  so  pacific  a  mood,  Miss 
Eliot  returned  to  the  parlor.  The  light  she  carried  was  so  dim 
as  not  to  hide  the  silvery  beauty  of  the  moon,  as  it  poured  down 
through  the  upper  panes  of  the  old  bay-window.  So,  setting  the 
c&ndle  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  she  came  back  to  her  seat,  drew 
up  the  blinds,  and  looked  out  upon  the  splendor  of  the  night 
All  which  lay  before  her  was  bathed  in  its  silver  sheen,  and  be- 
yond, where  dense  clouds  hung  heavily,  burnt  the  watch-fires  of 
the  giant  Labor.  For  her  these  signs  of  manual  power  held  at- 
traction, such  as  she  had  never  known  before,  much  as  she  had 
seen,  much  as  she  had  read,  much  as  she  knew.  She  could  not 
define  it,  except  as  a  consciousness  that  Labor  there  was  preparing 
some  few  of  the  mighty  instruments  towards  Truth  and  Under- 
standing. The  iron  for  the  engine,  the  ship,  the  railway,  the 
coal  for  their  motive  power,  and  with  them  a  myriad  other  things 
by  which  Civilization  shall  plant  her  blessed  feet.  So,  coming 
thence  with  her  gaze  into  the  sheeny  light  again,  the  green  foliage, 
the  dewy  meadows,  the  silent  roadway  about  the  silent  house,  all 
seemed  to  bring  her  peace,  and  fill  a  void  which  now  for  long  had 
lived  with  her  by  night  and  day. 

She  rose,  locked  up  the  wine  in  the  buffet,  of  which  she  found 
the  key  on  the  bunch  sent  in,  and  took  her  peaceful  way.  The 
hour  was  late,  as  she  saw  by  her  watch  and  the  ticking  clock  in  the 
hall.  Mr.  Hadnor  yet  read,  the  moonlight  fell  upon  the  stairs, 
the  house  was  very  still. 

As  she  went  from  stair  to  stair,  a  quickly  passing  shadow  from 
the  corridor  above  glanced  by.  For  the  moment  it  a  little  startled 
her,  but  thinking  that  it  might  be  Betty  moving  lightly  from 
room  to  room,  or  old  Wolf  taking  up  his  place  of  repose,  the  feel- 
ing quickly  went ;  and,  once  upstairs,  she  paused  for  some  minutes 
by  one  of  the  old  windows,  from  whence  the  scene  was  very  lovely. 
Then  she  passed  into  her  room ;  but  of  this  the  first  glance  made 
her  stand  aghast  with  wonder;  for  since  she  had  quitted  it  that 
afternoon,  it  had  been  stripped  of  everything  which  had  made 
it  comfortable.  The  faded  curtains  had  been  taken  down  from 
the  bed,  the  posts  and  tester  now  standing  high  and  bare ;  the 
feather-bed  and  mattress  had  been  supplanted  by  a  thin  flock-bed, 
on  which  was  laid  a  bolster  of  like  material,  and  a  couple  of  dirty 
blankets.  The  easy-chair,  the  looking-glass,  the  toilet-cloth,  were 
gone.  The  dusty  carpet  had  been  replaced  by  the  moth-eaten 
remnant  of  a  red  cloak,  and  the  chambcivware  had  been  taken 
away,  and  a  cracked  earthenware  pan,  such  as  is  used  in  kitchens, 
was  placed  instead.  Even  the  very  window-blinds  had  been  ruth- 
lessly torn  down. 
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Angry  indignation  was  the  first  feeling,  —  next,  utter  amazement 
that  the  woman*s  audacity  dare  proceed  so  far.  The  power  of  auy 
one  must  be  great  indeed  who  should  thus  violate  the  commonest 
rites  of  hospitality  and  the  observances  of  good  behavior ;  and  Miss 
Eliot,  prepared  as  she  had  been  to  meet  much  which  would  be 
disagreeable  in  the  prosecution  and  accomplishment  of  her  good 
work,  had  expected  nothing  so  grossly  oflFensive.  However,  she 
felt  fully  assured  that  Mr.  Kadnor  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
whole  matter;  and  as  appeal  to  him  at  that  hour,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  would  be  both  useless  and  premature,  she 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  at  least  for  that  night 
Thinking  however,  and  this  justly,  that  those  who  had  done  so 
much  might  attempt  more,  she  proceeded  to  lock  the  door ;  but 
the  key  was  gone.  The  staples  of  an  old-fashioned  bolt  were 
there,  and,  looking  about  for  something  to  put  therein,  she  found 
the  bolt  itself  hidden  in  the  grate ;  so  that,  with  the  door  securer 
than  if  it  had  been  locked,  she  felt  she  was  safe,  at  least  for  that 
night,  from  further  annoyance.  She  replaced  the  absent  blankets 
by  some  of  her  own  warm  petticoats,  and  then  looked  about  for 
two  woollen  shawls  and  a  cloak  which  had  come  with  her  luggage. 
Not  seeing  them,  she  presently  recollected  that  Elisha  had  carried 
them  into  the  oak  parlor,  where  they  were  now ;  and  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  to  rest  without  warmer  covering  than  any 
that  was  in  the  room,  she  found  she  must  go  down  stairs  and  get 
them. 

Miss  Eliot  had  now  been  in  her  room  some  time.  Leaving  the 
candle  burning,  unbolting  the  door,  closing  it  after  her,  she  went 
down  softly  in  the  moonlight,  and  towards  the  oak  parlor.  As 
she  passed  Mr.  Eadnor*s  study  door,  she  fancied  she  still  heard 
him  reading,  but  as  she  passed  to  return  with  the  cloaks  and 
shawls  on  her  arm  she  found  instead  that  it  was  persons  talking 
rather  loudly,  their  voices  waxing  louder  and  louder  as  the  con- 
versation went  on.  Not  wishing  to  be  an  eavesdropper,  she  was 
again  in  the  hall,  and  preparing  to  go  upstairs,  when  the  study 
door  was  opened,  and  some  one  coming  partly  forth,  and  holding 
the  door-handle  in  her  hand,  stood  talking  in  a  loud  and  angry 
voice.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  Mrs.  Jack ;  and  as  her 
mistress  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  unperceived^  she  was 
necessarily  a  listener. 

**  Now,  asking  you  for  the  last  time,"  said  Betty,  as- she  put  her 
head  again  within  the  door;  "you  won't  get  rid  of  this  fine 
madam,  that 's  come  where  nobody  wants  her  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot,  my  excellent  Betty,"  was  the  meek  reply; 
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**  sbc  comes  well  recommeDded,  as  a  simple  and  honest  woman. 
Not  very  young  either,  if  I  recollect.  And  her  duties  will  be  of 
BO  diflFerent  a  kind  to  any  you  can  perform  for  me,  that  you  cannot 
.well  disagree.  You  will  keep  to  your  kitchen,  she  lo  her  parlor ; 
she  will  come  in  and  read  to  me,  occasionally  write  letters,  see  to 
the  female  parishioners  when  they  're  sick,  and  to  other  necessary 
matters  that  have  been  for  a  long  time  neglected  on  account  of  my 
health.  These  arc  your  several  services,  and  if  you  behave  with 
kindness  and  respect,  my  excellent  Betty,  the  harmony  of  the 
house  can  in  no  way  be  disturbed." 

"  I  tell  you  it  shall !  "  said  the  woman,  stalking  again  into  the 
room,  and  leaving  the  door  so  widely  ajar  that  each  of  her  offensive 
words  was  distinctly  audible ;  and  that  whilst  she  and  me  lives 
under  the  same  roof,  her  life  shall  be  no  holiday." 

**  You  *re  angry,  and  speak  in  temperately,  my  good  Betty,"  said 
the  poor  gentleman ;  **  and  as  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  have  writing 
yet  to  do,  please  go,  — we  '11  talk  some  other  time." 

"I  won't  have  it  no  other  time.  I'll  have  it  settled  now, 
whether  shC  or  me 's  to  go !  " 

"  Really,  Betty,  if  you  put  the  matter  so,  f/ou  had  better  go  I  " 

•*  Very  well,"  she  said,  emphatically,  and  in  that  low  and  hiss- 
ing voice  betwixt  the  teeth,  which  is  so  expressive ;  **  very  —  very 
well,  master.  You  've  made  your  choice,  and  so  the  Street  End 
House  matter  shall  be  something  more  than  country  talk  afore  long. 
I  won  t  lose  a  good  master  and  a  good  place  without  being  quits 
in  jt,  that  you  may  be  sure.     Very  well,  the  choice  is  your  own." 

She  came  otft,  and  slamiiied  to  the  door  as  she  spoke  with  in- 
solent audacity ;  but  not  withdrawing  more  than  a  few  paces,  she 
stood  there  in  its  shadow  listening.  It  seemed  to  happen  fully  as 
she  expected ;  for  presently  a  somewhat  feeble  step  could  be  heard 
shuffling  towards  the  door,  and  a  trembling  hand  opening  it  said : 

**  Betty !  —  my  good  Betty,  —  let  ine  speak  to  you ! " 

Betty  crept  away  still  a  little  farther,  and  did  not  reply  till 
Mr.  Radnor  had  repeated  his  call.  Then  she  chose  to  answer  by 
roughly  saying,    **  What  do  you  want?  "  '^ 

**  To  speak  to  you  a  few  more  words,  my  good  Betty,"  said  her 
master. 

And  in  his  great  anxiety  to  induce  her  to  return,  he  came  forth 
into  the  hall.  Not  till  he  had  said  this  over  and  over  again  did 
she  sullenly  follow  him  back  into  the  room.  It  was  evident  that 
he  sous^iit  to  temporize  with  this  abominable  woman, — hence  the 
Becret  of  her  power. 

**  You  misunderstand  me,  Betty,  and  are  over-hasty;  for  you 
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sorely,  in  what  yon  threaten,  cannot  mean  to  injure  the  innocent. 
As  to  your  place,  yon  can  keep  it  for  a  time.  This  person  may 
not  suit  me  after  all,  and " 

•*  Shan't  suit  you,  if  I  'm  to  stay,"  she  interrupted,  insolently. 
**  As  to  reading  to  you«  and  whatnot  of  that  sort,  there 's  many  a 
edicated  chap  in  Wclton  as  'd  walk  over  twice  or  ihriQC  a  week, 
and  cheap  euough,  if  yon  need  help  o'  that  sort  But  it 's  all 
your  own  fault  that  you  had  n*t  this<;omfort  long  ago.  For  did  n't 
I,  the  time  Lisha  went  to  see  his  old  brother,  the  butler  at  Long- 
ford Hall,  bring *' 

"  Enough  of  that ! "  in  his  turn  interrupted  Mr.  Badnor,  and 
in  a  Toice  which  for  its  loud  and  deep  intensity,  was  a  marvellous 
contrast  to  its  foregone  tone  of  wavering  imbecility ;  "  woman, 
enough  of  that !  If  I  have  to  bear  some  of  the  sorrows  of  this 
life,  God,  at  least,  sees  my  life  is  pure,  —  my  hearth  an  unpolluted 
onel" 

Julius  1  Julius!  ears  are  listening  that  drink  in  every  word,  as 
parched  and  drooping  flowers  the  evening's  dew.  The  heart  on 
which  you  have  to  lean  was  strong  before,  —  now  no  rock  is  stronger, 
for  it  knows  yoti  ncyer  lied  I  The  battle  is  half  fought  for  you, 
thus  resting  on  jour  noble  truth  I 

"Hal  hal "  laughed  the  woman, bitterly.  "  Saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another,  —  as  Street  End  House  might  tell,  —  be  differ- 
ent things.  As  to  them  I  brought  here  to  be  useful  to  you,  you 
was  altogether  wrong  in  what  you  thought,  —  for " 

•*  Woman !  "  repeated  the  same  austere  voice,  "  cease,  I  say,  or 
I'llcallElishal" 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments,  during  which  Mrs.  Jack 
was  prolific  in  hypocritical  teans.  These  dry,  her  insolence  re- 
turned. 

•*  I  've  never  forgotten  thatf*'  she  said,  "  for  a  reason  you  may 
one  day  know ;  and  for  the  rest  of  jour  wishes  in  it,  you  may  just 
as  well  be  told  I  laugh  nigh  all  of  'em  to  scorn.  And  now  about 
this  fine  miss,  as  you  and  that  Mister  Simeon  think  tp  put  over 
my  head,  —  you  can't,  and  you  shan't,  and  you  must  pretty  soon 
make  your  choice.  I  '11  give  you  a  little  time,  —  and  be  mistress 
all  the  while,  —  mark  that !  Then,  if  she  don't,  I  '11  go,  as  may- 
be you  wish,  —  and  then,  — you  know  the  rest  /" 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  reply  of  any  sort ;  but,  coming  forth, 
closed  the  door  with  a  loud  bang,  stalked  across  the  hall  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  minute  after  the  sound  of  a  glass  against 
a  bottle  could  be  heard. 

Miss  Eliot  had  in  the  first  instance  but  narrowly  escaped  the 
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woman's  obseiration;  and  when  the  latter  was  called  back 
into  the  stady  by  Mr.  Badnor,  her  intense  interest  in  what  was 
said,  and  her  hope  that  she  might  gather  some  information 
which  might  be  useful  to  her  in  her  good  work,  induced  her  to 
remain.  Now,  however,  she  went  quickly  upstairs  to  her  room, 
parUy  to  guard  against  surprise,  partly  because  the  deep,  low 
sigh  which  followed  the  woman's  exit,  gave  her,  as  it  met  her 
ear,  pain  of  the  saddest  kind. 

Once  only  through  the  night  was  she  disturbed.  Then  some 
one  came  to  her  door,  and  tried  to  open  it ;  but  a  low  growl, 
as  much  as  the  restraining  bolt,  prevented  entrauce.  Eetreat* 
ing  steps  soon  followed.  Then  rising,  she  softly  undid  the  door, 
to  find  old  Wolf  stretched  before  it  Fatting  him,  for  which 
grace  he  licked  her  hand  tenderly,  and  again  laid  down  his  head 
in  a  way  that  said,  **  You  are  the  good  angel  of  the  house,  and 
as  such  I  will  resolutely  guard  you,''  she  secured  her  door,  and 
stole  to  bed.  There  came  no  further  disturbance,  and  to  a  long 
and  restless  night  the  dawn  followed. 

She  rose  with  it,  took  her  bath,  dressed,  and  resolved  to  go  down 
into  the  garden  and  wander  through  it  without  restraint.  Not  a 
sound  as  yet  had  broken  the  stillness  of  the  house ;  but,  when 
she  opened  her  door,  she  found  old  Wolf  was  gone,  and  saw  that 
a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  stood  ajar.  As  she 
had  perceived  on  the  previous  evening  that  this  opened  into  an 
unoccupied  bedroom,  she  walked  thither  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing a  looking-glass,  in  which  to  see,  perhaps,  if  her  abundant 
braids  of  hair  were  gathered  fully  beneath  the  little  head-dress. 

There  was  no  one  within  the  room,  and  the  glass  stood  beneath 
one  of  the  charming  old  casements  which  looked  so  far  away, 
over  the  garden,  the  meadows,  the  railway,  the  distant  hill. 
This  last  was  yet  half  hidden  in  the  gray  dawn,  only  its  upmost 
crags  were  gilded  by  broad  patches  of  the  early  sun ;  whilst  all  its 
base,  and  much  of  the  meadows  stretching  towards  the  parson- 
age  was  covered  by  mist,  that  floated,  cloud-like,  along  the 
ground.  As  she  looked,  she  saw  a  figure  coming  swiftly  through 
the  mist,  and,  as  it  emerged  by  degrees  into  a  clearer  point  of 
view,  she  saw  it  was  a  short  woman,  wrapped  in  a  gray  cloak. 
Her  feet  must  have  been  wetted  by  the  grass,  which,  in  places, 
stood  ready  for  the  scythe;  but,  regardless  of  this,  she  came 
swiftly  towards  the  parsonage,  and  at  length  was  ouly  hidden 
from  view  by  the  foliage  of  some  intervening  trees.  Wondering 
for  the  instant  what  this  woman's  purpose  could  be,  and  then 
concluding  that  she  was  bound  on  some  errand  to  a  distant  farm 
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or  house,  the  nearest  path  to  which  lay  that  way,  Miss  Eliot 
turned  to  go.  As  she  did  so,  her  eye  fell  upon  some  small  light 
object  on  the  floor,  which,  picking  up  and  laying  on  the  table, 
she  saw  was  a  primrose-colored  glove.  It  had  been  worn,  was 
soiled  and  torn,  as  though  from  rough  pulling  off  and  on.  It 
was  assuredly  neither  a  lady'a  glove  nor  one  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Jack,  —  whose,  then,  could  it  be  ?  Here  was  unexpected  addition 
to  the  mystery  of  the  house ! 

Once  in  the  garden,  she  took  her  way  to  the  brook,  on  whose 
crystal  waters  the  sun  now  divinely  fell.  As  she  descended  the 
path  thereto,  old  Wolf  came  bounding  towards  her,  stopped  an 
instant  for  a  pat  on  his  dear  old  head,  then  bounded  forward 
again  with  a  sudden  whine  of  joy.  Almost  the  same  instant, 
Miss  Eliot  became  conscious  that  some  one  had  crossed  the  brook, 
and  was  now  advancing  towards  her.  Afraid  that  it  might  be 
Mr.  Radnor,  whose  time  of  rising  she  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with,  and,  were  it  him.  of  appearing  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy, 
she  stepped  upon  the  flower-border,  and  so  within  the  shelter  of 
a  spreading  shrub.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  steps  came,  and  then 
passed  by,  —  not  Mr.  Radnor,  but  the  short  woman  in  the  gray 
cloail  Miss  Eliot,  from  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  saw  that  she 
was  somewhat  elderly,  and  probably  above  the  rank  of  a  ser- 
vant, though  her  dress  was  much  like  that  of  one.  Wolf  seemed 
to  know  her  well,  for  he  walked  beside  her,  upturning  now  and 
then  a  sidelong  glance  into  her  face. 

Miss  Eliot  kept  still,  till  she  thought  the  person  would  be  out 
of  sight.  But,  just  as  she  was  moving  away,  she  could  hear  the 
woman  returning.  Presently  she  passed  again,  forded  the  brook, 
and  took  her  way  back  along  the  dewy  fields.  Here  was  an 
addition  to  the  mystery,  and  such  seemed  quickly  to  increase. 

When  she  gained  the  lovely  terrace,  which  hitherto  she  had 
only  seen  from  a  distance,  Jiliss  Eliot  judged  from  the  unopened 
casement  that  Mr.  Radnor  was  not  yet  up ;  indeed  no  one  seemed 
astir  but  Elisha,  who  was  opening  the  shutters  and  otherwise 
busy.  She  therefore  enjoyed  her  walk,  pausing  often  in  the 
splendor  of  the  sunrise  —  for  the  shadows  of  the  early  day  were 
chill  —  to  greatly  wonder  what  the  trouble  could  be  that  lay  thus 
upon  the  solitary  master  of  the  housa.  The  more  she  thought,  the 
more  intricate  the  mystery  grew ;  till  oply  one  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  it  was  faith  to  her,  and  that  was,  that  Mr.  Radnor*s 
life  was  still  what  it  had  been  so  many  years,  the  pure  and  good 
one  of  a  worthy  man.  As  she  stood  thus  in  a  spot  away  from 
the  house,  the  old  dog  brought  something  in  his  mouth  and  laid 
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it  at  her  feet  Stooping  and  taking  it,  she  saw,  to  her  great 
surpriBe,  that  it  was  a  child's  sock,  newly-knitted  of  the  finest 
wooL  Seeing  this  taken,  the  dog  went  off  as  though  for  more ; 
Miss  Eliot  therefore  followed  him,  and  in  a  small  thatched  sum- 
mer-house, lying  off  the  terrace  in  a  solitary  nook,  she  found 
him  tearing  at  a  paper  parcel  on  the  floor,  in  which  were  pina- 
fores,  socks,  and  other  small  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  beauti- 
fully fine,  and  fabricated  with  much  evidence  of  loving  care.  To 
one  pair  of  socks  was  pinned  a  little  strip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  delicate  hand,  "  For  our  darling  child."  And 
this  was  the  only  evidence  that  some  mother's  love  had  wrought 
these  things,  perhaps  in  secret  Ai^  it  instantly  occurred  to 
Miss  Eliot,  the  parcel  had  been  brought  by  the  woman  in  the 
gray  cloak ;  and  in  the  first  instance  it  seemed  to  have  been  hidden 
behind  a  strip  of  wood,  beneath  the  seat,  but,  attracted  probably 
by  the  smell  of  a  small  paper  of  sponge  cakes  that  had  been 
packed  within,  old  Wolf  had  rooted  the  parcel  out,  and  tearing 
it  open  with  his  claws,  had  made  his  breakfast  off  the  delicacies, 
and  then  brought  the  telltale  sock  to  his  new  mistress.  Sundry 
fragments  and  the  enveloping  paper  were  evidence  enough  against 
the  old  fellow,  but  otherwise  he  had  done  no  harm  beyond  mere 
displacement  With  the  utmost  promptitude.  Miss  Eliot  resolved 
to  repair  the  damage,  for  she  had  a  sort  of  consciousness  that  the 
secret  was  Mr.  Eadnor's,  and  no  one's  else ;  she  therefore  placed 
the  parcel  beneath  the  shawl  she  had  thrown  around  her,  and 
returning  to  the  house  and  to  her  room,  tied  and  sealed  it  afresh 
in  a  similar  sheet  of  paper,  and  going  again  into  the  garden,  hid 
it,  as  before,  in  the  summer-house. 

This  done,  she  took  her  way  to  the  poultiy-yard,  to  see  if  the 
chicks  brought  yesterday  were  safe  and  well,  and  there  she  found 
old  Elisha  busy  feeding  his  charge,  inclusive  of  Peri,  Pearl,  and 
Fleckie.  He  bid  his  mistress  ''good  morning"  with  great  re- 
spect, told  her  he  had  set  breakfast  in  the  oak-parlor,  and  hoped 
that  Betty  had  made  her  bed  comfortable.  Miss  Eliot,  with  a 
smile,  told  him  how  comfortable. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  old  man's  utter  amazement ; 
all  he  did  for  some  minutes  was  to  stand  rubbing  his  head,  as  he 
ejaculated,  — 

"  Well,  there  now !  —  well,  there  now ! " 

"  It  really  is  a  fact,  Elisha,  as  you  yourself  may  witness  if  you 
will  go  upstairs." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,  missis,  for  my  'pinion  of  her  *s  been 
bad  enough  this  many  a  day.    I  'm  only  thinking,  if  she  dare 
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do  go  much,  what  it's  not  she'll  do  next    But  I  must  tell 
master." 

"Not  a  word,  Elisba,"  interrupted  the  housekeeper;  "mere 
complaint  to  Mr.  Eadnor  will  for  the  present  do  no  good. 
Whereas,  if  I  proceed  quietly,  and  act  rather  t>  "^ja  talk,  matters 
will  so  fashion  themselves,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  in  the  end  to  effect 
what  is  needful.  Therefore,  not  a  word  of  complaint  to  Mr. 
Radnor,  unless  absolutely  required.  As  to  the  bedroom,  I  will 
send  to  Wclton  and  purchase  enough  to  make  the  room  comfort- 
able.    Do  you  know  any  one  who  can  go  ?  " 

•*I  would,  miss;  but  I  have  to  drive  master  to  the  station, 
and  fetch  him  again  in  the  afternoon.  Besides  this,  he  does  not 
like  my  leaving  the  house  too  long  together  at  a  time,  and  he 
repeated  this  last  night  when  he  gave  me  the  keys.  Then  my  usual 
.helpmate,  Dan*el,  is  at  this  time  busy  with  his  own  bit  of  croft, 
and  so  wouldn't  like  to  be  losing  a  morning;  but  Silas  Moore 
would  do  you  any  service  you  needCd.  He  's  going  to  Welton 
some  time  to-day  with  a  load  of  com,  and  if  you  write  *em  down 
on  a  bit  of  paper  he  'd  bring  back  anything  as  handsomely  and  as 
honestly  as  any  man." 

*•  Thank  you.     Moore  farm  is  not  far  off  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  only  a  bit  down  the  hill,  and  then  a  gate  to  the 
right  leads  straight  to  it.     I  '11  see  if  I  can't  go  there  presently." 

"  I  will  spare  you  that,  Elisha,  for  after  breakfast  I  and  Wolf 
will  try  to  find  our  way.  Now,  go  into  the  house,  and  see  how 
Mr.  Radnor  is,  and  at  what  hour  he  would  like  his  breakfast.  If 
he  is  not  well,  let  me  send  it  up  to  him,  for,  poor  gentleman,  he 
may  not  have  rested  much,  as  he  went  to  bed  late,  and  with  no 
peaceful  mind  ;  for  that  woman,  from  what  I  overheard,  was  with 
him  in  his  study,  and  deeply  roused  his  anger." 

"Did  she,  miss?  That's  just  what  I  expected  she  would  do. 
But  I  doubt  me  if,  for  all  that,  she 's  got  things  to  her  mind,  for 
she 's  in  a  rare  bad  way  this  morning.  However,  she 's  going  off 
some  where, — to  Welton,  I  s'posc, — for  she  's  bid  me  put  the  farm- 
horse  into  the  light  cart.  But  that's  mostly  how  it  is;  master 
rarely  goes  out  on  a  bit  of  bis'ness,  but  she  goes  too." 

"  Indeed  !     Does  Mr.  Radnor  know  of  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so ;  least  I  've  told  him,  though  he  never  said  ■ 
anything  in  return.     But  for  all  her  prying,  if  prying  it  be,  she 's 
never  made  much  out,  as  I  think" 

"  Let  us  hope  not,  for  such  a  woman  is  no  fit  depositary  for 
either  a  sorrow  or  a  joy.  But  now  oblige  me,  and  go  up  to  Mr. 
Radnor." 
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Wben  Elisha  was  gone,  Miss  Eliot  stooped  down  for  an 
instant  to  caress  the  chicks,  which,  to  her  surprise,  were  so 
tame  as  to  fly  on  to  her  shoulder,  and  run  up  her  wide  sleeves ; 
nor  would  they  leave  her  till  she  reached  the  house.  How  ten- 
derly they  had  been  reared  this  was  a  sure  sign,  and  it  made  her 
resolve  to  see  Holly  Cottage  and  their  young  mistress  before 
long. 

Elisha  had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  oak-parlor,  so  that  when  Miss 
Eliot  went  in  the  kettle  sang  on  one  hob,  and  a'  saucepan  wherein 
to  boil  eggs  simmered  on  the  other ;  the  small  table  was  spread 
with  the  poor  crockery  of  the  overnight,  and  with  a  clean  coarse 
towel  in  lieu  of  a  better  table-cloth.  But  the  viands  were  of  the 
best ;  fresh  water-cresses  from  the  brook,  early  radishes,  eggs,  and 
cream. 

When  the  old  man  came  down  it  was  to  say  that  his  master  was 
far  from  well,  though  up,  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  beside  the 
open  window,  with  his  book.  He  seemed  pleased  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  having  his  breakfast  in  the  peace  and  stillness  of  his 
chamber,  though  he  merely  only  nodded  assent. 

Cutting  some  bread,  and  leaving  Elisha  to  toast  it.  Miss  Eliot 
went  up  to  her  room.  Taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  an  inner 
pocket,  she  selected  one  of  sundry  substantial  boxes,  and,  opening 
it,  it  was  seen  to  contain  various  articles  of  china,  and  other  like 
things.  Selecting  from^raongst  these  a  cup  and  saucer,  she  med- 
itated for  a  moment,  and  then  replaced  it.  Taking  another  in  its 
stead,  of  capacious  dimensions,  she  carefully  relocked  the  box,  then 
from  another  she  took  a  small  damask  cloth,  and  with  these  thjngs 
she  hurried  down  again  and  made  the  tea.  Then  she  consulted 
Elisha  as  to  what  constituted  his  master's  favorite  breakfast. 

**  Why,  yc  see,  ma'am,  he 's  mighty  fond  of  a  bit  of  ham,  but 
she  '11  never  scarce  let  him  taste  it.  There 's  a  ham  cut  now,  but 
I'll  bo  bound  to  say  it 's  locked  up  in  the  pantry,  and  the  key's 
safe  in  her  pocket." 

**  We  '11  see,  Elisha.  If  I  do  not  exercise  my  right  as  mistress 
here,  as  far  as  can  peacefully  be  done,  we  shall  never  have  mat- 
ters much  better  than  they  are.  Will  you  therefore  go  round  to 
the  yard,  so  as  to  be  within  call,  and  I  will  go  in  and  speak  to 
her.'? 

"You  had  better  not,  Miss,  for  she's  like  a  raging  bear  this 
morning,  and  she  may  harm  you,  that  she  may." 

"  I  do  not  fear  her, •Elisha."  Saying  this,  Miss  Eliot  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  old  man ;  then,  crossing  the  hall,  she  tapped 
at  the  kitchen-door  and  entered.    Betty  was  seated,  coddling  her- 
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self  by  the  fire  as  usual,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  an  excellent 
breakfast  before  her,  and  with  tea  poured  into  two  breakfast  cups ; 
one  of  these  she  instantly  tried  to  conceal,  by  pushing  it  between 
the  loaf  and  slop-basin ;  but  the  mistress's  eye  was  far  too  quick, 
though  she  said  nothing.  Advancing  to  the  table,  she  civilly 
requested  Mrs.  Jack  to  prepare  some  ham  for  breakfast ;  but  that 
personage,  not  condescending  to  answer,  only  took  up  her  teacup 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  fire.  Miss  Eliot  again  spoke  to  the 
woman,  but  again  she  made  no  answer.  The  mistress  then  crossed 
the  kitchen,  but  the  pantry  door  was  locked,  whereupon,  as 
her  mind  was  already  made  up  as  to  how  she  should  act,  she  called 
Elisha  in,  and  bid  him  lif^  down  one  of  some  half-dozen  hama 
which  hung,  with  other  stores,  from  the  centre  beam  of  the 
kitchen.  This  he  did,  cut  a  slice  from,  and  fetched  his  mistress 
the  gridiron  to  broil  it.  But  when  she  approached  the  fire  the 
woman,  with  menace,  interposed,  and  said  she  should  not  come. 

*'  I  certainly  shall,  Mrs.  Jack,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  with  unmoved 
courage.  *'  I  am,  both  by  Mr.  Radnor's  and  liis  friends'  authority, 
the  mistress  of  this  house,  and  I  intend  to  act  as  such.  Let  me 
give  you  to  understand,  too,  that  as  long  as  you  remain  here  you 
will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  restrain  your  temper,  even  if  you 
cannot  act  with  civility.  If,  by  reason  of  your  long  tyranny,  and 
his  own  broken  health,  Mr.  Eadnor  has  become  afraid  of  you,  I 
am  not;  and,  moreover,  I  am  acquainted  with  several  circum- 
stances that,  should  you  urge  me  too  far,  I  will  at  once  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  place  in  a  quarter  where  inquiry  most  unpleas- 
ant to  yourself  must  necessarily  follow." 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  "  was  the  insolent  and  ready  question. 

But  the  housekeeper,  firm  to  her  resolve  to  have  no  war  of  words, 
answered  not,  but  quietly  proceeded  with  the  little  duty  which  had 
led  her  to  the  fire.  She  had  concluded  it,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  kitchen,  when  Betty,  starting  from  her  seat,  hurried  to  the 
outer  door,  and  in  a  moment  was  to  be  heard  wrangling  with  some 
one  who  stood  there. 

"  No,  I  won't  give  it  to  you,"  said  the  new-comer ;  the  post- 
master's  orders  were  strict  that  this  letter,  containing  the  key  of 
the  post-bag,  was  only  to  be  given  to  Miss  Eliot,  the  new  house- 
keeper, or  to  Mr.  Radnor  himself,  and  I  take  care  I  obey,  for 
there  's  been  fuss  enough  about  the  letters  which  have  been  lost, 
though  I  know  well  enough  that  more  than  one  of  'em  was  put 
safe  into  your  hand&"  • 

''It's  Gibbs,  the  postman,  miss,"  whispered  Elisha,  who  stood 
holding  the  little  dish  of  ham  to  the  fire  to  keep  it  warm;  and  he 
aeems  to  want  you.^* 
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Miss  Eliot  therefore  hastened  to  the  door,  and  there  stood  a 
decent-looking  young  man,  with  some  letters  in  one  hand,  a  new 
and  bulky-looking  post-bag  in  the  other,  and  others  older  and  more 
worn  swung  about  his  neck.  Miss  Eliot  told  him  her  name,  and 
he  at  once  gave  her  the  bag  and  its  key  in  an  envelope,  scaled 
with  the  post-seal  of  the  nearest  country  town. 

'*  I  *m  to  take  back  a  receipt  of  the  safe  delivery  of  this  en- 
velope, ma'am,"  he  said ;  **  for  letters  of  value  have  been  lost,  and 
this  is  to  prevent  a  like  occurrence  again." 

"  And  pray,  who  ordered  it?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jack ;  **  I  've  lived 
here  these  eight  years,  and  there  never  was  a  bag  afore." 

"It  is  not  my  business  to  answer  such  a  question,"  said  the 
postman,  shortly;  and,  obeying  Miss  Eliot's  desire,  —  that  he 
should  go  round  to  the  porch  and  await  her  signature,  —  he  hur- 
ried away.  Elisha  had  already  gone  forward  with  the  bag  and  the 
dish,  and  his  mistress  now  followed.  But  just  as  she  reached  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen,  the  woman  clutched  her  by  the  arm  and 
held  her. 

"  You  don't  think,  do  you,  that  I  won't  have  a  reckoning  for 
this?"  she  asked,  with  hoarse  rage.  "Poisoning  master's  ears 
with  lies  of  my  being  a  thief!  " 

*'  Let  me  go,  Mrs.  Jack,"  was  the  unmoved  answer,  though  the 
voice  faltered,  and  the  kindly  heart  beat  quicker  and  louder  than 
it  should  do. 

"  Ay,  now  you  may,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  And  as 
she  spoke  she  raised  her  hand  as  though  to  strike  the  lady's  face ; 
but  Miss  Eliot,  perceiving  the  intent,  and  moving  her  head  aside, 
the  blow  fell  down  upon  her  left  arm  with  such  effect  as  for  a 
moment  to  make  it  feel  as  though  broken  in  twain.  Sick  and 
faint,  she  staggered  to  the  door,  with  much  effort  opened  it,  then 
closed  it  behind  her,  and,  reaching  the  staircase,  sank  down  upon 
the  lower  step.  In  a  few  minutes  tcara  had  come  to  her  relief. 
Then  resolving,  with  that  force  of  will  she  possessed  in  a  large 
degree,  to  boar  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  if  likely  to  effect 
the  reasonable  and  kindly  purpose  she  had  in  view,  she  rose,  sup- 
pressed all  show  of  tears  and  pain,  and,  hastening  to  the  parlor, 
signed  the  paper,  sent  Elisha  out  with  it,  with  a  shilling  for  the 
postman,  and  then  sat  down  to  prepare  Mr.  Radnor's  breakfast. 
But  she  could  not  use  her  stricken  hand,  try  as  she  would ;  and 
when  the  old  man  came  back  and  busied  himself  about  the 
little  table  in  spreading  the  cloth  upon  a  tray,  and  so  on,  he  at 
once  noticed  his  mistress's  pallid  face  and  her  black  and  swollen 
fingers. 
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*'  Dear  Lord  1 "  he  said,  with  infinite  pain  and  oonstemation, 
"that  woman,  then,  has  stnick  jou,  ma'am  ?  " 

'*  Hash,  Elisha,  not  a  word  about  it  to  any  one.  Yes,  she  has; 
but  it  is  a  mere  bruise,  and  all  sign  of  it  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
hours." 

« It  won't,  miss,  —  it 's  a  dreadful  blow,  and  its  mark  '11  last 
your  life,  I  'm  pretty  sure.  Master  must  know  this.  Come  now 
what  will,  Betty  must  be  sent  off,  and  more 's  the  pity  this  had  n't 
been  done  many  a  day  ago." 

She  had  an  austere  and  determined  way  with  her  when  she 
-willed,  and  Elisha  was  now  made  aware  of  it  to  the  full.  In  a 
few  brief  words  she  utterly  forbade  all  notice  or  mention  of  the 
mattSr ;  and  she  made  the  old  man  make  a  promise  to  that  effect, 
which  he  did,  though  Tery  reluctantly.  She  then,  intent  upon  the 
duty  which  was  before  her,  poured  out  Mr.  Radnor's  tea,  set  it 
with  dainty  art  upon  the  tray,  with  eggs,  ham,  water-cresses, 
radishes,  toast,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  then,  unlocking  the 
letter-bag,  sought  out  his  letters.  There  were  but  two  and  a 
newspaper,  whilst  there  were  full  a  dozen  letters  for  herself;  of 
these  the  number  vastly  surprised  Elisha,  though  he  made  no  com- 
ment thereon.     But  he  had  a  word  to  say  as  he  took  up  the  tray. 

**  'Sense  me,  miss,  but  your  ways  and  master's  will  fit  to  a  hair. 
He  never  drinks  sugar  in  his  tea,  and  you  ain't  put  any  in,  —  he 
likes  his  letters  laid  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  breakfast  cup, 
and  you  've  put  'em  there,  —  and  he  has  always  his  bread  and 
butter  cut  very  thin,  and  his  egg  prepared,  —  and  you  've  done  it 
all.  You  might  have  known  master  half  your  life,  miss,  and  not 
done  more." 

A  slight  shade  of  color  suffused  her  face,  still  pallid  from  the 
blow ;  but  she  made  no  reply.  Affecting  to  be  anxious  about  her 
letters,  she  took  up  one,  broke  the  seal,  read  it  whilst  she  sipped 
her  tea ;  and  so  the  old  m^n,  with  a  glance  of  reverence  cast  upon 
her,  went  his  quiet  way. 

She  read  no  longer,  then ;  but  listened,  as  he  passed  from  stair 
to  stair,  with  greater  eagerness  a^  the  distance  grew,  —  but  no 
sound  fell  upon  her  ear,  so  her  anxiety  was  stilled. 

She  was  reading  the  last  of  her  letters,  when  Elisha  came  down 
again  with  his  master's  cup  for  a  fresh  supply  of  tea.  She  poured 
it  out  without  a  word,  though  she  noticed  that  the  old  man  was 
intently  regarding  her;  then,  as  he  took  the  cup,  she  simply 
said,  '*  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Badnor  seemed  the  better  for  his 
breakfast." 

'<  A  deal,  miss,  though  he  ain't  said  so;  but  I  see  he  noticed 
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eveiytluiig  on  the  traj  pretty  sliarply.  All  lie  said,  miss,  was,  as 
I  took  up  the  cup,  '  I  see,  Elisha,  there  are  better  days  in  stoie 
for  all  of  OS.'  I  replied,  '  I  think  there  be,  sir ;  partik'lar  when 
that  old  Missis  Witch  in  the  kttchen  chooses  to  pack  and  go.  And 
if  you  know'd  all  her  doings,  that'd  be  pretty  soon/  " 

The  old  man,  as  he  spoke,  pointed  to  his  mistress's  contused 
hand,  and  added,  with  much  genuine  indignation,  -^ 

'*  I  couldn't  help  saying  that,  and  I  only  wish  I  might  have 
spoke  plainer.     However,  master's  only  answer  was  a  sigh." 

"  And  such,  Elisha,  only  shows  us  that  mere  complaint  to  Mr. 
Radnor  would  do  no  good.  His  health  is  broken,  and,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  he  will  not  dismiss  this  woman,  as  any  other 
master  would,  at  once,  and  with  no  hope  that  she  should  return. 
I  should  be  careless  of  anything  she  might  threaten ;  and  my  own 
idea  is,  that  his  own  fear  of  the  injury  she  might  cause  him  or 
others  is  wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  a  mere  phantom  of  the 
brain  of  a  nervous  man ;  still,  as  he  believes  in  its  reality,  com- 
plaint would  only  lead  to  his  having  a  fresh  altercation  with  this 
woman,  in  which  her  insolence  would  but  increase  his  fear  and 
her  own  power.  Therefore,  I  forbid  a  single  word  about  this 
slight  matter.  It  has  even  its  advantages,  as  it  places  her  com- 
pletely in  my  power,  should  her  behavior  yet  necessitate  the  inter- 
fcrenoe  of  a  magistrate.  But  I  think  this  great  evil  will  work 
its  own  cure ;  and  i^at,  finding  she  cannot  live  here  in  comfort,  or 
with  profit  to  herself,  she  will  just  now  go." 

"  Not,  ma'am,  till  she  has  done  every  bit  of  mischief  that  she 
can,  you  may  be  sure.  I  've  borne  her  ways  too  long  not  to  know 
what  Betty  Jack  really  is.  As  to  what  master's  secret  be,  I  don't 
pretend  to  guess.  He  never  told  me  aught  about  it  All  I  know 
18,  that  I  drive  him  to  the  railway  station  every  three  or  four 
months,  and  that  he  goes  a  short  journey,  but  where,  he  doesn't 
say.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  parish  gossip  about  master 
and  a  lady  as  came  with  her  little  boy  to  live  at  Street  End 
House,  some  three  years  ago ;  but  my  belief  is  that  Betty  set  the 
scandal  afloat  herself,  and  added  to  it  by  all  sorts  of  hints  and 
by-talk.  Other  folks  have  seen,  they  say,  a  young  woman  about 
the  house,  at  strange  sort  of  times,  but  I  never  d\4 ;  and  my 
'pinion  is,  that  dear  master  is  as  innocent  of  evil  as  a  babo 
unborn." 

<*  I  think  80  too,  Elisha ;  and  this  gives  me  the  fullest  confidenoe 
in  the  duty  which  lies  before  me.  Now,  when  you  go  up  again, 
inquire  from  Mr.  Badnor  at  what  hour  he  would  like  to  dine,  as  I 
musk  begin  to  get  regularity  in  our  little  household ;  and  also 
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learn,  in  case  of  my  finding  matters  whicli  need  repair  or  altersp 
tion,  if  I  have  his  authority  for  the  same  being  done." 

When  Elisha  was  gone,  Miss  Eliot  herself  went  upstairs,  and 
fetched  some  tincture  she  had  in  a  small  medicine  chest ;  and  bath- 
ing her  arm  with  this,  the  swelling  and  blackness  soon  decreased, 
this  to  an  extent. that  surprised  the  old  man  when  he  returned. 
He  bore  his  master's  thanks  for  the  charming  breakfast  which  had 
been  sent  upstairs,  as  well  as  Mr.  Radnor's  authority  to  do  in  all 
respects  as  Miss  Eliot  considered  necessary,  —  with  this  consider- 
ation borne  in  mind  however,  that  his  money  affairs  were  not  in 
a  very  prosperous  state,  owing,  as  he  feared,  to  his.  servant's  bad 
management ;  but,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  his  housekeeper  might 
act,  —  though  of  this  and  other  things  he  would  speak  as  soon  as 
he  felt  able  to  seek  an  interview. 

*'  Mr.  Radnor's  authority  is  all  I  require,"  was  Miss  Eliot's 
only  answer. 

Elisha  then  added  that  he  had  to  drive  his  master  to  the  rail- 
way station  in  about  an  hour's  time,  and  fetch  him  thence  at  three 
o'clock,  and  that  four,  or  a  little  before,  would  be  early  enough 
for  dinner.  He  likewise  said  that  the  house  was  to  be  left  in 
peace  for  that  day,  as  Betty  was  herself  putting  the  horse  into  the 
cart,  and  otherwise  prepared  to  be  off  to  Welton,  according  to  her 
own  account 

**  But  her  going,  ma'am,"  added  Elisha,  **  need  n't  put  you  out 
about  master's  dinner ;  for  if  so  be  you  know  anything  about  cook- 
ing, why " 

"  I  'm  a  very  fair  cook,  Elisha." 

**  Why,  dear  me,  ma'am,  you  'pears  to  me  to  know  most  things. 
Well,  I  should  n't  have  thought  that  a  lady  like  you,  with  such 
little  fair  hands,  would  ha'  know'd  much  about  saucepans  and 
gridirons ;  but  if  you  do,  I  '11  do  the  hard  part,  and  fry  or  roast, 
and  all  that,  if  you  '11  be  good  enough  to  keep  house  till  I  can  get 
back  from  the  station,  for  1  won't  be  long  a-driving  master  there; 
for  ye  see,  miss,  it  ain't  at  all  cur'us  that  I  'm  a  bit  up  to  cooking, 
seeing  that  that  old  witch  keeps  mo  on  cold  meat  six  days  out  of 
every  week;  so  that  if  it  wasn't  for  a  bit  o*  frying  and  something 
o'  that  sort  at  nights,  I  could  n't  ha'  stood  her  doings  out.  So 
that  is  how  it  be,  miss." 

*'  I  am  glad  I  have  so  able  an  ally,"  said  the  housekeeper,  with 
a  quiet  smile ;  "  for  I  fear  we  shall  be  put  to  some  straits  before 
we  have  yet  done  with  Mrs.  Jack.  Xow,  be  good  enough  to  clear 
away,  whilst  I  write  out  the  orders  for  what  I  wish  from  Welton." 

She  took  her  writing  materials,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  bay. 
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senudned  iihere  qnieUj,  till  long  after  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Jack 
drive  out  of  the  yard.  But  now  that  Elisha  came  in  to  say  that 
he  and  his  master  wore  going,  and  that  he  would  be  back  in  half 
an  hour,  she  rose,  and,  putting  back  the  shrubs  a  little  with  her 
hand  through  the  open  window,  tried  to  get  some  glimpse  of  him 
whose  "servant"  she  called  herself.  It  was  but  a  dim  view, 
much  blocked  by  intervening  leaves ;  but  she  saw  enough  to  show 
her  that  his  sight  was  veiy  dim,  his  step  feeble,  his  face  prema- 
turely aged,  and  his  whole  person  betokening  the  existence  of  some 
sorrow  that  had  lasted  long,  and  lived  with  him  even  now.  With- 
out speaking,  he  permitted  Elisha  to  assist  him  into  the  gig,  and, 
onoe  there,  he  bent  his  head  downwards  in  its  accustom^  medi- 
tative mood. 

YHien  the  white  gate  had  swung  to,  and  the  sound  of  the  gig 
had  died  in  the  distance,  sho  too,  sat  down  in  the  shadows  which 
were  about  her,  and  was  quiet  for  a  time. 

Lured  at  length  by  the  broadening  sun,  she  went  out  into  the 
garden,  taking  with  her  some  crumbs  she  had  preserved  to  strew 
upon  the  study  window  for  Pearl  and  Perl  But  their  tender 
master  had  been  there  before  her,  and  scattered  com  in  its  accus- 
tomed place,  though  whether  or  not  they  were  disconsolate  at  his 
absence,  they  had  not  flown  up  to  peck  it,  but  stood  stilly  side  by 
side,  their  feathers  but  little  unfolded,  though  the  sun  fell  warm 
and  glad.  She  stooped  to  caress  them;  then  moving  onward 
slowly,  to  her  delight  they  followed  her  step  by  step,  till  she 
reached  the  splendid  terrace;  from  thence  they  would  not  go, 
though  they  kept  measure  with  her  steps  as  she  went  up  and  down, 
or  stayed  as  she  stayed  to  pluck  some  violet  from  beneath  its  leaves, 
some  narcissus  from  its  stem,  some  lily  with  its  pensive  head.  But 
she  was  very  glad  she  had  won  such  way  already  in  the  favor  of 
the  creatures  which  he  loved. 

As  she  walked  up  and  down,  the  recollection  of  the  parcel  oc- 
curred to  her;  so,  going  quickly  to  the  little  summer-house,  she 
found,  as  she  suspected,  that  it  was  gone.  None  but  Mr.  Radnor 
could  have  taken  it,  as  he  alone,  as  far  as  she  knew,  had  been  into* 
the  garden  since  the  early  moruing ;  thus,  without  intending  it,  she 
had  caught  as  it  were  one  clue  to  the  household  mystery ;  and  that, 
for  the  sake  of  some  lonely  and  hapless  child,  he,  to  whom  she 
had  come  and  called  herself  **  servant,"  bore  ignominy^ and  house- 
hold uncharitablcncss  of  many  kinds. 

Coming  slowly  towards  the  house,  she  stopped  for  a  moment  by 
one  of  the  study  casements,  to  add  the  bud  of  a  monthly  rose  to 
the  little  nosegay  she  had  been  gathering,  when,  casting  acciden- 
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tally,  as  it  were,  ber  gace  witiiin  the  fine  book-lined  room,  die  saw, 
to  her  infinite  astonishment,  a  short,  stout  velveteen-coated  man« 
standing  by  a  large  desk-like  writing-table,  searching  amidst  the 
letters  and  papers  which  covered  it ;  she  could  not  see  his  face,  as 
it  was  turned  away,  but  she  saw  his  hands  distinctly,  and  was 
struck  by  their  grimy  hue,  —  this  not  so  much  the  effect  of  dirt,  as 
one  arising  from  peculiar  labor ;  she  had  noticed  the  same  thing 
the  previous  day,  in  passing  through  the  coal  and  mining  district  of 
Horton  Wood,  and  had  rightly  referred  the  cause  to  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  adjacent  pits  and  blast  furnaces.  Acting  upon  her 
momentary  surprise,  rather  than  silently  returning  to  the  house, 
and  so  confronting  him,  as  she  presently  felt  she  should  have  done, 
she  tapped  upon  the  panes,  and  asked  the  man  what  he  did  there. 
She  was  heard,  and  the  papers  were  laid  down ;  but,  otherwise  too 
cautious  to  let  his  face  be  seen,  the  man  slowly  turned  towards  the 
door,  and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  passed  out  into  the  hall. 

When  Miss  Eliot  reached  the  garden  door  by  which  she  had 
left  the  house,  she  found  it  had  meanwhile  been  bolted  from  with- 
in. From  thence,  by  going  round  to  the  yard,  the  kitchen  was 
accessible,  and  through  this  the  haU,  and  there  she  saw  at  once 
that  the  porch  door  was  ajar.  Going  thither,  and  so  up  the  grassy 
road  to  the  white  gate,  she  could  see  the  man  climbing  the  hill, 
with*  such  rapid  strides  as,  in  a  minute  more,  to  take  him  out  of 
sight ;  and  thus  to  Icam  who  he  was,  or  what  had  been  his 
purpose,  was  impossible. 

licturning  slowly  to  the  house,  and  thence  to  the  kitchen,  she 
saw,  by  shoe-marks  on  the  fioor,  that  he  had  entered  by  that  way. 
He  had  also  made  himself  quite  at  home,  for  he  had  been  down 
into  the  cellar  and  drawn  some  strong  ale,  though  how,  she  did 
not  know,  as  she  had  supposed  she  held  the  key.  He  had  also  sat 
for  some  minutes  by  the  fire,  and  lighted  his  pipe,  as  the  half-con- 
sumed strip  of  paper  with  which  he  had  done  this  lay  within  the 
fender.  Taking  this  up  with  some  curiosity,  she  saw  that  it  was 
part  of  a  leaf  from  one  of  those  small  clasped  account-books  in 
•rdinary  use.  It  was  covered  with  figures,  in  relation  to  what 
seemed  a  colliery  account,  and  across  them  was  indorsed,  in  an- 
other, and  much  more  educated  hand,  *' John  Thomhill,  Mainstone 
Hall" 

She  put  this  scrap  of  paper  carefully  into  her  pocket-book.  It 
might  serve  as  another  clue  towards  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  the 
house. 
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On  looking  through  the  house  the  pievious  day,  Miss  Eliot  had 
just  glanced  into  Mr.  Radnor's  study ;  but  now,  being  assured  by 
his  absence  of  some  hours  that  she  should  not  intrude  upon  his 
privacy,  she  entered  it  to  look  round  with  the  eye  of  a  scholar,  — 
the  purpose  of  a  mistress. 

It  was  a  glorious  room  I  —  one  fitted  for  the  shrine  of  imperish- 
able thoughts;  one  fitted,  by  its  stillness,  for  contemplation  of 
the  highest  kind,  — for  work  of  the  noblest  manner  I  Not  that 
the  place,  or  the  hour,  or  the  instrument  matters  much,  so  the 
intellect  be  noble  of  its  kind,  —  the  culture  the  best  of  its  age. 
Still,  beauty  and  fitness  and  order  lend  an  assisting  grace  to  the 
thought  which  labors  to  enrich  humanity  with  the  wisdom  of 
progressiye  truth ! 

The  three  casemented  windows  were  embowered  by  creeping 
shrubs  without,  —  within  fair  colors  fell  from  the  tinted  panes 
above,  and  beyond  lay  the  grand  landscape,  of  wood  and  hill  and 
stream.  With  the  exception  of  between  the  windows,  above  the 
fireplace,  and  within  one  or  two  quaint  recesses,  the  walls,  from 
fioor  to  ceiling,  were  covered  by  glass-fronted  bookcases,  so  that 
not  a  particle  of  dust  could  fall  on  Mr.  Radnor's  beloved  books. 
These  were  numerous,  choice,  and  in  scholarly  condition.  Open 
one,  or  more,  — each  would  be  found  to  have  been  used  by  rever- 
encing hands.  Classical  books  were  in  majority,  —  often  various 
editions  of  one  word.  There  were  delicious  little  Elzevir  duodeci- 
mos, clad  in  vellum  or  quaintly  gilded  calf ;  other  editions  of  the 
old  Italian  and  German  presses,  —  most  of  those  rare,  and  often 
good  ones,  —  which  issued  so  prolifically  from  the  English  press 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  But  with  these, 
as  with  the  rest  of  his  books,  Mr.  Radnor  rarely  came  further  than 
the  last  year  of  the  last  century.  Unregarded  by  him,  the  great 
German  and  English  scholars  of  the  present  age  might  annotate 
and  correct.    J^read  his  Herodotus  in  a  copy  a  century  old, — 
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the  pages  of  tho  Gioero  he  used  were  yellow  with  the  rast  of  time. 
As  with  these,  so  with  the  rest  of  his  classic  authors.  His  English 
books  were  numerons.  In  diyinity,  in  logic,  in  metaphysics,  in 
history,  the  range  was  large,  — the  quality  in  many  cases  excel- 
lent. He  had  the  folios  of  the  fathers  of  English  history.  The 
literature  of  the  Civil  Wars  was  well  represented.  That  of  the 
Puritans  had  a  shelf  to  itself.  Poetry  was  in  scanty  measure,  -^ 
romance  less  so.  But  there  were  outweighing  riches  in  original 
copies  of  the  works  of  Jewell,.  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  and  men  of 
that  stamp ;  and  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  no  lack  of 
the  great  harvest  of  slowly  progressive  truth.  But  much  of  it  stood 
unregarded  on  the  shelvea  Hutton  was  there,  with  uncut  leaves. 
The  original  edition  of  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  looked  as  though 
never  moved  since  placed  there.  The  works  of  certain  immortal 
Frenchmen  stood  flecked  by  the  gentle  dust  of  ten  oblivious  years. 
There  was  evidence  of  limit  to  truth,  as  there  was  limit  to  time. 
And  so  in  the  dreamy  stillness  of  the  past,  it  was  plain  that  the 
good  man's  mind  rested  gently,  like  that  of  a  sleeping  child.  Be- 
yond a  shelf  or  two  of  quarterlies  and  magazines,  there  was  scarcely 
a  book  of  modem  days.  If  there  were,  it  was  a  volume  of  sermons, 
or  a  work  on  natural  history  or  botany,  or  a  manual  of  parish  law. 

There  was  one  good  painting  above  the  fireplace,  some  smaller 
ones  around  it,  some  few  equally  good  in  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
cesses. In  these,  were  globeis,  philosophical  instruments,  and  a  few 
antiquities.  In  one  little  glazed  recess  beside  the  fireplace  — 
carefully  locked — might  be  seen  some  well-thumbed  school-books, 
the  Eton  Grammar  and  Delectus,  with  dictionaries  and  exercise 
books  of  other  kinds.  There  were  also  little  story-books  and  epit- 
omes of  history,  and  small  volumes  of  that  silvery  verse  which  is 
so  like  the  music  of  angels  to  children's  ears.  On  the  top  of  sun- 
dry of  these  books  lay  a  pair  of  well-worn  child's  gloves,  in  an- 
other place  a  few  small  toys,  and  in  a  mysterious  blue  paper,  care- 
fully folded,  lay  what  looked  very  like  a  doll.  These  were  matters 
of  interest  to  the  new  housekeeper,  —  perhaps  from  some  associa- 
tions connected  with  her  own  young  days,  — for  she  returned  to 
look  at  them  more  than  once  in  making  her  survey  of  the  room. 

So  far  as  books  and  papers  were  concerned,  all  were  in  scholarly 
order,  but  beyond  these  Mrs.  Jack's  method  of  household  minis- 
tration  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  Unswcpt  carpet,  rusty 
grate,  cobwebbed  bookcases,  undusted' shelves  and  tables,  all  bore 
flagrant  witness  to  what  her  worthy  and  uncomplaining  master 
suffered  at  her  hands ;  though  according  to  her  own  showing,  at 
Bondxy  times,  her  labors  in  Mr.  Badnor's  study  were  Herculean  in 
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amount  and  kind.  Miss  Eliot  observed  all  this,  and  was  perplexed 
what  to  do,  as  she  knew  of  no  one  who  could  render  her  any  as- 
flistanoe.  At  length,  resolving  to  wait  and  consult  Elisha,  she  sat 
down  at  the  desk  before  which  the  man  had  stood,  to  see  if  she 
could  discover  what  could  hav^  been  the  object  of  his  curiosity. 
But  beyond  manuscript  sermons,  parochial  accounts,  and  a  few 
nnimportant  business  letters,  she  could  see  nothing.  One  letter 
of  old  date  was  alone  signed  **  John  Thomhill."  It  was  dated 
from  London,  and  referred  to  a  trivial  matter  connected  with 
certain  repairs  to  the  church. 

Whilst  pondering  over  the  motives  of  this  strange  incident,  she 
heard  Elisha  drive  into  the  yard,  and  a  minute  or  two  after  some 
one  tapped  at  the  study  door.  To  her  answer  it  slowly  opened, 
and  Barbie  came  in,  and  with  sundry  courtesies  advanced  to  where 
Miss  Eliot  sat  She  had  hidden  her  pretty  ringlets,  and  now,  in 
a  close-fitting  cap  and  gown  and  snowy  apom,  stood  the  daintiest 
of  little  servants. 

•*  I've  taken  the  liberty  to  come,  miss,  and  see  how  you  *re  get- 
ting on  — ^^for  mother  and  me  've  thought  a  deal  about  you ;  and 
as  she  could  spare  me,  I  thought,  maybe,  if  I  come  I  might  be 
useful.  So  'Lisha  calling  at  ours  has  drove  me  up,  but  not  afore 
he  told  us  how  Betty  stripped  your  bed  last  night" 

'*  I  'ra  sorry  Elisha  is  a  gossip,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  gravely ; 
and  I  must  caution  him  in  this  respect  Though  as  to  your  com- 
ing. Barbie,  it " 

She  was  going  to  add  that  it  was  really  very  kind  of  her,  and 
most  opportune.  But  conscience  is  a  very  tender  thing,  partic- 
ularly when  sins  arc  small  and  innocence  untouched ;  so  Barbie, 
misinterpreting  the  cause  of  gravity,  judging  it  to  be  directed 
against  herself,  and  fearing  dismissal  from  the  presence  of  this 
dear  lady,  as  such  in  her  heart  she  very  justly  considered  her  to 
be,  tremulously  interrupted  her  by  drawing  near,  and  saying,  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

'*  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  have  made  it  up  with  Silas,  or  I 
shouldn't  have  come." 

**  I  am  glad  of  it  Barbie,"  was  the  quiet  reply ;  "  and  though  I 
do  not  yet  know  sufficient  of  this  young  man  to  speak  recommend- 
ingly,  I  fancy  he  is  honest  and  true,  from  the  little  I  heard  yes- 
terday. So,  have  no  further  quarrels  with  him,  and  most  certainly 
no  further  words  with  that  man  I  saw  on  horseback." 

"  I  must  tell  Mr.  Greene,  ma'am,  that  I  and  Silas  are  friends." 

"Why?" 

"He's  mother's  doctor,  ma'am,  and  always  speaks  nicely  to 
5* 
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ne;  and  if  I  was  rude  —  which  he'd  think  I'd  be  if  I  didn't 

answer  him  —  he  'd  tell  her  pretty  soon.  What 's  more,  she  don't 
half  like  Silas.  She  'd  rather  I  'd  have  Robert,  for  he  gives  out 
that  he's  to  have  the  farm  and  the  money 4  though  some  folks  say 
that  the  old  missis,  the  grandmother,  has  put  down  Silas  for  a  full 
half  of  both." 

*'This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,"  was  the  reply. 
"What  1  mean  is  this:  You  must  have  no  further  words  with 
this  man  —  or  rather  gentleman  —  if  you  really  love  Silas.  For, 
tell  me  truly,  did  Mr.  Greene  ever  talk  of  marriage  to  you?  " 

*'No  ma'am.  He's  only  said  he  likes  to  talk  and  walk  with 
me  a  bit  sometimes,  —  and " 

'*  And  Silas  Moore  always  speaks  of  marriage  ?  " 

"Oh  dear,  yes  I  He  was  talking  just  so  last  night,  and  that 
if  he  'd  money  enough  to  take  it,  he  'd  get  some  one  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Radnor  about  a  little  farm  as  belongs  to  the  church,  and  which 
folks  say  will  be  let  at  Michaelmas.  The  man  that 's  in  it  haa 
been  there  nigh  three  years,  and  ain't  paid  a  bit  o'  rent,  and 
would  n't  now,  or  go  either,  but  that  old  Johnny  Wigpit,  the  clerk, 
has  been  seeing  about  it,  and  laying  the  matter  afoie  his  maater. 
For  the  man  is  some  one  old  Betty  recommended,  or  leastways 
come  from  by  the  forges,  where  there 's  folks  she  knows." 

"  Indeed !  "  asked  Miss  Eliot ;  for  the  moment  forgetting  Barbie 
and  her  affairs,  in  the  inteuee  interest  these  incidental  words 
afforded,  **  then  this  woman  has  friends  in  the  mining  country." 

**  She  's  very  secret,  ma'aro,  and  I  never  heard  it  directly,  nor 
was  it  ever  talked  of  in  mother's  house,  but  I  was  one  market-day, 
just  three  years  ago,  in  a  shop  in  Welton,  where  some  colliers 
stood  telling  Joel  Breere  —  that 's  a  gentleman  as  lives  in  Lolesly, 
the  village  nigh  our  house  —  that  Ben  Briscoe  had  had  a  fresh  slice 
of  luck,  and  got  a  friend  of  his,  that  was  n't  long  out  0'  th'  Union- 
house,  a  farm  belonging  to  J^Iainstone  Rectory.  At  this  Joel  swore, 
—  he's  a  hard-living,  hard-swearing  man,  ma'am, — and  said  ho 
supposed  that  it  was  that  old  Jezebel  Betty  that  had  done  it" 

••Who  is  this  Briscoe?" 

"  The  country  folks  don't  like  mining  folks,  and  so  don't  know 
much  about  'em ;  but  I  'm  pretty  sure  he 's  colliery  agent  to  Squire 
Thomhill  at  the  hall;  and  why  Mr.  Breere  don't  like  him  is 
because,  ye  see,  Ben  wur  mighty  busy  in  a  great  trial,  that  come 
about  when  J  wur  a  little  child,  'atween  the  squire  and  Joel. 
Mother  often  tells  how  they  spent  thousands  and  thousands  in 
fighting  it.  for  it  were  about  soipe  pit  rights,  worth  a  deal.  Squire 
ThornhUl  got  the  day,  through  Ben's  false  swearing,  as  it 's  said. 
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for  he's  a  bii  of  a  relation  to  the  squire,  and  soeverfiinee  tlie  master 
has  hated  the  squire  with  a  deacUj  hate ;  and  no  wonder  if  tho 
right  bo  his.  There  ain*t  no  love  lost  on  tho  other  side,  for  the 
squire 's  a  proud,  rich  igan,  and  looks  on  the  master  as  loss  than 
himself  in  many  a  way ;  and  so,  meet  where  they  will,  they  turn 
aside,  as  the  biggest  and  bitterest  enemies  i'  th'  world." 

**  Such  haies  are  bad  things,  Barbie,  for  evil  and  tribulation 
arc  the  only  fruit  they  can  produce.  Now,  with  respect  to  this 
farm,  I  will  do  young  Mooie  a  service,  if  I  can ;  that  is  to  say,  if, 
loving  him,  you  will  be  good  and  true.'* 

*'  I  do,  I  will  love  him,"  said  the  girl,  sinking  on  her  knees  bed- 
side the  writing-table,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands ;  "  I  do 
love  Silas  with  my  whole  heart ;  I  watch  him  from  my  chamber 
window,  I — " 

**  Then  be  true  to  him,  and  peace  will  come ;  and  no  last  words, 
if  you  can  help  it,  with  that  handsome  gentleman,  for  truth  and 
pity  are  not  always  possible.  Now,  dry  your  tears,"  for  Barbie 
was  weeping,  '*  and  if  you  have  come  to  be  my  little  handmaid, 
you  shall  bo  so." 

Barbie  kissed  the  tender  hands  which  were  held  towards  her ; 
and  when  she  had  risen,  and  there  was  sunshine  once  more  in  Jtf^r 
face,  she  said,  **  how  glad  she  should  be  to  be  useful,  for  she  had 
come  purposely  to  be  so." 

•«  Thank  you.  Barbie ;  when  I  stepped  into  the  '  Brown  Hen ' 
yesterday,  I  did  not  think  I  should  find  so  useful  and  kindly  a 
friend.  Well,  it  is  now  ten  " — Miss  Eliot  looked  at  her  watch — 
"  and  it  will  be  three  before  Mr.  Badnor  returns ;  in  this  cose,  do 
you  think  that  there  will  be  time  to  nicely  cook  tho  dinner,  nicely 
dean  this  room,  and " 

•*0h,  plenty,  ma'am,"  interrupted  Barbie,  with  an  alacrity 
which  showed  how  delighted  she  was  to  oblige.  **  If  'Lisha  '11 
help  mo  to  take  up  the  carpet,  and  then  beat  it,  and  afterwards 
dean  the  windows,  I  Ul  do  the  ricst ;  for  you  sec  there  ain't  a  better 
housewife  than  mother  tho  country  wide,  and  rarely  particular 
she 's  been  wi*  me." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  've  a  nice  little  maid ;  but  I  '11  ring  the  bell,  and 
consult  Elisha  as  to  tho  possibility  of  accomplishing  all  that  is 
necessary  by  the  time  of  Mr.  Badnor's  return ;  as,  in  his  nervous 
state,  it  might  not  do  for  him  to  find  his  favorite  room  in  a  state 
of  disorder." 

Blisha  came,  and  thought  that,  were  due  alacrity  used,  every 
necessary  point  might  be  effected.  His  mistress  then  consulted 
him  as  to  his  master's  dinner;  *'  for,  as  this  is  the  first  day  of  my 
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housekeeping,  Elislia,  I  most  show  that  intended  refonnations 
have  already  commenced." 

"  Gk)d  bless  you,  ma'am,  not  a  whit  before  the  time.  Well, 
now,  master  for  one  thing  would  like  soq&e  trout ;  so,  as  soon  as 
I  've  beat  the  carpet,  1 11  go  down  to  the  weir  and  get  a  dish ;  for 
that  old  witch  would  never  cook  'em,  bring  'em  in  when  I  might 
Then  master's  partic'lar  fond  of  roast  mutton,  though  Betty  never 
treats  him  to  it,  and  so,  as  the  buteher  '11  be  round  just  now,  I  'd 
say  mutton,  and  if  there  could  be  a  pudding,  the  dinner  would 
bo  complete.  My  'pinion  is,  and  I  don't  joke  a  bit,  miss,  that  if 
master  had  a  pudding  every  day,  it  'd  go  nigh  to  cure  him,  for  it 
would  look  as  if  he  '4  some  one  in  this  world  to  think  of  him." 

'*  He  shall  have  a  pudding,  and  I  will  make  it,"  was  the  quiet 
reply,  marked  by  the  singular  look  expressive  of  pleasure,  and 
pregone  knowledge,  which  had  already  struck  the  old  servant 

So  they  all  set  busily  to  work,  and  whilst  the  housekeeper  re- 
moved the  papers  with  delicate  hand  from  the  writing-table  to  the 
oaJk  parlor,  and  Barbie  out-lying  books  to  the  same  place,  old  Elisha 
unnailcd  the  carpet  and  lifted  away  heavier  things.  At  lengUi, 
he  brought  into  the  oak  parlor  an  oblong  box  painted  green. 

H  This  is  master's  fiddle,  miss,"  he  said,  '*  but  it  is  many  a  long 
day  since  he  played  on  it.  However,  if  he  does  ever  begin  again, 
though  I  don't  think  it 's  likely,  I  shall  say  his  heart  is  comforted, 
because  it  knows  a  better  day  will  come." 

••  Perhaps  this  may  be,  Elisha,"  was  another  of  those  quiet  re- 
plies which  expressed  so  little,  and  yet  seemed  to  mean  so  much. 

When  her  own  task  was  accomplished,  in  the  most  scholarly 
manner,  and  directions  given  to  Barbie,  Miss  Eliot  dressed  to  go 
to  Moore  Farm,  as  Silas  was  likely  to  start  about  eleven,  the  wagon 
and  wagoner  going  on  before;  for  market-day  was  not  till  the 
morrow,  and  the  corn  was  thus  carried  to  the  market-cross  by  a 
certain  hour  of  the  previous  evening.  The  corn-sales  took  place 
only  once  a  month,  and  the  young  farmer,  when  he  had  a  sale  to 
make,  generally  remained  in  the  little  town  till  the  following  after- 
noon ;  though  he  returned  the  same  evening  had  his  sale  been 
previously  made. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Badnor's  study  to  give  some  final  order.  Miss 
Eliot  found  Barbie  mounted  on  the  library  steps,  engaged  in  care- 
fully dusting  the  large  picture  above  the  fireplace.  It  was  probable 
she  had  asked  Elisha  about  it,  for  the  old  man,  staying  in  his 
task  of  lifting  away  the  carpet,  was  telling  her  the  little  he  knew. 

**  It  is  the  likeness,"  he  said,  '« as  far  as  I  be  acquainted,  of  Dr. 
Waldo,  master  of  one  of  the  largest  Oxford  Colleges.    Mr  Radnor 
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neTer  told  me  as  it  might  be,  though  I  heard  him  once  saj  as  mnch 
to  a  country  gentleman,  who,  calling,  had  asked  whose  picture  it 
was ;  and  the  doctor's  now  dead,  I  know,  for  master,  telling  me 
that  his  old  friend  Dr.  Waldo  had  died,  sent  me  about  three  years 
ago  to  Welton,  to  order  him  a  new  suit  of  black,  and  to  buy  him 
a  crape  hatband,  which  he  has  worn  ever  since.  1  fancy  he  was 
fond  of  the  old  doctor,  who  died  very  aged,  but  for  what  reason  I 
can't  take  on  me  to  say,  for  I  don't  know  particulars.  It  may  be 
be  was  once  his  chaplain,  or  secretary,  or  something  of  that  sort" 

Miss  Eliot  heard  this,  but  made  no  comments ;  when  she  had 
spoken  to  Barbie  she  came  back  into  the  hall.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment a  cart  drove  up  the  house-road,  and  in  another  second  some 
one  could  be  heard  in  the  kitchen.  Placing  his  burden  in  the 
garden,  Elisha  came  back  into  the  hall. 

"  It  is  Bull,  the  butcher,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "  And  if  you  '11  be 
good  enough  to  speak  to  him  you  can  say  you  're  housekeeper,  and 
that  he  hasn*t  to  take  Betty's  orders  anymore.  You  mustn't 
mind  him  being  impudent,  for  he 's  one  of  the  old  missus's  friends. 
She  turned  off  Hill  the  butcher  about  two  years  ago,  much  to 
master's  trouble,  for  ho  always  served  him  honestly  and  well." 

Thus  informed,  Miss  Eliot  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  stood 
tJie  butcher,  a  coarse,  ruffianly  looking  fellow.  He  was  calling 
out  "Betty I  Betty!" 

"  For  the  future,  Mr.  Bull,"  said  the  new  mistress,  "  you  are 
to  receive  your  orders  from  me,  and  not  from  Mrs.  Jack." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  fellow,  with  a  stare ;  "  I  heard  some- 
thing of  this  as  I  came  along,  but  its  nothing  to  me.  Whilst 
Mrs.  Jack's  here,  I  shall  look  on  her  as  missus,  and  what  she 
likes  to  order  I  '11  bring." 

•*  You  can  do  so,  but  at  the  peril  of  non-payment" 

"  I  shall  see  to  that ;  for  enough 's  owed  me  now,  and  I  ain't 
going  to  give  up  the  custom  till  every  sixpence 's  settled.  I  don't 
see  much  chance  of  that,  for  the  old  parson  don't  pay  nobody 
nowadays." 

"  What  is  the  amount  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  no  good  o*  telling  you.  You  can't  pay  the  bill,  I 
daresay,  no  more  than  Betty  Jack." 

•*  I  am  not  here  to  answer  insolent  questions.  As  Mr.  Eadnor's 
representative,  I  ask  what  is  the  amount  of  the  claim,  which,  if 
upon  inquirv  1  find  to  be  correct  shall  bo  settled  on " 

*'  Ah !  ah  I  so  Betty  has  talked  a  long  while.  Well,  if  you 
must  know,  it's  somewhere  about  £,  24  lOs." 

'*  That  is  a  large  sum,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  quietly ;  <<  but  bring  the 
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bill  of  items  tomorrow,  and  if  found  correct  tbe  money  shall  be 
paid  on  Monday.  One  of  my  duties  here  is  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Badnor's  domestic  affairs." 

The  man  had  begun  already  to  suspect,  both  from  Miss  Eliot's 
appearance  and  manner,  that  the  ground  he  had  taken  was  unten- 
able ;  and  now,  assured  that  his  claim  would  be  settled  so  soon, 
his  words  and  demeanor  were  as  abjectly  complaisant  as  they 
bad  been  before  insolent  But  beyond  reiterating  her  desire  that 
the  bill  be  brought  on  the  morrow,  and  making  a  ready  money 
purchase  for  that  day's  consumption,  she  held  no  further  parley 
with  the  man,  who  soon  drove  off,  well  assured  that  he  had  made 
a  great  mistake,  as  also  that  Betty  Jack's  reign  was  near  its 
close,  and  tbat  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  had  already  com- 
menced in  Mr.  Badnor's  household. 

When  Miss  Eliot  reached  the  white  gate,  with  old  Wolf  at  her 
side,  and  pretty  Fleckie  following  her  footsteps  at  a  distance,  she 
noticed,  as  she  looked  up  the  hill,  an  old  woman  seated  on  a  road- 
side stone,  at  no  great  distance,  busily  knitting.  Her  face  was 
turned  towards  the  parsonage-gate,  so  that,  though  much  shadowed 
by  the  over-arching  hedgerow,  she  could  see  all  that  went  or  came. 
Miss  Eliot  had  noticed  this  same  old  woman  when  previously 
there,  but  thinking  then,  as  at  present,  that  it  was  some  old 
country  wife  resting  herself  on  the  way  while  on  some  littlp  journey, 
she  scarcely  noticed  the  matter,  but  went  downwards  towards  the 
farm.  But,  as  she  did  so,  the  old  woman  rose,  and,  still  knitting, 
followed  slowly  after. 

The  lane  leading  to  the  farm  had  been  originally  a  strip  of 
upland  moor,  for,  winding  irregularly  towards  the  whitewashed 
house,  it  occasionally  spread  itself  out  to  a  considerable  width. 
Such  spaces  were  covered  by  the  greenest  turf,  varied  by  little 
sedgy  spots,  and  clumps  of  luxuriant  gorse  and  fern,  'i  he  side 
nearest  the  rising  upland  was  broken  in  one  or  two  places  by 
protuberant  masses  of  red  sandstone.  Through  a  fissure  in  the 
mass  nearest  the  house  poured  out  a  bounteous  spring,  and  one 
evidently  used  for  household  purposes,  as  a  milking-pail  and 
wooden  bowl  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge  close  by ;  and  there  was  the 
print  of  small  and  naked  feet  on  the  splashy  soil  around.  The  house 
was  so  plainly  visible  from  this  spring,  that  a  door  of  entrance 
at  the  side  could  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  farmyard  around ;  and, 
by  the  side  of  an  adjacent  gable,  a  flight  of  granary  stairs  rose 
high  and  bare,  and  singular  as  the  red  stone  of  which  they  were 
formed,  reddened  in  the  flooding  sun.  Opening  an  intervening 
gate,  and  crossing  by  a  paved  causeway  to  the  farmhouse  door, 
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IGss  Eliot  saw  before  her  a  young  girl,  clad  in  what  appeared  to 
be  another  person's  gown,  as  it  was  much  too  short  for  her,  and 
oyerwrapping  in  the  upper  part  A  coarse  apron  was  tied  about 
her;  her  head  and  feet  wero  both  bare;  and  thus  she  stood  list- 
lessly against  the  door-stall,  with  a  vacant  expression  of  face 
that  belonged  either  to  idiocy  or  apathy.  When  Miss  Eliot  spoke 
to  her  she  neither  answered  nor  looked  up,  but  still  stood  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  though,  by  an  occasional  gesture, 
indicating  watchfulness  of  something  passing  within  the  house, 
it  was  probable  that  she  had  a  purpose  in  waiting.  Her  slight 
small  form  was  that  of  a  girl  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  but  her  face  might  have  belonged  to  one  much  older ;  and 
her  hands  and  arms  were  reddened  and  distorted  by  a  century  of 
labor,  80  old  and  worn  they  looked* 

Eliciting  no  reply.  Miss  Eliot  looked  around,  and  seeing  a  man 
in  the  distance  standing  beside  a  ready  loaded  wagon  of  corn,  she 
beckoned  him  towards  her.  When  he  came  she  asked  if  Silas 
Moore  was  in,  and  then  in  a  lower  voice  if  the  girl  was  an  idiot, 
or  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  Why,  no,  missis ;  Phema  ain't  a  nat'ral  as  I  know  on,"  re- 
plied the  man,  in  a  voice,  which  he  tenderly  toned  down,  so  that 
the  girl  could  have  little  chance  of  hearing  him ;  **  she  was  bright 
enough  when  a  little  thing,  and  the  old  master — that's  dead 
now  —  brought  her  here;  but  I  think  the  old  missis's  dealings 
with  her  have  slowly  made  her  what  she  is,  for  she  don't  care 
for  nowt,  only  Silas.  As  master  Robert's  never  taken  to  her, 
and  has  helped  the  old  missis  in  making  her  the  drudge  she  is, 
Silas  is  the  only  one  kind  to  her ;  she  knows  that,  and  my  'pinion 
is,  it  be  the  only  thing  she  does.  She  'd  run  away  if  she  'd  any 
sense,  thai^she  would,  but  she  ain't." 

••Poor  child!"  said  Miss  Eliot,  tenderly;  and  as  she  spoke 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  girl's  arm,  but  it  elicited  no  response, 
neither  smile,  nor  word,  nor  glance.  Finding  this,  and  learning 
that  the  young  master  was  within,  the  housekeeper  entered, 
crossed  a  large  brewhouse,  and  so  into  the  farmhouse  kitchen, 
wherein  she  could  hear  voices;  but  a  sight  upon  the  threshold 
arrested  her  intention.  It  was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty,  dressed 
in  a  smock  frock,  who,  seated  at  a  dresser,  had  some  food  and 
drink  before  him,  but  who,  instead  of  eating,  was  intently  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  carried  on,  on  the  other  side  a  high  wooden 
screen  placed  about  the  fireplace.  His  attention  was  so  earnest 
that,  till  she  moved  again,  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  lady ; 
so  that  she  had  full  time  %i9  be  struck  with  his  sinister  and  crafty 
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face,  and  the  acuteness  with  which  he  listened,  as,  with  his  ejes 
bent  down  upon  his  food,  his  right  el'bow  rested  on  the  table,  and 
his  hand  was  gathered  to  his  ear.  As  she  moved  forward  their 
eyes  met ;  conscious  of  this  observation,  he  instantly  changed  his 
attitude,  and  affected  to  be  busy  with  his  food  ;  but  the  nervous 
trepidation  with  which  he  moved  his  hand  across  his  head,  then 
raised  his  beer-horn,  and  next  the  wagoner's  hat  which  lay  upon 
the  table  near,  proved  how  annoying  this  observation  had  been. 

Without  noticing  him,  though  she  read  a  whole  history  in  his 
face,  Miss  Eliot  passed  round  the  screen,  and,  addressing  a  mid* 
die-aged  man,  who  sat  writing  at  a  small  table,  asked  if  she  could 
speak  to  Silas  Moore.  In  a  high-backed  chair  more  within  the 
chimney  corner,  yet  near  the  table,  sat  an  old  woman,  lithe  and 
active,  though  apparently  somewhat  deaf  and  short-sighted ;  she 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  thick  slices  of  bread,  and  spreading 
within  them  strips  of  bacon- fat,  so  as  to  form  coarse  sandwiches, 
and  these  she  was  now  folding  within  a  piece  of  blue  sugar  paper. 
There  was  a  hook-pot  over  the  fire,  and  by  the  wet  floor  around, 
and  the  mop  standing  by,  it  was  probable  that  Phema  had  been 
employed  there  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

Civilly  rising,  the  man  replied  that  his  brother  was  changing 
his  coat,  but  would  be  down  stairs  in  a  minute ;  he  then  asked 
her  to  be  seated. 

"  You  're  the  person,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  in  his  slow  and 
somewhat  sullen  mode  of  speech,  "that's  new  come  to  the  par- 
sonage, that  'Lisha  told  us  of  last  night." 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  new  housekeeper." 

Miss  Eliot  had  not  seated  herself,  and,  as  €he  said  this,  Robert 
Moore  glanced  at  her  furtively,  and,  as  the  result  seemed,  ^  ith 
dismay,  for  he  said  gruffly :  — 

**  Betty  's  tolled  us  all  along  that  she  was  mistress  for  life  at 
tho  parsonage ;  but  if  thee  art  come,  I  don't  see  it 's  likely." 

"  I  am  not  answerable  for  what  Mrs.  Jack  may  have  said," 
replied  Miss  Eliot,  quietly;  "I  am,  by  tho  authority  of  Mr. 
Badnor,  mistress  at  the  parsonage,  and  likely  to  remain  so." 

The  expression  of  chagrin  in  llobert  Moore's  face  was  intense. 
For  a  moment  ho  was  silent,  and  then  he  said,  as  though  to  him- 
self, "  It 's  a  pity  folks  tell  lies,  —  if  they  did  n't,  other  |olks  would 
do  differently." 

*» What's  that,  —  what's  that?"  screamed  the  old  woman; 
**  it 's  about  old  Betty,  ain't  it,  eh  ?  I  tolled  thee  many  a-day 
she  was  n't  a  good  un,  and  thee  '11  find  it  out  just  now.  What 
did  ahe  come  banging  about  here  for,  -^  why  wur  she  i'  th'  lane 
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last  night  ?  Why,  I  know,  to  horrow  money,  or  talk  o'  money, 
which  thee  'st  been  goose  enough  to  lend  her,  Eobert,  thinking  to 
get  a  good  bit  again  for  it,  though  thou  host  stood  hard  and  fast, 
that  thou  hasn't" 

Bobert  Moore  was  a  man  of  slow  thoughts  and  cold  feelings ; 
but  the  old  woman's  garrulity  incensed  him  greatly,  it  was  plain 
to  sec ;  for  shaking  her  somewhat  rudely  by  the  shoulder,  as  a 
sign  to  be  still,  he  diverted  her  attention,  by  asking  her  where 
Phcma  was,  and  why  the  house-place  was  left  wet  and  littered. 
Then  turning  to  Miss  Eliot,  and  glancing  furtively  at  her  face,  to 
see  what  impression  the  old  woman's  words  had  made  upon  her, 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  You  mustn't  heed  her,  —  like  many  old 
folks,  she  talks  nonsense."  Miss  Eliot  did  not  think  so,  at  least 
in  this  case,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

However,  the  check  so  far  operated  as  to  move  the  old  woman's 
thoughts  in  a  fresh  direction;  for,  calling  "Jonathan,  Jonathan!  " 
she  turned  her  face  eagerly  towards  the  end  of  the  screen. 
Quicker  almost  than  she  could  bid,  there  stood  the  man  who  had 
sat  at  the  dresser,  his  hat  now  in  his  hand,  his  watchfulness  none 
the  less,  though  the  manner  assumed  was  that  of  a  dogged  impen- 
etrableness,  which  neither  observed  nor  understood. 

**  If  thee  hast  filled  thy  belly,  and  it  takes  a  sight  to  do  it," 
she  said  coarsely,  **  be  thee  off  and  call  thee  Phema  by  the  way. 
And  mind  thou  *rt  home  to-night  in  good  time,  and  no  drink  at 
Wei  ton  —  at  least  o'  my  paying  for  — •  for  if  I  'vo  a  score  at  the 
•Crown,*  be  it  no  more  than  a  groat,  I  '11  turn  thee  off." 

•*  Very  well,  missus,"  was  the  brief  and  dogged  reply,  and  with 
this  the  man  tramped  his  way  from  the  kitchen. 

Presently  Phema  came  in  and  quietly  resumed  her  work  about 
the  fireplace.  For  an  instant  the  old  woman  neither  saw  nor 
heard  her,  but  when  she  did  she  took  up  a  hooked  stick  that  stood  >  * 
by  in  the  chimney-comer  and  held  it  in  a  threatening  manner. 
But  as  if  accustomed  to  both  menaces  and  blows,  the  girl  went 
passively  on  with  her  work,  which  was  that  of  brightening  up 
what  is  called  the  **  pit  grate."  It  is  simply  a  polished  grating 
covering  the  pit,  into  which  the  ashes  fell. 

"  Where  have  yo  been?  "  asked  the  old  woman,  in  her  shrill 
tones;  ** idling,  as  yo  always  be,  and  it's  only  a  pity  the  old 
master  didn't  leave  yo  where  he  took  yo  from,  that's  all  I  know." 
At  this  instant  a  tiny  kitten  which  had  followed  the  girl  in,  clam- 
bering up  her  ragged  sleeve,  and  then  across  her  neck,  leapt  play- 
fully down  within  reach  of  the  stick.  Dropping  the  rag  she  held, 
the  girl  took  the  pretty  creature  tenderly  up,  and  setting  it  down 
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on  the  other  side,  bejond  the  reach  of  harm,  went  on  with  her 
task.  The  act. — full  of  gentleness-  as  it  was,  —  evidently  irri- 
tated the  old  woman,  for  she  instantly  called  ont :  — 

"  Why  do  yo  do  that,  idling  yore  time?  " 

The  girl,  hitherto  so  dumb,  now  spoke ;  though  in  speech  that 
was  haS  inarticulate. 

**  Yo  may  htirt  me,  though  yo  shan't  Titt."  And,  saying  this, 
she  raised  her  face,  in  which  for  the  first  time  was  any  expression 
other  than  that  of  sullen  passiveness ;  and  it  was  one  that  told 
well  in  her  favor. 

Perceiving  the  stranger's  gaze  upon  her,  the  old  woman  re- 
placed her  stick  in  the  comer  and  contented  herself  with  shaking 
her  head.  Just  then  some  one  came  down  the  staircase  which 
opened  out  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  young  farmer  she  had  seen 
yesterday  stood  before  Miss  Eliot.  He  was  a  stalwart,  handsome 
young  man,  quite  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  full  ten  years  younger 
than  his  brother.  They  were  so  little  like  one  another  as  to  bear 
scarcely  a  resemblance,  except  it  was  somcthiug  of  affinity  in  the 
tones  of  the  voice  and  the  movements  of  the  hands.  Miss  Eliot 
addressed  him,  told  him  her  name,  said  she  had  come  to  ask 
him  to  make  some  purchases  for  her  in  the  market  town  whither 
he  was  going,  and  of  which  she  would  speak  on  her  way  back  to 
the  parsonage.  She  then  bid  Robert  Moore  and  his  grandmother 
a  civil  good  morning,  and  went  slowly  forth  the  way  she  came. 
As  she  did  so  she  heard  Robert,  in  his  lagging  kind  of  speech,  bid 
his  brother  spend  no  money,  and  bank  what  he  received  for  the 
corn ;  and  the  old  grandmother  add,  as  she  gave  the  parcel  of 
coarse  viands :  — 
^  "  This  wi'  a  sup  o'  drink  '11  serve  thee  well,  lad,  till  thou  'rt 
home  again.  And  if  thee  stop  the  night,  don't  thee  spend  money 
on  a  bed,  lad ;  Peggy  Waters  '11  give  thee  one,  and  if  it  be  none 
o'  th'  best,  thou  need  n't  mind,  it'll  save  money,  and  be  all  the 
same,  when  thou  'st  gotten  up  next  morning.  And  if  thee'st  pinched 
nowadays,  it  '11  be  better  for  thee  in  time  to  come,  as  yo  '11  see, 
my  dear."  These  latter  words  were  spoken  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  Miss  Eliot  Reaching  the  house- 
door  she  stayed  for  Silas,  who  soon  followed.  The  corn-loaded 
wagon  was  already  passing  out  of  sight  at  the  far  end  of  the 
lane,  and  the  young  farmer's  horse  stood  ready  saddled  at  the  door. 
When  he  came  out  and  took  the  bridle  from  the  man  who  held  it, 
and  so  prepared  to  walk  beside  the  lady  whilst  she  gave  him  her 
commands,  Phema  came  too,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Yo  '11  be  home  i'  th'  morning,  won't  yo  ?  "  she  said. 
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"Yes,  Fhema,  and  don't  take  on  about  grandmother's  oroes- 
Bess,  or  mind  what  Bobert  says,. —  you  know  it 's  his  way.  And 
here,  take  the  bread  and  bacon,  it  '11  be  a  stay  to  thee,  in  case 
they  go  pinching  without  dinner,  which  perhaps  they  will.  May- 
be I  '11  bring  thee  a  pie  or  bun  from  Welton ;  and  when  better 
days  come,  and  I  get  master  of  a  farm  of  my  own,  it  shall  be  well 
for  thee,  lass,  as  you  '11  find." 

Though  these  words  were  spoken  so  gently  and  kindly,  and  she 
was  well  accustomed  to  the  speaker,  Phema  gave  no  sign  that  she 
understood  them  ;  but  leaning  against  the  sunny  wall,  stood  there 
as  passively  as  she  had  done  previously,  the  blue  paper  full  of 
bread  and  bacon  resting  untouched  in  her  hand,  just  as  Silas  had 
given  it  to  her.  Neither  did  she  answer,  saving  by  a  look  expres- 
sive of  childish  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  when  Miss  Eliot,  bid- 
ding her  good-by,  as  she  would  to  a  little  child,  slipped  a  shilling  in 
her  empty  hand.  Even  when  they  were  half  across  the  farmyard 
causeway,  and  Miss  Eliot  looked  wonderingly  back,  tho^^  she  still 
stood  as  inertly  as  before  ;  though  a  minute  after,  when  some  one 
seemed  coming  from  within  the  house,  she  glided  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  away,  in  the  direction  of  the  granary  stair& 

"  That  poor  child,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  thoughtfully,  to  the  young 
farmer,  "  seems  a  strange  mixture  of  witlessness  and  sharpness, 
as  though  her  senses  were  naturally  good,  but  that  harshness, 
solitude,  and  want  of  education,  were  bringing  them  to  a  state 
bordering  on  idiocy.  I  speak  thus  to  you,  for  I  see  you  are  her 
friend,  and  the  only  one  I  expect  she  has  in  the  household." 

The  young  man  stopped  short,  and  looked  earnestly  and  sadly 
into  the  speaker's  face.  **  I  think,  ma'am,  from  what  Barbie  has 
said,  that  I  may  speak  safely  to  you.  Yes  I  next  to  Barbie  her- 
self, Phema  is  a  sore  trouble  to  mc.  I  've  tried  and  tried  a 
long  time  to  make  her  place  better  in  the  house,  but  I  can't ; 
neither  Eobert  nor  the  old  woman  '11  spend  any  money  on  her  for 
schooling ;  all  they  think  of  is  to  get  as  much  drudgery  out  of  her  as 
they  can,  child  though  she  be.  And  lately,  since  her  good  looks 
have  begun  to  grow,  a  new  sort  of  trouble  has  come  up  in  my  heart 
about  her,  though  I  think  it's  been  unnoticed  by  anyone  but  me." 

"  Indeed  I  but  has  she  no  friends,  no  one  to  own  her  ?  " 

'*  Not  that  I  know  of,  ma'am.  All  about  her  is  a  secret,  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  clear ;  for  I  was  not  here  at  the 
time  she  came,  and  when  I  did  come  to  help  Robert,  the  old  man, 
our  grandfather,  died  soon  after.  He  was  kind  to  her,  and  knew 
her  history ;  I  think  he  brought  her  from  the  Union-house,  and 
there  he  must  have  learnt  something  about  her.     Sometimes  I 
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tUnk  that  both  Bobert  and  the  old  woman  know  a  good  deal  about 
her ;  though,  if  they  do,  they  keep  it  close  enough.  I  have  my 
own  opinion  too,  but  it  touches  too  umch  on  old  family  troubles 
for  me  to  care  to  name  it"  Silas  then  moved  on,  and  kept  silence 
fo^  some  minutes. 

"  If  I  had  money  enough  to  take  a  small  farm  on  my  own  ac- 
count," he  added  presently,  **  and  Barbie  and  I  could  keep  friends 
long  enough  to  get  married,  why,  I  'd  have  Fhema  home,  and  care 
for  naught  they  said ;  though  just  at  present  I  'm  bound  hand  and 
foot.  But  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  for  the  good  you  've  already  done 
Barbie ;  she  told  me  of  you  last  night,  and  of  your  coming  to  the 
parsonage,  and  right  glad  I  am,  for  a  mistress  of  a  right  kind  has 
been  long  and  sorely  needed  there." 

"  Indeed  I  then  I  hope  I  shall  cfifect  some  good.  As  to  Barbie, 
she  is  very  pretty,  and  I  think  loves  you  very  dearly.  She  only 
wants,  I  fear,  some  steadiness  of  purpose;  for  the  rest  she  has  — 
as  it  secms»to  me  from  the  little  opportunity  I  have  yet  had  of 
judging  —  a  warm  and  innocent  heart ;  and  moreover  she  is  one 
of  the  handiest  and  neatest  little  housewives  I  ever  saw." 

It  was  fine  to  see  the  young  man's  face  at  this  evidently  sincere 
praise  of  her  he  loved.  In  a  moment  it  was  suffused  from  brow 
to  chin,  —  the  eyes  expressed  both  sudden  joy  and  pride,  and 
his  voice  faltered  from  profound  emotion  as  he  spoke. 

t-  God  bless  and  thank  you,  ma'am,  fJr  any  word  of  good  about 
my  Barbie,  for  I  love  her  as  well  as  any  man  can  love ;  she 's  only 
a  bit  too  fond  of  praise,  but  that 's  natural  perhaps  to  one  so  young 
and  pretty.  Her  mother  spoils  her,  you  see,  and  likes  her  to  be 
flattered,  and  much  thought  of,  for  there  's  money  in  the  rear,  and 
a  few  acres  beside.  But  that  *s  nothing  to  me,  if  there  was  n't  a 
sixpence  I  should  love  her  just  the  same.  It  does  this  harm 
though,  —  it  makes  Mrs.  Bell  look  to  places  and  people  she 
should  n't,  and  leads  her  to  half  encourage  the  going  up  and  down 
of  that  fellow  Greene,  though  she  must  know  well  enough  that  he 
would  n't  take  Barbie  home  as  his  wife.  —  or  treat  her  as  an  honest 
man  should."  It  was  evident  that  Silas  Moore  was  a  jealous 
lover,  for  he  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  right  hand  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Well !  "  said  Miss  Eliot,  "  I  hope  you  and  Barbie  will  settle 
matters  satisfactorily  before  long ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  so  sweet 
and  tender  a  human  flower  will  be  best  in  the  keeping  of  a  hus- 
band such  as  I  fully  think  you  will  make.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
will  do  what  good  I  can,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  if  any  counsel 
or  example  of  mine  be  beneficial"    She  then  went  on  to  tell  Silas 
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Moore  how  opportunely  Barbie  had  come  up  to  the  parsonage  that 
morning,  and  how  busj  she  was  at  that  minute  in  Mr.  Radnor's 
study. 

**  Let  her  he  as  useful  as  she  can,  ma'am :  for  Mr.  Badnor  is 
worthy  of  his  neighbors'  care,  though  Betty  Jack  has  done  much 
to  damage  their  good  opinion.  Bat  things  '11  mend  now,  ma'am ; 
for,  as  'Lisha  said  last  night,  and  I  beg  pardon  for  repeating  it, 
the  look  of  your  face  had  warmed  his  heart,  and  made  him  as  sure 
that  things  in  awhile  would  look  up,  as  that  the  san  would  rise 
to-morrow." 

Miss  Eliot  blushed  deeply,  and  there  was  an  agitation  in  her 
voice  and  manner  that  did  not  escape  her  listener.  To  turn  the 
subject  off,  she  referred  to  such  things  as  she  wanted  at  Welton, 
and  then  gave  the  list  she  had  written  out 

They  had  walked  onwarcL  during  the  latter  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, the  young  farmer  leading  his  horse,  and  keeping  a'  step 
respectfully  in  the  rear,  and  were  now  far  up  the  lane.  But  when 
he  had  taken  the  list,  and  glanced  down  it,  he  stopped  abruptly. 
He  seemed  wishful  to  speak,  but  yet  hesitated. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Miss  Eliot,  stopping  too;  **  will  the  things 
be  difficult  to  j)rocure,  or " 

*'  Excuse  me,  ma  am,  but  the  truth  is  best  told  you.  I'm  right 
happy  to  oblige  you,  and  was  I  more  a  master  than  I  am  I  would  n't 
say  a  word  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  they  '11  let  me  have  the 
things  without  the  money,  when  they  hear  they  're  for  Mainstone 
Parsonage;  for,  through  Betty's  dbings,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Radnor's 
credit  has  gone  sadly  down  in  Welton." 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  —  it  only  proves  that  there  has  been 
lengthened  ill- management  of  his  affairs;  for  Mr.  Radnor  is,  I 
am  given  to  understand,  a  man  of  simple  and  inexpensive  tastes. 
As  to  what  is  required  for  me,  there  need  be  no  difficulty,  —  let 
inquiry  be  made  at  the  bank,  in  the  name  of  Simeon,  and  a  satis- 
factory answer  will  be  given.  As  soon  as  I  have  approved  of  what 
you  brin.!^,  the  tradesmen  can  draw  for  their  respective  amounts, 
as  I  need  what  money  I  have  for  household  use.  Thus  saying, 
she  passed  on.  A  few  steps  farther  brought  in  sight  the  little  old 
woman  who  had  followed  Miss  Eliot  into  the  lane  ;  she  now  rose 
from  off  the  stone,  where  she  had  seated  herself,  and  stood  respect- 
fully waiting  the  lady's  approach. 

'*  Who  is  this  person  ? "  asked  Miss  Eliot,  of  the  young 
farmer. 

**  Her  name 's  Peggy  Giles.   She  keeps  a  small  huckster's  shop, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  hill,  and  her  son  works  in  Squire 
6* 
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Thornliill's  qnany.  Mr.  Badnor--or  rather  Mrs.  Jack  —  oves 
her  a»good  bit  of  money,  and  I  suppose  it 's  about  that  she  needs 
speech  with  you ;  if  so,  and  you  have  no  further  commands,  I  will 
ride  on." 

She  had  none ;  so,  wishing  Miss  Eliot  a  respectful  "  good  day," 
the  young  man  went  onwards.  At  this,  the  old  woman  made  her- 
self and  her  business  known,  and  di3closcd  a  sad  tale  of  oppres- 
sion. 

*•  The  sum  is  a  large  one,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  thoughtfully,  when 
the  old  woman  had  paused ;  *'  and  I  can  scarcely  credit  that  it 
could  be  run  up  at  such  a-  small  shop  as  you  describe  yours  to  be. 
But  you  should  have  seen  Mr.  Radnor,  and  spoken  to  him,  or  his 
friend  Mr.  Simeon,  when  he  was  here." 

**  I  did  tiy  times  enough  and  often,  ma*am,"  said  the  woman, 
"but  Betty  always  managed  to  prevent  me.  Even  when  she 
wasn't  at  home,  and  'Lisha  neither,  and  I'd  go  up  to  the  bouse 
to  try  to  see  the  master,  she  always  found  out  that  I  had  been 
there.  It  has  always  puzzled  me  much  how  she  came  to  know, 
and  I  only  make  it  ou^  by  thinking  that  she  left  some  spy  or  other 
on  the  watch.  Indeed,  there  are  folks  who  have  seen  a  flashy 
miss  about  the  place,  and  a  stranger  man  as  well." 

**  Indeed  I  "  replied  Miss  Eliot, — the  recollection  of  the  stranger 
of  that  morning  recurring  to  her  mind.  **  As  you  sat  so  long  by 
the  roadside  hoping  to  see  me,  did  you  see  a  man  pass  by,  a  short 
thick-set  man,  dressed  in  a  velveteen  coat?  " 

"Ay!  I  did;  and  he'd  a  horse  in  the  furze,  a  bit  up  the  hill, 
and  pretty  hard  ho  rode  off  when  he  mounted.  No  I  I  didn't 
know  him,  though  I  guessed  he  was  from  the  mining  country,  by 
the  color  of  his  hands.  But  I  '11  ask  my  boy,  ho  may  know ;  he 
sees  the  pit  folks  a  good  deal  at  times,  when  the  Squire's  at 
home." 

«•  Do  so,  but  say  nothing  to  Mrs.  Jack." 

"  Not  I,  ma'am,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  in  an  angry  voice ; 
"  I  told  her  only  the  day  afore  you  come,  that  things  would  n't  be 
a  going  on  as  they  was,  come  what  might.  For  my  lad  and  me 
had  to  go  in  trust  at  Welton,  for  tea  and  coffee,  and  sugar  and 
candles,  and  that  the  man  there  was  getting  so  that  he  would  n't 
wait  much  longer  for  his  bill  At  this  she  flounced  out  of  o'  th* 
shop,  threatening  that  we  should  be  turned  out  of  the  cottage  and 
garden  when  next  quarter-day  came.  Eor  you  see,  they  belong  to 
the  church,  and  Mr.  Radnor's  our  landlord. 

"  Be  undergo  alarm  of  the  kind;  whilst  I  am  here,  no  injus- 
tice shall  be  done.    In  the  meanwhile,  supply  nothing  furUier 
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to  Mrs.  Jack.  Tour  bill  I  will  take  and  look  over,  and  walk  up 
and  speak  to  you  about  it  some  time  next  week.  If  it  is  coiiect^ 
it  shall  be  paid  without  delay/' 

The  poor  old  creature's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  was 
much  moved  by  her  great  gladness.  '*  G-od  bless  you,  ma'am ! '' 
she  said  heartily ;  you  've  lifted  a  load  that 's  sorely  weighed  me 
down.  I  did  not  know  where  the  money  for  them  at  Welton  was 
to  come  from,  for  I  've  nothing  but  my  son's  wages,  and  the  bit  I 
make  by  my  shop  and  garden,  to  depend  on.  God  bless  you, 
ma'am,  —  your  coming 's  a  bright  thing  for  Mainstone  Parsonage." 

When  she  had  made  some  further  inquiries  of  the  old  woman,  Miss 
Eliot  hastened  homewards.  Barbie  had  by  this  time  progressed 
greatly  with  her  labors;  and  Elisha  had  not  only  effected  his 
share,  but  procured  the  promised  trout,  foi  they  lay  sparkling  in 
a  dish  on  the  kitchen  dresser. 

Indeed  it  was  now  time  to  prepare  dinner.  So,  when  she  had 
taken  off  her  walking-dress.  Miss  Eliot  proceeded  to  make  Mr. 
Badnor's  pudding ;  but  a  difficulty  now  arose,  for  Mrs.  Jack  had 
locked  up  both  the  dairy,  and,  amongst  other  places,  the  closet 
which  held  the  jam.  However,  after  due  consultation  with  Elisha, 
he  effected  an  entry  into  the  first,  and  the  latter  was  broken  open, 
and  disclosed  a  rare  array  of  delicate  preserves.  These  Miss  Eliot 
carried  to  the  buffet  in  the  oak  parlor,  and  then  she  hastened  with 
•  what  seemed  her  pleasant  task. 

When  Elisha  had  cleaned  the  plate  and  effected,  at  his  mistress's 
suggestion,  other  very  necessary  reforms  in  connection  with  his 
master  s  table,  he  made  the  gig  ready  and  dressed  himself  to  go 
and  fetch  Mr.  Radnor.  Barbie  had  laid  down  the  carpet  and 
dastcd  the  furniture,  and  was  now  hclpiiig  the  progress  of  dinner, 
80  that  when  Elisha  stepped  in  to  speak  to  his  mistress  before  he 
went  the  mutton  was  roasting  and  the  puddings  prepared: 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  done  right,  Elisha,"  smiled  Miss 
Eliot,  as  she  smoothed  down  her  little  apron  with  floury  fingers, 
"  but  I,  have,  with  Barbie's  help,  —  for  my  arm  is  but  painful,  — 
made  a  custard  as  well  as  jam  pudding.  Do  you  think  these  will 
suit  Mr.  Radnor's  taste?" 

Elisha  looked  into  his  mistress's  face  respectfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  sly  curiosity.  **  You  've  so  hit  master's  likings, 
as  to  seem  as  if  you  'd  known  him  all  your  life.     For " 

"  You  will  please  to  make  no  such  remark  to  Mr.  Radnor," 
interrupted  Miss  Eliot,  with  that  expressive  firmness  which  was 
80  characteristic. 

« I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.    I  only  meant  to  say  that 
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one  who  had  lived  with  master  all  his  life  could  n't  have  hit  his 
taste  more  'sactlj.  I  only  think,  if  it  was  his  very  wedding-day, 
he  *d  chose  them  puddings  for  his  dinner." 

He  said  no  more  upon  the  subject,  but  with  a  respectful  bow 
made  his  way  to  the  door ;  there,  however,  he  stayed  again,  and 
spoke  as  one  privileged  by  long  services. 

*'  'Sense  me,  ma'am,  and  don't  be  offended,  but  please,  in  recol- 
lecting master,  don't  forget  yourself.  Though  he  ain't  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  you,  Mr.  Radnor  has  that  kind  heart  as  to  be  sore 
troubled  if  he  knew  one  in  his  house  was  forgotten.  Indeed,  he 
told  me  you  was  to  be  taken  care  of " 

'*  I  will  see  to  that,"  again  interrupted  Miss  Eliot,  this  time 
with  a  smile.  **  When  you  return,  you  and  Barbie  shall  have 
your  dinner.     Before  long,  these  things  shall  be  better  ordered." 

When  the  gig  had  been  driven  from  the  courtyard  once  more, 
and  neat-handed  little  Barbie  could  proceed  alone.  Miss  Eliot  re- 
paired to  the  study  and  placed  the  books  and  papers  aright ;  arrayed 
minor  things,  and,  fetching  flowers  from  the  garden,  dressed  up 
an  old  china  vase  with  their  blooms.    When  all  was  accomplished, 

—  when  the  papers  lay  upon  the  writing-desk  in  scholarly  array, 

—  when  the  most  loved  books  were  placed  reverently  at  the  right 
hand, — when  the  study  gown  fell  invitingly  across  the  back  of 
the  well-worn  chair,  —  when  the  study  slippers  were  set,  —  then 
the  mistress  looked  round  the  place  with  searching  eyes,  and  seemed 
well  satisfied.  The  change  was  indeed  extraordinary.  That 
morning,  when  the  master  left  it,  there  was,  in  spite  of  all  the 
wealth  of  learning  gathered  round  its  walls,  —  in  spite  of  the 
heavenly  sun  which  fell  so  golden  on  the  floor,  —  in  spite  of  the 
living  landscape  seen  beyond,  set  in  an  azure  setting,  and  painted 
by  a  higher  Master  than  mortal  man,  —  there  was  an  air  of  visible 
desolation,  the  desolatcst  dearth  earth  has,  —  that  of  the  absence 
of  woman's  thought  and  care!  Now  their  visible  signs  were  pres- 
ent, and  even  the  simple  master  of  the  room  would  surely  detect 
the  change,  and  bo  influenced  by  it ! 

When  the  dinner-table  was  set  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  -^  when 
dinner  itself  was  ready,  —  he  returned.  Elisha  waited  upon  him, 
but  he  made  no  comment  of  any  kind.  Then  the  evening  waned, 
and  his  tea  was  carried  in ;  still  he  was  taciturn.  Later  still, 
when  the  sun  had  set,  when  the  dew  fell  heavy  upon  the  cowslip- 
garnished  fields,  Elisha  came  softly  into  the  oak  parlor,  and  so  up  to 
the  oriel,  where  his  mistress,  with  W^olf  beside  her,  was  quietly 
seated. 

'<  Ma'am,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  soft  and  breathless  parenthesis. 
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"Yes,Eli8ha." 

*'  I  have  just  now  been  into  the  study  for  the  bills  yon  asked 
for,  and " 

"What,  Elisha?" 

"  Master  was  unlocking  the  case  and  getting  out  his  violin. 
Depend  upon  it,  he 's  going  to  play." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  Elisha,"  —  and  Miss  Eliot  smiled  at  the 
old  man's  enthusiastic  quaintness;  "it  shows  that  he  is  more 
cheerful,  —  that  the  effort  made  to  add  to  his  comfort  is  success- 
ful." 

**  Yes,  indeed,  he 's  noticed  everything.  He  ain't  said  a  deal, 
hut  I  know  his  way  so  well.  At  dinner-time  I  had  asked  for  the 
bills  and  accounts  you  want,  and  here  they  ai'e.  Here  is  also  a  bit 
of  paper  with  writing  on  it,  I  believe." 

There  were  but  shadows  in  the  room,  shadows  of  the  swift-de- 
scending night.  But,  by  holding  the  paper  close  against  the  oriel 
panes,  when  Elisha  was  gone,  there  fell  light  enough  upon  it,  from 
the  reflection  of  the  huge  fires  upon  the  moorland  ridge,  for  the 
housekeeper  to  read  as  follows :  — 

**  Being  here,  —  and  suitable,  — you  must  be  my  right  hand  in 
most  things.  Therefore,  next  week,  as  early  as  possible,  let  Eiisha 
drive  you  to  Horton  Wood,  and  there  speak  to  Eichard  Wenlock 
with  respect  to  a  new  plough  we  need,  for  at  present  I  have  not 
nerve.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  reforms  effected.  Pray  pro- 
ceed. 

"J.  Radnob." 

She  read,  and  the  light,  on  the  moorland  grew  brighter  as  she 
did  so. 

Then  the  violin  began  to  play.  Its  notes  were  soft,  —  harmo- 
nious ;  but,  as  they  grew  onward  and  onward,  they  sounded  as 
the  wail  of  hopeless  love ! 
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The  kitchen  door  was  left  unbolted  for  her  entrance,  but  Mrai 
Jack  did  not  return  home  till  very  late  that  night,  nor  till  long 
after  the  peaceful  household  had  been  in  bed.  She  remained  below 
a  considerable  time,  as  though  supping,  and  inspecting  such  signs 
as  might  exist  of  what  had  taken  place  during  the  day.  Then 
she  came  upstairs  with  the  tramp  of  a  trooper,  as  careless  whose 
rest  she  disturbed,  but  otherwise  the  night  passed  quietly.  Miss 
Eliot  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  Elisha  sleep  in  one  of 
the  unused  bedchambers,  —  and  Barbie  had  likewise  a  little  bed 
made  up  in  Miss  Eliot*s  own  room ;  for  this  good  girl,  intent  upon 
being  useful  to  the  new  housekeeper,  had  been  home  for  leave  to 
stay  till  Sunday  morning,  which  her  mother  had  granted  willingly. 

The  morrow  passed  quietly  as  well.  Mrs.  Jack  kept  upstairs 
•  in  the  range  of  rooms  she  called  her  own,  making,  however,  an 
occasional  descent  by  the  back  staircase  into  the  kitchen  and  adjaa^ 
cent  places,  to  see,  probably,  what  was  going  forward.  How- 
ever, beyond  a  display  of  passive  rudeness,  she  kept  her  jicace  ; 
and  Mr.  Eadnor  had  again  a  punctual  and  well-cooked  dinner, 
and  all  the  domestic  reforms  and  preparations  for  the  morrow  pro- 
ceeded like  clockwork.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Silas  Moore  came 
back  from  Welton,  with  all  his  orders  well  executed,  with  report 
that  the  tradesmen  were  well  satisfied,  and  that  .the  inquiries  made 
at  the  bank  had  been  of  a  most  satisfactory  kind.  In  fact,  as  he 
said,  there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  little  town  with  respect 
to  Mainstone*s  housekeeper,  for  thither  the  news  had  preceded 
him.  Everybody  was  full  of  inquiries  and  conjectures.  It  was 
the  great  fact  of  the  day.  Some  said  that  the  new  housekeeper 
was  a  lady  in  disguise ;  others  that  she  had  seen  Mr.  Radnor 
somewhere,  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  gone  to  Mainstone  in  the 
hope  of  marrying  him.  Such  was  the  innocent  gossip  of  the  little 
country  town  on  market-day.  One  point  of  truth  formed  a  part, 
however,  of  all  these  floating  rumors, — every  one  wished  for  the 
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downfall  of  Mrs.  Jack, —wondered  why  the  parson  had  kept  her 
so  long ;  and  every  one  considered  that  the  advent  of  the  new 
housekeeper  had  not  taken  place  till  there  was  crying  need.  As 
8ilas  Moore  repeated  these  rumors  Miss  Eliot  only  smiled ;  she 
was  not  one  weak  enough  to  explain  where  there  existed  no  neces- 
sity. The  young  farmer's  little  business  ended,  she  made  Barbie 
spread  tea  and  other  refreshments  for  him  in  the  unused  parlor  ; 
and  there  the  lovers  sat  and  talked,  and  so  from  thence  they  went 
to  wander  in  the  garden,  —  till  at  last,  when  Silas  fetched  his 
horse  from  the  stable,  and  gave  Barbie  a  parting  kiss  at  the  white 
gate,  his  heart  knew  scarce  a  trouble,  and  for  a  time  his  burning 
jealousy  was  stilled. 

The  Sabbath  morning  broke  divinely.  Bright  sun,  clear  sky, 
flecked  by  lightest  cloudlets,  unbroken  stillness,  blessing  with 
its  hallowed  peace  I 

Bising  early,  and  dressing,  in  somewhat  rich,  but  simple  and 
becoming  costume.  Mips  Eliot  sent  up  Mr.  Badnor's  break- 
fast, and  took  her  own.  When  Elisha  brought  in  his  master's 
cup  for  a  second  supply  of  tea,  she  inquired  at  what  hour  Mr. 
Badnor  dined  on  Sundays. 

"  He  don't  often  get  any.  He  isn't  home  from  the  church  till 
five,  and  then  Betty  won't  be  often  in  the  way.  What  he  has  I 
usually  set  out  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Has  he  no  luncheon, —  nothing  through  all  these  long  hours  ?  '* 

•*  No,  ma'am  I  It  is  too  far  to  come  here  between  the  services, 
—  so  he  usually  sits  in  the  vestry  till  it  is  time  for  afternoon 
duty.  Mr.  Simeon,  when  here,  said  that  master  ought  to  have 
luncheon,  and  th.e  doctor  has  said  the  same,  —  but  I  could  never 
get  any  put  ready."* 

"  Well,  Mr.  Badnor  shall  have  some  to-day,  which  you  shall 
cany.  For  myself,  I  shall  not  be  at  home,  —  as  I  think,  after 
afternoon  service,  of  calling  upon  Miss  Whitelock.  Barbie  has 
been  kind  enough  to  say  that  she  will  come  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  see  that  all  is  ready  by  the  time  Mr.  Badnor  returns,  as  the 
dinner  is  so  far  prepared  as  to  give  but  little  trouble." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  missis,  thinking  in  this  way  of  poor 
master.  But  he  needs  it.  This  morning  he  seems  very  low,  for 
when  I  first  went  into  his  room  his  head  rested  on  his  prayer- 
book,  and  when  he  lifted  up  his  face  it  was  so  mightily  moved 
that  I  could  but  notice.  I  asked  if  he  was  ill,  but  he  said  no, 
only  that  his  soul  had  been  greatly  touched  by  something.  He 
did  not  say  more,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ask." 

"  Indeed  I  "    Coldly  Miss  Eliot  said  this,  — ibnt,  as  she  handed 
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the  old  servant  the  cup,  her  eyes  met  his  quaintly  penetratiiig 
gaze,  and  she  blushed  scarlet. 

**  I  guess  what  moved  him,  miss,"  spoke  Elisha,  affecting  not 
to  notice  his  kind  mistress's  nervousness.  **  It  was  about  his 
linen  being  laid  out  so  beautifully,  for  his  hand  rested  on  the 
snowy  handkerchief  you  had  placed  beside  his  book." 

Again  she  blushed,  — this  time  she  bent  her  head. 

'*  Mr.  Simeon,  when  he  engaged  me,"  she  said,  presently, 
'*  was  good  enough  to  explain  some  of  Mr.  Eadnor*s  peculiarities, 
—  and  so  far  speak  of  his  past  history,  as  to  give  me  knowledge 
as  to  what  he  had  been  in  some  measure  accustomed  to,  and  what 
were  his  tastes.  I  am  therefore  glad  that  i  have  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  bring  back  any  recollection  of  a  happier  past,  if  even  for  the 
time  it  moved  him.  But  I  trust,  Elisha,  you  will  make  no  re- 
marks  to  Mr.  Eadnor  thereon.  Indeed,  you  will  do  no  good,  — 
rather,  much  harm." 

**  I  certainly  won*t,  missis.  Mr.  Radnor  isn't  the  one  to  listen, 
even  if  I  did.  Though  I  do  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  he  sees 
and  thanks  you  for  your  kindness." 

•*  There  is  no  cause  for  hurry,  —  Mr.  Radnor's  own  time  will 
suit  me.  I  have  been  already  richly  paid  for  the  little  services 
I  render."     This  was  the  quiet  answer,  and  Elisha  went. 

After  breakfast — when  Barbie  was  gone,  Mr.  Radnor's  lun- 
cheon set  ready  for  Elisha  to  take,  Peri,  Pearl,  and  Fleckie,  and 
the  other  pets  fed  —  Miss  Eliot  dressed  and  set  forth,  after  having 
carefully  locked  up  her  own  bedroom  and  the  oak  parlor,  as  Elisha 
advised.  He  was  going  to  drive  his  master  to  church,  —  the 
house  would  be,  therefore,  at  the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Jack. 

Passing  through  the  courtyard,  across  an  orchard  path,  across 
the  rustic  bridge,  Miss  Eliot  made  her  way,  by  peaceful  fields 
and  shaded  stiles,  to  the  brow  of  the  upland.  Here  she  rested 
for  a  time,  for  it  was  yet  early,  —  the  landscape  all  around  ly- 
ing tranquil  in  the  sunny  flower-decked  beauty  of  the  vernal 
morning. 

From  its  summit,  the  upland  on  its  other  side  gently  descended 
into  an  old  wooded  park  left  rough  and  uncultivated,  but  full  of 
fine  old  trees  and  bosky  coverts.  From  out  this  wooded  portion 
the  path  wound  by  a  large  pool,  on  the  other  side  of  which  stood 
a  country-house  of  simple  architecture  and  no  great  age.  Many 
of  its  windows  were  shuttered,  and  smoke  curled  upwards  but 
from  one  of  its  chimneys, — yet  the  trees  and  turf  about  it,  the 
gay  clad  flower-beds,  the  sKining  sun,  and  the  beauty  of  the  clear 
and  ripple-covered  p^ol,  gave  the  place  a  cheerful  aspect    Sitting 
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down  upon  a  long-felled  tree,  half  buried  in  a  wealth  of  springing 
fern,  Miss  Eliot  looked  about  the  place  with  some  curiosity,  as 
she  knew,  from  what  Barbie  and  Elisha  had  casually  said,  that 
this  was  Mainstone  Park  and  HalL  She  also  recollected,  as  her 
eyes  glanced  across  the  water  at  the  solitary  house,  that  this  was 
the  place  indorsed  on  the  scrap  of  paper  she  had  picked  up  from 
the  kitchen-hearth,  and  she  regretted  she  had  not  made  some 
inquiries  of  Elisha  before  setting  out.  However,  what  little  there 
was  possible  to  learn  was  presently  hers,  for  an  old  man,  passing 
slowly  on  his  way  to  church,  stayed  to  touch  his  hat  aod  wish  the 
lady  "good  morning,"  —  so,  being  in  his  turn  addressed,  he  leant 
upon  his  stick  and  talked  awhile. 

He  said  it  was  true  enough  that  the  place  was  Mainstone  Hall, 
— that  the  Squire's  name  was  Thomhill,  —  that  he  was  the  lord 
of  that  and  several  adjoining  manors,  —  that  the  living  of  Main- 
stone was  in  his  gift,  —  and  that  he  owned  much  property  in  the 
mining  counjbry  near. 

•<  Indeed !  and  what  age  man  is  Mr.  Thomhill,  —  a  young 
man?" 

<*Dear  no,  missis;  he's  within  a  few  years  as  old  as  I,  and 
I  'm  just  upon  seventy.  He 's  about  sixty-two,  I  should  say,  — ^ 
though  he  would  n*t  like  folks  to  guess  it,  or  think  him  nigh  as 
mucL  But  you  see  he 's  a  rich  man,  and  can  do  what  a  poor 
man  can't ; "  and  the  old  man,  with  much  show  of  dry  countiy 
humor,  laid  his  finger  on  his  bald  pate,  and  then  moved  it  signifi- 
cantly towards  his  toothless  mouth. 

"Then  he's  a  gentleman,"  smiled  Miss  Eliot,  "who  thinks 
much  of  his  personal  appearance." 

"  Ay,  that  he  does.  As  Pomp,  the  old  val-let,  as  lives  down 
here,  says,  his  master  takes  as  long  to  dress  as  a  fine  lady.  Yet 
he  ain't  a  nesh  man  na-ther,  but 's  out  pretty  near  the  whole  day, 
—  riding,  hunting,  shooting,  or  something  of  that  sort  That 's 
to  say  when  he 's  down  here, — for  he  lives  in  London  mostly." 

"  Then  I  suppose  he 's  an  elderly  bachelor,  making  the  most  of 
the  pleasures  of  this  life." 

"  You  may  say  so,  missis,  and  hollow  enough  his  pleasures  be, 
if  all  that's  said  be  true.  But  he 's  been  married,  and  has  got  a 
son,  —  as  nice  a  youth  as  can  bo.  A  good  day  it  '11  be  for  many  a 
one  when  he 's  master  here. 

This  was  Miss  Eliot's  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Thomhill  had 
been  married  or  had  a  son,  and  the  facts  seemed  to  furnish  her 
with  a  new  train  of  ideas,  —  and  she  asked  in  a  breath  a  string  of 
qaeBtion& 
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«Mr.  Ellis  Thornbill — for  that's  his  name — maybe  about 
nineteen  or  a  little  more ;  for  he  was  about  three  years  old  when 
the  dear  young  lady  his  mother  died,  and  that  is  fifteen  years  ago. 
Her  father  was  a  poor  clergyman,  at  a  place  about  forty  miles 
from  here ;  and  he  and  the  Squire  made  up  the  match  between 
'em,  though  the  last  was  past  forty  at  that  time,  and  the  young 
lady,  Miss  Ellis,  not  eighteen.  But  he  had  what  is  called  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  though  there  couldn't  have  been  much  of  it  in 
his  heart,  seeing  the  sort  o'  way  he  acted ;  whilst  her  father  was 
mighty  taiken  that  his  daughter  should  make  a  match  with  one  of 
the  Squire's  wealth  and  old  name.  Well !  they  was  married,  and 
the  father  put  into  a  rich  living,  where  he  soon  died ;  for  he  could 
but  see  how  his  daughter  was  treated  and  neglected.  Ay,  I  may 
say  insulted,  for  she  was  very  gentle  and  beautiful ;  and  had  soon 
three  little  babies  of  her  own,  though  two  on  'em  died." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Ay  I  for  he  soon  did,  what  he  had  done  afore,  and  has  done 
always  since,  even  the  very  last  time  o'  coming. — that  was,  bring- 
ing his  London  missis  under  her  very  nose,  and  into  the  house. 
Poor  lady,  she  took  it  much  to  heart,  and  so  moped  herself  into 
an  illness  that  took  her  off.  Master  Ellis  was  thus  left,  for  the 
two  other  little  babies  had  gone  before  her." 

"  Poor  lady  I  hers  is  a  sad  story.** 

**  It  is.  There  ain't  a  sadder  grave  than  Mrs.  Thomhill's  in 
the  quiet  churchyard,  down  there  amongst  the  trees ;  you  '11  see 
it,  if  you  are  on  the  way  to  cburcL" 

''  I  am ;  and  her  grave  shall  not  miss  the  pitying  glances  of  a 
stranger.  But  her  little  son,  —  how  and  where  was  he  brought 
np,  and  where  is  he,  now  he  is  so  near  a  manly  age  ?  " 

<*  Master  Ellis  was  mostly  kept  down  here  at  the  hall  whilst  he 
was  a  little  boy,  under  the  care  of  the  val-let's  wife,  who  'd  been 
his  nurse.  When  he  was  old  enough,  the  curate  of  the  parish 
adjoining  this  used  to  go  up  to  the  hall  most  days  to  give  him 
lessons ;  but  soon  after  Mr.  Kadnor  came  to  the  rectory  the  matter 
was  just  the  other  way,  and  Master  Ellis  went  up  daily  to  the 
parson's  house  to  take  his  leai-ning." 

"  Then  Mr.  Eadnor  knows  him?" 

"  Ay  I  and  kves  him  like  his  own  self.  Well,  after  a  bit,  Mr. 
Badnor  took  on  him  to  say  something  to  the  Squire  on  the  sort  of 
home  young  master  had, — for  the  parson,  although  always  a  down- 
hearted man,  as  long  as  he  has  lived  hereabouts,  for  I  well  recol- 
lect folks  speaking  of  it  the  very  day  he  came,  was  n't  as  moped 
as  he  is  now.    On  that,  the  Squii*e  took  offence,  and  sent  the  boy 
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off  to  some  great  school  or  another,  tlioiigli,  of  course,  letting  him 
oome  home  at  holiday  time.  After  a  good  bit,  when  he  was  fifleen, 
I  should  say,  or  perhaps  rather  more,  he  left  school  for  good,  and» 
coming  home,  went  up  to  Mainstone  for  his  lessons,  as  before. 
What  other  time  he  had,  and  he  was  n't  an  idle  or  racketing  youth, 
he  spent  up  and  down  the  country,  —  first  visiting  at  one  house 
and  then  another,  —  for  he  got  invited  all  about,  so  much  did 
people  like  him.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  Squire,  and  he  was  sent  off  to  college ;  then, 
after  a  bit  there  was  a  bigger  quarrel  still,  in  which  folks  say  Mr. 
Badnor  took  young  master's  part,  leastways  the  parson  went  a 
deal  to  and  fro  to  the  hall,  where  he  had  n*t  been  used  to  go,  for 
he  *d  always  set  his  face  against  the  Squire's  way  o'  living,  and 
never  liked  old  Pomp,  the  val-let.  The  end  o'  this  quarrel  was, 
and  folks  to  this  day  know  little  enough  about  it,  youDg  master 
was  sent  off  with  a  college  tutor  to  furren  parts ;  and  there  he  be 
now,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  though  a  neffy  of  mine  says  he  saw  him 
here  since  then  in  a  mys-ter-ous  sort  o'  way,  but  the  truth  of  it  I 
can't  tell." 

'*  Yet  the  Squire  must  miss  his  son,  for  he  must  surely  have 
some  affection  for  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  be  saying ;  by  his  way  o*  living,  he  don't  'pear 
to  care  for  much  beside  himself.  His  grooms  and  servants  all 
say  his  life  ain't  very  creditable  when  away ;  and  when  he 's  here, 
which  he  be  every  time  shooting  comes  round,  half  them  mornings 
he  ain't  off  hunting  or  shooting,  old  Pomp 's  a  figging  him  out, 
and  then  his  carriage  or  ridiDg-horse  takes  him  up  to  Weldore 
Forge,  to  settle  mining  accounts  with  his  agent,  Ben  Briscoe,  or 
call  on  some  squire  or  tenant  as  lives  somewhat  in  the  same 
fashion  as  himself;  for  none  o'  the  parsons'  or  the  steadier  squires' 
wives  or  daughters  ask  him  te  their  homes,  or  ever  go  nigh  the 
hall,  and  ain't  done  since  Mrs.  Thomhill  died." 

'*A  man  must  have  a  selfish  heart  to  live  such  a  life.  But  this 
Briscoe  ?     What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  short  thick-set  man,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  I've  come 
across  him  but  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  and  that 's  years  ago." 

'*  He 's  some  relation  to  Mr.  Thomhill  ?  " 

•*  A  cousin,  I  think,  and  next  heir  to  some  o*  the  property,  if 
Master  Ellis  died.  But  nobody  looks  for  that  day,  for  he 's  hated 
up  and  down  the  coal  country  as  no  other  man  would  like  to  be.' 
Three  times  the  Squire's  colliers  have  risen  up  against  him ;  and 
once  they  'd  to  get  soldiers  from  a  town  a  good  bit  from  here,  to 
stop  the  riot  there  was  in  Welton.     Another  time  they  broke 
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down  the  farnaoo  part  of  Weldore  Forge,  and  let  out  fires  that 
had  n't  been  done  for  many  a  day.  For,  you  see,  he  ain't  content 
with  being  agent  to  the  Squire,  but  must  meddle  with  many  a 
thing  he  shouldn't,  if  there  bo  hope  o'  wringing  out  a  sixpence 
from  the  collier  folks.  Yet  if  all  that 's  said  be  true,  his  gains 
don't  thrive  with  him ;  though  of  late,  I  b'licve,  he 's  been  build- 
ing himself  a  house,  and  showing  himself  a  moneyed  man  in  many 
a  t'other  thing." 

The  noise  of  wheels  drawn  slowly  over  what  seemed  coarse 
gravel  broke  the  thread  of  conversation  at  this  point,  and,  look- 
ing across  the  pool  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  Miss  Eliot 
saw  an  old-fashioned  chaise,  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  proceeding 
along  a  carriage-way  to  the  hall-door,  where  it  stayed.  Too  dull 
of  sight  and  hearing  to  detect  the  causo  for  himself,  yet  aware 
that  his  listener's  attention  had  taken  some  new  direction,  he 
asked  the  cause,  and  when  told  he  instantly  rose  and  prepared 
to  go. 

'*  It  is  the  old  chaise  which  takes  Pomp,  and  sometimes  his 
wife,  to  church,  —  so  I  mu^t  be  a-going,  though  they  may  n't  start 
just  yet ;  and  if  you  be  on  your  way  to  church  yourself,  missis, 
and  want  to  see  the  sort  of  man  and  woman  as  rules  the  Squire's 
house,  you  'U  not  miss  a  sight  of  'em  in  the  great  pew  near  the 
pulpit." 

With  this  the  old  man  wished  the  lady  good  morning,  and 
resumed  his  walk;  but  she,  fleeter  of  foot,  soon  overtook  and 
passed  him,  and  soon  a^in  gaining  the  dewy  shadows  of  the 
woodland,  went  winding  by  its  fern-clad  paths  till  a  little  bridge 
across  a  hedgerow  rivulet  led  by  a  wicket  once  more  into  the 
sunny  fields.  These,  by  a  genUe  slope,  went  downwards  to  a 
stile.  This  crossed,  there  was  a  countiy  road,  and  opposite  was 
Mainstone's  solitary  little  church  and  churchyard.  A  thickly 
wooded  hedge  separated  the  road  from  the  burial-ground,  and  a 
little  lane  or  road,  some  fifty  yards  in  length,  one  side  of  which 
was  bounded  by  a  field,  led  by  a  gate  at  its  farthest  end  into 
the  burial-ground.  This  sloped  downwards,  and  what  with  the 
shadow  of  many  trees,  and  the  encompassing  silence  of  solitary 
fields,  green  with  springing  mangle-wurzcl  and  young  com,  a  place 
more  sequestered  and  yet  beautiful  cannot  be  conceived.  Nor 
was  it  so  full  of  shadlbws  as  to  be  sunless.  In  many,  many  places 
the  glory  of  the  vernal  morning  lay  wide  and  far ;  warmed  count- 
less daisies  into  pink- eyed  prime,  —  crept  up  the  ivy  which  wound 
about  the  church,  —  lay  on  the  few  old  tinted  window-panes,  and 
tested  refulgent  on  the  little  vane.    In  places  where  the  hedges 
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were  not  over  high,  where  the  white-clad  hawthorn  drooped  to- 
wards the  waving  grass  of  hidden  graves,  you  could  see  as  the 
fields  crept  slowly  down,  a  far  range  of  the  level  along  which 
for  miles  one  of  England's  great  canals  winds  its  solitary  way. 
Beyond  this  the  country  rises  again  into  low-lying  hills,  — these 
backed  in  the  distance  by  bolder  mountains. 

The  church  was  very  small,  very  old,  and  patched  up,  as  might 
be  seen,  from  year  to  year,  to  keep  it  weather-tight.  A  vast  mass 
of  clinging  ivy  made  its  old  age  comely ;  a  few  old,  and  a  fewer 
modem,  monumental  slabs,  let  into  the  outer  walls,  showed  that, 
in  both  the  past  and  present,  human  affections  hovered  about  this 
solitary  place ;  and  a  few  old  tinted  panes  yet  lingering  in  the 
patched-up  lancet-shaped  windows,  proved  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
had  been  days  of  prime.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
sequestered  graveyard  was  an  ancient  building  standing  somewhere 
in  its  midst  At  first  it  might  be  taken  for  a  schoolhouse,  but  a 
nearer  view  showed  it  to  be  used  in  some  way  for  the  dead.  Its 
ponderous  iron-guarded  door  set  in  a  low  Saxon  arch,  seemed  by 
the  fungus  and  weeds  about  it  to  be  rarely  opened  ;  and  when  you 
had  gone  round  its  gray-lichened  buttresses  to  the  further  end, 
and  climbed  up  and  looked  through  the  large  and  wire-guarded 
window,  there  could  be  dimly  distinguished  within  —  for  but  few 
were  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  ever  fell  there  —  the  dank  flagged 
floor,  and  a  long  array  of  mouldering  tombs  and  effigies.  Some 
of  these  were  of  costly  marble,  others  of  stone  lettered  with  eter- 
nal brass,  others  guarded  by  rails  of  bronze,  others  once  colored, 
and  gilded.  But  the  colors  were  nearly  gone,  the  gold  vanishing, 
— nothing  there  was  permanent,  but  shadows  and  the  gathering 
dust  Better  far  to  lie  down  in  the  sunny  nooks  of  the  seques- 
tered graveyard  to  yield  back  to  the  elements  their  generous  gifts, 
amidst  the  rustling  fern,  beneath  the  waving  boughs,  sung  to  by 
the  lark  at  dawn,  the  nightingale  at  eve,  covered  by  the  smoothest 
turf,  and  decked  with  daisies,  and  cheered,  if  we  had  ears  to  hear, 
by  the  ploughman's  whistle,  the  soft,  low  beauty  of  the  summer's* 
winds,  the  grandeur  of  the  winter's  storm  of  hail  or  snow.  Art 
decks  no  grave  so  beautifully  as  nature ;  nor,  as  yet,  has  knowl- 
edge made  us  fully. comprehend  how  near  the  simple  is  to  the 
divine. 

This  picturesque  old  place  was  nothing  more  than  a  family 
vault  of  a  great  ducal  house,  who  in  former  days  had  buried 
here  their  dead.  But  it  arldcd  greatly  to  the  hoar  beauty  of  the 
sequestered  place.  When  she  had  looked  around  it,  Miss  Eliot 
poased  into  the  church,  a  cleanly  whitewashed  place,  without 
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decoration  of  any.  kind,  and  filled  up  with  about,  a  score  of  com* 
brous  irooden  pcwa  The  rectory  pew,  indicated  by  an  old,  half- 
legible  brass  plate  upon  the  door,  was,  she  was  glad  to  find,  in  a 
quiet  place,  from  whence  it  was  probably  little  seen  from  either 
the  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  so 
desiring  could  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  preacher.  She 
had  felt  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  place  this  pew  might  occupy ; 
now,  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  she  turned  out-doors  to  the  sun- 
shine, for  the  bell  was  only  now  beginning  to  ring  the  hour  of 
service.  In  passing  she  could  but  notice  the  pew  the  old  man 
had  spoken  of;  it  was  large,  conspicuously  lined  with  scarlet 
cloth,  and  on  its  door  was  painted,  "John  Thomhiil,  Esq.,  Main- 
stone  Hall,  1700." 

The  churchyard  at  the  rear  of  the  altar  window  was  still  more 
sequestered,  —  more  lovely,  and  broken  by  wavy  undulations  of 
BoiL  Portions  of  it  were  as  wild  as  a  forest  path ;  and  passing 
as  you  did  here  and  there  into  the  covert  of  clumps  of  brushwood 
and  ancient  thorn-trees,  crus^hing  primroses  wherever  you  might 
tread,  or  wetting  your  feet  in  some  tiny  spring  welling  up  from 
amidst  tufts  of  sedges  and  golden  king-cups,  it  might  bo  con- 
stantly forgotten  that  the  home  of  the  dead  was  so  near. 

In  crossing  the  ridge  of  one  of  these  bosky  undulations,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  church,  the  housekeeper  came  suddenly 
upon  a  low  flat  gravestone,  upon  which,  at  full  length,  lay  a  man 
clad  in  the  ordinary  Sunday  dress  of  a  rustic.  His  elbow  rested 
on  the  gravestone,  his  check  on  his  hand,  and  his  hat  was  pulled 
over  his  brow,  as  a  shield  from  the  sun,  —  but  enough  of  his  fea- 
tures could  be  seen  to  show  her  that  it  was  Jonathan,  the  wagoner 
at  Moore  Farm.  Instead  of  giving  the  vacant  stare  usual  with 
his  class,  he  was  lost  in  the  profoundest  thought ;  and  whether 
or  not  as  an  aid  to  him  in  any  calculation  or  peculiar  cogitation, 
there  lay  a  little  line  of  scraps  of  straw  on  the  stone  beneath  his 
face,  ranged  in  sequence,  and  bitten  off  a  straw  he  held  in  his 
vacant  hand.  His  abstraction  was  so  entire  and  singular  that  be 
did  not  perceive  Miss  Eliot  till  she  had  almost  passed  him,  and 
till  she  had  fully  observed  his  extraordinary  expression  of  face. 
Then  their  eyes  met ;  then  his  gaze  fell  beneath  her  keener  one, 
but  affecting  instantly  to  be  sleepy  or  sleeping,  he  pulled  his  hat 
still  further  over  his  brow,  and  leaning  nearer  to  the  stone  kept 
his  recumbent  state.  Miss  Eliot  did  not  again  pass  near  him,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  not  to  be  readily  forgotten. 

As  the  bell  ceased  Miss  Eliot  returned  to  the  church,  through  a 
portion  of  whose  windows  the  broadening  sun  shed  down  its  golden 
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glory.  Mr.  Radnor  was  not  jet  in  the  reading^eak,  thongh  ahe 
liad  heard  the  gig  arrive,  bnt  most  of  the  pews  were  scantily  occu« 
pied,  and  somo  old  men  and  children  were  gathered  along  the 
aisle  or  sat  in  the  littlo  gallery.  In  one  pew  was  Silas  Moore, 
handsome  in  person  and  decent  in  apparel ;  and^as  she  returned 
his  rcspectfnl  recognition  she  heartily  wished  that  Barbie  were 
already  his  wife,  for  her  glimpse  into  the  sordid  desolation  of  his 
home  had  touched  her  deeply.  As  she  passed  into  the  rectory  pew, 
observed  by  all,  —  for  one  kept  whispering  to  the  other  that  this 
was  Mainstone's  housekeeper,  —  she  was  led  for  a  moment  to 
notice  a  woman  who  sat  near  the  pew- door.  She  belonged  to  the 
rustic  class,  but  her  old-fashioned  garb,  her  large  prayer-book, 
folded  in  a  check  pocket-handkerchief,  the  great  bunch  of  cottage- 
garden  flowers  which  rested  on  her  lap,  the  expression  of  peace 
and  content  in  her  honest  sunburnt  face,  were  quaint  and  peculiar 
in  their  way.  She  returned  the  lady's  kindly  glance  with  a  look 
in  which  humility  and  independence  were  blended,  and  then  re- 
sumed her  observance  of  the  congregation. 

The  scarlet  pew  was  yet  unoccupied,  when  a  general  hush  gave 
notice  that  Mr.  Badnor  was  ready  to  begin  the  morning  service. 
A  minute  after  the  clerk  announced  the  hymn  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang,  and  then  commenced  singing  in  the  same  undesirable  tone. 
A  sweetly  feminine  voice  aided,  and  one  by  one  the  congregation 
joined  in,  to  the  great  confusion  of  time  and  tune.  Whilst  this 
singing  proceeded.  Miss  Eliot  had  time  to  quietly  observe  Mr. 
Radnor  as  ho  stood  at  his  reading-desk.  As  she  had  noticed  pre- 
yiously  his  sight  was  impaired,  and  the  defect  seemed  now  increased 
by  the  strong  light  which  fell  down  upon  him  from  the  unshaded 
window  at  his  side. 

He  vras  a  well-built  man,  of  medium  height,  but  spare  almost 
to  attenuity.  Studious  asceticism  and  care  combined  had  prob* 
ably  induced  this  state,  for  nature  had  certainly  intended  him  to 
be  far  other  than  morose  or  melancholy.  On  the  contrary,  his 
short  crisp  intensely  black  hair  now  tinged  with  gray,  —  his  mouth, 
expressive  of  that  amount  of  the  sensuous  which  lends  power  to 
spirit,  —  his  naturally  ruddy  complexion,  which  study  and  ill 
health  had  not  wholly  dimmed,  — the  soft  and  benign  expression 
of  his  eyes,  —  all  bespoke  a  man  whom  circumstance  and  not 
nature  had  made  what  he  was.  Ho  might  have  been  a  daring 
seaman,  a  brave  soldier,  a  passionate  and  generous  lover ;  and  it 
was  not  improbable  that,  despite  the  pale  disguise  of  time,  some 
of  this  quality  and  power  existed  still. 

He  read  the  lessons  euphoniously  and  extremely  welL    Miss 
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Eliot  had  noticed  Sheridan's  rare  book,  "  The  Art  of  Beading,'* 
upon  hia  desk  the  previous  day,  as  well  as  other  signs  that  Mr. 
Badnor  made  a  good  delivery  an  object  of  care  and  study.  From 
his  familiarity  with  this  portion  of  his  duty,  any  result  of  his 
defect  of  vision  did  not  intrude  itself  upon  the  ear ;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  singing,  and  old  Johnny  Wigpit's  "  Amens," 
the  service  went  on  from  point  to  point  as  harmoniously  as  the 
wind  whispered  in  the  leaves  outside  the  church. 

The  lessons  were  well  advanced,  when  the  occupants  of  the 
scarlet  pew  came  up  the  aisle.  A  great  and  very  irreverent  stir 
they  made,  —  or  rather  ke  made ;  for  the  woman,  who  duly  fol- 
lowed the  somewhat  airy  footsteps  of  the  Squire's  superannuated 
valet,  came  onward  as  a  beaten  hound  follows  a  harsh  master. 
Never  once  did  she  raise  her  joyles,  cadaverous,  face,  —  fully  un- 
conscious did  she  seem  that  she  wore  an  envied  bonnet  and  a 
jealously  regarded  gown.  Dead  as  she  seemed  to  these  things,  she 
crept  or  rather  sluuk  into  the  pew,  and  so  into  a  comer,  till  roused 
from  thence  by  a  mandate  overheard  by  many.  The  man  himself 
must  have  been  sixty  years  old,  at  least,  if  certain  baggy  wrinkles 
which  no  art  could  conceal  might  be  taken  in  evidence  against 
juvenility, — otherwise  appearances  stood  for  thirty.  He  was 
quite  en  beauy  in  a  costume  a  little  antiquated,  — namely,  a  snuff- 
colored  swallow-tailed  coat,  a  green  waistcoat,  duck  trowsers,  and 
a  conspicuous  shirt  frill.  His  hair  was  of  the  finest  brown, 
his  teeth  of  the  purest  white ;  as  such  are  not  characteristics  of 
sixty,  his  debt  to  art  was  large,  though  unacknowledged.  His 
whole  appearance  bore  much  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Frenchman 
of  the  old  regime  ;  and  the  perpetual  smirk  he  had  upon  his  face, 
and  the  perpetual  bow  with  which  he  greeted  everybody,  did  not 
in  the  least  conceal  his  real  character.  Nature  had  not  made 
him  bland,  courteous,  or  kind-tempered,  —  but  hard,  cruel,  selfish, 
and  vain.  He  could  fawn  like  a  spaniel  when  necessary,  and  he 
could  oppress,  with  the  constancy  of  the  mean  tyrant  he  was, 
when  opportunity  and  inclination  existed.  He  was  liked  by  no- 
body, sought  by  nobody,  feared  by  nobody ;  he  was  too  mean  and 
too  small  in  place  to  be  feared,  yet  he  had  walked  up  the  aisle  of 
Mainstone  church,  and  now  sat  in  its  scarlet-clad  pew,  with  the 
pompous  air  of  a  petit  seigneur.  Much  he  strutted,  loudly  he 
coughed,  pompously  he  opened  the  Squire's  great  clasped  prayer- 
book,  and  none  joined  in  the  responses  in  so  high  a  key.  Yet  few 
noticed  him,  all  despised  him,  and  not  a  soul  feared  him  except 
his  miserable  wife.  If  reports  were  true,  she  led  the'  life  of  an 
organ-grinder's  dancing-dog;  and,  cowed,  abject,  and  oppressed,  she 
passed  her  miserable  days. 
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The  lessons  oyer,  Mr.  Badnor  retired  to  tlie  vestry,  and  from 
thence  retomed,  and  so  to  the  pulpit  As  he  passed,  Miss  Eliot 
fancied  he  looked  towards  the  rectory  pew,  as  though  by  a  glance 
to  gather  some  idea  of  his  new  housekeeper's  appearance ;  but 
from  the  retired  situation  of  the  place  where  she  sat,  and  his  own 
imperfect  sight,  he  could  haye  seen  but  little.  Himself  in  the 
pulpit,  and  amidst  the  silent  shadows  which  fell  reverently  down 
from  iho  old  timbered  roof,  he  looked  more  as  he  had  done  in  his 
sercner  and  younger  day.  More  and  more  too,  as  he  became 
absorbed  in  his  earnest  task,  the  native  genius  and  goodness  of 
the  man  were  betrayed.  Sincerely  religious,  in  the  best  sense, 
simple  in  manner,  fervid  in  delivery,  poetical  in  taste,  his  sermon 
on  the  worth  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  value  of  reparation 
for  evil  done,  was  excellent  in  its  way,  and  only  marred  here  and 
there  by  a  hesitation,  a  stuttering,  a  stoppage,  when  his  sight  failed 
him,  or  his  minute  handwriting  became  illegible. 

Amongst  those  who  listened  comprehendingly.to  his  discourse 
were  two,  who  took  its  words  into  their  inmost  souls.  The  one  as 
a  hope,  the  other  as  a  grief.  The  one  as  a  sign  and  a  testimony, 
that  he  who  spoke  so  earnestly  had  by  the  tenor  of  his  life  obeyed 
the  law  that  rules  within,  and  that  his  sorrows  arose  from  no 
moral  breach  thereof  The  other  as  an  admonition  and  a  reproof 
for  evil  done,  —  and  so  the  contrite  tears  fell  down,  the  contrite 
sighs  arose,  the  contrite  sobs  broke  forth,  yet  not  without  relief  to 
the  heavy  laden  soul. 

"  Hi&h,  Margery !  what 's  all  this  about  ?  Cease  1  say,  or  it 
shall  be  the  worse  for  you  when  you  get  home  1 " 

These  were  words  uttered  more  than  once  by  a  harsh  and  quer- 
ulous voice,  and  overheard  in  several  adjacent  pews.  But  the 
sobs  only  softened  themselves  into  broken  sighs,  and  it  might  be 
that  the  tears  still  fleetly  fell,  though  no  one  saw  the  pale  and 
stricken  countenance. 

The  sermon  at  last  ended.  Its  soft  low  words  died  out  amidst 
the  cadences  of  the  wind  whispering  amidst  the  vernal  leaves,  the 
unheard  rustle  of  many  an  insect's  silken's  wing,  the  chirp  from 
many  a  crowded  nest,  and  the  silvery  trickle  from  many  a  drop- 
ping spring.  In  this  way  earth's  spiritual  and  material  harmonies 
accord  more  than  our  common  knowledge  leads  us  to  understand. 

Quietly  waiting  till  the  little  congregation  had  gone  forth,  till  Mr. 
Badnor  had  repaired  to  the  font  to  christen  some  child.  Miss  Eliot 
went  forth  too.  Most  of  the  people  were  already  windiug  their 
way  by  stile  and  lane  towards  their  rustic  homes,  whilst  the  old- 
fuihioned  vehicle  from  Mainstone  HaU  was  just  about  to  leave  the 
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ohnrch-porch.  She  had,  therefore,  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  valet 
and  his  wife's  conntenance.  Miss  Eliot  Sid  not  like  either,  —  the 
man's  far  less  than  the  woman's,  —  though  he  howQd  obsequiously 
to  her.  In  the  woman's  face  was  such  an  expression  of  a  broken 
spirit  and  a  broken  heart,  that  pity  softened  the  repulsion  felt 

Passing  incidentally  by  the  vestry  door,  Miss  Eliot  saw  Elisha 
setting  forth  his  master's  luncheon.  She  did  not  however  stay  to 
speak,  but  keeping  more  in  the  shadows  of  the  churchyard,  she 
took  her  way  by  its  gate  into  an  adjacent  lane  which  descended 
slowly  through  some  woodland  towards  the  canal.  The  lane  crossed 
a  brook  which  ran  picturesquely  through  the  woodland,  and  then 
went  uf^wards  toward  the  canal  bridge.  From  this  could  be  seen 
the  canal  itself;  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  winding  through  slop- 
ing fields,  green  with  waving  corn ;  on  the  other  side  raised  on  a 
huge  embankment  above  the  level  of  a  vast  morass,  of  which  a 
small  portion  here  and  there  had  been  reclaimed.  Yet  solitary 
and  wide  extending  as  this  was,  it  was  not  without  a  solemn  and 
peculiar  beauty.  Dreary  and  unseen  by  few,  —  except  by  barge- 
men as  they  travelled  by,  —  still,  upon  these  flats  rested,  as  every- 
where upon  Gk)d's  earth,  the  sign  and  gloxy  of  his  work.  The 
flags  in  their  green  wilderness  bent  multitudinously  in  obedience 
to  the  wind,  —  a  million  water-lilies  floated  where  no  hand  might 
ever  gather  them, — yet  where  the  incense  of  their  perfume 
wandered  far  away,  — the  rush  and  wild  mint  made  the  hillocks 
of  the  level  green,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  desolation  lingered 
even  in  the  reediest  swamp. 

Greatly  struck  by  this  singular  tract  of  country,  and  resolving 
to  see  more  of  it  in  the  future.  Miss  Eliot  crossed  the  stile  on 
that  side  the  bridge  nearest  the  fields,  and  which  led  towards  a 
lock  and  its  adjoining  cottage.  The  latter  had  waving  trees  and 
a  garden  about  it,  and  the  distance  being  small  she  soon  reached 
it.  The  garden  wicket  came  close  upon  the  towing-path,  and  as 
she  paused  for  an  instant  to  look  round  upon  the  pretty  scene  and 
then  return,  some  voice  like  that  of  a  child  said  softly :  — 

"  Shall  I  show  you  my  little  blackbirds  ?  " 

Looking  round  she  saw  close  beside  her,  though  within  the 
garden,  one  who,  though  he  had  the  stature  and  appearance  of 
a  youth,  had  more  than  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was  idiotic, 
it  was  evident,  for  coming  close  to  the  wicket  he  repeated  his 
question. 

**  Cornelius,"  said  some  one  from  within  the  cottage,  •*  do  you 
not  know  that  this  is  Sunday,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  trouble 
the  lady?" 
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A  litde  abashed,  the  idiot  hung  his  head,  and  the  next  moment 
ft  young  girl  came  forth  and  towards  the  gate.  It  was  the  same 
-whom  Miss  Eliot  had  noticed  at  church  that  morning,  as  seated 
near  the  old  clerk,  and  who  sang  so  sweetly.  In  her  turn  recog- 
nizing the  lady,  as  the  one  who  had  sat  in  the  rectory  pew,  she 
made  a  low  obesiance. 

"  You  will  not,  if  you  please,  mind  — "  she  began,  apologeti- 
eaUy. 

"She  will  let  me  show  the  blackbirds,  Dorcas,"  interrupted 
the  idiot ;  **  the  lady  has  a  kind  face,,  and  will  let  me." 

He  did  not  wait  for  assent  or  reproof,  but  going  away  softly 
went  round  to  the  rear  of  the  cottage. 

"  He  is  not  quite  himself,"  resumed  the  young  girl  in  a  low 
voice;  "  though  harmless.  If  he  troubles  you,  you  will  please 
foigive  him.  He  is  the  only  child  of  John  Wigpit,  Mr.  Badnor*s 
clerk." 

•'  And  you  ?  " 

••I  am  old  John's  niece,  and  Cornelius'  cousin." 

*'  I  am  really  glad  I  have  walked  this  way  then."  replied  Miss 
Eliot,  **  for  I  hear  much  that  is  kind  of  your  uncle.  As  to  this 
poor  lad,  has  he  always  been  as  he  is  now  ?  " 

Instead  of  replying  the  girl  laid  her  finger  upon  her  lips. 
Thus  cautioned,  Miss  Eliot  looked  aside,  and  there  stood  the 
clerk's  son,  with  a  cage  of  green  osiers  in  his  hand,  within  which 
were  some  callow  blackbirds  wrapped  in  wool  purloined  from  the 
sheep's  back.  Her  ready  observation  of  what  he  pointed  out,  and 
her  genuine  admiration  of  what  she  saw  was  the  idiot's  real 
knowledge  of  the  bird's  habits,  so  won  his  heart,  that  he  laid  his 
hand  in  hers  with. the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  said  softly, — 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  to  see  them." 

"Why?" 

*'  You  have  a  nice  kind  face." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it !  But  do  you  think  it  was  quite  right 
to  take  these  little  birds  away  from  their  mother  ?  " 

"They  had  n't  one.  A  hawk  had  killed  her.  They'd  have 
died  had  n't  I  waded  across  a  swamp  to  get  them  from  the  tree 
where  the  nest  was." 

Thus  much  he  said  coherently,  though  in  a  strong  provincial 
dialect,  and  then  muttering  to  himself,  he  set  the  cage  on  the  low 
sweet-briar  fence,  and  stole  away  on  tiptoe. 

Opening  the  gate,  Dorcas  came  through  and  by  a  gesture  led  the 
lady  to  the  granite-edged  wall  of  the  look,  where  on  one  side  the 
BuUcn  depth  of  dammed-up  water  lay  dark  and  passive  in  its 
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pent-up  strengtli ;  and  on  the  otlier,  to  which  tiny  streams  broke 
through  the  ponderous  iron  doors,  it  flowed  away  in  a  clear  and 
tranquil  stream,  made  green  by  a  fringe  of  sedges. 

**  The  lock  was  mending,"  said  the  girl,  recurring  to  the  lady's 
question,  and  pointing  down  the  depth  of  stonework  at  their  feet, 
"  when  the  poor  lad  fell  over  the  wall  at  this  very  place  and  in- 
jured his  skull.  He  was  about  nine  years  old  then  and  very 
bright,  and  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  accident  happened  he 
was  seated  on  some  stone  the  masons  were  using,  and  learning  his 
lessons,  for  he  went  to  and  fro  to  a  village  school  at  Lolesly.  For 
a  long  time  he  lay  very  bad,  and  when  at  last  he  began  to  mend, 
it  was  found  that  his  wits  were  less  sharp  than  before  the  acci- 
dent. From  this  time  they  grew  worse,  till  he  became  what  you 
see  him.  His  mother,  taking  this  to  heart,  pined  away  and  died 
of  grief  some  four  years  ago ;  and  then  I  came  from  home,  —  a 
little  way  from  here,  —  to  mind  him  and  keep  uncle's  house." 

''  It  is  a  sad  story/'  said  Miss  Eliot ;  **  but  he  seems  harmless 
and  happy." 

•*  Yes,  he  is  very  cheerfuL  His  only  fault  is  that  of  wandering 
away  so  much  from  home.  We  have  done  all  we  can  to  cure  him, 
but  we  cannot,  for  if  we  close  him  up  and  are  too  strict  with  him 
he  mopes  and  so  refuses  food.  In  crossing  the  bridge  you  perhaps 
saw  the  great  marsh,  above  which  the  canal  runs,  —  well,  there, 
summer  and  winter,  for  days  together  he  passes  his  time.  He 
knows  every  part  of  it,  —  can  reach  places  no  one  else  can,  and 
when  cattle  stray  thither,  the  farmers  come  here  and  set  Corny  on 
their  track,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  them.  Sometimes  when  he  is 
long  away,  we  grow  very  anxious,  but  we  speak  to  the  bargemen 
as  they  ^o  by,  and  sooner  or  later  they  bring  him  back,  though 
often  half  famished,  and  with  his  shoes  worn  off  his  feet." 

"  Those  must  be  weary  hours  when  you  watch  and  he  does  not 
come." 

*'  They  are,  ma'am,  —  'specially  in  winter  time,  —  and  it  hap- 
pens that  for  a  night  or  two  running  we  do  not  go  to  bed.  Then 
uncle's  downhearted  indeed,  for  the  lock  business  is  but  little  now- 
adays, —  so  that  if  it  was  n't  for  what  he  gets  by  being  clerk,  and 
what  I  earn  by  doing  plain  sewing  for  some  of  the  gentry  round, 
we  might  starve." 

*♦  Mr  Radnor  knows  these  things,  I  hope." 

"  He  is  a  kind  gentleman,  and  would  be  more  so  but  for  Mrs. 
Jack.     But  she  can't  bear  uncle,  nor  he  her." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted '  here  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  idiot  with  a  tame  hedgehog  and  another  cage  full  of  birdcL 
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Eindlj  hamoTing  his  fancy.  Miss  Eliot  affected  interest  in  what 
Bhe  saw,  and  then,  when  she  had  promised  to  give  the  young  girl 
some  needlework,  she  returned  to  the  church  by  a  field-path  Dorcas 
pointed  oat. 

Selecting  a  quiet  nook  in  the  churchyard,  the  housekeeper  sat 
and  rested  till  the  afternoon  service  began.  It  was  but  thinly 
attended,  and,  consisting  simply  of  the  lessons,  was  soon  over. 
As  the  little  congregation  began  to  leave,  —  amongst  whom  was 
the  homely  creature  with  the  big  posy  an(J  the  wrapped-up  prayer- 
book, —  the  door  of  the  rectory  pew  was  opened,  and  two  ladies 
entered.  The  younger,  taking  her  hand,  warmly  saluted  Miss 
Eliot  with  innocent  simplicity,  and  then  introduced  the  elder  lady 
as  her  sister.     They  were  Judith  and  Lizzie  Whitelock. 

•♦  Lizzie  has  been  talking  of  nothing  else  but  you  since  the  day 
you  met  at  Mr.  Radnor's  gate,''  said  Judith,  with  friendly  kind- 
ness ;  **  and  as  the  afternoon  was  so  delightful  we  walked  over 
to  Mainstonc  to  attend  service  and  ask  you  to  return  with  us  to 
our  cottage  and  take  tea." 

**  And  I,  in  turn,  must  have  had  what  Quakers  call  '  a  draw- 
ing '  towards  your  sister,"  replied  Miss  Eliot ;  *•  for  I  recollected  her 
kindness  with  much  pleasure,  and  meant  to  find  your  village  this 
afternoon  and  report  the  progress  of  the  chicks.  An  hour  hence 
I  should  therefore  probably  have  been  at  your  door ;  but  as  it  is, 
the  pleasure  is  even  greater."  • 

As  they  quitted  the  pew  and  walked  up  the  now  empty  aisle 
together,  Miss  Eliot  observed  the  elder  sister.  She  was  a  tall, 
robust,  somewhat  masculine  woman,  verging  upon  fifty,  and  tho 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  firm  almost  to  austerity.  If 
this  last  gave  rise  to  fear  or  repulsion  in  strangers,  the  fecliug  was 
speedily  changed,  for  they  soon  saw  how  her  eye  could  glow  with 
tenderness,  and  soon  heard  her  voice  soften  itself  to  almost  ma- 
ternal tones.  She  was  abrupt  but  sincere,  and  her  somewhat 
frigid  manner  was  scarcely  surface-deep.  She  was  slow  to  resolve, 
prompt  to  act,  and  her  penetration  rarely  erred.  She  was  a 
woman  who,  had  she  lived  in  the  old  Puritan  days,  would  have  suf- 
fered unflinchingly  for  what  she  considered  to  be  the  truth,  or  who 
would  have  taken  man's  service  in  a  cause,  and  then  peacefully 
returned  to  her  spindle  or  her  babe.  Miss  Eliot  read  her  character 
aright,  felt  reliance  at  once  in  her  fidelity  and  truth,  and  perceived 
that  here  was  the  kind  of  friends  she  needed  whilst  seeking  to 
lessen  the  sorrows  which  shadowed  Mr.  liadnor's  home. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  porch,  Miss  Eliot  found  that  she 
had  left  her  parasol  in  the  pew,  and,  accompanied  by  Lizzie,  sh 
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returned  to  fetch  it  Whilst  the  latter  went  within,  she  happened 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  Tcstry  door,  and  there,  to  her  amaee- 
ment,  stood  Mr.  Radnor,  with  the  glasses  which  always  hung 
ahout  his  neck  by  a  ribbon,  raised  to  his  eyes.  She  knew  these 
glasses  magnified  largely, — for  Elisha  had  told  her  so,  —  and 
that  his  master  was  comparatively  blind  without  them  ;  and  she 
also  instinctively  felt  that  he  was  watching  her,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  gather  from  observation  some  judgment  as  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  new  housekeeper.  .  But  no  sooner  did  he  see  her  look 
that  way,  than  he  dropped  his  glasses,  and,  retreating  within  the 
vestry,  closed  the  door.  On  her  own  part  Miss  Eliot  might  not 
like  this  quiet  kind  of  observation,  for,  averting  her  looks  the 
mement  she  perceived  it,  she  stooped  down  as  though  to  adjust 
her  sandal,  and  her  nervousness  and  change  of  countenance  were 
not  wholly  gone  when  she  and  her  gentle  companion  regained  the 
door. 

Crossing  the  canal,  the  way  towards  Brooklow  was  delightful 
indeed.  The  village  lay  on  an  upland  of  considerable  elevation, 
from  whence  the  narrow  valley  between  it  and  Mainstone  church 
and  hall  was  plainly  distinguishable.  The  road  wound  upwards 
between  hedges  white  with  hawthorn  bloom ;  and  just  where  the 
steepness  began,  and  where  the  country  road  branched  off  from 
the  mai^  highway,  they  overtook  the  woman  Miss  Eliot  had  ob- 
served by  the  rcctoiy  pew.  She  was  just  turning  off  into  the 
little  by-road,  but,  hearing  the  ladies'  steps,  she  turned  and 
courteseyed  to  Judith. 

"  Well,  Molly,**  said  the  latter  in  her  kind  familiar  way.  **  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you,  and  how  are  things  going 
with  you?** 

<'  As  well  as  may  be,  miss,  thank  you,'*  she  said  concisely,  and 
yet  cheerfully. 

"  I  hope  so,  Molly,  for  you  make  the  best  of  most  things.  I 
only  wish  you  had  never  left  the  old  Squire,  your  master,  —  and  he 
might  have  been  alive  at  this  hour.*' 

"  Ay,  miss,  we're  vain  creatures  i*  this  world,  and  do  a  many 
things  our  hearts  sorely  ache  for.  But  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  well, 
ladies,  and  so  good  day." 

She  again  made  her  quaint  obeisance,  and  moved  as  though 
to  go. 

**  Good  by,  Molly,"  said  Judith  again.  *'  If  you  need  me 
you  '11  know  where  to  find  me ;  and  recollect  at  Holly.  Cottnge  a 
welcome  is  always  yours.*' 

*'  Thank  you  I     Grod*s  love  go  with  you,  ladies  1 " 
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Saying  this  with  cheerful  humility,  she  turned  into  the  by-road 
and  was  lost  to  sight. 

"  It  is  a  curious  thing/'  said  Miss  Eliot,  when  they  had  moved 
on  a  few  paces,  <*  though  my  time  here  has  been  so  short,  how 
strong  and  inexplicable  some  of  my  yearnings  towards  others  are. 
First  came  Barbie  Bell,  as  pretty  a  rustic  flower  as  nature  ever 
fashioned ;  next,  this  guardian  of  chicks  and  greenhouse  flowers," 
—  here  she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  Lizzie  tenderly,  —  "  and 
last  comes  this  woman,  with  her  quaint  old-world  manner.  But 
where  is  her  posy?  " 

"  She  has  probably  left  it  on  her  child's  grave,"  replied  Judith, 
in  a  low  voice ;  *'  and  if  you  have  taken  a  liking  for  Molly,  she 
has  probably  taken  the  same  for  you,  —  for  she  is  a  singular 
woman.  Lizzie  and  I  know  her  well,  for  she  lived  servant  fifteen 
years  with  an  old  friend  of  ours  at  Brooklow  manor-house.  She 
is  now  a  woman  past  thirty.  About  four  years  ago,  to  the  sur- 
prise rf  everybody,  —  for  she  had  kept  her  courtship  very  secret, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  that  she  would  either  leave  the  place  or 
take  a  husband,  —  she  married  a  small  farmer  living  in  a  secluded 
part  about  fifteen  miles  from  here.  He  proved  a  worthless  drunken 
fellow,  spent  her  savings  in  the  pot-house,  treated  her  ill,  and  died 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.,  leaving  her  with  one  child  a  few  weeks 
old.  That  died  also  in  a  little  while,  and  she  was  left  a  solitary 
straggler,  — with  debts  to  pay,  —  and  the  short  lease  of  the  little 
holding  on  her  hands.  But  no  one  has  ever  heard  Molly  com- 
plain, and  of  her  husbBud  she  never  speaks.  If  people  refer  to 
him  she  instantly  says,  *  There,  speak  naught  of  him,  —  he  wur 
a  bad  one, — and  all  I  know  is,  that  he's  quiet  in  his  grave.' 
She  never  will  be  called  by  her  married  name,  —  she  never  put  on 
mourning  for  him,  and  the  day  he  died  she  pulled  of  her  wedding 
.  ring,  and  no  one  has  seen  it  since." 

"  Of  her  child  I  suppose  she  bears  a  ijpiore  tender  recollection  ?  " 

*'  1  should  say  so,  though  she  never  speaks  of  it ;  but  she  is  one 
of  those  women  who  feel  much  and  say  but  little.  Her  child  is 
buried  at  Mainstone,  and  this  is  why,  I  suppose,  she  comes  once 
a  month  so  long  a  walk  as  thirty  miles  there  and  back.  Her 
nosegay  is  the  last  sign  of  an  old-fashioned  country  custom,  once 
common  to  rich  and  poor,  to  carry  flowers  to  church  in  summer 
time  as  a  preventive  against  sickness:  and  Molly  being  exces- 
sively quaint  and  bygone  in  all  her  habits,  never  omits  the 
nosegay." 

'*  Indeed !  But  she  could  again  take  service  rather  than  lead 
a  solitary  struggling  life." 
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"  MaDj  tell  her  so,  and  would  gladly  receive  her ;  but  Molly 
has  her  plans,  and  is  not  to  be  moved  therefrom.  It  is  only  a  pity 
she  ever  left  her  old  master.  He  was  much  attached  to  her,  — 
and  justly  so,  for  she  was  a  most  devoted,  faithful  creature,  and  he 
had  left  her  a  little  legacy  in  his  will.  But  he  had  relations  coming 
up  and  down,  and  I  fancy  t£ey  made  her  life  uncomfortable,  —  as 
well  as  persuaded  him  after  she  left  to  cancel  his  kindly  intention. 
On  his  death-bed  he  regretted  having  made  this  alteration,  and 
the  gift  was  renewed ;  but  in  such  way  that  Molly  has  never  been 
the  better  for  it,  —  and  possibly  never  will." 

Here  the  conversation  was  dropped,  for  they  had  climbed  the 
winding  ascent  into  the  village,  and  were  now  beneath  a  rocky 
bank  of  red  sandstone,  topped  by  a  profusion  of  old  and  over- 
shadowing trees.  As  this  bank  gradually  decreased  down  to  the 
level  of  the  road,  an  opening  through  the  trees  here  and  there 
showed  glimpses  of  an  old  monastic-looking  building  secluded 
amidst  a  wide-extending  lawn,  which  Judith  said  was  the  parson- 
age. Next  came  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  then  cottages 
and  old-timbered  farmhouses  standing  endwise  toward  the  street 
As  they  passed  the  wide  churchyard-gate,  it  opened  and  a  gentle- 
man came  through.  He  bowed,  cast  a  searching  gaze  upon  the 
stranger,  and  went  quickly  on  before.  He  was  a  tall,  sallow,  med- 
itative-looking man,  but  the  sisters  made  no  remark  as  to  who  he 
was ;  and  thus  they  reached  their  cottage.  It  was  a  simple  unpre- 
tending place,  with  much  of  it  lying  towards  the  garden  in  the 
rear,  and  with  a  long  line  of  shrubbery  wall  on  one  side,  and 
stabling,  a  bam,  and  courtyard  on  the  other.  A  small  fore-court, 
divided  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall  and  gate,  lay  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  this  was  a  well,  a  lichen-covered  horseblock,  and  a 
profusion  of  low  and  bushy  holly-trees,  from  which  the  place  took 
its  name. 

As  soon  as  their  maid  had  opened  the  half-glazed  door,  and  they 
had  led  her  in,  the  sisters  welcomed  Miss  Eliot  to  their  home  in 
the  most  tender  manner.  Little  as  they  knew  of  her,  or  yet  had 
seen  of  her,  their  hearts  yearned  to  her ;  and  apart  from  what  was 
rumored  and  had  met  their  ear,  they  had  their  own  conviction 
strengthened  that  in  socval  position  she  was  other  than  she  seemed ; 
that  she  had  become  what  she  was  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
great  good  if  possible,  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of  a  noble  and 
loving  nature,  and  enriched  by  an  education  far  superior  to  their 
own.  They  led  her  from  room  to  room,  showed  her  many  heir- 
looms and  treasures  in  antique  furniture  and  other  things,  and 
then,  when  tea  had  been  partaken  of  in  the  little  shadowed  dining- 
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parlor  next  the  village  street,  they  went  forth  to  see  the  garden. 
If  less  beautifully  situated  than  that  of  Mainstone,  —  if  less  wide 
extending,  — if  kept  with  somewhat  less  precision,  —  it  had  beau- 
ties of  its  own.  Bordered  on  one  side  by  an  orchard,  on  the  other 
by  a  paddock,  and  over  the  thick  hawthorn  hedge  at  the  end  look- 
ing away  across  fields  towards  the  upland  woods  about  Mainstone, 
—  it  was  a  charming  bowery  spot,  with  so  many  flowers  of  every 
scent  and  hue  in  its  wide  beds  and  borders  as  to  be  a  perfect  wil- 
derness of  sweets,  even  before  the  full  riches  of  summer  came. 
Wide-spreading  trees  lent  shade  to  rough-hewn  seats,  a  quaint 
bosky  grass-plot  nestled  by  the  gable  of  the  house  nearest  the 
paddock,  and  in  the  sunniest  quartei  of  the  garden  was  Lizzie's 
greenhouse.  If  these  simple,  generous,  tender  women  showed 
pride  at  all,  it  was  here,  as  they  went  up  and  down  amidst  their 
beautifully  garmented  children.  Of  each  plant  and  bud  they  had. 
some  history  to  tell,  and  the  relation  Jbetween  Lizzie  Whitelo6k 
and  her  flowers  seemed  to  be  one  of  intense  sympathy.  She  lifted 
every  bud  and  bloom  so  tenderly,  caressing  rather  than  touching 
each  leaf  against  which  her  fiugers  fell,  that  the  plants  seemed  to 
know  her,  and  to  thrive  the  more,  the  oftener  the  sunlight  of  her 
presence  came. 

By  and  by  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  so  to  the  parlor,  which 
looked  by  the  windows  into  the  paddock  and  garden.  It  was  quite 
a  poet's  room,  —  green  walled,  green  casemated,  with  books  in 
half  circular  recesses,  and  hung  with  many  excellent  pictures, 
two  of  which  were  of  Lely's  painting,  and  a  third  a  fine  portrait  of 
Gromweirs  ambassador  to  Sweden,  from  whom  the  sisters  were 
descended. 

Some  visitors  arriving,  and  Lizzie  going  forth  to  walk  and  chat 
with  them  in  the  garden.  Miss  Eliot  and  Judith  were  left  alone. 
Hitherto  little  had  been  said  about  Mr.  Badnor,  for  the  former 
had  observed  that  Judith  Whiteloek  had  repressed  the  subject 
whenever  referred  to.  But  now  that  they  were  face  to  face,  and 
without  listeners.  Miss  Eliot  asked  Judith  distinctly  if  she  would 
render  her  assistance  in  solving^  the  mystery  which  encompassed 
Mr.  Radnor's  daily  life,  and  k^t  him  as  a  bond-servant  to  a  wo- 
man so  low  and  brutal  as  Betty  Jack. 

For  a  moment  or  more  Judith  sat  and  made  no  reply ;  then 
quietly  and  slowly  rising,  she  opened  the  parlor-door  and  looked 
out ;  passing  from  thence  into  the  garden,  she  scrutinized  the  win- 
dow looking  thither,  as  also  that  in  the  gable-looking  paddock- 
ward.  Thus  sure  that  no  incidental  listener  was  near,  she  came 
back  and  carefully  closed  the  door.  Then  kneeling  down  gently 
8* 
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and  affectionately  at  Miss  Eliot's  knee,  she  took  her  hands  in 
hers. 

"  I  do  know,"  she  said,  in  the  lowest  possible  voice,  "  what  is 
the  real  secret  of  this  matter,  though  I  am  unaware  of  the  exact 
point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Radnor  and  that  abominable  woman. 
But  in  telling  you  even  this  much  I  am  telling  you  a  profound 
secret  Even  darling  Lizzie,  who  has  my  fullest  confidence  in  all 
other  things,  has  not  the  faintest  idea  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  this  matter,  and  I  do  not  wish  she  should.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  say,  even  as  a  clue  or  sign,  for  I  am  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  several,  —  and  even  the  life  of  one.  — 
depend  upon  profound  and  unsuspected  silence,  —  at  least  for  a 
time,  —  you  will  respect  what  I  have  bound  myself  to  keep.  You 
must,  therefore,  if  possible,  make  this  matter  clear  for  yourself, 
though  I  would  advise  great  caution,  for  fear  you  do  great  harm. 
If,  however,  I  find  you  once  upon  the  right  track,  I  may  be  so  far 
relieved  of  my  responsibility  as  to  confirm  what  you  learn,** 

•*  But  tell  me  one  thing,*'  was  the  earnest  question.  **  Is  Mr. 
Eadnor  innocent  ?  *' 

"Innocent,**  replied  Judith,  with  austerity;  "there  is  no  sin 
that  I  know  of,  only  some  of  the  folly  which  belongs  to  early 
youth.     In  this  Mr.  Eadnor  can  have  no  share.** 

*' I  am  truly  glad,  —  as  glad  as  though  the  matter  concerned 
myself.  But  Betty  Jack  says  the  contrary.  Indeed,  she  told  Mr. 
Simeon  that  her  master's  conduct  had  been  disgraceful ;  though 
knowing  Mr.  Eadnor  so  long  and  so  well,  he  greatly  doubted  the 
truth  of  her  assertion.  Yet  such  seems  her  own  belief,  from  what 
I  overheard  the  night  I  came.*' 

"  What  WM  that  ?     Pray  tell  me !  ** 

Miss  Eliot  did  so,  omitting  not  a  single  word.  As  her  narra- 
tion  went  on  it  was  singular  to  mark  the  listener's  face,  and  how 
its  expression  slowly  changed  from  that  of  sorrowful  doubt  to  a 
certainty  expressive  of  pleasure. 

**  If  such  were  this  woman*s  words,**  replied  Judith,  "  an  old 
surmise  of  mine  is  strikingly  correct  Betty  believes  one  thing, 
and  the  real  truth  is  another.  If  so,  Mr.  Radnor's  fears  are  wholly 
without  foundation.  If,  therefore,  you  can  ascertain  what  is  the 
amount  of  this  woman's  knowledge,  it  may  a£ford  either  Mr.  Ead- 
nor or  yourself  the  power  of  instant  dismissal,  and  enable  you  to 
show  an  utter  disregard  of  all  her  threats.** 

"  Indeed !  I  wish  I  could  accomplish  as  much.  I  only  ques- 
tion my  ability,  for  I  rarely  speak  to  the  woman,  and  intend 
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nothing  which  wears  the  air  of  a  confidence.  With  Mr.  Badnor, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  have  as  yet  had  no  personal  inter- 
view." 

"  About  that  be  in  no  hurry ;  he  is  eccentric,  and  must  be  hu- 
mored, or  nothing  will  be  effected.  With  respect  to  this  woman, 
vigilance  and  patience  may  accomplish  much,  —  and  much  more 
quickly  than  you  suspect.  My  own  strong  conviction  is  that  this 
woman  in  the  first  instance  was  led  by  others  to  become  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's servant,  simply  to  serve  the  office  of  a  spy ;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  this,  from  its  having  been  told  me  in  con- 
fidence that  before  that  she  lived  in  Welton,  and  bore  but  an  indif- 
ferent character.  But  once  settled  in  so  comfortable  a  home,  and 
with  so  unsuspecting  and  noble  a  nature  to  deal  with  as  Mr.  Bad- 
nor's  really  seems  to  be,  she  began  to  consider  her  own  interests 
more  than  all  else  beside.  For  a  timo  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
conceal  her  bad  management  and  dishonesty ;  but  when  at  las 
debts  began  to  accumulate,  inquiries  to  be  made,,  and  Mr.  Radnor's 
friends  to  give  expression  to  their  wishes, — that  his  home  were 
better  managed,  and  a  more  fitting  person  placed  at  its  head,  she 
put  in  force  the  power  she  had  obtained,  and  resorted  to  malignant 
threats  as  a  means  of  retaining  the  position  she  so  unworthily 
filled.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  a  lady  who  with  her 
child  rented  Street  End  House  for  a  little  time,  did  give  some  col- 
oring to  her  suspiciifds,  though  a  man  of  sfci'ongcr  nerves  than  Mr. 
Radnor  would  have  simply  laughed  at  them ;  and  more  so  at  the 
foct  that  a  mere  servant  should  dare  to  make  them  an  instrument  of 
base  control  As  it  is,  his  own  broken  health  and  his  nervous 
trepidation  with  relation  to  circumstances  he  has  had  confided  to 
his  honor  have  led  to  this  unworthy  subjugation,  and  given  rise  to 
fears  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  wholly  groundless.  If,  therefore, 
you  can  learn  what  it  is  this  woman  knows,  you  will  see  at  once 
the  cxtirt  of  your  own  power  as  to  her  dismissal,  and  to  what 
length  disregard  of  her  threats  may  be  carried." 

"  Thank  you.  Even  this  is  much  to  learn.  But  as  to  your 
secret,  I  know  so  much  of  it  already  as  to  be  quite  aware  that  a 
young  child  bears  relation  to  it." 

Miss  Eliot  then  in  a  low  voice  told  Judith  about  the  woman's 
visit  in  the  gray  dawn,  and  of  the  parcel  she  had  found  in  the 
little  summer-house.  As  the  narration  went  on,  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  Judith's  consternation  grew ;  and  when  it  was  ended, 
she  asked  Miss  Eliot  abruptly  if  she  should  know  the  woman 
again. 

**  I  think  I  should,  were  her  dress  not  much  altered." 
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''  Then  if  you  meet  her  never  appear  to  recognize  her.  This 
is  all  I  can  say.  I  ask  jou  to  respect  this  secret  intrusted  to 
me,  as  I  do  yours,  —  for,  dearest  lady,  I  am  not  slow  in  seeing 
that  you  bear  one  in  your  breast,  and  that  you  are  other  than  you 
seem.     Far  higher  in  station,  if  I  may  hazard  a  homely  guesa'' 

But  there  came  no  response  to  this,  —  neither  negative,  reproof, 
nor  affirmative,  —  only  that  the  one  who  had  been  listening  bent 
down  her  face  and  hid  it  on  Judith's  breast,  —  and  Judith,  in  her 
turn,  folded  the  stningcr  tenderly  in  her  arms.  Henceforth  they 
were  attached  and  faitibful  friends. 

When  the  visitors  were  gone,  and  Lizzie  had  come  back  and 
talked  awhile.  Miss  Eliot  prepared  to  return  to  Mainstone,  as  it 
was  past  eight  o'clock,  and  the  moon  had  risen.  Judith  would 
accompany  her  part  of  the  way,  and  this  time  they  diverged  into 
a  grassy  lane,  which  led  by  a  shorter  route  across  the  canal,  up 
to  the  little  church.  At  the  stile  opposite  Judith  prepared  to 
return. 

**  Keep  this  pathway,"  she  said,  as  she  pointed  to  one  which 
ran  beneath  the  hedge,  separating  the  fields  from  the  highway ; 
•*  for  though  it  makes  the  walk  a  little  longer,  it  is  safer  by  night 
A  stile  and  some  stone  steps  will  bring  you  out  into  the  road  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  parsonage  gate.  Very  soon,  perhaps 
next  week,  Lizzie  and  I  will  drive  over  and  have  a  glimpse 
of  you  in  the  oak  parlor.  Meanwhile  striye  to  ascertain  what 
this  woman  knows,  and  be  cautious  and  secret ;  for  you  do  not 
know  what  human  hopes  and  fears  are  involved  in  all  these 
things." 

She  said  this  in  a  whisper,  kissed  her  friend  tenderly,  and 
then  waved  her  adieu. 

Following  the  grassy,  shadowed  path  Judith  had  pointed  out, 
lighted  by  the  moon,  and  sung  to  by  a  choir  of  nightingales  up 
in  the  woods  about  the  hall,  Miss  Eliot  pursued  her  thoughtful 
way.  When  she  had  gone  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance, — 
for  the  path  from  end  to  end  was  a  sort  of  half  circle,  and  trended 
round  from  the  lane  passing  by  the  church  to  the  coach-road 
skirting  the  parsonage,  —  she  reached  a  lofty  bank  lying  high  * 
above  the  road.  The  hedge  here  was  thick  and  impervious,  so 
that  little  could  be  seen  of  the  road  below,  though  those  passing 
along,  if  they  spoke  loudly,  might  be  distinctly  heard.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  when  two  horsemen  riding  rapidly  from  opposite 
directions  met,  stayed,  and  spoke' together,  much  which  they  said 
reached  Miss  Eliot's  ear,  and  she  immediately  recollected  one  of 
the  voices,  though,  standing  where  she  did,  she  could  not  discover 
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to  whom  it  beloDged.  It  was  evidently  a  master  and  servant  con- 
ferring together ;  and  the  latter,  from  what  he  said,  bore  messages 
and  letters  for  delivery. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  voice  which  Miss  Eliot  so  distinctly  recog« 
nized,  **  how 's  Mr.  Grayson  going  on  ?" 

"Very  quietly,  sir;  there's  been  a  deal  for  him  to  do^.  and 
he's  been  a  deal  from  home.  And  old  Widow  Kettle  comes 
regularly  to  and  fro,  so  the  place  is  pretty  straight  and  quiet, 
and  Grayson  in  a  better  temper  than  he  was.  It  *8  only  a  pity  he 
doesn't  take  a  house  and  a  wife  for  himself,  if  he's  thus  precise 
about  a  bachelor  gentleman's  home.  That  Mr.  Sawkins  you  had, 
sir,  was  twice  as  jolly." 

**  Ay  I  Sawkins  was  a  fast  dog,  but  not  half  the  surgeon  Gray- 
son is.  So  we  must  keep  things  as  straight  and  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible." 

"  Certainly,  sir.     In  that  case,  what  must  I  do,  —  if " 

"  Oh  I  that  girl  Sarah.     Has  she  been  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  but  the  old  woman  came  up  on  Friday,  and  a  pretty 
humor  she  was  in.  She  wanted  to  talk  things  over  with  you,  she 
said ;  for  the  girl  might  as  well  come  up  here  for  good  as  not, 
and  make  herself  useful.  For  she  herself  might  n't  stay  where 
she  was,  the  place  was  filled  with  her  enemies ;  so  that  when  she 
had  had  her  quits  of  them  all,  she  'd  leave  the  old  fellow  to  his 
fate ;  and  what  that  was  any  one  might  see,  for  he  was  a  fool,  and 
the  fine  miss  that  had  come  and  stuck  herself  in  the  house  with- 
out asking,  was  as  artful  a  baggage  as  ever  broke  bread." 

The  man  or  gentleman  laughed  with  a  haughty  derisive  laugh. 

•*  Ha!  ha!  is  Mrs.  Jack  beginning  to  talk  in  this  way?  Well, 
it's  time  the  parson's  house  was  free  of  such  an  incubus,  for  he 
is  a  worthy,  though  a  strange  reserved  man.  I  only  hope  this 
prediction  will  come  true ;  the  new  housekeeper  is  a  piquant  little 
bo<y,  only  with  eyes  too  keen  for  a  sinner  like  myself.  But  her 
foot  and  hand  are  as  small  as  a  fairy's,  and  there  was  a  ringlet 
dropping  fiom  beneath  her  bonnet  that  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  kiss." 

•*  Well,  sir,  if  you've  seen  this  lady  you  can  judge,  for  she's 
the  whole  country  talk.  And  it 's  said  she 's  very  rich,  for  she 's 
going  to  pay  all  Mr.  Radnor's  debts,  and  many  a  one's  on  tiptoe 
about  it  But  what  am  I  to  do,  sir,  if  Sarah  comes?  There  was 
trouble  enough  with  her  last  time/' 

**  Say  at  once  that  she  cannot  be  there.  That  I  do  not  really 
need  her,  —  and  that  our  acquaintance  must  end.  It  cannot 
matter  to  me  where  she  is  or  what  she  docs,  —  her  immoralities 
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are  Done  of  my  oieating,  and  cannot  be  charged  on  me.  She  ifl 
an  acquaintance,  and  has  been  well  rewarded  for  her  acqaaintance« 
ship,  —  and  there  the  matter  ends.     And,  William?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

The  master  here  said  something  in  words  too  low  to  be  dis- 
tingaished;  but  presently  added,  in  a  louder  Toice,  and  with 
somewhat  of  an  air  of  triumph :  — 

*'  You  see  I  shall  manage  to  cage  the  bird  at  last." 

''Yes,  sir,  but  it's  took  a  time.  She 's  played  fast  and  loose 
a  deal." 

**  Like  many  others.  But  mind,  I  shall  manage  this  matter  I 
hope  soon,  though  I  cannot  yet  name  the  precise  day ;  and  if  I 
recollect  professional  engagements  rightly,  Grayson  will  be  out 
most  evenings  for  a  month  to  come.  If  not,  keep  her  in  my  room 
out-of  his  and  old  Kettle's  sight,  and  don't  let  her  go  till  I  come. 
I  may  be  late,  —  perhaps  very  late, — for  I  never  know  what 
may  occur;  but  detain  her,  and  never  mind  a  few  tears." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

«  And  nund,  William,  if  you  come  up  to  the  house  in  the  ixk- 
terval,  drop  nothing  that  may  reach  the  ladies'  ear&" 

**  Certainly  not,  sir." 

With  this  the  groom  waited  till  his  master  had  ridden  away» 
and  then,  as  he  repeated  to  himself,  '*  caged  at  last  I  "spurred  Ua 
horse  into  a  gallop  and  was  gone. 

Judging  that  this  was  the  surgeon  she  had  already  seen,  and 
much  annoyed  to  find  herself  an  object  of  his  profligate  admira- 
tion, Miss  Eliot  hurried  on.  What  she  had  gathered  generally 
from  his  conversation  perplexed  her,  but  no  point  more  than  that 
towards  its  close.  Could  pretty  rustic  Barbie  be  the  bird  ho 
hoped  to  cage?  Could  her  innocent  trustfulness  thus  have  a 
chance  of  betrayal  ?  —  or  rather  could  she  be  so  silly  and  vain  as 
to  walk  deliberately  into  a  snare,  after  all  the  caution  which  Imd 
been  aflForded?  —  and  could  she  thus  tamper  with  the  devoted 
love  of  Silas  Moore  ?  Asking  herself  these  questions  her  pain 
grew,  —  for  she  had  seen  that  Barbie  was  like  a  silly  moth  flut- 
tering round  a  candle,  and  God  help  her  and  others  if  she  fell ! 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  as  she  approached  the  stile  which  led 
down  into  the  road,  she  was  surprised  by  old  Wolf  bounding  for- 
ward to  meet  her,  and  presently  she  discerned  Elisha  sitting  on 
the  topmost  rail,  as  though  in  a  dejected  mood.  The  moment  he 
.saw  her  he  stood  up,  respectfully  bowed  his  hcad«  and  then 
groaned. 

"0  Lord!  missis,  I'm  right  glad  you're  come,  that  I  am. 
I  don't  care  for  naught  now." 
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And  he  spoke  this  as  thoagh  saddenlj  grown  yaJiant  after 
great  fear. 

"Dear  me,  Elisha,  what  is  the  matter?  Is  Mr.  Eadnor  ill?" 
And  the  housekeeper's  heart  stood  still. 

"  Ay,  that  he  is,  and  sore  of  heart  too.  Though  he 's  now  a 
little  better,  and  gone  up  to  his  room.  But,  Lord,  missis,  she  'b 
heen  going  on,  that  she  has  I " 

**  Tell  me,  Elisha,  tell  me  at  once." 

And  Miss  Eliot  spoke  thus,  with  a  fire  and  a  resolve  that  showed 
what  nerve  she  had. 

When  the  old  servant  had  therefore  helped  his  mistress  over 
the  stile,  he  told  her  that  he  and  his  master  had  been  detained 
on  their  way  home  through  being  called  to  a  house  where  a 
parishioner  lay  sick,  so  that  it  was  between  six  and  seven  before 
they  reached  the  parsonage.  There,  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
every  door  locked  and  barred,  every  lower  window  shuttered,  and 
every  upper  window  hasped.  Whilst  they  stood  knocking  and 
trying  to  get  in,  Sam  Giles,  old  Peggy's  son,  came  to  say  that 
Barbie  had  been  up  and  left  a  message  at  theirs,  to  the  intent 
that  she  had  been  over  to  attend  to  Mr.  Radnor's  dinner,  as  she 
had  promised ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  admittance,  after  long 
waiting  and  much  knocking,  she  was  obliged  to  return  home,  as 
her  mother  needed  her.  Presently,  with  young  Giles*  help  and 
the  aid  of  a  ladder,  they  managed  to  open  the  gallery  window, 
and,  80  descending,  undid  the  hall  door  for  Mr.  Eadnor.  At  this 
point  Elisha  stayed  and  groaned  anew. 

'*Go  on,  Elisha;  I  am  prepared  to  hear  anything  of  this 
woman,  and  quite  prepared  to  meet  it.  Go  on,  —  whatever  such 
a  woman  can  do  is  not  worth  a  sigh,  much  more  a  groan." 

"  But,  oh  dear !  it  does  make  one's  heart  sad  to  see  such  evil 
doings.  Well,  of  course,  the  first  thing  master  did  was  to  go 
straight  to  his  study,  and,  when  we  got  the  shutters  open, — 
Hess  me  I  you  should  have  seen  it !  The  windows  were  all 
smeared  over  with  something,  the  carpet  was  unnailed  and  kicked 
up,  and  what  seemed  cinder  dirt  littered  over  it  from  end  to  end. 
There  was  master's  books  you  'd  put  so  neatly,  all  heaps  or  thrown 
about, — there  was  the  papers  you  laid  all  so  nicely,  littered  to- 
gether like  a  wisp  o'  straw,  —  all  the  tables  were  a-dust,  —  and 
last  don't  come  least,  missis,  for  in  them  jars  you'd  filled  with 
flowers  she  *d  stuck  nettles  and  other  weeds." 

"  This  is  certainly  abominable,  Elisha!  — and  on  Sunday,  tool 
It  is  really  past  endurance  I     But  what  did  Mr.  Radnor  say?  " 

« He  turned  very  pale,  and  stood  for  some  minutes  like  one 
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Btapefied.  Then  ^  sunk  on  a  ohair,  and  cried  like  a  little  child* 
I  did  all  I  could  to  comfort  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  —  he  was 
60  weak,  and  ill,  and  shocked.  '  All  was  so  beautiful  and  nice, 
Elisha,  —  all  was  so  like  old  days,  —  all  this  sign  of  better  life 
for  us,  Elisha,  had  so  lifted  up  my  heart  anew  I  And  now,  — 
and  now!'  Then  he  cried  again,  and  I  was  more  distressed. 
Presently,  seeing  him  drooping,  and,  as  I  thought,  faint,  I  went 
out  to  fetch  him  a  little  water,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  on 
his  knees,  and  I  heard  him.  pray  *  that  his  woes  might  not  be 
made  too  heavy  for  him;  for  that  he  bore  them  for  others*  sake.'" 

•*  And,  pray,  where  was  this  woman?  Did  Mr.  Badnor  offer 
no  remonstrance?  " 

**  Yes,  missis;  he  was  more  roused  than  I  have  ever  seen  him. 
When  he  got  a  little  better,  and  we  heard  that  she  had  come  in, 
and  was  in  the  kitchen,  he  went  to  her  and  asked  her  quietly, 
why  she  behaved  so  badly  ?  She  was  very  bold  and  impudent, 
and  replied  directly  that  he  knew  why  she  did  it  for,  and  that 
if  he'd  dismiss  that  fine  miss,  —  meaning  you,  ma'am,  —  shed 
make  his  ntudy  as  nice  again  as  hands  could  make  it" 

«*To  this  what  did  he  say,  Elisha?  '* 

**  That  he  should  not,  —  that  you  seemed  a  proper  mistress  for 
his  house,  and  that  he  hoped  you  would  stay.  Whereupon  she 
threatened  him  terribly,  said  a  littered  study  should  n*t  be  the 
worse  thing  he  should  suffer,  and  that  before  long,  and  then  she 
ordered  him  from  the  kitchen." 

•*  And  he  went?" 

**  Yes ;  quietly,  like  a  gentleman  as  he  is.  But  he  stayed  on 
the  threshold,  and  said  more  firmly  than  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
to  Betty,  that  he  was  growing  quite  regardless  of  her  threats,  — 
and  he  trusted  she  would  speedily  amend  her  behavior,  or  he 
should  take  short  means  for  her  dismissal.  At  this  she  only 
laughed  loudly  as  master  closed  the  door,  —  though  I  think,  for 
all  that,  she 's  more  frightened  than  she 's  been  yet" 

"  Indeed  I    And  Mr.  Badnor  has  neither  dined  nor  taken  tea  ?  " 

**  He 's  had  nothing,  ma'am,  since  I  laid  out  his  luncheon  in 
the  vestry." 

*'  Well,  you  shall  take  him  up  his  tea,  as  soon  as  we  can  pre- 
pare it" 

They  had  reached  the  house  now,  and,  going  within,  Elisha 
took  the  key  from  his  mistress,  and  unlocked  the  oak  parlor.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  precaution,  Betty  had  been  within,  and,  though 
there  was  little  to  damage,  she  had  done  what  harm  she  could, 
and  her  espionage  was  annoying.     She  had  been  to  the  buffet  and 
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left  it  open,  afler  taking  from  thence  wine  and  sundry  jars  of 
preserve ;  and  she  had  turned  over  every  book  and  paper,  but  she 
had  found  nothing  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  as  Miss  Eliot  had 
removed  everything  likely  to  do  so  before  she  left  home. 

Elisha  lighted  a  candle  and  assisted  his  mistress  to  look  round. 

••  I  always  thought  she  had  keys  to  every  room,  and  now  I  *m 
sure  of  it,"  ho  said. 

Without  replying,  Miss  Eliot  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  then 
bidding  Elisha  bring  the  candle,  she  went  straight  to  the  kitchen, 
where  sat  Mrs.  Jack  leisurely  supping.  Sue  had  lighted  a  fire 
for  some  purpose  of  her  own,  and  it  blazed  cheerily  up  the  wide 
chimney. 

There  was  so  much  quietude  and  firmness  in  his  mistress's 
manner  and  step,  that  the  old  servant  followed  her  wonderingly, 
and  his  wonder  grew  as  he  saw  her  thus  stand  face  to  face  and 
look  down,  as  it  were,  with  haughty  supremacy  and  command 
upon  one  twice  her  strength  and  stature.  Looking  fixedly  at 
Mrs.  Jack  till  she  had  quailed  beneath  her  glance  and  moved 
uneasily  in  her  chair,  the  housekeeper  said  emphatically,  and  yet 
in  a  low  voice :  — 

<'It  is  a  pity  you  have  acted  as  you  have  done,  Mrs.  Jack,  and 
that  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  I  sha  n*t  ask  you  what  I  do,  —  and  what  you  make  I  *11  mar ! ' 

••  This  will  be  scarcely  possible  so  long  as  I  am  here  as  mis- 
tress. Now,  as  I  see  that  your  supper  is  concluded,  or  nearly  so, 
will  you  leave  the  kitchen  and  go  to  bed  ?  This  you  had  better 
do  quietly,  civilly,  and  at  once,  or  to-morrow  shall  open  upon 
a  difil-rent  state  of  things.  Not  only  are  your  threats  perfectly 
uncared  for  and  wholly  useless,  but  the  debts  you  have  contracted 
in  Mr.  Badnor's  name,  the  misappropriation  of  money  intrusted 
to  you,  and  your  own  savage  assault  upon  myself,  give  me  full 
power  to  apply  to  the  first  policeman  and  the  nearest  magistrate  ; 
and  this  power  I  will  most  surely  exercise  if  you  do  not  peace- 
ably withdraw  when  I  request  it,  or  if  you  repeat  the  occurrence 
of  to-day  during  so  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  here  undesircd 
by  Mr.  Radnor  or  his  friends." 

"  Master  has  never  told  me  to  go." 

"  He  may  not  in  precise  words,  still  he  desires  you  should.  But 
I  wish  no  further  words  to-night  You  will  please  leave  the 
kitchen,  for  I  am  mistress  and  require  its  use." 

"  A  mistress  of  this  sort,  I  suppose,"  said  the  woman,  with  an 
insulting  leer,  as,  leaning  across  the  table,  she  seized  for  a  moment 
one  of  Sie  tiny  natural  curls,  which  were  gathered  so  profusely 
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togetber  bebind ;  **  be  'a  an  old  fool,  and  '11  be  easily  cangbt  by  an 
edicated  miss  like  you,  for  be 's  been  in  love  already,  I  believe ! " 

But  no  reply  being  deigned, — only  tbat  cold  austere  gaze  fixed 
unflincbingly  upon  ber,  — sbe  rose,  took  up  ber  glass  of  beer  and 
tbe  candle,  and  went  slowly  from  tbe  kitcben,  tbe  door  of  wbicb 
sbe  closed  loudly  bebind  ber.  In  a  jnoment  afterwards,  bowever, 
sbe  opened  it  again,  and,  putting  ber  bead  round,  said,  in  a  boarse 
Yoioe,  *'  I  '11  be  quits  witb  t/ou,  be  sure  of  tbat  I ''  ^be  tben  went, 
and  no  more  was  beard  of  ber  for  tbe  nigbt. 

Wben  tbe  kettle  boiled  and  Elisba  bad  brougbt  in  tbe  tray, 
Miss  Eliot  prepared  Mr.  Radnor's  tea,  and  sent  it  upstairs  witb 
some  sandwicbes. 

**  Tell  bim,"  sbe  said  to  Elisba,  as  be  bastened  to  go,  **  not  to  be 
at  all  distressed  about  tbe  state  of  bis  study,  —  it  sball  soon  be  put 
in  order,  —  and  tbat  I  trust  a  more  peaceful  time  is  near  at  band." 

Before  long  Elisba  returned. 

**  If  you  please,  ma'am,  master  cannot  quite  understand  your 
message.  Will  you  be  good  enougb,  tberefore,  to  put  it  in  writ- 
ing?" 

*'  Did  you  deliver  it  correctly  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  ma'am,  but  this  is  bis  message  in  return." 

Witb  evident  reluctance  Miss  Eliot  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  in  a  larger  and  mucb  more  flowing  band  tban  sbe  usually 
did,  tbe  same  words  verbatim,  and  gave  them  to  Elisba  witbout  a 
word  of  comment.  He  did  not  come  back  for  some  time,  and  wben 
be  did,  be  did  not  refer  to  tbe  paper  till  bis  mistress  spoke  to 
him  and  be  was  about  to  leave  tbe  room. 

"Elisba?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Could  Mr.  Badnor  read  tbe  paper  ?  " 

"  Yes  ma'am." 

"Did  be  say  anything?  " 

"  Well,  missis,"  witb  a  smile,  "  be  did  ask  me,  tbougb  maybe  I 
fiibouldn't  tell  you,  —  if  tbe  hand  was  like  what  you  usually 
wrote  ?  No,  sir,  I  said,  it 's  larger  and  more  running  like.  Missis 
usually  writes  smaller  and  closer,  and  sbe  seemed  as  sbe  wrote  this 
to  put  ber  pen  out  of  her  old  way." 

"  Elisba  I     How  could  you  possibly  say  so  I  " 

"  Well,  missis,  I  spoke  what  is  true.  This  was  all  master  said, 
for,  as  soon  as  I  bad  answered  him,  he  lifted  the  paper  towards 
his  face,  smiled  such  a  smile  as  I  bad  never  seen  before,  wished 
me  *  good  night,'  and  instantly  closed  his  door." 

When  he  had  said  thus  mucb,  Elisba  did  as  bis  master  bad 
done,  for  he  knew  tbe  rebuke  which  awaited  bioL 
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Thebb  is  in  moral  jastioe,  and  in  acts  of  kindness  sprang 
therefrom,  an  eternal  principle,  which,  as  the  effect  of  a  cause, 
has  enough  invariability  to  constitute  it  a  law.  Do  an  act  of 
justice,  be  it  small  or  large,  and  some  resultant  justice  is  the  fruit: 
do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  good  in  some  of  its  contingents  is 
Bare  to  follow.  La  Place,  in  one  of  his  finest  passages,  states 
definitely  this  invariability  of  nature ;  so  may  the  moralist,  though 
he  deals  with  the  more  intricate  laws  of  human  action. 

Miss  Eliot's  kindness  to  the  woman  she  had  met  with  in  the 
lane  leading  to  Moore  Farm  had  so  won  the  aged  creature's  heart, 
that  when  her  son  returned  with  the  full  account  of  Mrs.  Jack's 
proceedings  in  locking  up  the  house  against  its  master,  and  in 
littering  his  study,  she  resolved  to  do  what  she  could  in  the  way 
of  making  amendment.  Very  early,  therefore,  on  the  following 
morning,  she  and  her  son  went  up  to  the  parsonage,  and,  arousing 
Elisha,  assisted  him  with  his  master's  room  ;  so  that  when  Miss 
Eliot  came  down  she  found  the  damage  of  the  previous  evening 
fully  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  books  and  papers  being 
placed  in  order,  and  fresh  flowers  in  their  various  receptacles.  A 
brief  half  hour  sufficed  for  this,  as  well  as  to  place  the  dainty 
breakfast-table,  and  lay  a  beloved  book,  with  the  morning's  letters 
at  the  right  ha«d,  —  for  there  was  no  Sunday's  post  to  Mainstone. 
When  summoned  from  the  terrace,  whither  he  had  descended 
from  his  chamber,  Mr.  Radnor  seemed  surprised,  and  much  more 
80  when  he  beheld  his  beloved  study,  so  cool,  so  trim,  so  daintily 
set  forth,  and  without  a  single  trace  of  the  horrid  disorder  of  the 
foregone  night  But  he  made  no  remark  thereon  beyond  sending 
in  his  thanks  and  compliments  to  his  housekeeper ;  and  as  she  was 
cold  and  brief  with  old  Elisha,  the  message  was  delivered  and  no 
more.  All  morning  Mr.  Radnor  kept  quiet  in  his  study,  —  at 
noon  he  went  forth  into  his  garden  and  was  busy  with  his  flowers, 
— at  an  early  hour  he  dined,  — and  so  the  day  passed  on;  but 
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fhe  housekeeper  saw  notbing,  saving  at  a  distance,  of  her  eccentrio 
master.  Yet  as  the  evening  grew,  and  he  paced  his  terrace  slowly 
up  and  down,  with  Peri  and  Pearl  spreading  their  iris  beauty 
round  his  moving  steps,  Miss  Eliot,  as  she  watched  him  from  one 
of  her  parlor-casements,  thought  his  countenance  less  sad,  his  step 
more  buoyant,  and  his  meditations  settled  much  more  on  things 
surrounding  him  than  heretofore..  She  even  thought  his  glances 
veered  often  towards  the  bowery  windows  of  the  oak  parlor ;  but 
this,  perhaps,  was  fancy. 

She  had,  however,  little  time  to  be  watchful,  for  the  day  brought 
many  cares.  There  was  the  butcher,  miller,  and  others,  to  see 
and  settle  their  accounts ;  there  were  these  accounts  themselves  to 
disentangle  and  set  in  order,  and  there  were  household  matters  to 
superintend.  Barbie  did  not  make  her  appearance,  but  unexpected 
aid  came  in  her  place.  After  breakfast  old  Peggy  Giles  returned 
and  offered  her  services,  and  as  she  had  shown  herself  extremely 
efficient,  the  housekeeper  gratefully  accepted  them,  on  condition 
of  payment  on  her  part 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  naught  of  return,"  said  the  old  woman 
gently ;  **you  '11  have  saved  me  and  my  lad  a  roof  to  bide  under, 
by  settling  the  master's  bill,  for  them  Welton  folks  would  n't  havo 
had  a  deal  more  patience  with  us.  Then,  you  see,  if  we  'd  gone  to 
a  lawyer, — which,  we  must,  —  we  might  ha*  hurt,  and  may  bo 
offended,  a  good  gentleman  like  Mr.  lladnor.  •  Now  there  *11  be  no 
sorrow  of  it,  and  no  more  to  do  with  Betty,  —  and  that 's  reward 
enough.  I  can  come  a  bit  till  you  can  get  a  decent  body,  though 
I  'm  thinking  no  one  '11  stay  till  Betty's  fairly  turned  her  back  on 
Mainstone." 

*«  I  scarcely  think  so.     I  shall  make  no  trial,  Mrs.  Giles." 

"You're  wise,  miss.  As  to  me,  I  have  a  widowed  sister,  —  a 
poor  lame  cre'tur,  who  can't  do  much,  to  be  sure,  but  who  '11  b(j 
glad  to  come  and  bide  a  bit  with  us,  and  mind  the  shop  while  I 
come  up  and  down.  So  don 't  be  troubled  ma  'am ;  Betty,  I  'm 
thinking,  '11  say  naught  to  me." 

**  I  hope  she  will  not ;  and  if  she  should,  leave  the  kitchen,  for 
we'll  havo  peace  if  we  can.  I  'm  only  sorry.  Barbie  does  not  oome, 
I  would  have  found  plenty  for  her  to  do,  and  would  have  well 
rewarded  her." 

'*  Ay,  miss,  and  it  would  ha'  been  better  for  the  girl  herself, 
who 's  mighty  pretty,  and  a  honest  girl,  as  far  as  I  know.  But 
her  mother,  though  a  good-hearted  honest  woman,  puts  silly 
notions  into  the  lass's  head,  because  o'  th'  bit  o'  money,  and, 
maybe  because  Barbie  and  Silas  are  friends  again,  has  set  her  off 
to  her  aunt's  at  Tylccote,  to  be  out  of  the  way." 
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"Beally!  " 

Then,  as  a  thought  occarred  to  her,  Miss  Eliot  asked  abraptly 
flome  questions  about  Mr.  Greene,  the  surgeon. 

**  Why,  ay,  miss,  he 's  a  profligate  chap,  sure  enough,  and  has 
been  hanging  on  Barbie's  feet  this  many  a  day.  Mrs.  Bcirs  aa 
silly  as  a  new  yeaned  lamb,  or  she  would  n't  think  that  lie  meant 
what  was  honest  by  her  child.  But  her  love  and  'pinion  o'  Bar- 
bie's beauty  blinds  her  eyes.  It's  only  a  pity  that  the  lass 
were  n't  married  right  off  to  Silas,  for  he  loves  her  tenderly,  and 
has  the  best  heart  of  'em  all  at  Moore  Farm." 

•*  I  certainly  think  so,  for  I  do  not  like  either  the  old  grand- 
mother  or  Bobert  Moore.  And  as  to  that  Jonathan  the  plough- 
man, I  cannot  tell  you  how  strange  his  looks  make  me  feel." 

•*  Ay,  the  hang-dog  fellow  I  His  still  tongue  and  crafty  eye 
ain't  for  naught,  as  time  will  prove.  But  neighbor  must  n't  speak 
of  neighbor,  and  so  I  '11  say  no  more." 

"  One  further  question  only.  Has  Mr.  Greene  two  resi- 
dences ?  " 

"  Yes  I  His  regular  home 's  at  Plymley,  in  the  old  manor-house 
there,  wi'  his  mother  and  sisters ;  but  he 's  another  place  of  busi- 
ness at  a  village  called  Hallifordi  about  three  miles  from  Tyle- 
cote.  There  his  assistant.  Mr.  Grayson,  lives — and  a  nice,  sober 
clever  gentleman  he  is,  and  one  quite  opposite  to  Mr.  Greene  in  all 
his  ways.  More  than  once  he 's  threatened  to  leave  Greene,  for  he 
don't  like  the  ways  o'  the  house,  or  the  company  that  comes." 

**  Indeed  1  Well,  as  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  Barbie,  and  she 
to  me,  I  *11  call  and  inquire  after  her  on  my  way  to  Welton  to- 
morrow."    So  here  the  conversation  dropped. 

Awed,  perhaps,  by  the  unexpected  show  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Badnor,  or  husbanding  her  wrath  in  order  that  its  next 
explosion  might  tell  to  more  effect,  Mrs.  Jack  remained  toler- 
ably quiescent.  She  vacated  the  kitchen  each  morning  as  Peggy 
made  her  appearance,  and  rctui-ned  to  it  only  in  her  absence ;  yet 
still  her  presence  weighed  like  an  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
household.  Though  comparatively  silent,  there  was  the  fullest 
insolence  of  usurped  authority,  and  each  hour  the  housekeeper 
was  made  to  feel  the  misery  of  this  woman's  presence.  She  cut 
off  the  best  slices  of  the  best  joints,  took  the  finest  fowl  from  roost 
or  larder,  and  cooked  it  in  an  upstairs  room,  where  she  extempor- 
ised a  sort  of  kitchen,  —  she  skimmed  the  thickest  cream  off  the 
milk  pans,  and  spent  half  the  day  in  elaborating  delicate  eatables 
for  her  own  consumption.  And  when  Miss  Eliot  ordered  that  the 
daily  shodd  be  kept  locked,  and  had  the  household  stores 
9* 
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placed  under  hor  own  immediate  care,  Betty  resorted  to  such  other 
means  of  wordless  annoyance  as  lay  within  her  power.  The  fruit 
in  the  garden  disappeared,  and  daily  Mr.  iladnor  complained  to 
Elisha  that  some  one  of  his  favorite  flowers  was  missing.  If  eggs 
were  wanted,  none  were  to  be  found  in  the  fowl-house,  and  of  two 
horses  which  were  kept,  —  one  for  farming  purposes,  and  the  other 
for  Mr.  Kadnor's  use,  —  one  or  other,  generally  the  best,  was 
usurped  by  this  woman,  for  some  journey  to  Wei  ton,  or  other 
places. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  already  named  the  housekeeper  went 
out  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  when  within  sight  of  the  court- 
yard'she  noticed  that  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage  had  been  drawn 
from  the  coach-house,  and,  now  airing  in  the  evening  sun,  had 
been  brushed,  cleaned,  and  newly  touched  up  with  paint,  as  though 
for  the  journey  of  the  morrow.  At  no  great  distance  old  Elisha 
sat  on  a  broad  stone,  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  darning  his  livery 
coat.  She  called  him,  for  she  had  to  speak  with  him  on  some  mat- 
ter relating  to  Mr.  lladnor,  —  so,  laying  down  his  needle,  he  came, 
a  little  shame-faced  as  his  mistress  thought,  towards  her.  When 
he  had  answered  her  simple  question,  he  pointed  abruptly  to  the 
chaise,  and  spoke  of  it  as  though  to  divert  her  attention  from  the 
object  on  which  he  had  been  found  employed. 

•*  It  was  a  nice  little  vehicle."  he  said,  **  when  master  first  had 
it.  But  Betty's  harried  it  to  pieces  in  her  wild  drives  up  and 
down  the  country.  However,  when  she's  gone  it  shall  go  off  to 
the  coachmakcr's ;  and  as  to  the  horse,  in  order  to  keep  it 
safe  for  to-morrow,  I've  locked  the  stable  and  took  away  the 
harness." 

"  And  why  not  send  your  coat  for  repair  to  the  tailor  ?  Yon 
work  hard  enough,  Elisha,  without  adding  tasks  that  are  not  your 
own." 

"  T'ae  truth  is,  mis?is,"  said  the  old  man,  reddening  and  low- 
ering his  vi»ice,  **  I  should  n't  like  old  Tom  Dooty  to  see  it,  and 
that's  just  the  truth." 

**  Ilow  long  is  it  since  you  had  a  new  one  ?  " 

Miss  Eliot  purposely  asked  this  question,  for  she  had  already 
noticed  the  old  man's  extreme  shabbincss.  She  suspected,  and 
rightly,  that  he  was  very  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  too  delicate- 
minded  and  too  attached  to  his  master  to  name  the  cause. 

•*  Well,  it  wur  five  years  last  Christmas,  I  think.  I  ought  to 
have  a  new  coat  every  year,  but  I  have  n't ;  and  when  I  went 
to  speak  about  one  to  old  Amos,  master's  tailor  in  Welton,  he 
would  n't  give  him  another  shilling's  credit.  So  I  've  been  forced 
to  make  shift  with  what  I  had." 
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"  Excose  one  farther  question.  I  am  charged  by  others  to 
settle  Mr.  Hadoor's  affairs,  and  therefore  I  must  know  what  his 
liabilities  are.     Are  your  wages  in  arrear  ?  " 

The  old  man  went  red  again,  cast  a  diffident  glance  upon  the 
ground,  and  answered  reluctantly :  — 

"  Well,  missis,  I  don't  much  like  telling  you,  and  should  n't  o* 
myself,  though  I  'm  sorely  poor.  But  I  ain't  had  a  sixpence  for 
these  four  year,  and  it  'mounts  to  a  good  bit  now." 

*'  Put  tho  sum  on  paper,  and  I  '11  see  what  can  be  done,  on  con- 
dition that  nothing  is  said  just  at  present  to  Mr.  Eadnor.  !Mean- 
whilc,  if  a  couple  of  sovereigns  be  useful  to  you,  you  shall  havo 
them  to-night." 

The  old  man's  face  was  instantly  as  radiant  as  that  of  a  bride- 
groom. 

**  Well,  now  I  can  go  and  pay  a  long  put-oflF  visit,  and  I  thank 
you  heartily,  missis.  Me  and  old  Hannah  know'd  one  another  in 
our  young  time,  —  and  now  she's  a  lone  widow,  I  never  like  to  go 
that  way  empty-handed." 

The  housekeeper  smiled, 

"  Then  you  were  never  married,  Elisha?  " 

"  Never,  missis,  me  and  master  be  just  alike  in  that.  Hannah 
got  married,  and  I  never  thought  of  another,  and  shan't  to  tho 
end  o*  my  days.  Now,  with  your  leave,  missis,  I  '11  be  getting  on 
wi'  my  coat,  or  I  shall  be  behindhand  in  the  morning." 

This  was  but  a  pious  subterfuge,  as  Miss  Eliot  saw,  for  the  old 
man,  moving  away,  brushed  his  hand  across  his  face.  Some  tears 
had  sprung  unbidden ;  the  light  of  a  long-buried  hope  flashed 
a'^ross  his  8>ul ;  the  fervidness  which  belongs  to  youth  for  tho 
instant  had  come  again 

Si>on  after  post-time  on  the  following  morning,  Elisha,  and  his 
mistress  prepared  to  start  to  Wolton.  Mr.  Eadnor  was  aware  that 
his  housekeeper  was  going  thither  on  business  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  his  aflliirs,  as  Mr;^  Simeon  had  already  intimated  to 
him  by  letter,  of  having  authorized  her  to  draw  upon  him  through 
the  Wclton  bank  for  such  sums  as  might  be  requisite.  In  relation 
to  these  he  and  Mr.  Eadnor  were  to  confer  on  some  future  date, 
his,  Mr.  Simeon's,  great  object  being  to  give  as  much  peace  as 
possible  to  his  old  friend's  mind,  and  to  allow  the  housekeeper, 
who  had  been  recommended  and  thus  sent  to  him,  to  place  matters 
in  order,  and  have  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  duties  entrusted  to 
her  worthy  and  efficient  direction.  All  these  things  Mr.  Radnor 
had  accepted  with  the  simple  faith  so  characteristic  of  him ;  for 
though  aware  that  he  was  in  some  degree  embarrassed,  a  matter 
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of  wonder  to  him,  considering  his  frngal  and  generally  inexpensive 
habits,  and  the  large  sums  he  had  confided  to  Mrs.  Jack  from  time 
to  time,  he  was  wholly  unconscious  to  what  an  alarming  extent  the 
reality  extended.  It  had  puzzled  him  on  several  occasions  why  so 
many  of  the  Welton  tradespeople  attended  to  neither  his  notes 
nor  his  orders  as  they  once  had  done ;  but  soon  such  matters 
passed  away  from  his  preoccupied  mind,  and  he  wore  his  shabby 
coat  and  old  shoes  contentedly,  and  sighed  at  nothing,  except  it 
might  be  for  the  few  scholarly  books  he  needed  and  could  not  ob- 
tain. When,  therefore,  ere  she  staited,  the  housekeeper  sent  in 
Elisha  to  his  master  for  such  bills  and  memoranda  as  might  guide 
her  in  the  business  on  hand,  she  could  but  quietly  smile  when  the 
old  servant  brought  back  some  half  dozen  small  bills  and  data 
relating  to  somewhere  about  eleven  pounds.  She  made,  however, 
no  remark  thereon. 

**  Has  Mr.  Radnor  sent  any  message,  Elisha?" 

*'  No,  ma'am,  —  only  that  we're  to  call  in  Horton  Wood  about 
the  plough  as  we  pass  through ;  and  when  in  Welton  we  're  to  ask 
Beckbury  at  the  post-office  why  he  never  sent  the  books  master 
ordered,  and  why  Amos  the  tailor,  and  Ford  the  shoemaker,  never 
replied  to  his  notes." 

Even  Elisha  smiled  as  he  delivered  these  wonderings  of  the 
simple  man. 

'*  All  shall  be  attended  to.  Return  and  ask  Mr.  Radnor  just 
to  pencil  down  the  books  he  needs,  and  they  shall  be  obtained. 
And  say  that,  llvs,  Giles  being  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  his 
dinner  will  be  duly  attended  to,  and  that  the  old  man  Daniel  is 
within  call  if  needed." 

Elisha  went  and  brought  back  the  list  of  books. 

•*  Master's  much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,  and, " 

"And  what,. Elisha?" 

**  I  perhaps  oughtn't  to  say,  missis,  but  he  asked  at  what  time 
*  you  would  be  back,  and  hoped  it  would  be  soon,  though  I  was  n't 
to  say  so,  lest  I  hurried  you." 

**  It  is  kind  of  Mr.  Radnor,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  a  little  falter- 
ingly  ;  and  this  was  all. 

They  set  off,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  "  Brown  Hen," 
where  Elisha,  alighting,  went  within  to  inquire  after  Barbie.  Mrs. 
Bell,  who  excused  herself  from  coming  forth  by  the  remark  that 
she  was  "  all  of  a  heap  tunning  her  beer,"  said  evasively  that  her 
girl  "  had  gone  to  an  aunt's  who  was  mighty  fond  on  her,  and 
might  n't  be  back  a  bit,"  and  being  likewise  '*  short  in  her  way," 
Elisha  soon  retreated  and  drove  on. 
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The  road  beyond  the  "  Brown  Hen,"  was  wide,  firm  and  deeply 
hedged,  and  soon  brought  in  view  magnificent  undulating  fields, 
wherein  the  furrows  of  monkish  cultivators  lay  visible  beneath 
such  as  were  close-cropped  for  pasture.  The  road  was,  in  fact, 
the  old  Chester  road  made  by  the  Romans,  and  well  kept  up  by 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  —  for  here  in  close  vicinity 
lay  the  ruins  of  the  once  great  Abbey  of  St  John's.  The  over- 
seeing eye  of  these  ecclesiastical  masters  was  still  distinctly  visible 
on  either  hand.  Deep  and  clear  pools  lay  imbedded  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  land,  the  oaks  for  bole  and  breadth  were  worthy  of 
their  English  soil,  and  old  grangers  and  half-timbered  farmhouses 
came  singly,  and  then,  clustering,  formed  a  village.  This  was 
Losely.  One  striking  feature  of  these  old  granges,  with  their  deep 
eaves,  their  bowery  gardens,  and  their  kine-dotted  pastures,  was 
their  wonderful  brimming  pools.  Such  are  mostly  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  monastic  grange^,  but  rarely  in  such  abund- 
ance for  size,  depth,  and  pellucidity  of  water  as  here.  They  were 
the  fish  preserves  of  an  abbey  which  for  many  days  in  every  year 
fed  five  hundred  at  its  tressled  tables,  and  are  still  well  stored 
with  fish. 

Where  the  village  began,  and  where  some  pleasant  fields  had 
for  a  short  distance  intervened,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  strik- 
ing of  these  granges  came  in  view.  It  was  in  some  degree  hidden 
by  a  wealth  of  luxuriant  trees,  partly  belonging  to  field,  orchard, 
and  garden,  but  yet  enough  was  seen  to  show  its  spaciousness  and 
great  age.  Its  most  characteriitio  feature  was  a  pool  of  vast  size, 
which  in  one  place  bounded  the  road,  and  was  divided  from  it  by 
a  high  grassy  mound.  This  was  exquisitely  shaven  and  kept,  —  a 
few  old  trees  shadowed  both  road  and  pool,  and  in  two  places  stone 
steps  led  up  the  wall  of  turf,  so  that  were  a  weary  traveller  willing 
he  could  climb  them  and  rest  on  the  turfy  margin  of  the  deep 
water.  There  were  other  pools  about  the  place,  for  you  could  see 
them  glinting  through  the  massive  foliage,  but  this  nearest  the 
road  was  the  most  characteristic. 

Just  where  the  pool  trended  to  the  highway,  and  formed  one 
Bade  of  a  drive  or  road  leading  from  the  house,  the  separating  gate 
was  opened  by  a  mounted  groom  clad  in  a  simple  Kvcry  of  gray, 
and  a  gentleman  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  rode  forth.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman-farmer,  —  and  his  heavy,  purple, 
pimpled  face  bespoke  deep  potations,  an  easily  roused  irascibility 
of  temper,  and  an  unfaltering  obstinacy.  lie  was  moreover  a  large 
and  heavy  man.  one  who  probably  loved  goose  and  sirloin  as  well 
as  ho  did  port  and  mighty  ale,  —  for  his  waistcoat,  like  those  of 
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the  farmers  of  the  old  school,  ^as  of  immense  capacity  and  well 
filled.  His  dress,  too,  was  pattern  of  theirs,  —  buff  waistcoat, 
bottle-green  coat,  tights  and  top-boots,  watch  seals  pendent  to  a 
black  ribbon,  shirt-frill  of  finest  cambric,  and  an  ample  handker- 
chief of  snowiest  linen,  tied  loosely  and  narrowly  about  his  capa- 
cious throat  His  horse  was  good,  though  unkempt,  as  if  lately 
taken  up  from  grass,  and  was  thus  a  contrast  to  the  high  dressing 
and  evident  care  bestowed  upon  the  small,  black,  thin-fetlocked 
horse  ridden  by  the  young  girl. 

All  else  about  her  gave  evidence  of  the  tenderest  love  and  the 
bestowal  of  unbegrudged  wealth.  Her  saddle,  whip,  habit,  hat, 
were  the  best  of  their  kind ;  and  though  simple  and  girl-like,  — 
for  her  age  was  not  more  than  sixteen,  —  her  manner  and  appear- 
ance, as  she  rode  on  before  the  little  chaise,  were  singularly  re- 
fined and  attractive.  Amidst  a  crowd  of  lady  equestrians  that 
small,  slight  girlish  figure  on  the  beautiful  horse  would  have  stood 
out  singly  ;  and  here,  as  the  two  went  winding  on  under  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  great  pool,  the  effect  was  inexpressibly  charming. 

Though  she  rode  extremely  well,  a  bearing-rein  attached  to  her 
horse  was  held  by  the  gentleman ;  and  when  a  farmer's  wagon 
laden  with  coal,  or  a  carrier's  cart,  came  onward  to  meet  them,  it 
was  curious  to  see  how  vigilant  he  grew,  and  how  the  rein  was 
tightened  to  guard  against  all  danger.  At  such  time  he  never 
failed  to  say,  in  a  deep  guttural  voice,  and  with  a  strong  provin- 
cial accent,  •*  My  Flo  I  take  care!"  nor  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
when  each  vehicle  was  passed,  and  gather  the  young  rider's  small 
one  in  its  loving  grasp.  If  an  answer  came  it  was  "  yes  "  or  "no, 
papa,"  —  and  so  they  rode  pleasantly  onward  in  the  beauty  of  tho 
broadening  sun. 

At  a  point  where  the  roadway  widened  the  chaise  passed  the 
riders,  and  Miss  Eliot  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  young 
girl's  face.  It  was  innocent  and  girl-like,  extremely  pretty,  and 
expressive  of  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  nature.  When  momenta- 
rily at  rest,  some  shadow  of  the  soul  seemed  in  a  degree  to  darken 
its  joyousness,  otherwise  its  expression  was  sweet,  trusting,  and 
hopeful. 

When  the  chaise  had  gone  a  little  distance,  and  looking  back 
Miss  Eliot  saw  that  the  riders  had  turned  up  a  grassy  village  lane, 
she  asked  Elisha  who  they  were,  as  she  had  observed  that  he 
touched  his  hat  on  passing. 

**  It 's  Mr.  Breer,  Joel  Breer,  and  the  little  lady  is  his  daughter, 
—  his  only  child." 

"  The  same  gentleman  that  they  tell  me  is  on  ill-terms  with  the 
Scjuure?" 
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"Tea!  that  he  he,  and  a  deadly  hate  it  is,  though  it  has  been 
told  me,  Beorct-like,  and  I  would  n't  name  it  except  to  one  like 
you,  ma'am,  that  won't,  maybe,  speak  on  it  again,  that  the  youug 
people  like  one  another  as  much  as  the  old  ones  hate.  But  it's  a 
fiorrowful  love  I  'm  thinking,  for  he  that 's  ridden  on  would  rather 
see  that  young  girl  in  her  winding-sheet  than  she  should  touch  a 
finger  of  the  Squire's  son."     ^ 

'•  Indeed! "  said  Miss  Eliot,  whose  curiosity  was  excited, 

"  But  it  ain't  likely  to  be,  for  you  see  Master  Ellis  be  away  in 
furren  parts,  and  may  n't  be  back  yet  a  bit ;  unless  it  might  be 
that  the  old  Squire  went  off  suddenly,  or  something  o'  that  sort 
happened. ,  Though  it 's  been  told  me  quietly  by  one  as  knows 
him  well,  that  the  young  Squire  wur  seen  hereabouts  no  great 
while  ago.     How  true  this  be  I  cannot  say." 

'•  Does  Mr.  Eadnor  know  these  things  ?  " 

**  I  can't  say,  missis.  When  Master  Ellis  came  up  and  down 
to  the  parsonage,  old  Betty  wur  always  with  her  car  at  the  study- 
door  till  I  told  master  of  it,  and  then  he  wur  careful  ever  after. 
So  I  don't  think  that  she  knows  much,  though  my  'pinion  is  he 
fancies  she  knows  a  deal,  and  this  be  why  he  's  so  mightily  in 
terror  of  her.  For  the  rest  I  'vc  never  troubled  my  head  about 
master's  secrets ;  he  's  always  been  a  kind  gentleman  to  me,  and 
my  right  don't  lie  to  do  him  wrong.'* 

The  old  man  spoke  this  with  a  quiet  trustfulness  which  did  him 
great  credit 

The  conversation  dropped  here,  for  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
village  street  of  old  and  scattered  houses,  where  the  modern  beer- 
shop,  the  ancient  inn,  the  huckster's  shop,  and  the  post-office,  came 
in  between  the  farm,  or  a  cluster  of  timbered  cottages.  About  the 
village  inn  a  crowd  was  gathered  to  witness  a  sale  of  horses ;  and 
whilst  Elisha  drove  slowly  through,  Miss  Eliot  was  attracted  by 
some  pretty  plants  in  the  window  of  a  small  thatched  cottage,  near 
the  door  of  which  stood  a  saddled  horse  held  by  a  boy.''  Two  or 
three  women  were  gossiping  near  ;  and  whilst  Miss  Eliot  looked, 
a  gentleman  came  from  the  house  and  prepared  to  mount  At 
this  instant  a  neatly  dressed  woman  approached  and  spoke  to  him. 
She  was  followed  by  an  elderly  servant  woman,  who,  in  a  mob-cap 
and  blue-check  gown,  carried  a  basket  and  a  jug.  Miss  Eliot  could 
not  distinguish  what  was  said,  nor  indeed  did  the  conversation  last 
above  a  minute,  for  the  grave  and  kindly  looking  gentleman,  shak- 
ing the  new-comer  by  the  hand,  sprang  on  his  horse. 

"Be  quite  sure  that  Kitty  will  be  well  and  strong  in  a  few 
days  now,  with  such  kitchen  medicine  as  you  're  good  enough  to 
•end  her.'' 
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To  answer  tbeee  words  with  a .  kindly  farewell,  the  simply 
dressed  little  woman  turned  her  face,  and  then  Aliss  Eliot  recog- 
nized at  a  glance  the  one  who  had  brought  the  parcel  so  mysteri- 
ously to  the  garden-bower.  She  was  very  differently  dressed  now 
than  then ;  but  the  gentle,  homely,  patient  countenance  was  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Miss  Eliot's  heart  throbbed  as  her  quick  eye 
made  the  recognition,  —  and  a  word  of  inquiry  would  have  set 
some  doubts  to  rest,  and  maybe  aided  her  in  the  duty  she  had  un- 
dertaken, —  but  true  to  the  solemn  promise  ehe  had  made  Judith 
Whitclock,  she  kept  her  peace.  Yet  the  incident  was  not  without 
its  good ;  it  showed  her  in  what  direction  her  silent  observation 
should  extend, 

Some  miles  of  quiet  fields  stretched  out  in  vernal  beauty,  and 
then  came  a  long  straggling  village,  made  up  of  colliers'  and  agri- 
cultural laborers*  cottages.  Past  this  the  great  moorland  ridge, 
already  seen  to  the  left,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  presently  its 
mighty  fires,  its  dense  wreaths  of  smoke,  its  blackened  heaps  of 
coal  and  iron  stone,  its  grating  whir  of  cranks  and  wheels,  its  roar 
of  furnace  and  steam-engine,  —  all  formed  together  a  kind  of 
earthly  pandemonium.  Long  lanes,  running  up  through  scorched 
and  blackened  fields,  led  to  the  ridge ;  and  in  these,  as  the  village 
of  Horton  Wood  came  near,  were  a  few  thinly  scattered  cottages 
and  sheds.  The  village,  which  lay  somewhat  more  away  from  tbe 
ridge,  was  'large,  old,  and  covering  a  vast  space  of  ground ;  and 
in  places  where  the  smoke  swept  down  less,  continuously,  old-tim- 
bered cottages  and  farmhouses  stood  amidst  the  greenness  of 
croft  and  garden.  It  was  not  the  fresh  vernal  greenness  of  Losely 
or  Mainstouc,  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eye  in  a  place  where, 
look  where  you  vrould,  were  signs  of  smoke  and  coal-dust. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  railway  station,  where  Miss  Eliot 
had  alighted  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  Elisha  drew  up  before  the 
gate  of  a  very  large  yard  heaped  with  piles  of  timber,  old  iron, 
wheels,  and  complicated  machinery  of  every  kind.  Covered  as 
well  as  open  workshops  were  at  the  far  end,  —  a  few  old  trees  cast 
pleasant  shadows  down,  and  a  low  wall  ran  round  it  This  wall 
on  the  one  side,  separated  the  yard  from  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
bowery  garden,  in  which  stood  a  tall  narrow  house,  with  its  gable- 
end  to  the  street,  and  its  front  towards  the  workshops.  This 
garden  was  entered  through  a  wicket  within  the  yard,  and  near 
the  great  gate ;  and  then  a  long  path,  bordered  by  evergreens  and 
currant-bushes  and  a  few  old-fashioned  flowers,  led  to  the  front 
door. 

'*If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Elisha,  touching  his  hat,  "this 
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is  Wcnlock's  the  engine-wriglit ;  and  if  yon  '11  be  good  enough 
to  go  throagh  the  wicket  and  up  the  garden- path  to  the  house,  I  '11 
bait  the  horse  a  bit  here  with  the  corn  I  *ve  brought." 

Saying  this,  Elisha  led  the  chaise  through  the  gate,  and  Miss 
Eliot  alighted. 

*'  But,  really,  Elisha,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  pleasant  garden,  *'  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  now  I  am 
here,  for  I  have  always  left " 

She  had  forgotten  herself,  for  she  suddenly  stopped  short  and 
added :  — 

**  What  was  it  Mr.  Badnor  said  ?  " 

**  Why,  missis,  you  can't  go  wrong  if  you  *11  say  that  master 
wants  a  new  plough,  of  iron,  and  the  best  fashion.  All  the  rest 
Mr.  Wcnlock  will  know,  for  he  *s  a  wonderful  head,  —  there  ain't 
such  a  one,  in  my  'pinion,  for  many  a  mile.  And  you  can  please 
add.  ma'am,  that  if  Mr.  Wcnlock  can  spare  time  to  come  to 
Mainstone,  I  '11  go  over  the  land  with  him,  for  ten  to  one  master's 
low  fit '11  last  awhile  yet." 

Thus  charged,  the  housekeeper  went  up  the  path  to  the  house. 
A  sort  of  porch  and  covered  way  led  down  from  the  front  door, 
and  opening  from  this  was  a  brewhouse,  the  door  of  which  was 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  former  door.  In  this  out-building  knelt 
a  young  servant-girl,  cleaning  milk-pails,  and  of  her  Miss  Eliot 
made  her  inquiry.  The  servant  said  she  would  ask  "  her  missis," 
—  so,  coming  out  and  entering  the  house,  she  went  into  a  narrow 
kitchen  to  the  right.  From  thence  she  presently  returned,  and 
saying  her  mistress  would  soon  come,  she  led  the  way  across  the 
small  plot  of  passage  up  two  steps  into  a  large  parlor  of  the  most 
homely  kind.  Its  ceiling  was  low,  —  its  floor  was  bricked,  —  its 
plaster  walls,  originally  stained  green,  were  discolored  with  damp 
and  time,  —  its  miserable  little  grate  was  rusty,  and  its  small 
square  of  the  commonest  carpet  tantalized  the  eye  by  the  little 
space  it  covered.  The  latticed  casements  were  small  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  room:  the  one  looked  drearily  towards  the 
shops,  —  the  other,  in  the  right-hand  wall  beside  the  fireplace, 
lookcJ  cheerfully  up  the  long  garden,  and  yet  was  screened  from 
aJ  intrusive  gaze  by  the  evergreens  and  old  rose-bushes  which 
grew  around.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  old-fashioned 
tables,  a  few  rush-seated  chairs ;  along  the  wall,  at  the  end  op- 
posite the  fireplace,  was  placed  an  old  tattered  sofa,  and  one  old 
square,  wood-tramcd  minor,  with  its  quicksilver  the  worse  for 
time,  stood  on  an  iron  rest,  and  leant  forward  from  the  wall. 

Such  was  the  outer  aspect  of  a  room  in  which  all  the  tables,  a 
10 
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few  of  tbe  chairs,  and  the  whole  sofa  was  heaped  up  with  books ; 
not  in  orderly  array,  but  in  disarray  of  the  most  extraordinary  ' 
kind,  —  and  not  few  in  number,  but  piled  up  by  dozens.  They 
were  dusty  outwardly  to  view,  and  it  was  clear  no  officious  house- 
maid ever  troubled  their  repose  ;  yet  when  you  opened  them  you 
saw  the  hand  that  used  them  did  it  tenderly.  Their  quality,  too, 
was  as  extraordinary  as  both  their  number  and  disorder.  The 
finest  and  most  recondite  works  on  mathematics  were  here.  Me- 
chanics and  its  kindred  subjects  were  fully  illustrated.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  geology,  chemistry,  and  agriculture,  could  show  books 
high  in  quality  and  great  in  cost  Then  there  were  books  of 
essays,  histories,  and  works  on  political  economy.  There  was 
nothing  that  might  be  called  light  literature,  and  metaphysical 
books  were  few  in  number,  but  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Wenlock 
read  French  well  The  works  of  Bichat,  Cabanis,  and  other 
illustrious  French  physiologists,  were  there  in  the  original,  as 
well  as  those  of  La  Place,  Quetelet,  and  others  of  the  mathema- 
ticians and  statists.  He  read  Latin  probably  through  transla- 
tions, though  such  were  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  Italian  was 
known  but  smatteringly.  One  table  only,  this  near  the  pleasant 
window,  was  covered  with  papers,  account-books,  and  writing, 
materials,  a  flat  penny  ink-bottle,  a  few  stumpy  quill  pens,  some 
pencils,  and  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  On  this  table  stood  one  or 
two  elementary  German  books,  thus  showing  that  this  self-taught 
mind  was  travelling  towards  one  of  the  noblest  sources  of  enlarged, 
liberal,  and  pregnant  truth. 

Whilst  the  housekeeper  thus  looked  round,  and  wondered  as 
she  looked  at  this  oasis  of  silent  culture  amidst  a  dreary  wilder- 
ness of  common  life,  an  old  woman  hobbled  sideways  up  the  stcp& 
She  leant  on  a  stick,  for  every  joint  was  distorted  by  rheumatic 
gout  Kindly  addressing  her.  Miss  Eliot  asked  if  Mr.  Wenlock 
was  at  home. 

'*  I  don't  know  naught  of  his  doings.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
at  homo  to  dinner,  which  is  nigh  ready.  But  the  girl  shall  call 
George ; "  whereupon  the  old  woman  hobbled  sideways  back  to 
the  door, — screamed  out  to  the  servant,  who  at  once  departed 
with  a  message. 

"  Your  son,  I  see "  began  the  housekeeper. 

<*  He  ain*t,  —  Richard  *s  my  neffew,"  interrupted  the  old  woman» 
with  a  querulous  scream. 

"  Your  nephew,  Mr.  Wenlock,  is,  I  see,  quite  a  scholar.  His 
choice  of  books  is  excellent" 

"They  may  be,  but  they're  a  deal  o*  waste  and  lumber  here. 
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The  room  would  look  nicely  withoat  'em;''  here  she  glanced 
admiringly  at  the  mildewed  walls  and  sighed ;  **  and  I  'm  always 
a-saying  so,  hut  it 's  no  use ;  old  folks  and  old  lomher  he  litUe 
cared  for." 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  Miss  Eliot,  who  was  amused,  rather 
than  otherwise,  at  this  singular  estimate  of  literary  wares,  "  that 
Mr.  Wenlock  is  very  studious." 

"  Ay !  God  help  me,  he  bums  a  deal  o'  candle  in  winter  time, 
and  a  sight  o'  coal  too ;  for  here  he  sits  many  a  long  hoar  after 
decent  folks  should  be  in  bed.  To  what  end  I  dunna  see,  for  he 
don't  get  naught  the  richer,  —  only  poorer.  For  he  spends  a 
sight  o'  pounds,  though  he  don't  tell  naught  about  'em." 

••  But  it 's  an  innocent  way  of  spending  money,  Mrs.  Wenlock." 

•*  Ay,  it  may  be  innocent,  but  It's  foolish.  The  money  would 
he  a  deal  better  in  the  Welton  bank.  And  the  Lord  knows,  if 
anything  was  to  happen  to  Eichard,  what  I  could  do  wi'  the  lum- 
ber, except  old  Davy  Jones  down  town,  —  a  man  as  keeps  a  gen- 
eral shop,  —  would  take  'em  to  wrap  up  in.  No ;  in  my  young  time 
folks  didna  waste  money  i'  this  way ;  but  when  they  wanted  to 
get  rid  on  an  hour,  they  went  off  to  the  inn  and  spent  a  shilling, 
and  done  with  itb  Ay  I  these  days  and  me  don't  do  at  all  to- 
gether." 

It  clearly  appeared  they  did  not  But  here  the  old  woman 
ceased  her  lament ;  for,  seeing  a  clay  pipe  placed  carelessly  within 
the  brass-topped  fender,  she  hobbled  forward  sideways  to  settle 
it ;  then  an  old  pair  of  slipshocs  underwent  pn  inspection,  and 
finally  she  set  to,  to  adjust  certain  works  of  art  above  the  gawky 
mantleshelf,  —  to  wit,  certain  colored  prints,  each  of  which  repre- 
sented an  apostolic  scene,  at  the  original  cost  price  of  twopence, 
frame  and  all 

At  this  crisis  a  burly  smith,  sweltering  from  the  forge,  and 
holding  one  corner  of  his  leathern  apron  in  his  hand,  came  up  the 
steps  and  stood  by  the  door,  waiting  respectfully  to  be  addressed. 

The  old  woman  turned  quickly  round  and  began :  — 

"Well,  George " 

But  the  smith,  eyeing  her  somew'hat  askance, — for  probably 
she  pinched  his  dinner  and  sapper,  —  waited  for  the  housekeeper 
to  speak,  as  Elisha  was  in  fall  recount  of  his  new  mistress's 
merits  when  the  message  reached  the  smithy. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  Wenlock  will  be  in ?  " 

"Not  before  night,  ma'am;  and  he  maybe  obliged  to  go  to 
and  fro  for  several  days,  as  some  gearing  at  Weldore  Furnace 
hroko  early  this  morning,  and  he  had  to  start  off  at  a  minute's 
warning  with  three  of  our  men." 
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**  Who  fetched  him?  "  screamed  the  old  womaiii  inquisitiTely. 

«*Bcn  Briscoe,  missis." 

"  Ay !  a  sight  he  owes  Dick  already.  Well,  the  'counts  shall 
go  before  the  Squire  this  next  time  he's  down,  that  they  shall." 

<'As  Mr.  Wcnlock  is  thus  engaged,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
''  I  '11  thank  you  to  say  that  a  new  plough  is  wanted  at  Main- 
stone  ;  and  that  if  he  will  come  over  Elisha  will  speak  to  him, 
if  Mr.  Radnor  should  not  bo  able." 

The  smith  said  he  would  deliver  the  message.  Then  touching 
his  forelock  wiih  his  swart  hand,  he  disappeared. 

Miss  £lIot  was  taking  her  leave.  wheA  the  old  woman,  sidling 
up  to  her,  said,  **  Come,  thou  must  have  a  glass  o*  cowslip  wine." 

Miss  Eliot  excused  herself. 

•♦  Nay,  nay,  though  I  know  nothing  about  them  sort  o'  things," 
pointing  to  the  books,  '*  I  ain't  a  churl.  So,  if  thee  *11  come  with 
mo  and  break  bread,  I  '11  be  pleased,  for  I  think  thee  art  a  bravo 
little  woman  to  face  that  Betty  Jack,  and  must  have  a  good  heart 
to  strive  for  the  mending  of  matters  that  ain't  thy  own." 

'*  Wo  must  all  do  our  duty,  Mrs.  Wenlock.  —  for  that  alone  can 
reconcile  us  to  the  sorrows  which  lie  more  or  less  upon  us  all." 

"  Ay !  so  many  say,  without  doing."  Thus  speaking,  the  old 
woman  led  the  way,  crab-like,  to,  the  kitchen,  which  was  small, 
exquisitely  clean,  and  with  windows  on  each  side  the  fireplace  look- 
ing down  a  further  strip  of  garden.  Here,  divfng  into  a  cellar  or 
closet  hard  by,  she  brought  forth  a  bottle  of  delicious  wine,  a 
glassful  of  which,  with  cake,  she  presented  to  the  lady. 

*'  My  lUchard,"  she  added,  as  she  gave  the  glass,  "  will  bo 
pleased  to  hear  that  thou  hast  been  here,  for  he's  a  mighty  opinion 
of  Mr.  Badnor ;  and  when  he  heard  that  a  housekeeper  was  at 
Mainstonc,  he  was  as  glad  as  any  man  could  be." 

Miss  Eliot  now  took  leave,  but  the  old  woman  would  acccom- 
pany  her  to  the  garden  gate,  and  present  her  on  the  way  with  a 
handful  of  her  choicest  flowers,  — for  the  lady's  manner  had  won 
her  heart  completely. 

Diverging  again  somewhat  from  the  mining  district,  the  waj 
lay  through  a  succession  of  pleasant  country  roads,  till,  at  a  littlo 
past  noon,  they  entered  Welton.  It  was  a  small,  straggling  town, 
of  narrow  streets,  mean  houses,  with  long  suburbs  stretching  away 
till  they  reached  the  busy  country  of  pits  and  furnaces.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  the  houses  formed  a  sort  of  small  square, 
wherein  the  weekly  market  was  held ;  and  near  this  was  a  vast 
churchyard,  standing  high  above  the  streets  like  a  citadel.  The 
burial  of  countless  generations  of  dead  had  done  much  towards 
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forming  it  thus  into  a  Mil;  and  as  this- drained  down  into  the 
streets,  —  as  the  streets  and  houses  had  few  or  no  drains  at  all,  — 
as  there  were  iron  works  in  abundance  all  about,  the  smoke  from 
whose  chimneys,  as  well  as  that  from  the  great  mining  region 
near,  poured  down  into  the  devoted  little  town,  —  its  atmos- 
phere was  singularly  uninviting.  A  stranger  entering  these  little 
streets,  surcharged  with  smoke,  vile  smells,  and  dull  from  want 
of  sunlight,  or  passers  to  and  fro,  except  on  market  day,  might 
have  wondered  at  those  who  had  heart  to  dwell  therein.  But  the 
moment  he  went  within  these  shops  and  dwcUiDgs,  —  saw  how 
much  true  labor  was  carried  on,  and  what  honest  men  and  good 
women  played  out  the  worthy  play  of  their  homely,  cheerful  lives, 
—  how  hospitable,  and  frank,  and  neighborly  they  were, — he 
forgot  surrounding  dirsigreeables,  and  only  afterwards  remembered 
and  regretted  that  they  should  exist. 

After  transacting  some  business  at  the  little  dull  bank.  Miss 
Eliot  went  round  to  the  various  tradespeople,  and  found,  as  she 
fully  expected,  that  the  debts  of  the  Rev.  Julius  Badnor  were  of 
long  standing  and  considerable  amount.  His  wants,  too,  had 
been  recent,  and  of  an  extraordinary  character,  considering  his 
profession.  Corduroy  trousers,  velveteen  coats,  plush  waistcoats, 
thick  nailed  boots,  wide-awake  hats,  were  scarcely  habiliments 
for  a  clergyman ;  while  the  amount  of  linen  and  calico  set  down 
to  his  charge  would  have  made  shirts,  for  a  dozen  men.  How  the 
good,  suffering  man  had  worn  out  so  many  was  a  mystery,  seeing 
that  his  drawers  held  so  bare  an  array  as  to  necessitate  his  house- 
keeper's immediate  attention  to  the  fact  The  tradesmen  were, 
however,  one  and  all  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  orders  al- 
ways came  as  though  from  JSlr.  Radnor  himself,  and  in  what  passed 
as  his  handwrirtng.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  behaved  very  hand- 
somely. They  would  only  receive  their  accounts  so  far  as  the  re- 
spective items  might  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Radnor's  use,  —  the  rest 
of  each  sum  they  agreed  to  wait  for  till  l^Irs.  Jack's  dismissal 
should  warrant  a  more  searching  inquiry  than  was  then  possible. 
There  were  accounts  at  several  tailors'  shops,  —  and,  when  she 
went  to  that  of  Amos,  Miss  Eliot  found  what  Elisha  had  told  her 
strictly  correct.  ,The  bill  there  was  large,  though  the  old  tailor 
had  not  worked  for  Mr.  Radnor  for  several  years.  In  this  direc- 
tion Mrs.  Jack  had  not  tampered  with  forged  orders,  but  simply 
kept  back  the  sums  intrusted  to  her  for  payment ;  the  matter  was, 
therefore,  speedily  settled,  —  and  the  old  tailor,  greatly  rejoiced 
in  heart,  set  to  that  very  hour  to  manufacture  the  Rev.  Julius  a 
new  suit,  with  a  self-given  promise  that  it  should  bo  of  the  best 
10* 
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olotb,  and  sent  to  Mainetonc  by  Saturday  eycning.  Elisba's  livery 
he  was  to  make  the  following  week. 

Thus  passed  some  hours,  —  nevertheless,  the  work  seemed  to 
grow  upon  her  hands.  Bills,  —  many,  though  of  trifling  amount, 
—  sprung  up  in  every  direction.  At  length,  fairly  worn  out, 
Miss  Eliot  went  back  to  a  tradesman  who  had  behaved  with  great 
kindness  and  civility,  and  asked  him  to  employ  some  trustworthy 
person  to  go  round  the  town  and  inquire  at  each  shop  if  debts 
were  owing,  and  what  was  their  amount  The  man  proniisjed  to 
send  his  own  son,  and  write  Miss  Eliot  the  particulars  in  a  few 
days.  Then,  leaving  her  visit  to  the  post-office  till  the  last,  she 
now  returned  to  the  inn,  where  Elisha  had  put  up  the  chaise  and 
ordered  dinner.  The  landlady  herself  ushered  her  into  a  pleasant 
little  sitting-room,  where,  lying  down  upon  a  couch  beneath  a 
window,  she  rested  for  a  time.  The  window  looked  out  upon  the 
little  market-place,  and  opposite  to  it  diverged  a  narrow  street, 
from  whence  presently  came  a  tawdrily  dressed  girl,  who,  crossing 
to  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  inn  door,  walked  up  and  down. 
Whether  she  waited  for  or  watched  any  one  it  was  difficult  to  say, 
but  there  she  kept  staring  in  at  tho  window,  or  else  at  those  who 
passed  out  or  in.  She  wore  no  boonct,  so  that  the  clusters  of  her 
rich  chestnut-colored  hair  were  fully  seen ;  but  her  forehead  was 
very  low,  and  her  dull,  though  large,  gray  eyes  had  a  marked  and 
singular  expression.  Their  htony  coldness,  their  look  of  deceit  and 
sensual  cunning,  were  too  marked  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Yet,  in 
connection  with  her  peculiar  contour  of  face,  and  her  lithe,  slira, 
and  most  elegant  figure,  they  were  full  of  character,  and  aided 
greatly  the  piquancy  and  effect  of  the  whole.  She  was  precisely 
one  of  those  women  who  lure  men  to  their  des' ruction,  —  who 
profess  devoted  love,  but  who,  when  indifference  <A  their  own  part 
comes,  or  misfortune  to  those  who  have  lavished  good  name  and 
money  in  their  behalf,  —  hasten  to  show  the  utter  hear tlessness 
and  coldness  of  their  base  natures.  It  is  useless  to  eay  that  such 
women  were  ever  innocent  and  good.  A  vicious  organization 
makes  them  what  they  are ;  and  education,  if  they  have  it,  does 
little  but  strengthen  the  dangerous  arts  by  which  they  wile. 

Annoyed  by  the  girl's  intrusive  curiosity,  —  for  each  time  she 
passed  she  glanced  more  or  less  boldly  into  the  room,  — ■  Miss 
Eliot  drew  down  the  blind ;  and  when  a  female  servant  cafiie  in  to 
lay  the  cloth,  she  asked  if  she  knew  who  the  girl  was.  Ihe  ser- 
vant, to  ascertain,  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  there  saw 
that  she  had  crossed  the  little  market-place,  and  was  now  return* 
ing  into  the  narrow  street  from  whence  she  had  come. 
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**  Wbj,  ma'am,  her  name  is  Sarah,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  she 
.  don't  bear  a  very  good  character.  Sometimes  she 's  up  and  down 
the  town,  at  others  she'll  be  away  for  weeks  together.  She  has 
been  to  boarding-school,  I*  believe,  and  a  deaVs  been  spent  upon 
her  to  no  use ;  for  she  ran  off  with  some  young  gentleman,  and 
when  his  friends  got  him  away,  just  as  he  was  going  to  be  married 
to  her.  she  went  up  to  London  for  awhile,  and  then  came  back 
here." 

•*  Has  she  a  mother?  "  questioned  thd  lady  ;  for  the  girl's  name 
brought  to  her  recollection  what  Mr.  Greene  had  said  to  his  groom. 

*•  I  believe  she  has,  ma'am.  And  this  is  all  I  know,  for  she 
is  n't  one  folks  care  to  ask  much  after."  So  saying,  the  well-con- 
ditioned maid-servant  gave  an  indignant  sort  of  toss  to  her  head, 
and  proceeded  with  her  duties. 

When  his  mistress  had  dined,  and  he  had  his  in  the  kitchen, 
Elisha  brought  the  chaise  to  the  door,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
post  office.  It  was  at  a  small  bookseller's  shop,  in  another  of  the 
narrow,  ill-conditioned  streets  leading  from  the  market-place,  and 
here  Miss  Eliot  alighted  just  as  it  was  rapidly  becoming  dusk. 
She  found  the  master,  a  most  respectable  old  man,  quietly  reading 
behind  the  counter,  whilst  two  middle-aged  daughters  variously 
attjcnded  to  customers  and  the  duties  of  the  post-office.  Asking 
after  Mr.  Radnor's  account.  Miss  Eliot  found  it  ready  for  her. 

"  It  was  rumored  about  the  town  that  Mr.  Radnor's  affairs  were 
to  be  settled  soon,  so  my  daughter  got  the  bill  ready.  It  has  been 
standing  long,  and  we  are  but  poor  people." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  "  But  the  amount  is, 
I  sec,  more  than  seven  pounds,  and  Mr,  Radnor's  statement  in  this 
list  refers  but  to  three."  And  she  showed  the  old  bookseller  a 
little  paper  as  she  spoke. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  the  old  man,  "the  bill  is 
right.  If  you  look  you  will  see  how  much  is  set  down  for  note 
paper  and  small  account-books.     This  lately,  too." 

Miss  Eliot  did  so,  and  then  asked  to  be  shown  the  kind  of  books 
and  paper  which  had  been  supplied.     This  was  done. 

**  Books  of  this  sort,"  she  said,  as  she  pointed  to  half-a-dozen 
account-books  which  a  daughter  had  brought,  "  could  not  be  of  the 
least  service  to  Mr.  Radnor;  and  as  to  paper  and  manuscript 
books,  he  has,  as  I  saw  the  other  day,  a  large  store  in  his  study- 
closet,  which  Mr.  Simeon  s  Oxford  bookseller  sent  not  long  ago. 
These  things  Mrs.  Jack  may  have  had  for  her  own  use." 

"  That 's  most  likely,  as  she  always  ordered  and  took  them  away 
with  her/'  said  the  old  man,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  thought ; 
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"  for  I  now  recollect  that  she  is  a  great  letter-writer.  Jane  I " 
here  he  called  to  the  daughter,  who,  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  glased 
closet  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  performed  her  duties  of  post-mis- 
tress ;  **  bring  the  Weldore  and  Loscly  bags,  if  not  locked  up." 

When  brought,  the  old  man  looked  through  the  letters  in  both 
bags,  and  from  either  selected  a  letter.  The  one  in  a  rough  un- 
lettered hand  was  addressed  to  **  Mrs.  E.  Jack,  Post-oflSice,  Losely, 
—  to  be  left  till  called  for ;  "  the  other  in  a  still  worse  hand- 
writing, —  and  which  Miss  Eliot,  from  having  seen  Mrs.  Jack's 
account-books,  knew  was  hers,  —  was  directed  to  *'  Mr.  B.  Briscoe, 
Agent,  Wcldorc  Forge,  S ."  It  was  also  enclosed  in  an  en- 
velope which  had  been  taken  from  her  room.  So  that  what  the 
housekeeper  had  already  suspected,  as  to  a  correspondence  between 
the  Squire's  agent  and  Mr.  Radnor's  servant,  was  thus  unexpect- 
edly confirmed,  though  she  did  not  say  so  to  the  bookseller. 

**Tliese  letters,"  he  said,  •*till  within  the  past  week,  used  to 
go  and  come  by  the  Mainstone  postman  ;  but  now  their  course  is 
altered,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Radnor 
having  a  post-bag.  But  I  should  know  these  handwritings  any- 
where, for  many  score  letters  such  as  these  have  passed  through 
here." 

'*  As  this  is  so,  the  knowledge  may  yet  prove  useful.  One  ques- 
tion only,  —  how  long  have  such  letters  gone  to  and  fro  ?  " 

The  old  man  thought  awhile,  and  after  consulting  with  his 
eldest  daughter  said  it  might  be  eight  years  or  thereabouts,  — 
indeed,  as  long  as  Mrs.  Jack  had  lived  with  Mr.  Radnor;  and 
even  before  that,  as  the  woman  used  to  live  in  the  town,  and  the 
letters  from  Weldore  were  then  directed  to  some  street  in  Wei  ton. 

•'  Indeed  !  "  and  has  this  woman  a  daughter?  " 

*•  I  don't  know,  not  even  if  she  has  been  married.  But  some 
say  that  a  wild  sort  of  girl,  called  Sarah  Shaw,  is  hers.  This 
much  I  know  is  true :  that  Mrs.  Jack  is  not  the  sort  of  woman 
who  should  have  either  been  recommended  to,  or  allowed  to  enter, 
Mr.  Radnor's  house.  For  he  is  so  simple,  so  good,  and  so  unsus- 
pecting, that  the  wicked  and  artful  would  be  as  likely,  indeed 
more  so,  to  gain  control  over  him  and  his  affairs,  than  the  good 
and  kind.  There  are  those  who  think  that  this  woman,  seeing  the 
extraordinary  power  she  has  obtained,  must  have  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  Mi*.  Radnor's  service  for  some  uUcrior  purpose,  —  as 
no  man  in  his  senses,  had  he  really  known  this  woman's  repute, 
would  have  admitted  her  across  his  threshold." 

**  I  think  precisely  the  same,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  quietly;  **  and 
in  case  this  is  so,  is  the  purpose  or  person  suspected?  " 
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"  Not  tbat  I  know  of,  ma'am.  One  thing  only  I  am  quite  sure 
of,  that  the  receiving  and  retaining  such  a  ^oman  in  his  seryice 
has  done  Mr.  Radnor  great  harm.  There  are  those  who  impute 
hoth  points  to  the  worst  motives,  —  and  when  to  hoth  is  added  the 
scandal  that  was  afloat  about  Street  End  House,  many  believe  the 
whole,  and  leave  the  poor  gentleman  to  his  solitude." 

•*  Well,  the  error  of  this  may  be  just  now  seen." 

Then  changing  the  subject,  paying  the  account,  forbidding  that 
any  further  credit  be  given  to  Mrs.  Jack,  Miss  Eliot  spoke  of  the 
order  for  books  sent  by  Mr.  Radnor,  and  placed  their  list  in  the 
old  man's  hands.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  it,  or 
seen  it,  and  was  much  annoyed  in  consequence ;  but  grateful  for 
the  housekeeper's  kindness,  he  set  to  at  once  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  books  at  some  other  booksellers'  shops  in  the  town.  This  he 
fortunately  could,  and  in  some  half  hour  came  back  with  them 
beneath  his  arm. 

Whilst  she  thus  waited,  talking  to  the  daughters,  and  selecting 
some  few  books  from  their  scanty  stock.  Miss  Eliot  observed  the 
girl  again  watching  her  through  one  of  the  shop  windows.  She 
wisely,  however,  took  no  notice  thereof,  either  by  look  or  word ; 
and  now,  when  she  prepared  to  go,  and  the  old  bookseller  packed 
the  books  in  the  chaise,  and  his  daughters  wrapped  the  lady's  warm 
shawl  about  her,  the  girl  was  gone.  So,  with  the  blessing  of  many 
grateful  hearts,  the  housekeeper  left  the  town. 

It  was  a  strange,  wild  drive,  — for  the  night  was  dark  and  chilly. 
Tor  nearness  sake,  Elisha  took  his  way  by  a  road  raised  above  the 
swamp  or  moors  already  spoken  of.  It  was  solitary  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  nothing  but  a  lock-house  where  the  canal  swept  by,  or  a 
gamekeeper's  cottage  on  the  rising  ground,  breaking  the  still  lev- 
els of  reeds,  coarse  turf,  and  wccd-clad  pools.  It  took  sagacity 
both  in  man  and  horse  to  keep  the  road,  from  which  a  few  erring 
feet  on  either  hand  was  certain  death.  Sometimes,  where  it  emcrg- 
etl  from  gathering  rain-clouds,  the  moon  lit  their  way  ;  at  others, 
where  the  mining  district  was  transiently  neared,  the  sweltering 
fires  cast  their  lurid  glare  aslant  across  the  waste ;  but  where  trees 
approached  and  fringed  the  road,  there  was  total  darkness,  and 
Elisha  bad  to  alight  and  lead  the  horse. 

In  passing  one  such  group  of  scanty  leaved  and  wind-swept 
tre?s,  they  became  aware  that  some  one,  who  sang  the  fragment  of 
a  hymn  or  song  in  a  low,  humming,  monotonous  voice,  was  approach- 
ius;  from  the  wood  ;  and  soon,  in  a  place  more  open  than  elsewhere, 
aud  where  the  transient  light  was  greater,  a  figure  climbed  the 
bank,  and,  still  humming,  waited  till  the  chaise  passed  by. 
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"  Don't  be  frigbtened,  ma'am,"  said  Elisba,  stepping  a  pace 
back,  for  be  was  leading  tbe  borso  ;  **it's  only  Johnny  Wigpit's 
poor  witless  lad,  out  on  tbe  moor,  as  ho  always  is." 

Then,  when  they  came  opposite  to  where  he  stood,  Elisba  stayed 
the  chaise,  and  asked  him  why  be  did  not  go  home,  where  his 
father  and  Dorcas  were  sure  to  be  expecting  him. 

For  a  minute  be  kept  on  singing,  and  peeling  a  withe  he  held 
in  his  hand ;  then  ceasing,  be  said  quietly,  **  They  are  silly,  for  I 
am  now  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  have  got  an  island  of  my  own.  I 
tell  them  so,  but  they  don't  believe  mel " 

**  Ay,  lad,"  replied  Elisba,  with  a  sagacious  shake  of  bis  bead ; 
"  if  you  would  only  forget  them  stories  you  was  a-reading  of  be- 
fore you  had  your  fall,  it  might  be  well  for  you ;  but  1  doubt  you 
never  vrill.  Now,  go  home,  lad  ;  for  the  moors  won't  find  thee  a 
supper  to-night,  nor  a  breakfast  in  the  mom." 

**  They  will ;  there 's  eggs  in  the  birds'  nests,  and  fish  in  the 
pools,  and  sorrel  in  the  long  grass,  and  wild  strawberries  on  the 
.  banks  here,  when  the  sun  comes  and  makes  them  red.  But  you  're 
Elisha  from  Mainstone,  ain't  you?  —  and  that  the  new  lady  ?  " 

'^*  Yes,  God  be  blessed,  —  it 's  dear  master's  housekeeper  I " 

As  the  old  servant  spoke  thus,  the  poor  lad  came  towards  tbe 
chaise,  and,  peering  up  into  Miss  Eliot's  face,  said  gently,  ''  I  am 
coming  up  one  day  to  Mainstone,  to  see  you." 

"Are  you?  —  when?" 

"  When  she '«  gone."  And  be  laid  as  much  emphasis  on  tbe 
pronoun  as  one  sane  could  have  dona 

"  He  means  old  Betty,  ma'am,"  explained  Elisha ;  '*  for  Comie 
used  to  come  up  to  master  a  deal  at  one  time.  But  she  threw 
water  over  him,  and  behaved  very  badly,  and " 

"  She  struck  me  1  "  interrupted  the  lad,  with  a  show  of  fierce 
anger ;  *'  and  wrung  Goldie's  neck." 

*'  He  means,  ma'am,"  said  Elisha,  who  was  again  interpreter, 
*'  that  Betty  killed  a  little  goldfinch  he  had  reared  and  brought 
master,  and  of  which  master  was  vciy  fond.  So  this  and  other 
things,  which  prevents  the  lad's  coming,  gives  old  Johnny  many 
an  hour  of  low  heart ;  for  he  fancied  —  the  Lord  knows  whether  it 
be  true  or  not  —  that  he  was  better  in  his  mind  when  be  came  to 
and  fro  to  Mainstone  as  he  listed." 

**  Indeed  1  Well,  Cornelius,  as  soon  as  wo  get  quiet  at  Main- 
stone you  shall  come  and  see  Mr.  Radnor's  favorites  as  often  as 
you  like,  and  bring  him  another  goldfinch,  if  you  will." 

**  1  will  bring  you  one."  Then,  as  if  wild  with  joy,  like  a  lad 
just  out  of  school,  he  waved  his  band  above  his  head,  and  bounded 
down  tbe  green  acclivity  into  the  wilderness  of  tbe  dark  wood. 
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'*  Poor  creature !  said  the  housekeeper,  pityingly,  as  tbe  shad- 
ows of  the  isoodland  past,  and  the  road  across  these  dreary  swamps 
near  its  close,  Elisha  took  his  seat  and  drove  on. 

**  Has  no  means  of  cure  been  tried,  for  he  seems  more  child  than 
idiot?" 

"  Yes,  missis ;  Mr.  Grayson,  a  doctor,  as  lives  hereabouts,  — 
and  a  mighty  nice  gentleman  he  is,  —  says  there's  a  something 
could  be  done  that  would  cure  him,  or  leastways  nigh  it,  if  all 
went  well ;  but  if  so  be  it  did  not  it  would  kill  him,  so  old  Johnny 
won't  hear  a  word  about  it  Yet  the  lad  might  just  as  well  be 
dead,  passing  his  life  as  he  does  wandering  up  and  down  the  moors, 
and  caring  for  nothing  else  but  the  wild  creatures  as  have  their 
dwelling  there.  For  ye  see,  missis,  old  Johnny's  father,  and  grand- 
&ther,  and  great-grandfather  afore  him,  were  clerks  at  Mainstone, 
and  the  lad  wa's  brought  up  with  a  nice  education  to  be  the  same. 
But  he  fell  down  into  the  emptied  lock  and  became  what  he  is. 
This  is  why  I  half  think  Johnny  takes  the  matter  so  to  heart,  — 
for  he  was  proud  o'  the  lad's  brightness ;  and  loving  master  as  he 
does,  he  looked  to  no  less  than  his  being  master's  servant,  as  he 
himself  had  been.  It's  a  sore  trouble  altogether,  —  for  the  lad's 
mother  broke  her  heart  in  con-se-quence ;  and  now  the  traffic  on 
the  canal  be  so  little,  old  John  has  enough  to  make  him  droop  in 
the  way  folks  can  plainly  see." 

'*  And  Cornelius,  —  what  is  this  that  runs  in  his  head  about 
Bobinson  Crusoe  ?  " 

**  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  everything  that  he  was  reading  of  at 
the  time  of  his  fall,  out  of  story-books  and  what  not,  stick  in  his 
head,  as  if  they  was  hammered  there.  He  can  do  the  sum  he  was 
reckoning  the  very  day  before  his  fall,  or  leastways  could  do ;  for 
some  say  his  witlessness  has  grown  of  late.  As  to  the  island  he 
talks  of,  nobody  knows  nothing  of  it,  though  it's  fancied  it's  a 
diyish  sort  of  a  place  amongst  the  reeds,  where  he  keeps  birds 
and  things  of  that  sort  The  boatmen  and  gamekeepers  ha' 
watched  him,  but  none  know  if  he  talks  idly  or  with  a  meaning." 

Miss  Eliot  made  no  answer,  and  Elisha  lapsed  into  respectful 
silence.  It  was  now  raining,  and  as  they  climbed  the  acclivity, 
and  wound  their  way  past  Mainstone  church,  the  drops  pattered 
from  the  thick-leaved  trees,  and  made  a  weeping  sound.  There 
slept  the  dead  their  sleep,  and  the  solitude  of  solitary  days  was 
deepened  by  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  night 

A  half-hour's  farther  drive  brought  them  home,  where  all  seemed 
peaceful  too.  Old  Daniel  opened  the  hall-door,  and  reported  peace 
irithin;  so  the  fears  which  had  made  the  housekeeper  nervous 
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throagb  tlie  day  were  for  once  grotiDdless.  Whilst  Elisha  went 
round  with  the  carriage  to  the  courtjardi  and  Daniel  hurried  to 
the  kitchen  to  summon  Peggy,  Miss  Eliot  stepped  back  on  to  the 
terrace.  She  had  seen  a  light  in  Mr.  Badnor's  study,  as  the  car- 
riage had  approached  the  house,  and  she  wished,  if  she  could,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  at  his  studious  occupations,  —  not  for 
espionage  sake,  but  to  gather  from  her  own  observations  how  the 
day  had  passed  in  relation  to  his  peace  of  mind.  A^  she  expected 
he  was  seated  at  his  desk,  but,  instead  of  being  engaged  with  the 
books  which  lay  before  him,  he  sat  sideways  on  his  chair,  his  face 
turned  towards  the  study-door,  and  in  the  attitude  of  intently 
listening.  Old  Wolf,  who  seemed  to  have  been  lying  on  a  chair 
beside  him,  had  leaped  down  and  now  sat  whining  by  the  door. 
Something  his  master  eaid  to  him,  and  something  the  master  said 
unto  himself ;  but  the  listener  would  hear  no  more,  —  for,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands,  she  went  back  to  the  house  and  into 
the  oak  parlor. 

There  Peggy  awaited  her ;  the  tea  things  were  set,  —  a  fire  burnt 
cheerfully,  for  the  night  was  somewhat  chill,  and  the  whole  room 
bore  the  loving  look  of  home. 

"  Mr.  Radnor  has  had  his  tea,  I  suppose?"  said  Miss  Eliot,  as 
Peggy  assisted  her  with  her  shawl. 

"  No,  Miss,  I  sent  Dan'el  in  a  time  or  two,  buthe  said  he  would  n't 
have  it  till  you  was  back,  and  he  ordered  that  everything  should 
be  made  comfortable  for  you." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  him ;  and  the  day,  from  what  Daniel  says, 
has  been  a  peaceful  one?  " 

*'  Yes ;  but  she  was  closeted  with  him  for  nigh  two  hours ;  and 
from  what  Dan'el  says,  —  for  he  was  trimming  the  beds  hard  by 
the  study  windows,  —  she  cried  a  deal,  and  threatened  a  deal,  and 
entreated  a  deal,  and  to  no  use,  as  Dan*cl  says ;  for,  at  last,  she 
said  as  impudently  as  she  could,  that  she  would  go  when  it  suited 
her,  but  not  till  then.  Then  she  came  sharply  out  o'  th'  study, 
put  the  farm-horse  into  the  light  cart,  and  drove  away,  —  and  she 
ain*t  homfc  yet." 

**  And  you,  Peggy,  —  did  she  keep  peace  with  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  'xcept  saying  that  me  and  others  like  me  should  be  soon 
budged  off  to  where  we  came  from.  She  did,  to  be  sure,  skim  off 
all  the  cream  from  yesterday's  milk,  took  away  half  a  score  nice 
new-laid  eggs  I  'd  gathered  from  the  nests,  and  boiled  all  the  best 
sparrow-grass  for  her  dinner,  —  but  you  told  me  to  say  nothing, 
and  so  I  did  n't." 

'<  You  did  quite  right.    Now  let  me  have  tea." 
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VThen  Elisha  carried  his  master's  into  the  study,  and  with  it 
the  hooks  hrought  from  Welton,  Mr.  Radnor  was  greatly  pleased. 
He  did  what  was  quite  unusual  with  him,  —  he  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  hid  Elisha  return  by-and-hy  for  a  note  he  would  write. 
So  just  as  she  was  retiring  to  rest  this  strip  of  paper  reached  Miss 
Eliot's  hand :  — 

"  I  am  truly  obliged  by  what  you  have  done,  for  I  fear  that  the 
pecuniary  claims  in  Welton  were  more  and  heavier  than  I  suspect- 
ed. At  home  I  have  had  my  own  perplexities,  and  God  knows 
wLat  their  ending  may  be.  However,  I  will  not  despair.  In  a. 
few  days  I  hope  to  have  nerve  enough  to  see  you,  and  then  I  can 
say  much  I  cannot  write. 

"  Yours  gratefully, 

"  J.  B." 

There  was  peace  that  night  for  the  persecuted  household,  for  the 
woman  did  not  come  home. 

11 
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Btjt  for  the  human  rayen  which  croaked,  and  gorged,  and  spied, 
and  was  everywhere,  —  where  no  one  wanted  it,  — the  days  now 
fallen  on  Mainstonc  would  have  been  continuously  serene.  A  fort- 
night only  had  sufficed  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place. 
With  such  renovation  as  time  permitted,  and  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  as  yet  prudent  to  undertake,  —  with  some  aids  from  Wel- 
ton  upholsterers  and  others,  —  with  a  good  deal  of  cleaning,  rub- 
bing, and  setting  in  order,  in  which  Peggy  was  for  some  days 
assisted  by  neighbor  friends,  —  with  rich  contributions  from  gar- 
den and  greenhouse,  from  boxes  upstairs,  and  from  parcels  con- 
stantly arriving  at  Horton  Wood  Railway  station,  the  rooms  soon 
wore  the  blessed  signs  of  homo.  In  a  week's  time  the  Rev.  Julius 
Radnor  dined  daily  in  the  parlor  next  his  own,  —  and  four  days 
later  the  housekeeper  awaited  an  afternoon  visit  from  Judith  and 
Lizzie  Whitelock,  amidst  the  bowery  lightsomeness  of  snowy  mus- 
lin, open  windows,  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  the  soft,  rich 
beauty  of  the  early  summer's  sun,  in  the  room  which  formed  the 
other  gable  of  the  house.' 

As  the  ladies  drove  over  in  their  little  pony-carriage,  they 
brought  many  tokens  of  their  tender  remembrance.  Greenhouse 
plants  and  flowers,  a  dish  of  early  strawberries,  two  more  little 
chicks  of  another  breed,  and  a  tiny  canary,  looking  like  a  fat  lump 
of  gold.  This  last  was  Lizzie's  present,  and  a  choice  one  it  y^zts  ; 
for  Dick  was  a  great  songster,  and  as  tame  as  a  Christmas  robin. 
The  ladies  admired  everything,  thought  the  change  wonderful; 
for  though  this  was  the  first  time  of  setting  their  feet  within  the 
walls  of  Mainstone  parsonage,  most  amazing  stories  were  afloat 
about  the  country  as  to  its  original  disorder.  As  Mr.  Radnor 
dined  somewhat  late  this  day,  for  he  had  gone  across  the  fields  to 
the  church,  the  ladies,  not  fearing  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy, 
went  presently  to  see  the  garden.  They  paced  up  and  down  the 
splendid  terrace,  followed  gently  by  Pearl  and  Peri,  with  their 
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every  rainbow  feather  ontstretclied  to  the  falL  They  sat  on  Mr. 
Badnor*8  favorite  seat,  they  went  down  to  the  brook  and  listened 
to  the  gliding  music  which  the  water  made,  and  they  visited  sum- 
mer-house, greenhouse,  orchard,  and  poultry-yard.  Whilst  Lizzie 
conversed  with  Elisha  on  divers  matters  respecting  the  chicks,  the 
friends  crossed  the  hand-bridge  to  the  fields  beyond  and  sat  down. 

"  I  pointed  out  the  place  to  you  where  the  parcel  was  hidden," 
said  Miss  Eliot,  quietly,  when  she  had  assured  herself  that  she 
and  Judith  were  alone ;  •*  and  on  my  way  to  Welton  I  saw  tbe 
person  who  brought  it.  As  you  cautioned  me,  I  made  no  inquiry 
as  to  name ;  but  as  far  as  concerns  my  own  observation,  a  revela- 
tion cannot  be  far  off." 

*'  Humph  !     Considering  the  sort  of  man  Mr.  Radnor  is,  and 

,  the  worthless  spy  that  is  constantly  around  him,  the  whole  thing 

was  most  imprudent.     But  caution  has  been  given,  and  it  will 

never  be  repeated.     The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  secret  has  as 

yet  been  safely  kept,  which  I  believe  it  to  be." 

"  The  better  hope  then  for  our  speedy  riddance  of  Mrs.  Jack. 
But  tell  me  <Ae  thing  only,  and  that  as  briefly  as  you  please. 
Am  I  on  the  right  track  ?  " 

"Yes." 

••  Losely  will  be  my  direction  ?  " 

"Yes."  ^     t^ 

*'  I  see  it  all,  or  nearly  so.  What  I  do  not,  I  shall  make  clear 
by  quiet  observation,.: —  not  for  curiosity's  sake,  as  I  wish  you  to 
understand,  Judith,  but  for  that  of  duty.  Provided  we  can  se- 
cure that  woman's  dismissal  by  the  autumn,  Mr.  Simeon  proposes 
to  induce  Mr.  Radnor  to  leave  home  for  a  time,  in  order  that  the 
bouse  be  put  in  proper  repair.  In  that  case,  as  I  must  remain 
at  hand,  I  can  take  lodgings  in  Losely,  and  so  observe  for  my- 
Belf" 

"Do  so; 'tut  be  cautious  even  here,  for  you  scarcely  dream 
what  tender  love  and  what  solemn  human  interests  rest  beneath 
this  veil.  More  I  may  not  say.  Mr.  Radnor,  I  suppose,  you 
have  not  yet  spoken  to  ?  " 

"No;  we  talk  only  by  slips  of  paper.  But  we  shall  make 
acquaintance  I  daresay  one  of  these  days,  more  by  accident  than 
design.  Once  or  twico  we  have  nearly  met ;  but,  as  he  still  seems 
to  avoid  me,  I  respect  his  eccentricity.  Happy  is  it  for  me  that 
I  have  been  so  well  recommended,  for  Mr.  Radnor  addresses  me 
rather  as  an  old  friend  than  as  a  new  servant." 

**  Servant !  "  smiled  Judith.  And  as  she  said  this  she  kissed 
the  little  hand  she  held.  It  was  very  soft  and  small,  and  the  smile 
ipoke  more  than  words. 
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"The  people  last  Sunday,"  continued  Judith,  "noticed  Mr. 
BadDor*8  altered  looks.  His  sermon,  too,  as  far  as  half  of  it  went, 
was  delivered  fluently,  —  bcjond  this  was  the  old  hesitation  and 
painful  deciphering.'* 

"  The  truih  is,  I  intended  to  have  copied  out  the  whole  of  his 
half- illegible  manuscript,  but  I  could  only  And  a  part.  This  week 
I  shall  be  more  bold,  and  instead  of  seeking  for  a  portiou,  send 
in  Elisha  to  ask  for  the  entire  sermon.  As  his  sight  is  bad,  and 
an  inconvenience  to  others,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  rendering 
needful  assistance," 

"  Did  he  notice  your  work  of  last  week  I  " 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  —  but  much  is  said  to  Elisha  that 
does  not  meet  my  ear." 

•*  I  daresay,  for  Elisha  is  an  old  and  faithful  servant.  But  you 
were  not  at  church  in  the  afternoon,  where  Lizzie  and  I  walked 
over  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

**  No,  —  I  was  there  in  the  morning ;  but  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  house  for  more  than  half  the  day,  particu- 
larly as  Peggy  wanted  to  be  at  home  through  the  afternoon  with 
her  son.  For  one  never  knows  what  this  Mrs.  Jack  may  do.  I 
am  always  dreading  some  catastrophe ;  and  though,  comparatively 
speaking,  we  have  been  at  peace  for  these  last  ten  days,  the  life 
we  lead  in  relation  to  her  is  most  lamentable.  Mr.  Radnor  can- 
not or  will  not  dismiss  her,  and  hence  the  insolent  license  she 
assumes." 

"If  she  can  injure  you  secretly,  she  will  bo  sure  of  that;  but 
any  open  violence  that  would  immediately  involve  herself,  do  not 
fear,  — for  she  is  a  coward,  as  all  tyrants  are." 

**  I  think  with  you.  If  I  can  but  wait  patiently  till  I  find  out 
the  extent  of  her  knowledge,  or  what  are  the  threats  she  holds 
over  Mr.  Eadnor,  I  shall  know  how  to  act,  for  he  himself  can 
then  be  appealed  to.  Till  then  the  prospect  is  somewhat  dreary, 
of  being  closed  up  with  such  a  woman  for,  perhaps,  months  to 
come.  Every  day,  I  might  almost  say  every  hour,  brings  its 
annoyances  and  perplexities ;  and  Peggy,  as  well  as  the  two  old 
men,  are  constantly  appealing  to  me.  She  skims  the  milk,  she 
purloins  the  eggs ;  if  she  can  ^et  into  the  larder,  she  carries  off 
the  best  joint.  Yesterday,  she  let  down  the  lines  on  which  the 
clothes  were  drying;  and  she  uses  the  horses  just  as  if  they  were 
her  own.  In  fact,  it  would  weary  me  to  tell,  and  you  to  listen 
to,  all  this  woman  does.  But  what  annoys  me  most  is  her  absent- 
ing herself  for  a  day  or  two  together,  and  then  rousing  the  house 
at  midnight  to  let  her  in." 
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*'Snch  oov'Tact  is  certainly  abominable,  but  I  do  not  tbink 
yoar  patienoe  will  be  mucb  longer  tried.  People  of  this  kind  feel, 
a6  U  were,  compelled  to  act  for  eyil,  as  much  as  others  do  for 
good,  and  by  something  of  this  kind  she  will  overthrow  her  own 
schemes." 

"I  hope  so." 

They  sat  and  talked  till  Elisha  came  to  say  that  tea  was 
ready.  ♦ 

After  it,  the  two  ladies  sent  their  little  carriage  home  in  the 
care  of  old  Daniel,  and  walked  by  way  of  the  fields.  Miss  Eliot 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  hall-pool,  and  then  retraced  her 
steps.  As  she  came  out  from  the  shadows  of  the  wood  into  the 
stillness  of  the  scented  fields,  she  saw  Silas  Moore  approaching  by 
a  by-path.  He  was  marvellously  altered  since  she  had  last  seen 
him;  and  now  his  clothes  were  dusty  and  his  face  heated,  as 
though  returning  from  some  long  and  weary  walk.  As  she  had 
been  wishing  to  sec  him,  in  order  to  ask  about  Barbie,  she  awaited 
his  approach  and  then  spoke.  It  seemed  necessary  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  arrest  his  steps,  for  he  wajs  passing  the  lady  without 
looking  up  or  seeing  it  was  her.  But  when  he  did  so,  he  stopped 
abruptly  but  respectfully,  though  his  thoughts  were  otherwise 
painfully  absorbed,  as  could  be  plainly  seen. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Moore,  for  I  want  to  learn  what 
Barbie  is  doing,  and  why  she  is  away.'' 

"  I  can't  say,  ma'am,  I  can't  say."  he  replied,  in  a  dry,  choked 
voice ;  **  four  times  I  've  walked  to  Tylecote,  there  and  back,  since 
last  Sunday  week,  and  can  Icam  nothing  more  than  that  she  's 
set  against  me,  as  she  has  been  before  by  lying  tales.  What  they 
are,  and  by  whom  told,  I  can't  say,  except  that  they  're  about  my 
doings  when  I  go  to  Welton.  But  of  the  innocence  of  these  Barbie 
herself  might  witness,  so  help  me  God ! " 

Silas  was  deeply  moved,  partly  by  indignant  wrath,  partly  by 
profound  grief. 

'*It  is  really  a  serious  pity,"  was  the  reply,  "that  Barbie 
can  be  so  weak  as  to  believe  evil  of  one  she  loves  so  well  as  she 
does  you ;  and  it  is  more  lamentable  still  that  there  can  exist 
those  evil  enough  to  set  strife  between  you.  What  can  be  the 
motive?" 

"  The  mother  and  her  friends  want  her  to  marry  a  richer  man 
than  I  am  or  am  likely  to  be,"  was  the  dogged  answer. 

•'Whom?  They  are  surely  not  ignorant  or  weak  enough  to 
believe  that  that  surgeon,  —  his  name  is  Greene,  I  think,  —would 
marry  Barbie  ?  Not  but  what  I  think  her,  as  far  as  yet,  inno- 
11* 
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cent  enough  to  1)o  the  wife  of  any  honest  man !  Bai  this  dilFereiioe 
of  position  is  not  likely  to  bo  forgotten  by  one  like  him  " 

**I  wish  it  were!  —  God  help  me  I  —  1  wish  it  were  I*'  ^He 
said  in  great  agony,  and  turning  ashy-pale,  *'I  begin  to  think 
that 's  been  but  a  blind  all  along.  In  the  hopes  of  gaining  their 
own  ends  the  more  readily,  they  have  let  this  handsome  profligate 
flatter  and  flutter  about  her,  and  seen  no  evil  in  it.  I  wid^  it 
were  no  worse.     I  do  I"  • 

"  Do  tell  me,  Silas  Moore?  I  am  sincerely  interested  in  what 
concerns  Barbie." 

He  drew  nearer ;  and  said  in  a  voice,  sunk  to  an  almost  in- 
audible whisper,  "  It  is  Robert  who  seeks  to  circumvent  me.  At 
least,  I  think  so,  from  what  I  overheard.  I  did  not  know  it,  ^ 
did  not  suspect  it  till  then."  He  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke, 
and  made  an  impatient  movement,  as  though  to  go  on. 

"  Be  quite  sure  that  your  suspicions  are  correct,"  spoke  Miss 
Eliot,  gravely,  **  before  you  suspect  him  of  what  is  so  base ;  if 
knowing,  as  ho  must  do,  your  affection  for  and  long  attachment 
to  Barbie.  But  tell  me  particulars, — you  and  the  girl  wore 
friends  enough  when  you  had  tea  together  in  the  parsonage 
parlor." 

Somewhat  incoherently,  fragment  by  fcagment,  he  told  Miss 
Eliot  what  had  happened  through  the  past  ten  days.  From  this  it 
appeared  that  Bobcrt,  having  a^cd  for  a  settlement  of  the  Welton 
corn  accounts,  had  kept  him  at  home  on  the  Sunday  morning.  In 
the  afternoon,  Silas  had  g^ne  to  the  little  inn  to  see  Barbie,  and 
there  had  been  slightingly  treated  by  her  mother,  —  who  said  that 
she  was  sorry  that  they  were  friends  again,  after  what  ghc  had 
heard  of  his  "  goings  on  at  Welton ;  "  and  as  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  for  Barbie  to  marry  some  one  better  than  a  "  farmer's  ser- 
vant," —  indeed,  had  settled  for  her  to  do  so,  she  bid  him  come 
there  no  more.  Thus  accused,  and  thus  bidden,  Silas  asked  who  it 
was  who  had  so  poisoned  their  ears  ?  When  no  answer  came,  then 
he  had  demanded  to  see  Barbie.  This,  at  first,  was  refused ;  but, 
when  he  insisted,  she  was  suffered  to  come  down  staira  Her 
mother's  influence, '  however,  had  so  prevailed,  her  natural  jeal- 
ousy of  temper  had  been  so  roused  by  the  statements  made  as  to 
his  conduct  in  his  visits  to  the  liltle  town,  that,  after  a  few  tears 
and  angry  words,  she,  too,  bid  him  go.  In  his  hasty  passion  he 
had  done  so ;  but,  repenting  of  this,  he  had  returned  to  the  inn 
in  the  evening,  and  found  that  she  was  gone  —  as  he  afterwards 
learnt — to  Tylecote. 

*'  Before  that  she  had  come  up  to  the  parsonage,  as  she  had 
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promised  me ;  bat  not  being  able  to  gain  admittance,  Mn.  Jack 
haviDg  locked  all  the  doors,  she  returned  home." 

^'  That  I  did  not  know  till  afterwards/*  replied  Silas,  "  or  I 
might  have  met  her.  As  it  is,  I  have  now  b^en  four  times  to 
Tylecote  without  seeing  her.  I  will  go  once  more,  and  watch  till 
I  do,  — be  where  and  how  it  may." 

*•  I  am  really  veiy  angry  with  Barbie  for  so  much  weakness  and 
want  of  faith.  But  when  was  this  suspicion  raised  about  your 
brother?" 

'•Last  night,  —  not  till  last  night!"  And  Silas  Moore  com- 
pressed his  lips. 

"Tell  me." 

**  I  had  kept  out  in  the  fields  till  late,"  he  said ;  '*  when,  com- 
ing along  the  fence  of  what  we  call  *  Broad  Oak  Piece,'  I  heard 
two  voices  on  the  other  side.  I  should  not  have  listened,  for  I 
knew  that  they  were  the  voices  of  Robert  and  Jonathan,  but  that 
the  words  I  accidentally  caught  roused  my  curiosity.  So,  pres- 
ently, it  was  pretty  plain  to  me  that  Bobert  had  agreed  to  marry 
the  girl  at  once,  prwidcd  Mrs.  Bell  would  give  up  certain  small 
fields  that  join  our  own  at  Losely." 

*'  Indeed  I  And  docs  it  not  occur  to  you  that  from  this  man 
Jonathan  come  these  Welton  tales?  " 

Silaa  started  as  though  stung  by  a  viper.  **  Ay !  that  *s  it,  — 
the  thoaght  crossed  my  mind.  It  can  be  no  one  else.  Even 
without  that,  the  man  is  becoming  a  perfect  lord  in  the  house,  and 
more  master  than  Bobert  himself.  Mc  he  does  not  dare  domi- 
neer over ;  nor  can  I  guess  how  it  has  come  about  with  respect  to 
Bobert,  —  but  so  it  is." 

**  Community  of  evil,  Mr.  Silas,  is  mostly  the  key  to  a  mystery 
of  this  sort  I  do  not  say  it  is  so  here,  though  such  is  the  natural 
presumption.  But  bo  not  over-hasty  in  these  suspicions,  for  Bob- 
ert is  your  brother,  and  too  often  we  misjudge  in  proportion  as 
we  misunderstand."    « 

**  I  did  not  here !  "  he  said,  fiercely ;  **  I  heard  the  words  one 
by  one,  and  they  sunk  into  my  heart  as  never  human  words  did 
afore.  This  morning  I  had  wellnigh  stood  face  to  face  with 
Bobert :  this  night  I  will ;  and  he  shall  know  that,  come  what 
may,  Barbie  shall  never  be  wife  of  his."  He  was  moving  away 
as  he  spoke,  for  everything  —  even  the  habitual  respect  of  his 
manner — was  forgotten  in  this  moment  of  sullen  and  vindictive 
anger. 

Miss  Eliot  saw  the  movement,  and  arrested  it,  partly  by  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  partly  by  that  extraordinary  austerity 
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of  command  she  could  ftssame  at  will.  <' Be  not  irash,  SiUs;  tf 
I  say  again,  the  man  is  your  brother,  and,  with  anger  such  as 
this,  government  of  self  is  gone.  No  I  Go  home ;  say  nothing, 
but  be  watchful,  for  you  may  gather  much  from  quiet  observation ; 
and  when  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  try  again  to  see  the 
girl ;  or  rather,  shall  I  drive  over  to  the  place,  and  talk  with 
her?" 

"I'd  rather  not,"  he  answered,  doggedly;  "I'll  have  no 
pleadings  for  me,  thank  you.  If  she  gives  me  up,,  she  does,  and 
there 's  an  end  of  it.  I  have  got  a  place  to  lay  my  head,  hard  as 
things  be ;  for  only  last  week  I  'd  a  situation  offered  me  for  some 
months,  as  farm  manager.  Or,  what 's  more  likely,  —  I  shall  go 
to  perdition  as  fast  as  can  be ;  for  Barbie  gone,  all  that  the  world 
held  for  mo  is  gone,  —  for  the  Lord  knows,  there  ain't  another 
lass  in  it  I  care  fbr."  His  bitter  agony  would  have  stricken  him 
down,  but  for  the  relief  of  tears,  —  for  hero  they  came,  and  he 
wept  convulsively,  like  a  little  child. 

Miss  Eliot  let  the  paroxysm  have  its  sway,  and  when  it  was 
hushed,  she  said  firmly,  "Now,  go  home.  Air.  Moore,  and  do 
nothing,  or  say  nothing,  but  quietly  observe  this  Jonathan,  —  for 
he  is,  I  fear,  a  deeper  enemy  than  your  brother.  To-morrow,  at 
latest,  seek  the  girl  again,  and  one  of  our  horses  shall  be  at  your 
disposal.  When  you  have  seen  her,  let  me  be  the  first  to  learn 
the  result,  for  I  confess  I  am  uneasy  about  her." 

"  Eh  I  Do  you  know  anything?  "  was  the  eager,  jealous  ques- 
tion. 

She  did ;  but  she  would  not  tell  him,  though  she  again  pro- 
posed to  be  mediator.  But  this  Silas  somewhat  peremptorily 
refused ;  and  then,  with  a  sullen  but  respectful  manner,  he  bid 
the  housekeeper  **  good  night,"  and  went  his  way  into  the  deepen- 
ing shadows  which  now  lay  athwart  the  fields. 

Sorrowing,  as  many  and  many  a  one  through  all  the  generations 
of  humanity  has  sorrowed,  that  the  happiness  of  the  good  and 
ionocent  should  be  so  often  marred  through  the  wilful  and  malig- 
nant  acts  of  the  wicked,  Miss  Eliot  reached  home.  When  she  had 
fetched  the  little  bird  "  Groldie,"  whose  cage  Lizzie  had  hung  up 
in  the  great  rose-bush  outside  the  parlor  windows,  and  whom  some 
one  ha^  supplied  with  <5ake  and  sugar  in  her  absence,  she  came 
into  the  room  where  she  had  entertained  her  guests.  A  first 
glance  given,  she  hastily  rang  the  bell,  and  old  Peggy  came. 

"  Look  round  the  room,  Mrs.  Giles,  and  see  the  effects  of  my 
hoar's  absence." 

The  good  soul  put  on  her  spectaclesi  and  leisurely  surveyed  the 
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tilings,  till  she  reached  the  airy  muslin  round  the  windows;  then, 
unable  to  restrain  her  gathering  indignation,  she  muttered,  and 
presently  outspoke  her  wrath. 

"  To  think  of  it  I  To  think  that  some  one 's  been  sitting  right 
wilfully  into  the  muslin  curtains,  —  they  so  crisp  and  nice  when 
the  ladies  took  tea,  and  now  they  're  like  a  crumped-up  handker- 
cher.  And  the  carpet  littered,  and  the  books  meddled  wi',  and 
the  flowers  all  pulled  about  and  broken,  that  you  'd  set  out  so 
nicely ." 

**  And  look  at  these,  Peggy ! "  And  Miss  Eliot  took  from  her 
pretty  work-basket  some  strips  of  fine  cambric  she  had  been  hem- 
ming, and  some  bauds  of  fine  linen  she  had  been  stitching,  and 
showed  them  all  crumpled  together,  —  in  parts  torn,  and  in  others 
cut  with  the  scissors.  "  Beally,  these  annoyances  are  almost  more 
than  I  can  bear,  —  patient  as  I  wish  to  be.  But  did  you  hear  no 
one  ?     Whoever  did  it  must  have  come  down  the  front  staircase.'' 

'•  I  'm  sure  so,  but  it  was  n't  Betty.  She 's  had  some  one  above 
all  day,  so  'Lisha  says,  for  ho  saw  a  face  against  one  of  the  back 
windows.  I  was  coming  in  to  tell  you  this  just  as  the  ladies 
came  I  This  is  why,  I  suppose,  she  cooked  such  a  grand  dinner 
to-day;  and  why  —  but  I  don't  like  telling  you — it  will  so  vex 
you." 

**  Pray,  do.  I  am  really  prepared  for  anything  which  this 
-woman  chooses  to  do." 

**  Well,  she  carried  off  the  dish  of  strawberries  the  ladies  brought, 
and  which  you  bid  'Lisha  take  in  for  Mr.  Badnor's  dessert  He 
had  set  down  the  tnty  in  the  hall  for  an  instant,  and  when  he  came 
back  the  dish  was  gone." 

'I  he  housekeeper  made  no  reply,  though  her  face  expressed  both 
surprise  and  vexation. 

'*  Don't  take  on,  miss.  A  little  ironing  '11  make  the  curtains 
right  again.  I  '11  be  here  a  bit  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  do 
them,  and  set  things  straight.  It 's  no  use  being  vexed.  If  Mr. 
Bad  nor  chooses  to  keep  that  woman  here,  like  Job,  we  must  ex- 
pect troubles,  for  they  '11  surely  come." 

•♦  But  I  am  doubtful,  Peggy,  whether  it  is  quite  right  to  suffer 
all  this.  It  is  one  thing  to  bear  with  her  hourly  insolence,  and 
thefts  of  all  kinds, — but  it  is  quite  another  for  me,  as  Mr  Badnor's 
housekeeper,  to  suffer  her  to  have  whom  she  pleases  here ;  par- 
ticularly too,  when,  as  I  have  reason  to  suspect,  they  're  of  doubt- 
ful character.  He  is  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of  honor,  and  it  is 
the  strictest  part  of  my  duty  to  keep  his  name  respectable,  aad 
the  privacy  of  his  house  sacred." 
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"  /think  so,  missis ;  but,  of  course,  you  know  test  It  *8  only 
a  mighty  pity  that  Mr.  Radnor  don't  tell  Betty  at  onoo  to  go,  — 
and  there  *d  be  an  end  of  it" 

"  So  it  would;  but  he  does  not  so  choose.  This,  however,  only 
makes  it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  assert  my  right  as  mistress 
of  his  home." 

No  more  was  said ;  but,  when  Peggy  was  gone  for  the  night. 
Miss  Eliot  held  a  long  conference  with  Elisha,  —  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  old  man  rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
cleared  out  a  lower  and  upfwr  room,  which  opened  from  the  court- 
yard, at  no  great  distance  from  the  kitchen.  These  occupied  a 
gable  of  the  large  quaint  old  house,  and  were  yet  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  it,  having  been  used  as  a  laundry  before  the  advent  of 
Mrs.  Jack,  and  the  room  above  being  reached  by  a  short  staircase 
leading  from  that  below.  When  cleared  and  swept,  Elisha  set 
up  a  bedstead  in  the  upper  room,  and  in  the  lower  placed  some 
other  furniture.  After  breakfast,  he  went  forth,  for  a  little  time ; 
and  when  he  came  back,  it  was  with  a  steady-looking  athletic 
policeman,  whose  beat  just  then  was  round  and  about  Mainstone 
and  the  adjacent  parishes.  This  personage  Elisha  brought  into 
the  oak  parlor,  where  his  mistress  sat,  and  informed  her  that  his 
name  was  Mullins. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  act  in  your  legal  capacity,  policeman," 
she  said ;  '*  but  simply  to  aid  us  in  quietly  removing  this  woman 
from  certain  rooms  in  the  house,  to  others  prepared  for  her,  — 
my  reason  being  that  she  has  persons  up  and  down,  of  whom  I  do 
not  approve." 

*•  You  *re  correct,  ma'am.  She  has  a  Welton  girl  come  to  and 
fro,  whose  Character  is,  I  understand,  none  of  the  best  The  girl 
came  here  in  the  dead  of  the  night  before  last,  and  in  company 
with  a  man,  who  stayed  but  an  hour  or  two.  Through  the  day  I 
learnt  that  they  'd  come  as  far  as  Losely  in  a  gig,  and  walked 
here," 

"  Indeed ;  what  sort  of  man  was  he  ?  " 

'*  Short,  —  stout,  —  and  wore  a  velveteen  coat  He  was  prob- 
ably from  the  mining  country." 

•*  You  do  not  know  his  name?  " 

**  No,  ma'am.     But  I  can  inquire." 

**  Do  so.  It  may  be  of  considerable  moment ;  and  if  you  seek 
in  the  direction  of  a  place  which  is,  I  am  told,  called  Wcldore 
Forge,  you  will  probably  learn." 

•*  I  will  do  so,  ma'am." 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the  policeman,  followed  by 
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Eliduw  Miss  Eliot,  aiid  old  Daniel,  who  was  at  the  parsonage  at 
work,  as  he  mosUj  was,  proceeded  together  to  the  back  staircase* 
which  opened  from  a  passage  near  the  kitchen.  The  door  of  this 
they  expected  to  find  fastened,  but  to  their  good  fortune  it  was 
not  so,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  upstairs,  as  gently  as  might 
be.  Their  coming  was  overheard,  but  not  till  they  had  nearly 
reached  the  landing,  and  then  Betty  presented  herself.  She  was 
dressed  in  her  best  black-silk  gown,  over  it  was  a  scarlet  shawl, 
and  she  seemed  otherwise  preparing  to  go  out. 

*'  What  is  it  you  watit  here?  "  she  asked,  hoarsely  and  loudly* 

**  We  '11  tell  you,  mistress,  in  a  minute." 

And  the  policeman,  pushing  his  way  onward,  passed  through 
an  open  door,  from  which  streamed  the  rich,  warm  light  of  tibe 
early  summer's  morning.  It  opened  into  a  room  covered  by  a 
handsome  carpet,  —  long  ago  purloined  from  one  of  the  sittiug- 
Tooms,  —  its  mantel-shelf  was  heaped  up  with  many  articles  of 
rare  china,  —  on  its  walls  hung  several  small  paintings  of  value, 
and  the  mass  of  furniture  crowded  in  showed  what  a  wreck  other 
portions  of  the  house  had  been  made.  Opening  from  it  was 
another  good-sized  room,  furnished  as  a  bedroom,  —  the  same 
as  Miss  Eliot  had  seen  through  another  door  leading  from  the 
corridor,  on  the  day  of  her  first  coming,  —  and  near  this  was  a 
linen- room  or  closet.  This  Mrs.  Jack  had  extemporized  into  a 
kitchen. 

8hc  had  been  attiring  herself  in  the  sitting-room,  for  a  large 
dressing.glass  had  been  brought  from  the  bedroom,  and  now 
stood  upon  a  table  beneath  the  lattice-casement  Near  this, 
already  dressed  in  airy  muslin,  gaudy  scarf  and  bonnet,  sat  a 
young  woman,  the  one  Miss  Eliot  had  observed  in  JVelton,  as 
already  suspected.  She  had  the  same  insolent  stare  as  then,  and, 
without  rising,  watched  boldly  what  was  taking  place. 

•*  Some  rooms,  which  were  formerly  used  as  a  laundry,  have 
been  prepared  for  you,  Mrs.  Jack,  and  thither  I  wish  you  to 
remove  at  once.  Your  act  of  last  night,  in  invading  my  sitting-room 
by  means  of  the  front  stairs,  —  the  complaints  which  Mr,  Eadnor 
frequently  makes  to  Eiisha,  that  his  rest  is  unaccountably  dis- 
turbed, — your  plan  of  coming  homo  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  — 
and  your  reception  of  persons  here  without  my  consent,  and  of 
whom  I  know  nothing ." 

"You  know  nothing  ?  "  she  interrupted,  insolently ;  **  of  course 
not.     But  they  're  as  good  as  you." 

"Come,  mistress,"  spoke  the  policeman,  firmly;  ''don't  insult 
the  lady.    You  know  that  girl  there,"  pointing  to  Sarah,  "  doesn't 
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bear  a  yeiy  good  oame  in  Welton.  So  send  her  off  and  remore 
your  things,  —  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  do  both  peaceably." 

"I  won't,"  she  said,  hoarsely  and  fiercely;  "Mr.  Birdnor  has 
never  yet  dismissed  me,  and  I  am  his  servant  and  housekeeper 
still.  These  are  my  rooms,  and  I  '11  keep  them,  and  do  as  I  like 
in  them." 

**  And  I  am  equally  resolved,  Mrs.  Jack,  that  you  shall  leave 
them.  Do  not  press  me  too  hard,  —  Amos,  the  tailor,  in  Welton, 
as  well  as  Beckbuiy,  the  postmaster,  are  ready  to  give  evidence 
against  yon  at  any  moment ;  indeed,  are  anxious  to  do  so.  But 
for  Mr.  Radnor's,  as  wo'l  as  your  own  sake,  I  have  hitherto  re- 
pressed this  earnest  wish,  —  still,  do  not  tempt  me  too  far." 

**  You're  excessively  kind,"  said  the  incubus,  with  mock  grav- 
ity, as  she  dropped  a  low  courtesy:  "you're  very  kind.  S)  you 
would  prosecute,  as  well  as  dismiss  me,  if  you  could  or  dared? 
But  he  dare  n't,  if  you  do." 

"Your  threats  against  Mr.  Badnor  are  as  disregarded  as  I 
know  them  to  be  powerless.  This  I  am  not  come  here  to  discuss 
with  you,  but  simply  to  desire  you  to  remove  now,  and  at  once,  to 
the  rooms  prepared  for  you.  As  mistress  of  Mr.  Badnor's  house- 
hold,  I  am  responsible  for  its  respectability." 

**  You  are,  are  you  ?  You  *re  so  very  respectable  yourself,  are 
you?    Well,  we  shall  see.     But  where  's  your  authority  ?  " 

"  You  shall  soon  see  it.  Daniel !  fetch  a  strip  of  paper,  and 
pens,  and  ink  from  my  writing-table." 

The  old  man  obeyed,  and  the  policeman  and  Elisha  could  but 
admire  the  lady's  quiet  and  resolved  demeanor,  and  the  courago 
with  which  she  kept  her  ground. 

As  she  stood  thus  awaiting  the  old  man's  return,  Miss  Eliot's  eyes 
fell  upon  the  young  girl.  There  she  sat,  as  when  they  had  first 
entered ;  but  her  insolence  of  look  was  now  more  subdued,  —  and 
when  the  lady  advanceJ  towards  her,  which  she  did,  she  dropped 
her  eyes  and  turned  her  face  away.  As  she  did  so,  and  her  mass 
of  rich  hair  glistened  in  the  sun,  —  as  the  outline  of  her  elegant 
figure  was  seen  in  all  its  exceeding  beauty,  —  as  the  averting  of 
her  eyes  hid  their  cold,  cruel,  and  sensual  expression,  the  house- 
keeper's heart  was  touched  with  unutterable  pity.  So  young,  so 
graceful,  with  a  manner  almost  distwgvey  —  what  defects  of  or- 
ganization must  be  hers, — what  a  need  of  education  there  must 
be,  —  what  principles  must  have  been  instilled,  —  if  sinning  and 
full  of  sin  she  really  were  I  All  the  tender  pity  of  her  noblo 
heart  was  deeply  touched ;  for  she  remembered  what  advantages 
had   been  hers,  and  what,   under  similar  oiicumfltanoea,  she 
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migbt  herself  have  been,  — so  in  her  lowest  tones  she  said* 
qoictl J :  — 

*'  My  girl,  as  jou  have  come  uninvited,  I  trust  you  will  not 
repeat  your  visit  here.  This  is  the  staid  and  quiet  home  of  an 
Engli^  clergyman ;  and  as  such,  those  who  come  and  go  must  be 
staid  in  manner  and  correct  in  morals." 

**  I  did  not  want  to  come  I  *'  was  the  abrupt  answer.  In  these 
words,  as  in  all  else  she  said,  there  was  an  irritation  of  manner 
that  was  most  singular. 

"  Then  do  not  repeat  it,  and  it  will  obviate  any  painful  necessity 
on  my  part  For,  were  Mr.  Radnor's  honor  not  the  first  consider- 
ation, —  which  it  is,  —  I  object  to  have  the  privacy  of  my  rooms 
invaded,  and  what  they  contain  wantonly  injured." 

The  girl  laughed.  "  You  were  annoyed,  were  you?  Well,  I 
am  spiteful  enough  to  say  I  'm  glad  of  it." 

**  Indeed !  I  am  sorry  for  your  possession  of  such  a  feeling. 
For  I  never  injured  yow,  and  never  saw  you,  till  you  stared  so 
rudely  into  the  parlor  windows  of  the  inn  at  Welton. 

The  girl  laughed  again,  —  her  old  irritable  laugh.  "But  I 
have  seen  you  and  known  you  a  long  time,  though  not  in  the  body 
as  you  are  now.  Don't  you  think  I  cannot  penetrate  your  thin 
di^ise,  though  nobody  hereabouts  may  do  so.  Yes,  I  do,  and  I 
hate  you.  For  did  n*t  Ae  thrust  me  away  with  scorn  when  I  was 
not  what  I  am  now  ?  And  does  n't  he  honor  you  ?  Would  n't  he 
die  to  serve  you,  — would  n't  your  lightest  wish  be  law  ?  Would  n't 
he,  — if  he  more  than  guessed  that  yon  were  here, — and  he  does 
already  guess  that  it  is  ffou,  —  for  none  but  you  would  do  what 
you  do  for  him,  —  fall  worshipping  at  your  feet,  as  few  men  wor- 
ship woman  ?  Oh,  God !  to  be  worthy,  and  the  object  of  such 
love ! "  Carried  away  by  her  vehemence,  and  a  host  of  hidden 
feelings,  the  girl,  so  lately  laughing,  hid  her  face  and  wept,  whilst 
her  quiet  listener  stood  gazing  and  astonished. 

"  There,  go,"  she  added,  presently,  as  she  raised  her  face ;  "  she 
does  n't  guess  it,  and  I  don't  want  her;  "  she  evidently  alluded  to 
Mra  Jack,  —  '*  go !  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  come  again." 

Whether  true  or  not,  —  whether  the  mere  guesswork  of  an  iras- 
cible and  jealous  nature,  —  Miss  Eliot  condescended  to  make  no 
leply ;  but  moving  away  with  that  haughty  austerity  of  manner 
she  could  assume  at  will,  she  hid  whatever  feelings  were  hers  by 
inquiries  relating  to  a  hot  dispute,  now  carried  on  near  the  man- 
tel-shelf, between  Mrs.  Jack,  £lisha,  and  the  policeman.  It  re- 
lated to  divers  jars,  plates,  and  other  old  porcelain  raritieSi  and  to 
•eme  Bmall  pictures  of  wortL 
12 
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«•  Why,  ma'am,"  answered  Elisha,  indignantly,  "  she  says  these 
old  chany  pots  are  hers,  fiat  they  stood  in  master's  study  many  a 
day ;  and  when  he  missed  them  she  said  she'd  broken  them ;  but 
here  they  are,  and  I  don't  see  they  can  be  hers." 

'*  Certainly  not.  Whatever  Mrs.  Jack  removes  must  be  in  my 
presenoe.  But  wait  an  instant !  **  Daniel  stood  with  the  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  sent  for,  —  so  Miss  Eliot  wrote  thus,  and  dispatched 
it  by  the  same  hand :  — 

"  The  housekeeper  wishes  to  learn  if  she  has  Mr.  Radnor's 
authority  to  act  as  her  judgment  thinks  fit  in  a  matter  involving 
the  respectability  of  his  household,  and  the  honor  of  his  name." 

The  old  man  came  back  as  quickly  as  he  had  gone,  with  this, 
written  in  an  unusually  firm,  large,  and  intelligible  hand :  — 

"  Whatever  Mr.  Badnor's  housekeeper  considers  right  to  do,  will 
undoubtedly  be  so.  She  has  hia  full  authority  for  acting  in  what- 
ever way  she  considers  necessary." 

Miss  Eliot  read  this,  and  then  held  the  paper  for  Mrs.  Jack's 
inspection,  if  she  would.  But  the  woman  —  who  had  turned 
deadly  pale  —  pushed  it  away  with  tremulous  fingers.  She  was 
fully  conscious  now  that  her  power  was  gone,  her  reign  over,  her 
threats  comparatively  uncarcd  for,  —  though  she  affected  to  still 
retain  some  secret  of  weighty  import 

«*  Of  course ;  I  knew  how  it'  would  be,  —  this  has  been  all  man- 
aged beforehand,  for  he  is  such  an  old  fool  that  a  child  might  lead 
him.  But  he  shall  yet  rue  the  day  that  he  turned  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  from  his  door." 

"  Mrs.  Jack,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  "  I  await  your  decision.  My 
time  this  morning  is  valuable.  For  your  own  sake  I  trust  you  wiU 
DOW  hasten  and  go  iu  peace." 

"  Yes,  I  '11  go ;  and  in  peace,  too,  as  you  call  it,  —  I  'd  go  to- 
day for  good,  but  I  have  n't  yet  got  a  home.  The  rooms  below 
will  do  just  as  well  as  rooms  above ;  for  I  shall  be  here  no  longer, 
—  than  to  do  what  I  've  got  to  do.  As  to  removing,  that  is  soon 
done.  As  everything  is  claimed,  —  well,  let  it  be  so.  I  '11  take 
nothing  but  the  rags  I  think  few  '11  dispute  the  ownership,  for  I 
go  away  a  beggar ;  though,  when  I  came,  I  left  as  good  a  home  in 
Welton  as  a  body  need." 

Saying  this,  and  calling  the  girl  to  her  aid,  she  passed  quickly  to 
and  fro ;  and  thrusting  divers  articles  of  wearing  apparel  into  two 
old  boxes,  locked  them,  and  bid  Daniel  cany  them  *'  to  the  place 
the  missis  had  ordered."  Thcn^with  a  great  show  of  virti;ous  in- 
dignation she  swept  from  the  room,  without  deigning  to  turn  even 
a  parting  glanoe  on  tho^  who  stood  there.    Once  below,  she  sur- 
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Tejed  the  place  aUotted  to  ber ;  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  much 
too  good,  and  much  too  nicely  arranged,  —  hurriedly  as  it  had 
heen  done,  —  for  one  so  utterly  worthless ;  and  then  locking  the 
door,  and  taking  the  key,  she  went  her  way  across  the  fields  to- 
wards Mainstone  church.  As  those  left  hehind,  especially  Elisha, 
shrewdly  suspected,  the  assumed  indignation  only  covered  real 
chagrin,  and  the  best  of  Mrs.  Jaclji's  worldly  goods  had  heen 
ah^idy  removed.  The  surmise  was  correct  Piecemeal,  through 
the  fortnight  the  housekeeper  had  been  there,  goods  of  various 
kinds  had  been  clandestinely  removed ;  for  Mrs.  Jack  foresaw  the 
probability  of  a  hasty  dismissal  from  the  upstairs  chambers,  see- 
ing that  the  conduct  she  determined  to  pursue  could  but  be  fol- 
lowed bj  one  indignant  result  Her  chagrin  now  was,  that  this 
change  of  place  had  occurred  some  hours  too  soon  for  her  purpose. 
That  very  night  the  porcelain  and  pictures  were  to  have  been  re- 
moved ;  but,  though  thus  saved  for  their  righful  owner  and  origi- 
nal place,  the  loss  otherwise  was  great ;  and  it  was  not  till  long 
after,  when  Mr.  Badnor  and  his  housekeeper  conferred  thereon, 
that  it  was  known  to  its  full  extent 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  rooms  were  dismantled  of  all 
but  their  largest  articles  of  furniture,  cleaned  and  locked  up ;  and, 
to  make  all  sure,  Daniel  and  Elisha  secured  the  casements  from 
within,  and  nailed  up  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs.  The 
upper  rooms  were  thus  safe  from  clandestine  ingress,  and  eo  re- 
mained till  the  autumn  brought  its  changes. 

As  the  hours  wore  on,  the  spirit  of  a  blessed  peace  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  old  sunny  parsonage.  Peggy  hummed  at  her 
work,  as  she  cooked  and  scrubbed,  and  went  to  and  fro ;  the  old 
men-servants,  as  they  mowed  the  lawn,  and  trimmed  the  flower- 
borders,  chatted  merrily;  a  poor  old  tabby  cat,  — a  favorite  of  its 
master,  but  which,  through  the  days  of  Mrs.  Jack's  plenitude  of 
rule,  was  rarely  known  to  face  the  kitchen,  now  cajpe  stealing  in 
there  with  a  tribe  of  well-grown  kittens  in  her  train.  Even  poor 
timid  Fleckie  peeped,  and  stepped  into  the  hall ;  and  the  veiy 
peacocks,  always  self-satisfied,  and  full  of  their  own  pompous 
gloiy,  seemed  on  this  day  to  have  no  feather  unlocked  at  by  the 
sun. 

The  housekeeper  enjoyed  this  blessed  sense  of  rest  and  peace  as 
much  as  any  one.  When  her  morning  duties  were  over,  she  went 
down  to  a  favorite  place  by  the  brook-side,  and  read  till  dinner. 
Then  the  afternoon  found  her  in  h^r  pleasant  parlor,  — from  which 
most  dutiful  old  Peggy  had  removed  all  possible  traces  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  over-night ;  and  when,  as  the  evening  waned  towards 
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BOQset,  and  Elisha  took  in  tea.  Ills  mistress  sat  at  needlework  in 
the  rose-clad  window  which  looked  away  to  the  grand  old  woods 
that  lay  above  the  ruins  of  the  great  abbey  of  St  John's. 

When  she  had  prepared  Mr.  Radnor's  tea,  —  and  fHisliawas 
aboat  to  bear  the  cup  away,  sho  bid  him  give  her  compliments  to 
his  master,  and  say  that  sho  would,  with  his  permission,  copy  out 
his  sermon  fully  for  the  ensuing  Sunday.  She  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  do  so  portionally  the  previous  week,  and  sho  was  glad  it  had 
facilitated  delivery. 

When  Elisha  entered  the  study,  whither  his  master  had  returned 
from  the  dining-room,  he  found  him  seated  in  his  easy-chair,  in  a 
deeply  abstracted  mood.  Taking  no  notice  of  this ,  as  was  his 
custom,  the  old  servant  placed  the  tray  on  a  little  table  beside  him ; 
and  when  this  had  aroused  his  attention,  he  delivered  the  message 
with  which  he  was  charged. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  her,"  said  Mr.  Radnor,  starting,  as  though 
from  a  dream,  but  seeming  in  no  way  surprised :  "  Please  say  the 
sermon  is  not  quite  finished,  but  I  will  set  to  at  once,  and  do  so  ; 
and  if  you  will  come  in  at  eight  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  it  shall 
be  ready.  Add,  that  if  the  housekeeper  can  finish  the  copy  to- 
night I  shall  be  glad ;  and,  if  I  am  gone  upstairs,  which  most 
likely  I  shall  be  by  that  time,  her  leaving  it  here,  upon  the  read- 
ing-desk, will  be  a  further  favor. 

"  Very  well,  sir."  Then  Elisha,  who  had,  whilst  he  waited  at 
dinner,  told  his  master  of  the  morning's  removal,  stopped  when 
he  got  near  the  door,  and  added  diffidently :  "If  you  please,  sir, 
does  n't  this  evening  seem  a  very  pleasant  one  ?  Is  n't  the  house 
as  hushed  as  a  tired  child  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Elisha ;  this  is  a  hallowed  day  to  us  alL" 

**  God  bless  you,  sir,  it  is  I  If  you  could  only  see  the  kitchen,  — 
what  an  altered  place  it  is !  Old  Peggy,  she  is  a  clean  crc'tur, 
has  been  having  a  grand  clean-up,  and  the  coppers  and  tins  shine 
like  gold  and  silver,  and  the  floor  like  glass.  Then,  sir,  if  you 
could  see  her  in  her  parlpr,  amidst  the  crisp  clear  curtains  and 
flowers,  and  other  niceties,  you  would  think  it  a  picture  too." 

"  You  like  your  mistress?  " 

"  One  can't  be  off  liking  her.  So  generous,  and  kind,  and 
thoughtful.  I  really  have  a  home  now.  Yet  she's  mighty  par- 
tik'lar, — will  have  things  done  properly,  and  to  the  time;  and 
she  can  be  as  grave  and  concise  as  a  judge." 

"  Indeed  I "  • 

''  Yes,  that  she  can,  sir.  Then,  as  for  business,  I  never  saw 
her  like.    Besides  settling  the  last  Qf  the  Wclton  business  thia 
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monuiig,  ghe's  sold  tbe  grass  off  the  two  meadows  below  the  brook 
for  a  good  prioe,  to  Jones  of  Mainstone  Low ;  and  Johnny  Wigpit 
18  to  bring  up  his  books  as  soon  as  you  give  leaye/' 

«  This  is  all  good  news,  filisha,  seeing  what  an  nnbosiness-like 
man  I  am.     £nt  is  the  lad>  a  reader  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  sir,  she  reads  a  deal,  —  and  mnch  of  it  ain*t  English ; 
bat  what  it  b^  I  oan*t  say.  Then,  as  to  letters, — the  namber  of 
'em  puzzles  me.  She  had  nigh  a  score  this  morning,  and  I  saw 
her  look  up  some  dozen  answers  in  the  post-bag/' 

"  It  is  veryvkind  of  a  lady,  so  busy,  to  come  and  shed  sunlight 
on  a  sad  and  lonely  house,  and  lonelier  man.  Such  charity  must 
be  done  for  its  own  sake.  But  I  suppose  she  is  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  through  a  long  lite."  The  casuistry  of  this 
question  did  not  escape  even  old  Elisha,  and  he  smiled  to  himself 
to  see  how  eagerly  the  answer  was  waited  for. 

**  Dear  no,  sir.  Missis  is  young  enough  to  be  your  daughter. 
Leastways,  she's  younger  than  she  seems,  —  for  she  wears  a  cap, 
or  what  Peggy  calls  an  ornament  of  black  lace ;  and  this,  hang- 
ing low  behind,  hides  her  brown  hair.  But  this  very  afternoon  I 
saw  it  shine,  as  she  sat  in  the  window-seat  sewing." 

"  Sewing?    Does  she  sew ?  " 

"  A  little,  and  Dorcas  Wigpit  took  some  of  the  work  home  yes* 
terday  to  help  her.  Peggy  says  she  is  making  shirts, . —  beautiful 
fine  linen  shirts,  and  that  the  strips  old  Betty  tore  were  the  camr 
brio  frills." 

Mr.  Badnor  making  no  rejoinder  of  any  sort,  old  Elisha  felt  he 
had  said  enough,  —  so  he  went  on,  and  left  his  master  to  hia 
dreams.  They  were  resumed,  —  for  they  were  full  of  comfort  to 
his  soul  1 

That  night,  at  the  time  named,  Elisha  brought  in  the  crabbed 
and  half-illegible  manuscript  His  mistress  had  already  ad- 
journed to  the  oak  parlor.  Here  he  found  her  in  the  great 
bay,  her  favorite  place  for  writing,  and  here  he  lit  her  lamp  and 
left  her  to  her  duties.  For  some  subsequent  hours  she  wrote,  set 
right,  amended,  made  clear  travestied  sentences ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  Rev.  Julius  Radnor,  like  too  many  others  of  his  calling, 
wrote  Greek  and  Latin  with  profound  scholarship,  but  his  mother- 
tongue  Yciy  indifferently.  So  she  wrote  and  wrote  on  through  the 
still  hours,  pausing  sometimes  to  look  at  those  mighty  fires  glar- 
ing  skyward  on  the  dark  horizon ;  and  in  silence  and  in  grandeur 
aiding  the  preparative  work  of  c^lization  truer,  mightier,  more 
honest,  and  outspoken  than  our  own. 

It  waa  twelve  o'clock  when  her  task  was  finished;  and  not 
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doabtiDg  for  a  momenfc  but  Mr.  Badnor  had  retired,  she  left  her 
lamp  and  went  with  the  copied  sermon  to  his  study.  Pausing  for 
an  instant,  as  she  opened  the  door,  she  saw  that  all  artificial  light 
was  gone,  —  so  stepping  fearlessly  to  where  she  knew  the  writing- 
table  stood,  she  laid  the  paper  down.  In  the  moment  of  doing  so, 
she  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Radnor  was  seated  in  his  chair ;  for 
as  the  paper  left  her  grasp,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  h^r  own,  and  a 
voice  said  gently,  entrcatingly,  appealingly  — 

"  Charlotte,  —  Charlotte,  —  is  it  really  you  ?  " 

Was  he  awake,  —  or  sleeping,  dreamt  a  fevered  dream  ?  But 
as  no  answer  came,  as  the  hearer  withdrawing  her  hand  stepped 
quickly  and  lightly  from  the  room,  the  voice  might  not  have 
spoken  for  any  result  there  was.  But  when  the  door  was  closed 
it  said,  as  though  soothingly  to  its  own  ear:  — 

"Yes,  —  it  was  her  little,  soft,  and  tender  hand,  —  I  have 
guided  it  too  often  not  to  know.  My  darling  child!  —  my  rare 
scholar !  —  your  old  master,  whom  you  used  to  call  your  Cicero, 
cannot  forget  his  little  Tullia.  My  darling,  for  your  sake  I  have 
been  lonely,  —  for  this  many  years !  " 

Mr.  Radnor  had  long  gone  upstairs,  and  still  his  honsekeeper 
sat  full  of  thought  amidst  the  cushions  of  the  old  bay-window. 
At  last,  aroused  by  some  distant  sound,  she  rose  and  prepared  to 
go ;  but  as  ^he  did  so,  she  became  conscious  that  the  sound  had 
become  nearer  and  more  distinct,  and  was  like  the  footsteps  of 
some  one  moving  on  the  gravelled  road  outside  the  porch.  Will- 
ing to  ascertain  who  and  what  it  was,  she  opened  the  casement 
gently,  and,  moving  aside  some  sprays  of  intervening  foliage,  saw 
indistinctly  the  outline  of  a  man's  figure.  He  was  nervously 
pacing  to  and  fro,  and  looking  up  anxiously  at  such  casements  as 
faced  that  way,  —  seemed  wavering  between  the  wish  of  arousing 
those  within  the  house,  and  the  propriety  of  waiting  till  a  more 
fitting  hour. 

Startled,  but  judging  who  it  was,  Miss  Eliot  asked  if  it  were 
Silas  Moore  ?  The  answer  was  an  affirmative,  —  so,  hastening  to 
the  porch-door,  she  unbolted  it,  and  went  without.  As  her  lamp 
had  long  ago  died  down,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have 
brought  it  with  her ;  bat  the  very  earliest  signs  of  dawn  now 
breaking  in  gray  rifts  along  the  dark  mass  of  horizon  to  the  east, 
she  was  just  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features.  He  came  for- 
ward with  a  hurried  step. 

•*  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Moore  ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously,  for 
she  anticipated  ill  news  about  Barbie. 

''Nothing  particular,  —  nothing  but  what  might  have  been 
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^)eoted/'  he  said,  in  a  low,  miiffled  voice ;  '*I  am  only  going 
right  away,  may  be  forever,  and  as  I  thought  to  be  miles  off  be- 
fore your  rcg'lar  time  of  rising,  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming  to  see 
if  I  could  gain  sight  of  Elisha,  and  so  send  a  message  by  him." 

*'To  me?  What  about?  What  is  the  matter?  Is  it  con- 
ocming  Barbie  ?  " 

'*Don*t  name  her  name,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  passionate 
vehemence;  "half  my  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  warn  you 
against  her.  She  is  worthless,  —  a  lady,  like  you,  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  such  a  lass,  —  to  such  a  hussy,  I  should  say, 
whose  name,  before  a  month's  gone  by,  will  be  the  talk  in  every 
alehouse  the  country  round.  I  have  done  with  her,  God  help 
mc !  —  and  the  love  with  which  I  've  loved  her  I  —  and  his  ven- 
geance lie  on  those  who  have  led  her  to  be  so  false  to  an  honest 
man!" 

Ho  spoke  with  such  haste  and  mad  vehemence,  that  there  was 
no  interposing  a  word  between ;  and  when  from  sheer  exhaustion 
he  could  say  no  more,  he  kept  moving  to  and  fro  with  restless 
steps,  as  though  quietude  of  voice  and  body  both  at  once  would 
be  death  to  bim. 

**I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Silas  Moore,"  replied  the 
housekeeper,  gravely ;  "  men  are  at  all  times  too  ready  in  their 
belief  of  a  woman's  worthlessness.  As  to  Barbie  Bell,  she  is,  I 
fear,  silly,  almost  to  childishness,  where  her  vanity  is  concerned ; 
but  otherwise  she  is,  I  think,  a  good  and  modest  girl,  and  truly 
fond  of  you." 

'*Fond!"  and  he  laughed  with  wild  bitterness;  "if  so,  what 
is  the  fondness  worth,  when  she  gives  evening  meetings,  and, 
entering  a  villain's  house,  remains  there  through  the  night?  I 
saw  these  things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  no  one  can  make  mo  dis- 
believe them  1 " 

"  1  will  not  attempt ;  still,  let  me  explain,  for  the  girl  is,  I 
think,  the  heedless  victim  of  a  plot  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  still 
spotless,  if  means  be  taken  to ." 

"  Take  what  means  you  will,  ma'am,  but  /have  done  with  her 
forever.     She  is  nothing  more  to  me. 

*•  Be  it  so,  still  let  me  explain.  For  this  purpose,  follow  me 
into  the  kitchen ;  there  is  a  fire,  as  there  always  is  through  the 
night,  —  for  here  our  voices  may  disturb  Mr.  Radnor." 

She  did  not  observe  to  him  how  stricken  and  ill  he  looked,  — 
how  tho  night  dews  hung  in  tiny  beads  about  his  hair.  She  only 
complained  of  the  chillness  in  standing  there  in  the  raw  mist  of 
the  early  dawn,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen  hearthi  where 
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one  npheayal  of  the  dead-looking  fire  made  it  burst  at  once  into 
vivid  flame  and  light  Here  she  made  Silas  sit  down  in  what  had 
been  Mrs.  Jack^s  easy-chair ;  and  when  she  had  fetched  him  a 
glass  of  wine  from  the  bu£kt  in  the  oak  parlor,  she  stood  hj,  and 
bid  him  tell  her  alL 

It  was  soon  doDc,  for  he  was  not  diffuse,  though  passionate. 
Early  in  the  day  he  had  walked  once  more  to  Tyleoote,  to  see  the 
girl,  —  bnt,  as  before,  had  been  refused  access  to  the  house.  Lin- 
gering about,  he  learnt,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  that  she  had 
set  off  to  Halliford  through  the  woods.  Thither  he  had  followed 
her,  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  came  snfBieiently 
near  to  watch  her  whilst  talking  to  a  man  wearing  the  dress  of  a 
country  groom.  They  remained  long  together,  and  finally  she 
followed  him  to  a  house  in  the  village  hard  by,  though  with  great 
seeming  rciuciance,  as  Silas  Moore  admitted.  He  remained 
watching  through  half  the  night,  but  Barbie  came  thence  no  more. 
Now  fully  assured  of  her  utter  worthlessness,  — for  what  modest 
girl  would  go  to  "  Doctor  Greene's"  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  that 
to  stay  ?  —  he,  as  twelve  o'clock  struck,  turned  his  face  towards 
Mainstone,  in  bitter  sorrow  and  anger,  and  with  the  resolve  never 
to  see  the  girl  again. 

'*  Now,  ma'am,"  he  said  austerely,  *'  forget  her  as  utterly  as  I 
mean  to  do.     Sce\  her  again !     I  never  shall,  for ." 

"  Before  you  utterly  condemn  Barbie,  or  think  the  worst  of  her 
conduct,  let  me  acquaint  you  with  a  circumstance,  which,  perhaps, 
had  I  done  rightly,  you  ought  to  have  known  before.  But  I  feared 
to  rouse  your  anger ;  and  not  hearing  her  naiP'  exactly  mentioned, 
I  though  it  just  possible  that  it  might  refer  '  ^  another  than  Barbie." 
So  saying,  Miss  Eliot  told  him,  word  for  word,  the  conversation 
she  had  overheard  between  the  two  horsemen,  and  her  intention  to 
set  off,  as  early  as  possible,  to  Halliford,  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  girl. 

**  You  may  do  so,  ma'am,"  said  Silas;  "but  whether  she  is 
now  bad  or  good  is  nought  to  me.  She  shall  never  enter  my  doors, 
or  be  my  wife.  As  to  Mainstone,  it's  most  likely  I  shall  never 
see  it  again ;  for  when  I  have  told  Robert  face  to  face ." 

*'  Mr.  Moore,"  interrupted  the  housekeeper,  in  that  austere  tone 
of  command  she  could  assume  at  will,  '*  do  not  seek  your  brother 
with  such  feelings  as  are  yours  at  present.  Bemember  the  old 
Scripture  story  of  Gain  and  Abel,  and  refrain.  Leave  here,  for  a 
time,  —  it  may  be  best  to  do  so ;  go  to  the  place  where  your  services 
aie  asked.    Keep  quiet  till  I  write  to  you .** 

'*  Not  of  that  girl,  —  I  want  to  hear  naught    I  tell  ye  so.** 
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"  Very  well,  Mr.  Mooie ;  that  matter  is  settled.  For  the  rest^ 
promiee  me  not  to  go  near  your  brother ;  for,  from  what  appears 
to  me,  there  already  exists  enough  ill-will  in  that  household  to 
breed  hate,  without  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  smouldering  fire." 

"I  must  I"  he  said,  gloomily;  *•!  want ."     Ho  did  not 

say  what,  but  hesitated. 

"  If  money,  Silas  Moore,  let  that  be  no  necessity.  A  few 
pounds  are  at  your  service  ;  take,  them  and  go :  and,  if  my  judg- 
ment is  correct,  you  will  live  to  thank  me.  Go  at  once,  and  quiet- 
ly ;  leave  me  your  address,  and  when  I  can  I  will  send  you  word 
of  something  I  hold  in  view  for  you." 

It  was  only  when  she  had  reiterated  her  request  many  times 
that  the  young  man  assented.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  this,  she 
bound  him  by  a  solemn  promise ;  and  when  this  was  given,  and 
he  rose  to  go.  she  went  and  fetched  her  purse.  He  would  not  take 
more  than  two  pounds,  and  with  this  he  departed.  The  house- 
keeper watched  him  across  the  yard  and  bridge,  and  up  into  the 
misty  fields  beyond,  for  the  dawn  was  growing  now.  Just  as  he 
was  passing  out  of  sight,  and  she  returning  to  the  house,  he  called, 
and  in  a  voice  more  cheerful  and  expressive  of  assent  than  here- 
tofore, — 

••  I  will  heed  to  the  tittle  what  you  say,  and  God's  love  go  with 
you.  lady  1" 

Waiting  till  old  Daniel  came,  which  he  did  shortly — for  there 
was'much  outdoor  work  in  progress  —  she  sent  him  to  call  Elisha, 
and  then  prepare  the  gig.  When  this  was  ready,  and  she  had 
told  the  old  servant  that  she  must  go  hastily  to  Halliford  on  a 
little  errand  concerning  Barbie,  they  set  ofl^,  the  ever-willing  old 
man  driving  her ;  whilst^  Daniel,  left  in  charge  of  the  house,  had 
due  directions  that  Peggy,  when  she  came  was  to  attend  to  Mr. 
Badnor's  comfort,  and  inform  him  that  his  housekeeper  had  been 
called  away  by  a  mission  of  duty,  but  would  be  back  ere  the  day 
had  closed. 

Passing  through  a  break  in  the  great  moorland  ridge  of  pits  and 
furnaces,  they  made  gradual  ascent  towards  the  hilly  country 
which  marks  the  Silurian  district  of  this  part  of  England.  To  the 
west  a  long  sterile  mountain  range  flanked  the  horizon  ;  whilst  to 
the  south,  led  away  a  more  broken,  cultivated,  but  not  less  'hilly 
country.  Even  some  of  these  hills  were  sterile  enough,  having 
almost  Alpine  altitude,  whilst  covered  with  hoary  rocks  and  drui- 
dical  remains.  Others  were  clad  to  their  summits  with  stunted, 
wind-swept  trees ;  and  many  more  broke  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
— gave  it  dielter,  and  exceeding  beauty,  and  receding  from  each 
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otber,  left  space  for  quiet  valleys,  rustic  villages,  green  ^Ids,  vai 
solitaiy  farma 

A  two  hours'  rapid  drive  had  brought  them  to  the  post-road, 
skirting  the  foot  of  two  hills  famous  in  Bomano-British  story. 
Some  way  above  this,  a  lane,  leading  downwards  into  a  valley  to 
the  left,  came  in  sight,  —  and  here  Elisha  stayed  an  instant. 

"  That's  Halliford,  ma'am,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  pretty  village, 
lying  peaceful  amidst  brooks  and  trees,  lighted  by  the  early  sun  ; 
**  and  now  we  must  go  slowly,  for  the  way  be  steep  till  we  reach 
the  bridge  across  the  brook." 

So  they  descended  the  lane,  cut  downwards  through  the  rock  of 
the  valley's  side,  and,  following  its  windings,  reached  an  old  stoile 
bridge  thrown  across  a  wide  and  rapid  mountain- brook ;  and  from 
thence  they  began  to  ascend  the  gentle  acclivity  which  led  into  the 
village.  But  on  the  way  Elisha  stopped  more  than  once,  to  let  his 
mistress  admire  the  beautiful  scene,  —  to  point  out  this  and  that 
spot  of  interest,  for  he  had  been  bom  somewhere  here,  and  knew 
the  country  well,  —  as  also  answer  her  inquiries  relating  to  the 
great  hill  which  lay  at  the  rear  of  the  village,  stretched  away  to 
other  valleys,  and  they  again  to  the  hills  of  Kadnorshire. 

'*  It 's  steep  enough,  you  see  ;  and  if  you  cross  it  there  is  but 
one  way  down  into  the  village.  Horse  and  man  can  only  foot  it, 
and  that  not  always,  especially  if  it  be  frost  and  winter  weather. 
Look,  missis,  there's  some  one  coming  down  it  now,  if  my  eyes 
don't  deceive  me.  That  dark  line,  worn  by  winter  rains,  and  run- 
ning up  the  green  turf,  is  the  path ;  and  if  you  look  towards  the 
top,  you  '11  see  better  with  your  young  eyes  than  I  can." 

She  looked,  and  could  distinguish  a  man  leading  a  horse  care- 
fully down  the  steep  descent  She  could  not  well  make  out  either 
dress  or  features,  for  the  path  lay  in  the  morning  shadows ;  but 
she  fancied  it  was  a  gentleman. 

**  Where  does  that  path  lead  from,  Elisha  ?  " 

**  Well,  missis,  from  a  good  many  places.  You  can  come  that 
way  from  Mainstone  and  parts  beyond,  if  you  like.  It  would  ha' 
been  two  miles  nearer  for  us  than  by  the  road  we  've  come  ;  but 
then  only  man  and  horse  can  travel  it." 

*'  How  long  does  the  descent  take?  " 

**  Pretty  nigh  half-an-hour,  I  should  reckon." 

'*  Well,  go  on,  it  is  but  a  little  distance  into  iSke  village.  Set 
me  down  at  the  entrance,  and  wait" 

**  Very  well,  missis ;  but  the  mill's  hard  by,  and  with  your  leave, 
I  '11  step  in  the  while,  and  see  old  John  Grinder,  ihe  master.  For 
twoscore  years  he 's  been  a  friend  of  mine." 
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Lest  it  Bbonld  lead  Elisha  to  mispeot  tbe  motives  of  her  visit  to 
H&llifoTd,  Miss  Eliot  did  not  inquire  of  him  the  way  to  the  sur- 
geon's house,  but  staying  a  farm-laborer  who  was  driving  some 
cows  towards  the  brook,  asked  what  was  needful. 

"There  it  he"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  stone-built,  one-storied 
cottage,  standing  on  an  acclivity  by  which  went  the  road  to  the 
ancient  church.  **  You  must  knock  loud,  and  if  no  one  come,  you 
must  go  round  the  comer  to  the  surgery  door.  Ay  I  you  must 
knock  loud  there  too,  for  it's  too  early  for  old  Kettle  yet ;  and  may 
be,  if  Mr.  G-rayson  be  at  home,  —  he's  a  sort  o'  chap  to  be  buried 
in  his  books,  and  won't  hear,  unless  you  knock  like  thunder.  He's 
going  to  Lunnun  this  autumn,  to  be  made  a  rcg'lar  doctor  on,  — 
80  the  old  missis  says,  —  and  that 's  just  why  he  sticks  at  his  books 
like  a  bur." 

Ascending  by  a  narrow  path  to  this  little  road  above  the  village, 
Miss  Eliot  opened  the  wicket  of  the  palings  running  in  front  of 
the  cottage,  and  knocked  long  and  loud ;  but  though  the  little 
diamond-paned  casements  on  either  side  shook,  and  the  luxuriant 
monthly  rose-tree  responded  by  the  nodding  of  its  thousand  blooma, 
no  one  answered.  She  then  went  round  the  corner  of  tbe  house, 
and  so  to  another  door.  Her  first-  gentle  knock  was  unheard  ; 
then,  attracted  by  what  seemed  the  sudden  flaring  up  of  a  spent 
candle,  she  looked  through  a  small  adjacent  window,  and  saw 
within  a  rough  sort  of  surgery.  It  opened  direct  from  a  rude 
farmhouse  kitchen,  yet  lying  in  the  dull  gray  shadows  of  the 
morning,  and  its  tables  littered  with  the  cider-mugs  and  platters  of 
the  last  night's  meaL 

The  surgery  bad  a  counter  and  shelves  filled  with  medicine  bot- 
tles ;  there  were  books  on  another  shelf,  and  on  pegs  in  a  corner 
hung  coats,  hats,  and  whipa  It  was  a  thorough  bachclor^s  room, 
—  with  a  pipe  here,  a  glass  there,  amidst  books  and  newspapers, 
gloves,  and  other  things. 

The  dying  and  unheeded  candle  stood  upon  a  small  table  drawn 
near  a  pleasant  window,  looking  gardenward  ;  and  by  this  sat  the 
gentleman  Miss  Eliot  had  seen  on  horseback  in  Losely.  He  was. 
absorbed  in  some  book  before  him,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  last  shadows  of  night  had  passed  into  the  fiist  light  of  morn- 
ing without  his  heeding  it ;  but  be  was  aroused  the  moment  she 
tapped  upon  the'^other  window,  and,  rising  hastily,  came  and 
opened  it 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  he  asked,  with  courtesy,  as  his  abstracted 
look  passed  into  one  of  evident  curiosity. 

"  Yes, — you're  Mr.  Grayson,  I  think  I  I  want  to  learn  if  a 
girl  named  Barbie  Bell  is  in  the  house?  " 
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"  Not  that  I  am  aware  oC  he  said,  flushiDg  red ;  '<  I  am  not 
always  acquainted  with  those  it  contains ;  hut  on  this  occasion  I 
think  I  am  alone.  Mr.  Greene  is  not  here ;  it  is  too  early  yet  for 
the  old  woman  who  washes  and  cooks ;  and  William*  the  groom,  I 
could  not  find,  when  I  came  home  from  a  long  and  tedious  surgical 
case,  at  two  this  morning." 

••  Perhaps  you  will  look.  I  have  certain  information  that  the 
girl  is  here !  —  she  was  watched  into  the  house  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  last  evening,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  she  had  not  come 
forth.  I  am  the  housekeeper  at  Mainstone  Rectory,  and  I  wish  to 
save  her,  if  it  be  not  too  late." 

The  surgeon's  face  flushed  still  more  deeply  than  before.  With 
a  great  show  of  respect  he  admitted  the  lady  into  the  surgery, 
and  then  bidding  her  follow,  led  her  across  the  dreary  looking 
kitchen,  from  thence  into  a  little  passage  leading  from  the  front 
door,  and  so  into  a  well-furnished  parlor,  where  supper  on  tho 
previous  night  had  been  laid  for  two,  but  which  remained  un- 
tasted. 

**  Mr.  Greene  is  at  least  expected,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
table ;  **  and  this  with  company."  He  then  bid  her  wait,  and 
ascending  a  staircase  from  the  little  passage,  searched  what  were 
probably  bedchambers  lying  over  the  lower  rooms,  but  equally  in 
vain. 

'*  No  one  seems  to  have  been  upstairs  through  the  night,"  he 
said.  *'  But  there  is  still  a  further  place  where  I  can  look.  It  is 
a<;cessiblc  from  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  and  another  door 
from  the  granary  leads  into  it,  —  but  of  this  latter  1  have  not 
the  key." 

Speaking'  thus,  and  retracing  his  steps  rapidly  through  the 
kitchen,  J^lr.  Grayson  led  Miss  Eliot  into  a  kind  of  paved  court- 
way  behind  the  house,  from  thence  into  a  wide-extending  garden ; 
at  the  far  end  of  which  was  a  solitary  looking  orchard,  lying  som- 
bre in  the  morning  shadows  of  the  great  hill.  Hero  stoNod  a  bam 
and  some  detached  outhouses.  Passing  round  a  gable,  much  hid- 
den in  orchard  foliage,  he  pushed  aside  the  dank,  rank  grass, 
ascended  a  few  stone  steps,  and,  leaning  sideways,  looked  through 
a  casement  that  was  near.  Presently  he  descended  to  where  Miss 
Eliot  stood. 

•*  There  is  so  little  light  yet  within  the  room,  that  I  can  scarcely 
distinguish  one  object  from  another.  But  I  think  I  see  some  one 
crouched  asleep,  by  a  heap  of  empty  sacks.  If  you  '11  wait  an 
instant  I  '11  return  to  the  house,  and  see  if  I  can,  find  the  key.  If 
what  I  see  is  correct,  there  has  been  a  long  and  desperate  effort 
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made  to  get  throagh  the  window,  as  pieces  of  brickwork  and 
mortar  lie  scattered  about  the  sill.  But  the  iron  bars  set  in  the 
framework  are  far  too  strong  for  a»woman's  hand  to  move." 

"  But  she  could  have  called,"  said  Miss  Eliot. 

•'  With  little  chance  of  being  heard  by  night.  Most  sounds 
ascend  the  hill  and  are  lost,  and  the  lane  which  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  orchard  leads  only  to  a  ford  and  outlying  fields,  and  at  night 
is  rarely  traversed."  ^ 

When  Mr.  Grayson  had  hurried  away,  Miss  Eliot  went  up  the 
moss-covered  steps,  but  she  found  the  distance  from  the  topmost 
one  to  the  window  too  far  for  her  to  reach.  Standing,  therefore, 
listening  and  anxiously  waiting,  she  heard  some  one  ride  into  the 
yard  behind  the  house,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  unlocking  of  a 
door.  Quick  steps  then  came  up  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  crossed 
some  long  adjacent  chamber,  then  another  door  was  unlocked,  and 
those  who  came  were  so  close  at  hand,  that  Miss  Eliot  could  hear 
them  speak,  though  not  distinguish  their  words.  Eefraining  from 
knocking,  she  anxiously  awaited  Mr.  Grayson's  return,  for  every 
minute  seemed  an  hour,  till  she  could  rescue  the  weak  and  silly 
girl  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  her  worthless  tempter. 
But  he  had  a^oiised  her  before  the  key  had  come ;  and  now  weep- 
ing and  entreating.  Barbie  could  be  distinctly  heard,  moving  back 
step  by  step,  and  standing  at  bay  beside  the  door. 

"Oh,  let  me  go,  sir  I  For  what  will  aunt  say,  —  what  will 
mother  say  ?  I  did  not  mean  this,  —  I  'm  sure  I  did  n't !  William 
had  no  right  to  tell  stories  to ." 

"  He  only  told  a  story,  darling  Barbie,  for  my  sake,  — for  me 
to  make  sure  of  all  this  beauty,  and ." 

"  Let  me  alone,  sir,  —  let  me  go ! " 

"  Not  after  stepping  here  all  night,  —  it  will  be  of  little  use  to 
go, —  for ." 

*•  It  will  I  —  it  will !  —  it  shall !  —  I  was  silly  to  talk  to  you  at 
all,  —  to  listen  to  you,  —  but  Jonathan  said  Silas  was  n't  true,  and 
always  after  Wclton  girls,  and  I  was  jealous  like,  —  but  I  love 
Silas,  and ." 

He  stayed  her  words,  —  not  liking  perhaps  to  hear  them,  —  then 
came  fresh  struggles,  and  tears,  and  entreaties  to  be  set  foee ;  but 
these  were  only  answered  by  such  olden  wiles  and  words  as  have 
wrought  in  this  world  more  human  woe  than  all  other  words  and 
arts  beside.  To  strengthen  these  he  urged  that,  having  been  away 
from  home  throughout  the  night,  her  ruin,  as  far  as  the  world's 
opinion,  was  already  accomplished. 

"  But  William  said  you  could  not  leave  the  house,  and  so  would 
18 
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speak  to  me  in  the  gaiden-walk,  — then  he  led  me  up  here,  a&d« 
pushing  me  in,  locked  the  door,  and—*." 

"  Never  mind,  Barbie."         ^ 

Bat  she  did  mind,  and  entreated,  and  prayed,  and  wept  again ; 
though  even  from  what  could  be  fitfully  overheard  it  might  be 
judged  how  the  stronger  and  wickeder  would  have  his  way.  So 
there  was  no  hope  for  Barbie,  had  not  the  good  angel  of  her  life 
stood  so  near. 

^ith  lips  compressed  and  bloodless,  with  that  look  of  austerity 
and  command  so  eminently  hers,  when  its  use  was  needed,  Miss 
Eliot  stood  there  as  Mr.  Grayson  brought  the  key.  She  took  it 
without  a  word,  tried  to  turn  it  in  the  lock,  but  it  needed  a  stronger 
hand,  so  he  came  up  the  steps. 

**  Make  haste  I  —  let  me  go  in,. —  every  moment  is  of  conse- 
quence I " 

So  when  the  door  was  pushed  open,  she  boldly  entered,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  this  dissolute  man  ;  whilst  the  girl,  still 
resisting,  tried  faintly  to  gQt  free.  It  was  the  bird  in  the  fowler's 
net,  witib  no  h«pe  for  her,  — wbut  that  this  good  angel  of  her  life 
already  touched  her  hand* 

"  Mr.  Greene,  it  is  a  pity  that  one  bearing  the  naqie  of  gentle 
man  should  be  so  base  I    Barbie  1  I  am  shocked  at  you  I " 

"  Oh,  save  me,  —  save  me,  —  let  me  go !  " 

He  in  his  mortification  and  surprise  loosening  his  grasp,  —  she, 
in  her  mad  vehemence  struggling  to  get  free,  accomplished  her 
purpose  ;  and  clinging  to  her  true,  good  friend,  strove  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  wild  paroxysm  of  mingled  terror,  grief,  joy,  and  shame, 
and  then  would  have  fallen  down  insensible,  but  that  the  younger 
surgeon  raised  her  up,  bore  her  from  the  chamber  into  the  garden, 
and  so  across  it  to  the  house  and  to  the  surgery. 

Following  her  thither — for  Mr.  Greene  had  quitted  the  cham- 
ber—  almost  before  the  girl  could  be  borne  away.  Miss  Eliot  found 
Barbie  lying  stretched  on  an  old  settee  beside  the  surgery  window, 
slowly  recovering ;  whilst  Mr.  Grayson,  standing  near,  was  gath- 
ering together  the  books  and  papers  which  strewed  the  table. 

**  She  is  better,"  he  said,  gontly ;  "  though,  for  recovery,  she 
must  ha^e  some  days  perfect  rest  and  quiet,  —  and  I  advise  that 
you  take  her  from  here  at  once." 

**  I  will,  and  she  shall  go  with  me  direct  to  the  parsonage;  for 
I  fear  the  influence  over  her  at  home  is  a  very  bad  one.  I  like- 
wise think  that  is  very  scandalous  of  Mr.  Greene,  knowing  that 
she  is  respectable,  —  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  en- 
gaged as  the  wife  of  a  worthy  man,  to  thus  entrap  her  for  the  mere 
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purpose  of  her  ruin.    I  am  more  indignant  than  I  can  well  ez- 
pi^flsl" 

*'  And  Ycry  jnstlj.  I  have  seen  much  that  has  been  far  from 
reputable  since  I  have  been  here,  and  this  case  is  the  worst  I 
have  already  told  Mr.  Greene  that  I  should  at  once  leave  him  were 
such  circumstances  to  again  oocur,  and  now  I  shall  do  so  without 
delay." 

'*  As  far  as  principle  goes,  your  resolution  is  both  wise  and 

good.     But,  if  over  haste  should  injure  your  prospects,  why " 

**  That  is  no  matter,  madam,"  he  sternly  interrupted ;  "  Mr. 
Greene  and  I  have  more  than  once  seriously  differed,  and  this 
discreditable  matter  brings  things  to  a  climax.  Some  few  patients 
are  distinctly  mine ;  to  be  near  them  I  shall  try  and  find  a  home 
in  Losely  till  the  autumn.  Then  I  go  to  London  for  a  time,  and 
when  I  return  it  will  be  to  permanently  settle  in  some  central  vil- 
lage of  this  district,  —  Brooklow,  I  think,  for  a  house  that  would 
suit  me  would  be  then  vacant" 

"  Indeed,  I  am  really  glad  of  this,     i  ou  know  the  Whitelocks, 
I  suppose, —  they  are  excellent  friends  of  mine." 
**  1  know  the  elder  sister." 

Then  leaving  the  subject  abruptly,  as  Miss  Eliot  thought,  t!ie 
Burgeon  busied  himself  afresh  with  the  young  girl's  recovery ; 
and  when  it  was  so  far  advanced  that  she  could  recognize  the  lady, 
he  went  in  search  of  Elisha  and  the  chaise. 

When  it  came.  Barbie  was  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  shawl,  and 
placed  in  a  recumbent  position  beside  the  old  servant,  whilst  Miss 
Eliot  sat  behind. 

*•  For  the  girl's  sake,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  shook 
the  surgeon  by  the  hand,  **you  will,  if  possible,  conceal  what  has 
occurred ;  for  she  is  saved,  and  may  yet  be  a  good  man's  wife, 
though,  till  I  see  something  like  true  repentance  for  such  worth- 
less folly,  I  shall  hold  out  no  hope  of  reconciliation.  And  if,  when 
jour  are  near  Mainstone,  you  will  call  and  see  how  we  progress,  I 
shall  be  glad." 

"  I  will  I  may  have  business  of  another  kind  to  consult  you 
upon  at  some  future  date." 

Saying  this  he  made  his  grave  adieu,  and  the  chaise  went  on  its 
way. 

They  drove  to  Mainstone  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  reached 
there  before  the  day  was  much  advanced  towards  noon.  During 
the  drive  Barbie  continued  very  ill,  often  insensible,  and  more 
than  once  they  stayed  by  some  running  spring  to  bathe  her  lips 
and  forehead.    Once  at  the  parsonage,  old  Elidba  bore  her  upstairs 
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in  his  arms,  and  Miss  Eliot  saw  her  to  bed  ia  a  room  contigaotu 
to  her  own,  gave  her  the  medicine  Mr.  Grayson  had  prepared,  and 
did  not  leave  her  till  great  prostration  had  lapsed  into  profound 
sleep. 

So  Barbie  slept  till  evening.  Then,  when  Miss  Eliot  stole  into 
the  room,  she  was  better,  —  perfectly  conscious,  and  full  of  peni- 
tence and  tears. 

"  We  must  not  talk  of  these  things.  Barbie,"  said  the  lady, 
gravely,  "  till  you  are  wcJl  again.  Then,  if  you  show  real  peni- 
tence for  your  folly  and  sin,  I  may  forgive  you.  But  you  must 
make  expiation,  as  all  who  wilfully  sin  should ;  and  till  you  show 
me  by  good  behavior,  by  remaining  contentedly  here,  that  you  do 
regret  the  past,  I  utterly  forbid  all  mention  of  Silas  Moore ;  for, 
at  present,  you  are  unworthy  of  so  good  a  man." 
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FAOB  TO  VACB. 

Babbib's  absence  from  the  homestead  where  her  aunt  dwelt 
create<f  little  surprise,  and  led  to  no  immediate  inquiries;  for  it 
was  known  that  she  was  a  spoilt  child,  indulged  and  thwarted  by 
tarns ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  at  the  prompting  of  some  sud- 
den whim,  or  urged  by  Silas  Moore,  whom  she  might  have  met,  she 
had  returned  home  to  her  mother.  It  was,  therefore,  not  till 
Elisha  had  fetched  Mrs.  Bell  up  to  the  parsonage  that  same  evening, 
and  she  had  been  for  some  minutes  with  Miss  Eliot,  that  she  lekmt 
how  her  child  had  been  saved,  and  was,  at  that  moment,  safe 
under  the  lady's  care. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  could  ha*  led  Barbie  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  enter  that  man's  doors,"  —  half  cried,  half  spoke  the 
weak  but  kindly  hearted  woman,  —  "  for  she  know'd  the  sort  o' 
name  he  holds  the  country  wide,  and  when  I  let  her  laugh  and 
joke  wi'  him  a  bit  in  our  houseplace,  I  meant  it  to  go  no  further. 
As  to  Robert  Moore,  it  wur  his  own  will  and  deed  he  came  after 
her,  though  I  ain't  far  wrong  in  thinking  it 's  been  the  bit  o'  land 
more  than  the  lass  that  wur  the  temptation.  Jonathan  wur  agin 
the  master's  coming,  though " 

"I  really  cannot  think,"  interrupted  Miss  Eliot,  "what  this 
man,  —  this  mere  common  wagoner,  —  can  have  to  do  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Moore  family.  He  seems  to  exercise  unlimited  power ; 
and  with  one  result  at  least,  if  there  is  none  worse,  —  that  of 
setting  strife  between  them." 

"  Weill  their  affairs  be  none  o'  mine, "'was  the  evasive  reply; 
**  though  Bobert  be,  to  my  thinking,  better  for  Barbie  tlian  the 
t'other.  He 's  a  good  bit  older,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  he  '11  have 
all  the  money,  and  that 's  summat  now  o'  days,  —  and  it  would 
ha'  been  better  fcr  Barbie  to  be  missis  at  the  Farm  than  in  a  poor 
man's  cottage.  I  do.'t  like  Silas ;  I  never  did,  —  a  proud  spirit 
Boch  as  hisi  and  an  empty  purse,  don't  do  together.  And  what 
18» 
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Jonathan  and  t'others  tell  me  on  about  him  and  Welton  giils  don't 
please  me,  that  t'a  dont" 

**  Certainly  not,  were  it  true,  but  it  is  not  My  own  opinion  of 
Silas  Moore  is  an  excellent  one.  I  think  him  an  honest,  worthy, 
and  upright  man,  and  deeply  and  sincerely  attached  to  Barbie. 
As  to  his  poverty^  I  think  you  make  a  mistake ;  the  old  grand- 
mother said  distinctly,  in  my  hearing,  that  by-and-by  he  would  be 
the  better  for  her  saving  ways." 

**  Ay !  she  may  say  so,  but  the  truth  goes  the  t'other  way.  She's 
made  a  will,  and  left  Bobert  every  acre  and  penny ;  and  this  be 
from  them  that  know.  But  whether  or  not.  Barbie  shan't  wi'  my 
consent  put  on  a  marriage  ring  of  Silas  Moore's  giving." 

**  She  will  not  have  the  opportunity,  I  fear,"  said  Mis% Eliot, 
austerely.  "  Silas  has  gone  some  distance  from  here ;  and,  after 
what  has  occurred,  I  certainly  think  Barbie  unworthy  of  him,  — 
at  least,  till  she  has  shown,  by  real  sorrow  and  penitence,  her 
regret  for  the  past" 

"  She  shall  ha'  no  need  to  regret  him,"  spoke  the  mother,  with 
ignorant  asperity,  —  "I  got  a  pound  i'  my  pocket  for  her,  and 
there^'s  the  houseplace  for  her  as  there's  always  been." 

"  From  which,  if  you  really  love  your  child,  you  will  let  me 
keep  her  for  a  time,  till  this  cloud  has  passed  over,  —  for  guard 
its  seci*et  as  we  will,  others  may  not  be  so  careful.  Indeed,  to 
speak  candidly,  you  have  unsettled  her  enough  by  what  has  already 
occurred,  and  if  she  returo,  the  evil  can  only  be  increased.  She 
does  not  like  Robert  Moore  ;  he  is  cold,  calculating,  and  old  enough 
to  be  her  father ;  and  to  attempt  to  force  her  into  marriage  with 
such  a  man  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  one,  I  am  earnestly  sure,  you 
would  live  to  regret  Let  Barbie  remain  here ;  she  has  done  very 
wrong,  and  her  subjection  to  one  who  knows  her  error,  and  the 
ruin  spared,  will  serve  her  through  many  a  year  of  after-life. 
And  none  more  readily  than  I  will-iu^knowlcdge  amendment  when 
it  is  deserved." 

"Well,  I'll  see  what  Barbie  says;"  and  with  this  the  good 
woman  followed  the  lady  to  the  girl's  room.  There  she  left  them 
together ;  and  when,  some  hour  after,  the  former  returned,  it  was 
in  quite  another  spirit  '  Touched  by  what  Barbie  had  imparted, 
more  so  by  her  pale  and  stricken  looks  and  real  indisposition,  and 
thoroughly  conscious  now  of  the  ruin  from  which  she  had  been 
rescued,  her  asperity  had  vanished,  and  her  gratitude  was  veiy 
sincere. 

*'To  think  of  the  villain,  and  his  plot!  Well,  he  shall  never 
darken  my  door  again  I    As  to  Barbie,  she  may  keep  here  a  bit. 
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na'anit  if  you  so  please,  for  she  wishes  it,  as  she's  mighty  fond  of 
you  I  Though  I  shall  miss  her  sadly.  Bui  if  E^e  gets  better,  I 
don't  care ;  and  so  I  thank  you,  and  only  wish  it  was  by  a  better 
way  than  worda" 

**  Let  her  follow  her  own  virtuous  inclination,  and  keep  her  from 
those  whose  pleasure  would  be  to  corrupt  her,  and  you  reward  me 
sufficiently." 

So  the  matter  was  thus  settled,  and  Barbie's  mother  went ;  and 
in  a  few  days,  Barbie  herself,  sincerely  sorry  and  subdued,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  go,  like  a  good  spirit,  about  the  house,  — 
and  proved,  as  heretofore,  the  most  dutiful,  as  she  was  the  freshest 
and  fairest,  of  little  handmaids.  But  though  she  never  recurred 
to  the  subject,  or  uttered  one  word  of  reproof,  Miss  Eliot  made  her 
feel,  by  distant  manner  and  concise  command,  that  her  error  was 
not  yet  redeemed,  and  that  probation  was  necessary.  Of  Silas 
Moore  no  word  was  ever  spoken. 

Thus  the  sun  of  a  still  more  blessed  peace  shone  within  the  old 
chambers  of  Mainstone  parsonage. 

It  would  have  been  perfect,  had  not  Mrs.  Jack  still  come  to  and 
fro.  As  yet  there  seemed  no  chance  of  her  dismissal ;  and  raids 
upon  the  henroost,  pantry,  dairy,  as  well  as  garden,  and  kitchen 
squabbles  between  her  and  Peggy,  and  Elisha,  were  still  con- 
tinuous. 

Bichard  Wenlock  had  called  at  the  parsonage  one  noon  when 
both  Elisha  and  Lis  mistress  wore  out,  so  that  nothing,  as  yet,  had 
been  done  about  the  new  plough,  though  Mr.  Itadnor  had  made 
inquiries  more  than  once  concerning  the  same. 

He  therefore  came  again ;  and  one  morning,  as  Miss  Eliot  sat 
writing  in  the  oak  parlor,  Elisha  announced,  and  ushered  in  a  very 
tall,  stout,  Herculean-framed  man,  —  this  was  the  engineer  and 
agricultural  mechanist  from  Horton  Wood.  His  manner  was 
simple,  easy,  and  perfectly  unaffected ;  and  his  speech  concise, 
almost  to  a  fault 

When  they  had  conversed  some  minutes,  Miss  Eliot  apologized, 
as  it  were,  for  what  might  seem  an  interference  in  a  matter  beyond 
her  province  of  duty. 

*' But  Mr.  Eadnor  delegates  all  businesa  matters  to  me,  at 

least  for  the  present ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  no  resource  but  to  act 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment" 

"  Were  there  more  of  this  action  in  the  world,  provided  woman's 
judgment  were  cultivated,  there  would  be  much  gain."  He  said 
this  in  his  dry,  somewhat  grim  way, — but  he  spoke  well,  though 
with  a  rough  provincial  accent    He  was  a  man  incapable  of  gloss. 
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or  a  enngle  aflBeotatian,  as  might  be  felt  and  knotm.  Ton  looked 
into  his  grave  and  thoughtful  faoe,  and  saw  there  the  expression 
of  truth,  —  rigid,  earnest  truth,— and  that  that  whioh  his  lips 
spoke,  that  the  soul  believed. 

« I  am  glad  that  your  opinions  are  so  liberal  towards  woman. 
It  shows  that  the  noble  books  I  saw  in  your  parlor  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  worthy  fruit.  Now,  as  to  the  plough ;  all  I  can  say, 
Mr.  Wenlock,  is,  let  it  be  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  kind. 
There  b  but  small  chance  of  error  in  running  currently  on  in 
directions  such  as  these." 

•*  The  principle  is  strictly  correct,  at  least  here." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Thus,  having  spoken  of  tho  plough,  it  ap. 
pears  to  me  that  much  might  bo  done  for  the  land  it  will  have  to 
till.  From  some  account-books  which  Mr.  Radnor  had  sent  in  to 
me  to  look  over,  I  see  that  the  average  production  has  gradually 
failed  for  many  successive  years ;  and,  as  his  income  suffers  there- 
by, something  should  be  done.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  land 
itself  seems  excellent" 

**  It  is  some  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  and  was  included 
anciently  in  the  inlying  pastures  of  the  Abbey  of  St  John's. 
Drainage,  manuring,  and  a  judicious  routine  of  crops  would,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  quadruple  the  produce." 

'*  It  shall  bo  done,  then.  For  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Wenlock,  my 
business  here  is  to  do  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  improve* 
ment  of  Mr.  Hadnor's  circumstances.  I  act  simply  as  the  agent  of 
his  friends,  who  could  only  meet  bis  singular  idiosyncrasy  by  the 
employment  of  indirect  means.  They  mourned  over  his  circum- 
stances, his  absolute  ruin,  as  I  may  truly  say ;  but  as  he  had  again 
and  again  refused  all  direct  methods  of  amelioration,  —  as  so  much 
domestic  detail  wan  involved,  and  as  a  woman  was  alone  likely  to 
dive  into  all  tho  mysteries  of  his  seryant's  flagrant  mismanage- 
ment, —  they  were  kind  enough  to  appoint  me  to  the  duty  involved. 
I  may,  therefore,  as  you  see,  act  as  respects  the  laud  as  well  as 
regards  the  household." 

She  waited  for  him  to  reply ;  but  as  he  did  not,  and  knowing 
not  as  yet  what  a  silent  man  he  was,  she  raised  her  face  to  look, 
for  it  had  been  bent  down  in  its  earnestness,  and  then  she  saw 
that  his  gaze  was  fixed  intently  on  her.  There  was,  however,  no 
perplexity,  as  observation  of  another  met  and  changed  it,  —  but 
if  motives  were  innocent,  the  logic  was  not  at  fault  Thought  was 
as  clearly  making  its  own  induQtion  as  to  what  was  truth,  as 
though  the  fact  were  written  and  placed  before  the  one  observed. 

**U  1  knew  how  to  make  a  commencement,  — if  I  could  find 
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any  one  with  knowledge  enough  to  take  the  whole  matter  in. hand, 
—the  rest  would  be  comparatively  easy." 

"  It  would,  if  Mr.  Badnor  had  not  to  be  referred  to." 

"  Certainly  not     His  friends  are  the  ultimatum,  not  himBel£" 

**  And  they  are  liberal,  and  funds  sufficient  ?  " 

"  On  both  points  I  can  give  a  strong  affirmative." 

*^  Then  much  may  be  done.  Only  were  Mr.  Badnor  to  be  a 
referee  on  any  given  point,  and  at  such  time  as  it  were  necessary 
to  consult  him,  one  might  wait  a  twelvemonth  for  an  answer.  Of 
course  this  would  not  do." 

**  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  From  what 
he  writes  to  me,  and  from  what  Elisha  tells  me,  he  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  domestic  rule,  and  would  be  simply  wilHng,  I 
daresay,  to  leave  all  other  matters  in  my  hands." 

'*  In  this  case,  and  with  sufficient  funds,  there  is  everything  to 
hope.  There  lives  in  Wclton  a  man  named  Dawson,  one  whom 
the  farmers  about  here  greatly  consult.  I  will  speak  to  him  if 
you  like,  and  come  with  him  some  morning  and  look  over  the 
land.  When  he  had  given  his  opinion,  it  would  be  easy  to  hire  a 
good  practical  working  man,  and  begin  improvements  at  once. 
Or  the  whole  land  might  be  let  under  an  improvement  lease,  if 
Mr.  Badnor's  consent  could  be  obtained. 

'*  No ;  I  would  rather  proceed  slowly,  and  hold  matters  in  my 
own  hands,  under  the  care  of  an  able  servant  Besides,  the 
amount  of  acres  is  but  small,  though  augmented  by  gifts  from 
several  holders  of  the  living ;  and  it  would  please  me  to  think 
that,  if  improvement  were  to  arise,  I  had  some  share  in  it  So, 
if  you  will  go  over  the  land  with  the  person  you  name,  any  re- 
muneration you  wish  shall  be  yours." 

«•  For  myself  I  speak  disinterestedly,  —  for  1  am  not  a  practical 
agriculturist,  though  1  know  a  good  deal  of  the  theory.  As  to  an 
opinion,  every  honest  man  ought  to  give  it  freely.  If  you  like,  I 
will  walk  over  the  land  with  you  now,  —  it  will  not  take  long." 

Phc  said  she  should ;  so,  rising  to  go  upstairs  to  put  on  her 
bonnet,  she  gave  him  a  book  to  look  at  meanwhile,  —  opening  it 
as  she  did  so,  and  laying  her  finger  on  a  certain  page.  The  book 
had  then  been  only  recently  published,  and  was  one  of  those  which 
are  a  mark  and  a  figure  in  their  age,  —  a  sign  upon  the  mountain- 
peaks  of  Time,  —  of  which  men  in  after-days  desciy  the  mighty 
influence. 

When  she  returned,  which  vgs  presently,  he  laid  down  the 
book. 

**  Do  you  like  the  passage  pointed  out,  Mr.  Wenlock?  " 
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"Tea." 

«*  I  fancied  you  would,  from  what  I  saw  of  your  own  book& 
Its  opinions  are  quite  to  my  taste, — enlarged,  liberal,  bold." 

'*  So  they  are  to  mine." 

This  was  all  that  was  said.  As  they  crossed  the  courtyard  to 
the  bridge,  Elisha  was  called  to  attend  upon  his  mistress,  and  to- 
gether they  proceeded  to  the  sunny  fields.  Here,  for  fall  an 
hour,  they  traversed  fallow,  pasture,  and  the  Horton  Wood  me- 
chanist, plodding  on  ahead,  examined  soil,  scanned  hedgerows, 
pulled  weeds,  traced  watercourses,  measured  levels,  and  stood 
often  for  whole  minutes  iir  deep  meditation.  Then,  quite  curtly, 
he  said,  —  this  must  be  done,  the  other  must  be  done,  this  and 
the  other  plan  followed,  —  and  all  this  with  a  brief  simplicity 
which  was  remarkable.  Alike  conversant,  as  it  seemed,  with  sci- 
entific agriculture  as  a  whole,  he  placed  this  and  that  necessity 
together  with  logical  precision,  and  stated  possible  results  with 
as  much  clearness  as  though  he  read  them  from  a  book.  Yet 
words  were  few,  though  paramount  He  crossed  the  breadth  of 
fields  without  breaking  silence,  and  he  left  to  Elisha  the  task  of 
assisting  his  mistress  over  the  stiles  and  rough  places.  He  was 
by  no  means  what  is  called  "  a  lady*s  man ;  "  for  two  thirds  of  the 
way  he  walked  across  those  sunny  fields,  he  forgot  that  a  woman 
was  present  Yet  in  his  manner  there  was  nothing  brutish  or 
clownish ;  when  courtesy  was  required,  there  it  was,  simple  and 
unaffected.  And  in  his  manner  towards  the  housekeeper,  particu- 
larly as  their  acquaintance  grew,  there  was  the  deference  of  a 
servant  to  a  much-honored  mistress. 

•*I  will  see  Dawson,"  he  said,  as  they  returned  to  the  court- 
yard, and  he  mounted  his  horso,  *'  and  come  over  with  him  soon." 

'*Do  so,  and  remember  me  to  the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Wenlock." 

**  I  did  not  like  to  speak  of  it  before,"  he  said,  a  little  hesita- 
tingly ;  **  but  she  begged  to  be  respectfully  mentioned  to  you." 

*'  Thank  you.     She  was  very  kiud  and  hospitable." 

"  She  is  not  often  so,"  he  adJod  grimly,  as  a  half-satiric  smile 
flitted  across  his  strong  and  manly  countenance ;  "  but  she  was 
greatly  taken  with  your  suavity.  So  that  any  time  you  will  rest 
by  our  fire,  or  break  our  bread,  on  your  way  to  Wclton,  she  will 
be  glad."  He  did  not  say  he  should  be  glad,  —  though,  perhaps, 
he  meant  so. 

**I  will  not  forget  to  call,  Mr.  Wenlock,  when  opportunity 
permits."  As  she  said  so  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  was  about  to 
move  away,  but  she  held  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it  as  a  servant  would  take  that  of  a  highly  honored 
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mistress,  — cohered  it  with  bis  hand  rather  than  shook  it,  -*and 
as  the  great,  half-swart  fingers  enoompassed  it,  as  a  rough  sea- 
riiell  its  pearl,  she  felt  that  every  fibre  trembled.  Then,  as  it 
left  his,  he  rode  away. 

"  He 's  a  mighty  cleyer  man,  isn't  he,  missis  ?  "  said  Elisha, 
as  he  watched  the  rider  towards  the  white  gate. 

**  Very,  filisha,'*  was  the  concise  answer ;  and  his- mistress  went 
indoors. 

In  spite  of  his  hypochondriacism,  which,  to  say  the  tmth,  was 
lessening  day  by  day,  as  clouds  in  the  presence  of  a  genial  sun, 
Mr.  Badnor  had  become  latterly  very  fond  of  a  quiet  gossip  with 
Elisha  on  domestic  topics.  It  generally  took  place  while  the  old 
servant  waited  at  dinner ;  and  in  this  way  it  led  to  a  new  bond 
of  service,  asked  and  tenderly  performed,  between  the  quaint  gen- 
tleman and  his  housekeeper. 

Elisha,  relating  a^ah  events  of  the  morning  as  discretion  ren- 
dered fit  for  his  master's  ear,  talked  of  the  land  and  what  Richard 
Wenlock  had  said. 

"There,  Elisha,  there,"  interrupted  Mr.  Radnor,  somewhat 
abruptly:  *'I  don't  want  to  hear  more  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  one 
I  am  quite  willing  to  defer  to  the  control  of  others.  But,  —  but, 
—  at  what  hour  does  your  mistress  dine  ?  "   , 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  —  if  you  please,  sir,  — "  and  Elisha's 
embarrassment  was  so  great,  that  he  stopped  short  and  said  no 
more. 

"  What,  Elisha! "  and  Mr.  Radnor  looked  round  impatiently. 

•*  Why.  sir,  maybe  I  ought  not  to  tell  you  what's  the  real  truth. 
But  missis,  ar,  —  that 's  to  say  generally,  don't  dine  till  you  have 
had  yours.  Old  Peggy  warms  it  up  a  bit,  and  that  just  do^  — 
for  she 's  the  contentedest  little  crc'tur  about  eating  and  drinking 
as  ever  was.  Them  days  that  she's  going  out,  or  the  ladies  from 
Brooklow  are  coming  over  to  see  her,  she  has  dinner  earlier,  -^ 
but  it  ain't  often.  As  to  the  kitchen,  — things  are  mended  a  deal 
there, — and  me,  and  Peggy,  and  Barbie,  have  as  comfortable  a 
home  as  servants  ever  had,  —  missis  never  forgets  its," 

The  old  servant  spoke  the  last  pronoun  with  great  emphasis,  — 
as,  directly  or  tacitly,  he  was  always  impressing  upon  his  master's 
mind  the  obvious  contrast  between  the  present  and  former  domes- 
tic rule. 

"  Barbie  ?  "  said  Mr.  Radnor,  inquiringly: 

«  Yes,  sir,  Mrs.  Bell's  daughter.  She  that  lives  at  the  <  Brown 
Hen '  on  the  Losely  road.  Missis  never  said  a  word  about  it ; 
but  from  what  I  hc»ur,  and  there 's  a  deal  o'  talk  the  country  wide, 
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the  poor  lass  got  into  some  trouble  with  that  Greene,  the  doctor, 
—  and  so  she  brought  her  here,  and  very  tidy  and  useful  the  girl 
is.  As  to  missis,  she  follows  her  about  just  as  the  peacocks  or 
Fleokie  do  you,  sir  I " 

«'  Ah  I  I  should  think  as  much  I " 

Haying  made  this  rejoinder,  Mr.  Radnor  was  for  some  time 
silent     At  length  he  said :  — 

"  At  tea  time,  Elisha,  I  will  have  a  note  prepared  for  your 

mistress.     When  what  I  shall  request  in  it  is  put  in  force,  mind 

•  you  always  carry  in  the  best  fruit  for  her  table.     It  can't  be  long 

now,  I  suppose,  till  the  early  nectarines  on  the  south  wall  are 

fit?" 

*'  In  about  ten  days,  sir.** 

"  Then  let  them  be  for  the  housekeeper." 

When  Elisha  that  evening  carried  in  his  master's  tea,  he  re- 
turned with  this  note  to  his  mistress :  —         . 

'*  Mr.  Kadnor  has  heard  incidentally  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment  of  dinner,  as  regards  himself  and  his  housekeeper.  It  would 
save  trouble,  as  well  as  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  if  henceforth 
the  housekeeper  would  dine  at  Mr.  Radnor's  hour ;  have  the  table 
laid  in  her  own  room,  carve,  and  send  in  his  dinner,  as  she  is 
good  enough  to  do  tea.  Mr.  Radnor  is  already  gratefully  obliged 
to  his  housekeeper's  skilfulness  of  rule,  and  this  alteration  will 
add  further  to  existing  obligations." 

Miss  Eliot  read,  smiled,  said  nothing.  That  day,  Mr.  Radnor 
had  his  dinner  carved  and  sent  in,  —  even  to  the  early  straw- 
berries of  his  dessert,  —  a  tender  hand  laid  them  on  the  plate. 

A  week  or  two  had  gone  by,  when  one  afternoon,  just  as  the 
old  servant  had  placed  the  rich-hued  nectarines  on  his  mistress's 
table,  there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  porch-door.  Answering  it, 
Elisha,  after  some  minutes'  absence,  brought  in  a  card,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  "Rev.  John  Walcot,  Rrooklow  Rectory,"  and 
immediately  after  there  entered  the  same  tall  dark-hued  man 
Miss  Eliot  had  met  on  the  day  of  her  first  visit  >to  the  Whitelocks' 
home. 

Regarding  her  probably  as  a  mere  servant,  he  glanced  round 
with  a  curiosity  which  left  nothing  in  the  room  unscanned,  and, 
walking  towards  one  of  the  distant  windows,  turned  and  faced  her 
whilst  he  spoke :  — 

*'  Mr.  Radnor's  housekeeper,  I  think." 

'*  Yes." 

She  had  risen  as  he  came  in ;  but  now  seeing  the  way  he  meant 
to  treat  her,  she  reseated  herself  when  she  had  rung  for  Elisha, 
«nd  resumed  her  task  of  preparing  Mr.  Radnor's  dessert 
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"I  have  seen  your  master,  and  he  refers  me  to  you,  as  to  some 

Capers  relating  to  a  highway  which  divides  our  respective  parishes ; 
ut  I  can  spedc  to  old  Wigpit     Have  yon  been  here  long  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  this  last  impertinent  question;  bat  said 
quietly,  — 

*'  If  Mr.  Walcot  will  give  me  the  name  of  what  he  requires  I 
will  look  for  them,  as  Mr.  Badnor  sent  me  in  a  mass  of  papers  the 
other  day." 

"No;  I  will  speak  to  Wigpit    Have  you  been  here  long?  " 

"  Not  very/' 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Radnor's  friends  are  aware.  Beyond  that,  I  think  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  answer  questions." 

'*  Certainly  not.  If  there  is  necessity  for  the  concealment  of 
80  simple  a  thing,  I  am  the  last  to  inquire." 

Without  taking  notice  of  this  answer.  Miss  Eliot  put  the  fairest 
nectarines  on  the  plate ;  and,  this  ready,  the  old  servant  carried 
it  away.  During  these  processes  the  stranger  still  kept  standing 
and  watching  the  housekeeper. 

"  My  friend  Badnor  has,  I  see,  a  veiy  thoughtful  housekeeper. 
May  I  ask  you  your  name  ?    Is  it  Mrs.  or  Miss  ?  " 

<•  I  am  called  Miss  Eliot.** 

"  Well,  Miiis  Eliot,  some  inquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me 
concerning  your  position  here.  This  is  why  I  ask  what  may  other- 
wise seem  impertinent" 

"  I  can  refer  you  to  Mr.  Simeon  at  Oxford.  This  is  alll  am 
called  upon  to  say." 

The  stranger  made  no  direct  answer,  but  drawing  a  chair  to 
the  table,  sat  down.  He  was  bent  upon  scrutiny,  she  saw,  and 
she  was  resolved  to  baffle  him. 

"  Mr.  Walcot,  if  a  resident  in  this  neighborhood,  should  be 
aware  that  Mr.  Radnor's  late  servant  is  a  woman  of  sufficiently 
malicious  character  to  set  evil  reports  afloat  of  those  who,  she  may 
fancy,  have  injured  her,  or  who  stand  in  her  way.  For  the  rest 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  called  upon  to  answer  why  I  am 
here,  and  who  I  am,  or  that  Mr.  Badnor  should  be  explicit  as  to 
why  he  chooses  to  employ  one  servant  instead  of  another." 

"  Servant?"  he  questioned,  with  a  smile. 

*•  Mr.  Walcot  at  least  treats  mc  as  one,  and  addresses  me  as  one." 

*'  I  forgot  for  the  instant  what  1  bad  heard  and  now  see.     Ser- 
vants do  not  usually  pay  their  master*s  debts,  copy  his  sermons, 
or  read  his  books;  neiUier  have  they  the  breeding  and  education 
of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen." 
14 
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Slie  fluslied  a  little,  but,  without  answering,  stripped  a  clien; 
from  its  stalk. 

''  If  I  have  been  in  error,  yon  must  pardon  me.  As  to  the 
papers  t  first  spoke  of,  I  will  take  them.  Can  they  be  readily 
found?" 

"  If  you  will  summon  the  servant,  he  shall  fetch  the  packet  from 
the  oak  parlor." 

He  obeyed  her  at  once,  though  his  manner  in  first  entering  the 
room  had  been  one  so  expressive  of  insolent  contempt  When 
Elisha  brought  the  papers,  his  mistress  quietly  looked  them  over, 
as  though  no  watchful  stranger  were  present.  During  this  pro- 
cess he  had  risen,  paced  the  room  up  and  down,  examined  the 
watch  she  had  laid  on  the  mantel- shelf,  the  needlework  in  its  tiny 
basket,  the  miscellaneous  books  scattered  here  and  there. 

**  Do  you  read  German  ?  "  he  asked,  as,  stopping  in  his  restless 
walk,  he  came  near. 

**  Yes." 

«  Speak  it?" 

"Yes." 

He  seemed  about  to  ask  further  questions,  but  she  rose,  placed 
the  paper  he  needed  on  the  table  before  him,  and  rung  the  bell. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  remain  further,  as  I  have  business  to 
occupy  me ;  and  what  more  you  wish  to  learn  can  Jbe  answered 
by  Mr.  Radnor's  clerk." 

He  was  about  to  speak  as  he  held  out  his  hand ;  but,  affecting 
not  to  sec  it,  she  moved  to  the  low  window,  passed  out  into  the 
garden,  and  there  remained  a  time. 

When  she  came  back  Mr.  Walcot  was  gone. 

To  the  long  continuous  spring  and  summer  weather  there  suc- 
ceeded a  week  of  cold  and  rain.  The  grass  in  the  fields  and 
orchard,  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  garden,  drooped  saturated 
towards  the  earth ;  thick  rain-clouds  hid  all  presence  of  the  sun 
—  and  gloom,  and  damp,  and  torpor  seemed  present  within  as 
without  the  house.  To  dissipate  these,  fires  were  lighted,  and 
none  burnt  more  brightly  than  that  in  Mr.  Radnor's  study ;  but, 
in  spite  of  this,  his  old  morbidness  had  returned,  and  £lisha*s 
reports  from  day  to  day  gave  sadness  to  his  thoughtful  house- 
keeper. 

One  morning,  when  this  downright  rain  had  lasted  full  a  week, 
the  sun  cleared  its  way  through  the  heavy  vapory  clouds,  and, 
shining  with  shortlived  bnghtness,  dried  up  the  field  and  garden 
paths,  and  invited  all  within  the  house  abroad.  Early- in  the  day 
Miss  Eliot  walked  over  to  a  farm  where  she  hild  business  to  trans- 
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act;  and  Mr.  Badnor,  after  TisitiDg  bis  favorite  flotrer-leds* 
paoed.up  and  down  his  sonnj  terrace  with  Peri  and  Pearl  as  his 
loving  escort  Then  came  the  dinner-hour,  and  after  it  Elisha 
rode  off  to  Welton,  where  he  had  divers  household  missions  to 
fulfil;;  and  Barbie,  whose  mother  had  been  far  from  well,  went 
home  to  spend  some  hours.  Miss  Eliot  was  thus  alone  in  the 
house  with  old  Peggy  and  Mr.  Badnor. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  the  housekeeper  lay  resting  on 
the  sofa,  old  Peggy  came  to  say  that  she  needed  to  go  home  for 
awhile,  as  a  well-to-do  relative  had  come  from  a  distance,  and 
wanted  to  see  her. 

"  Go,  Peggy,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  **  and  don't  huny  back,  or, 
indeed,  come  down  the  hill  again  to-day.  Barbie  will  return 
early  I  daresay." 

"But  what  will  you  do  at  tea-time,  or  if  master  rings  his 
bell?" 

Mr.  Badnor  rarely  does  so  at  this  time  of  day,  so  we  '11  take  the 
chances,  Peggy.  If  he  should,  I  can  try  and  find  Daniel ;  and 
■3  for  tea,  we  can  have  it  an  hour  later." 

So  the  good  soul  went,  and  the  house  was  profoundly  stilL 
Presuming  that  Mr.  Badnor  ivas  in  his  study,  AOss  Eliot,  as  she 
passed  on  her  way  upstairs  on  some  errand,  locked  the  porch-door, 
the  door  intervening  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen,  and  put 
the  bolt  on  that  which  led  out  beside  the  greenhouse  into  the  gar- 
den, — as,  in  case  Mr.  Badnor  needed  to  pass,  he  could  put  back 
the  bolt  then  as  at  other  times.  These  precautions  were  neither 
unwise  nor  unnecessary ;  for  though  Betty  Jack  had  been  absent 
from  Mainstone  now  for  some  days,  it  was  never  known  at  what 
hour  she  might  return,  or  upon  what  point  her  next  raid  might  be 
directed.  Little  as  in  the  abstract  ^e  feared  this  woman,  Miss 
Eliot  felt  always  some  heaviness  of  heart  concerning  her. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on.  a  fresh  storm  gathered,  and  in  a  little 
while  burst  forth.  For  an  hour-it  niined  incessantly,  —  and  when 
this  grew  less,  premature  night  had  set  in.  Here  and  there  a 
patch  of  waning  light  flecked  the  horizon,  or  a  flash  of  exhausted 
lightning  gleamed  for  an  instant,  and  was  gone ;  otherwise,  the 
looms  were  all  shadowed  in  thick-gathering  gloom. 

As  she  sat  in  the  oriel  watching  the  Storm,  and  those- wonderful 
fires  upon  the  great  moorland  ridge,  which  no  darkness  could 
wholly  shadow,  and  no  amount  of  rain  short  of  a  deluge  quench, 
— a  loud  quick  ring  shook  the  porch-door  bell.  Wondering  who 
it  could  be,  as  Barbie  would  not  return  in  such  a  storm,  Misa 
Eliot  for  a  moment  hesitated,  and  the  ring  ^ms  repeated.    As  she 
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hurried  to  «ee  wlio  it  was,  Wolf's  scratching  against  the  door  met 
her  car,  and  she  knew  it  to  be  Mr.  Iladnor.  Giving  one  look, 
therefore,  as  she  drew  it  back,  and  seeing  it  to  be  him,  she  stepped 
behind,  and  allowed  him  to  enter. 

**J3  that  yon,  Elisha?"  he  said,  as  he  passed  forwards  with 
saturated  garments. 

"  No,  sir,  —  it  is  your  housekeeper." 

He  made  no  reply,  —  did  not  even  turn  round,  —  but,  hanging 
up  his  dripping  hat,  went  slowly  upstairs. 

*•  He  must  have  a  fire,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and,  therefore,  it 
comes  to  this  at  last.  I  must  face  him,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not" 

So,  opening  his  study-door,  and  finding  the  fire  Taid  ready,  she 
lighted  it,  threw  on  some  sere  wood  from  a  basket  hard  by,  placed 
his  chair  beside  it,  and  his  study-gown  and  slippers.  Then  she 
hastened  to  the  kitchen,  made  the  tea,  and  brought  the  tea-things 
to  her  favorite  parlor. 

He  soon  came  downstairs,  closed  the  study-door,  and  she  could 
hear  him  draw  his  chair  to  the  now  bright  fire.  But,  though  she 
widted  some  time,  he  did  not  summon  her,  or  give  other  sign  of 
his  presence. 

It  was  now  quite  dusk  in  the  oak  parlor,  save  the  bright  gleam 
of  the  fire,  which  lent  light  enough,  and  glithsred  upon  the  tinted 
oriel  panes,  and  passed  out  on  to  the  mass  of  foliage  beyond. 
Peggy  had  been  baking  that  day,  so  that  there  was  abundance  of 
delicate  cakes  and  dainty  bread.  Preparing  some  of  either,  she 
poured  out  his  accustomed  cup  of  tea ;  put  both  on  a  salver,  and 
took  them  to  the  study-door. 

A  knock',  several  times  repeated,  louder  and  louder ;  at  last  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  Come  in  I" 

The  housekeeper  went  in ;  but  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  but 
sat  bending  towards  the  fire,  as  though  he  were  cold.  Except  for 
the  blaze  the  room  was  dark,  and  to  his  dull  sight  its  shadows 
must  have  been  manifold. 

She  put  the  tray  down  gently,  not  liking  to  disturb  his  quaint 
humor,  and  was  stealing  away  again,  when  he  said  in  a  very  low 
and  broken  voice :  — 

**  Is  it  the  housekeeper  ?  " 

'•Yes,  sir." 

"  And  your  name  is  Eliot  ?  " 

<'  I  am  called  so." 

<*If  I  preferred  to  call  you  by  a  Christian  name,  would  you 
object  ?    It  would  be  easier  to  me,  —  it  might  make  my  nervous- 
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nesB  on  oar  first  aoquaintaQce  less,  becan^  I  have  bmm  accustomed 
to  call  those  around  me  bj  familiar  names ;  and  should  like  to 
80  call  you,  because  of  being  so  indebted  to  your  incomparablo 
service." 

**  Certainly,  if  you  please ;  what  name  would  you  like  to  call 
me?" 

**  Charlotte,  if  you  will  permit  me.  It  was  the  name  of  a  very 
dear  pupil,  who  has  long  forgotten.  I  fear,  her  Roger  Ascham." 

"  Indeed,  sir  I  Well  I  as  a  name  makes  little  difference,  yoa 
can  call  me  Charlotte." 

*■  lliank  you,  —  thank  you,  very  heartily.  The  privilege  lessens 
at  once  my  despotic  nervousness." 

*'  I  am  glad  of  it,  sir.  Anything  which  lessens  that  is  a  gain. 
17ow,  will  you  take  your  tea?  I  am  going.  When  you  need  me, 
you  have  but  to  ring." 

"  Going !     What  for  ?    Where  ?  " 
"  To  my  own  tea-table  in  the  oak-parlor." 
**  Cannot  you  bring  your  cups  and  saucers  here,  and  sit  with  me?  " 
*«  If  you  please." 

**  Of  course,  I  please  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  father."  Then,  after  a  pause,  ''I  have  always 
intended  this,  as  soon  as  the  ice  of  our  first  acquaintance  was 
broken ;  and  now  it  is,  we  will  begin  our  domestic  life  at  once, 
l^ow,  will  you  come  away  from  the  back  of  my  chair,  round  to  the 
fire?" 

He  repeated  this  a  time  or  two,  —  at  length  a  little  impatiently, 
though  without  turning  round  to  look,  —  for  she  stayed  to  draw 
the  black  lace  of  her  head-dress  more  fully  over  her  abundant 
hair.  At  last  she  came  round  the  table,  and  stood  sideways  to 
him  in  the  glow  of  the  fire.  For  the  first  moment  he  affected  not 
to  look  at  her,  though  it  was  plain  to  see  he  did  so  furtively  and 
indirectly.  Then  he  looked  up  more  fully,  scanned  her,  and 
seemed  satisfied.  A  deep  pcac«  hushed  at  once  the  nervous,  anx- 
ious perturbation  marked  in  his  countenance. 

*•  Charlotte,  will  you  fetch  in  your  cups,  and  light  the  lamp?" 
She  obeyed  without  speaking ;  and,  fetching  the  tea-things  and 
lier  own  lamp,  lighted  it. 

When  this  was  done,  and  she  had  drawn  a  chair  to  the  table 
and  sat  down,  Mr.  Radnor  unfolded  a  large  newspaper,  and  held 
it  towards  her. 

'*  Will  you  hold  up  this  sheet,  and  see  if  there  is  an  adveitise- 
ment  at  the  top  of  the  page?  "  and  he  named  some  trivial  cir* 
eumstance  to  which  it  referred. 
14* 
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She  obeyed,  and  read  it  to  him. 

His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  wrist  and  arm  all  ihe  time ;  but 
if  he  sought  for  any  sign  by  which  he  might  make  his  recognition 
■are,  it  was  in  yain ;  for  his  sight  was  dim,  and  a  neat  muslin 
sleeve  was  buttoned  tight  around. 

••  That  will  do,  —  now  let  us  proceed  with  tea." 

He  scarcely  spoke  another  word  during  the  light  refection, 
though  accepting  what  she  ofiered  him  with  brief  thanks. 

>Vhen  tea  was  over,  she  set  the  things  aside,  and  made  aa 
though  to  go. 

••  Can't  you  stay,  Charlotte  ?  " 

"Certainly,  if  you  please." 

**  Do,  and  read  to  me.  Here  is  a  quarterly,  with  a  good  theo- 
logical article." 

He  opened  the  book  at  a  certain  page,  and  handed  it  to  her, 
So  she  reseated  herself,  and  read,  vcxy  quietly  and  unfalteringly, 
considering  that  his  gaze  never  left  her  countenance.  At  last  she 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  and  broke  the  English  sentence. 

*'  Why  have  you  done  that?  You  have  skipped  a  sentence  out 
of  Calvin's  *Institutio  Beligionis  Christianie.' " 

"  I  am  not  erudite,  Mr.  Kadnor." 

**  Never  mind.  Read  what  you  have  before  you,  and  I  will 
forgive  false  quantities." 

She  read  a  little  falteringly,  and  so  onward  to  the  English. 

"  Stay  a  moment  You  want  practice ;  but  you  read  almost  as 
well  as  my  little  Tullia  would  surely  do.    Oo  on,  I  am  listening." 
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As  respected  his  housekeeper,  Mr.  Radnor's  melancholy  lessened 
gradually  from  that  evening  of  their  first  interview.  He  was  shy, 
quiet,  a  little  reserved,  and  this  was  all.  Henceforth,  at  his  own 
request,  they  dined,  took  tea,  and  occasionally  spent  the  evening 
together ;  but  ho  purposely,  as  it  seemed,  avoided  all  topics  of  a 
confidential  nature,  —  rarely  spoke  of  Mr.  Simeon,  scarcely  above 
once  or  so  of  Mrs.  Jack ;  and  yet  it  was  pretty  evident  that  ho 
watched  with  anxious,  if  covert  solicitude,  every  act  and  look  of 
the  stranger  who  ruled  his  home.  That  ho  suspected  her  to  be 
other  than  she  professed,  he  gave  sufficient  evidence  by  the  limit- 
less confideuce  he  reposed  in  her,  and  by  the  footing  of  equality 
on  which  they  met ;  bui  that  he  knew  her  he  gave  no  sign.  Ho 
treated  her  as  a  somewhat  reserved  father  might  an  elder  daughter, 
—  watched  for  her,  asked  for  her,  deputed  her  to  do  this  and  that, 
yet  otherwise  said  little,  but,  like  a  man  who  had  suddenly  real* 
ized  some  passionately  longed  for  and  yet  impossible  dream, 
enjoyed  in  silence  whilst  he  might,  lest  by  inquiry,  or  any 
demonstration,  his  blessed  vision,  his  good  fairy,  might  vanish 
from  his  hearth* 

Fine  weather  succeeded  the  week  of  storms.  Mr.  Badnor  kept 
much  cot  of  doors,  traversed  his  favorite  terrace  up  and  down, 
caressed  his  pets,  and  even  ventured  by  degrees  as  far  as  the 
poultry  yard,  —  having  first  ascertained,  by  quiet  inquiry  from 
Elisha,  whether  Mr&  Jack  were  at  home  or  not  But  happily  she 
kept  much  away,  —  or  at  least  ostensiUy  so ;  for  though  not  seen 
in  the  body  by  any  of  the  household,  her  recent  visitations  were 
none  the  less  a  j^pable  fact  A  missing  slice  of  four  or  five 
pounds  weight  out  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  some  score  eggs,  or  the 
absence  of  that  morning's  newly  churned  butter,  were  the  signs 
that  the  brownie  had  paid  a  flitting  visit,  it  was  rumored  that 
sho  had  taken  a  cottage  in  what  was  called  Thomhill  Chase,  — 
a  solitary  woodland  spot,  not  far  from  the  hall ;  but  if  she  had, 
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she  still  kept  possession  of  her  rooms  at  the  parsons^.  When 
people  least  suspected,  she  was  in  them ;  frequently  all  through 
the  night  a  candle  burnt ;  then  for  several  days  all  would  be  still 
and  dark ;  and  then  the  next  thing  would  be,  —  when  nobody  in 
the  least  expected,  —  she  could  be  heard  moving  to  and  fro,  and 
this  not  always  as  though  she  were  sJone.  On  one  or  more  occa- 
sions, she  came  as  if  to  renew  her  permanent  reddenoe,  —  entered 
the  kitchen,  gave  orders  which  nobody  attended  to,  attempted  to 
hector  with  her  old  degree  of  vigor,  went  hither  and  thither  with 
an  utterly  absurd  show  of  authority ;  but  her  day  of  power  was 
gone,  —  the  hand  6f  rule  was  too  firm  for  her  to  move ;  and  thus, 
with  all  her  insolent  and  ignorant  spirit  of  bravado,  with  all  her 
threats  of  divulging  some  fatal  secrets  belonging  to  the  poor  gen- 
tleman she  had  so  long  victimized,  she  could  not  face  the  quiet 
contempt  with  which  she  was  treated,  or  the  seom  in  which  she 
was  held.  She  therefore  fell  back  upon  the  practice  of  the  brownie 
arts,  —  the  robbing  of  henroosts,  the  despoiling  of  dairy  and 
larder,  the  stripping  of  orchard  and  garden. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  —  till  she  found  the  utter  inutility 
of  so  doing — Miss  Eliot  made  complaint  to  Mr.  Badnor;  but 
the  conversation  generally  began  and  ended  thus :  — 

**  Mr.  Radnor,  I  am  sorry  to  have  ag^  to  make  complaint  of 
Mts.  Jack ;  but  her  conduct  this  morning  was  very  bad." 

Mr.  Badnor,  quickly ;  —  "I  regret  this,  —  I  did  hope  that  good 
Betty  would  have  seen  that  obedience  is  the  better  part.'' 

**  Obedience,  Mr,  Badnor  I  "  is  the  somewhat  indignant  reply, 
—  **  it  is  absurd  to  expect  obedience  or  truth  from  such  a  woman. 
But  I  do  not  refer  to  a  matter  of  this  sort  at  present ;  but  to  her 
wholesale  purloinings  from  the  larder,  —  a  leg  of  lamb,  some 
patties  —  " 

Mr.  Badnor,  again  quickly :  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  — > 
but  perhaps  the  poor  woman  wanted  a  little  change  of  diet" 

**  Mr.  Badnor,  sentimentalism  must  be  put  aside,  —  we  must 
speak  of  this  woman,  —  she  must  be  fully  and  finally  dismissed." 

**  No,  no,  —  for  God's  sake,  Charlotte,  do  not  speak  of  her 
to-night,  —  do  not  shadow  this  sunny  hour, — recollect  what  for 
years  my  life  has  been." 

<' Because  I  do  recollect  this,  —  because  I  forget  nothing,  Mr. 
Badnor,  —  we  must  speak  of  this  woman.  She  must  be  dismissed, 
or  I  must  go." 

*'  No,  I  cannot  spare  you.  Miss  Eliot  Charlotte,  where  should 
I  look  for  a  housekeeper?  But  let  us  dismiss  this  subject  to- 
night It  is  a  very  painful  onei— its  sorrow  is  that  of  others 
rather  tihan  mine." 

ft 
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"If  80,  then  yon  at  least,  Mr.  Badnor.  fihould  be  spared  from 
BufifcriDg.  Many  wounds  in  this  life  must  be  cured,  — >  CTcn  though 
it  be  painful  so  to  do.  We  must  cauterize  often  before  we  can 
heal." 

"  I  know  it,  —  I  know  it ;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  fear,  or  make 
revelations  just  at  present  Spare  me  to-night,  — let  us  speak  of 
something  else,  I  beseech  you  I " 

She  smiles  at  his  weakness,  —  at  his  utter  want  of  faith  in  him- 
self and  others ;  but  she  obeys  him,  seeing  the  earnestness  of  his 
eotreaty.  —  and  so  the  subjact  is  for  the  present  dropped. 

But  though  thus  temporarily  foiled  on  a  Tery  important  point 
Id  relation  to  household  comfort  and  well-being,  and  seeing  clearly 
that  nothing  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  Mr.  Eadnor's  wav- 
ering imbecility, — courageous  on  paper  or  in  certain  moods,  but 
hopelessly  weak,  as  far  as  experience  had  yet  gone,  when  brought  to 
hoQ  any  appeal  relating  to  the  household  incubus,  —  Miss  £liot 
proceeded  firmly,  and  in  perfect  self-reliance,  in  respect  to  all  other 
matters.  In  the  interval  which  had  now  elapsed  since  Richard 
Wenlock's  first  visit  to  Mainstone  parsonage,  the  housekeeper  had 
seen  him  again  and  again.  Dawson  from  Welton  had  been  over 
the  land,  —  had  given  his  advice,  and  written  out  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion ;  and,  through  his  recommendation,  a  farmer  had  been  hired, 
who  now,  for  the  past  fortuight,4iad  been  a  lodger  at  the  Giles's 
cottage  up  the  hill.  Thus  everything  went  onwards  progressively 
and  welL 

On  several  occasions  Elisha  had  driven  her  to  Welton  ;  and,  on 
this  early  autumn  morning,  she  had  gone  again,  on  business  of 
various  kinds.  Mr.  Badnor,  waited  upon  by  Barbie,  to  whose 
presence  he  was  now  in  some  degree  accustomed,  dined  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  whilst  his  little  rosebud  of  a  waiting  maid  cleared  away, 
he  inquired  at  what  hour  her  mistress  would  be  bacL 

"  By  your  usual  tea-hour,  sir,  I  think." 

**  Very  good,  — excellent     Tell  Peggy  to  make  a  cake." 

''Please,  sir,  she  has.  Miss  Eliot* ordered  that  cveiy thing 
should  be  ready  by  seven  o'clock,  as  she  is  going  io  spend  the 
evening  in  the  green  parlor  and  read  to  you." 

A  little  flush  suffused  Mr.  Badnor's  scholar-like  face;  he  bent 
his  head  meditatively,  and  said,  as  though  to  himself,  **  Charlotte 
won't  have  dined,  —  what  can  be  done  ?  " 

Barbie  was  half-way  across  the  room ;  ^ut,  stopping  short  with 
a  tray  in  her  hand,  she  said,  half-archly :  — 

*'  Miss  Eliot  will  not  need  more  than  tea,  sir ;  for  she's  to  stop 
on  her  way  back,  at  Horton  Wood,  and  take  an  early  cup  with  old 
Mt&  Wenlock." 
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"  Wenlock,  —  what  I    Is  that  Bichard  Wenlock's  mother  ?  ** 
•*  No,  sir,  —  his  aunt     A  doious  old  body  to  most  folks,  but 
mighty  kind  to  Miss  Eliot." 

**  And  Richard  Wenlock's  often  here,  —  is  n't  he  ?  " 
**  Yes,  sir;  but  it's  mostly  to  speak  to  Jordan,  the  new  baili£ 
He  don't  often  see  Miss  Eliot ;  and  when  he  does,  he  scarcely 
says  six  words.  As  folks  in  these  parts  say,  he 's  a  quick  brain, 
but  a  slow  tongue.  But  he 's  mighty  clever,  —  it  w&s  said  in  our 
house  the  t'  other  day  that  the  farming  engines  he 's  making  for 
Squire  Breere  are  wonderful  things,  and  may  put  back  in  his 
pocket  more  pounds  than  the  Squire  up  at  Mainstone  has  robbed 
him  of" 

**  Indeed  I  '^  And  this  was  Mr.  Radnor's  only  reply,  as  his  head 
sank,  and  he  lapsed  into  silence. 

By  and  by  he  rose,  and  went  forth  into  the  garden ;  and  there, 
after  some  meditative  pacing  up  and  down,  he  looked  round  for 
his  pets,  Peri  and  Pearl,  and  even  Eleckie.  But  latterly  they 
had  all  three  in  association  taken  to  preen  themselves  on  one  or 
other  of  the  oak  parlor  windows,  which  looked  garden- ward,  —  a 
thing  never  known  in  Jack-days ;  and  there  they  were  now  perch- 
ed, in  full  enjoyment  of  tlic  rich,  warm  glory  of  the  afternoon. 
He  therefore  fetched  some  barley,  and  coming  to  where  they  were, 
scattered  it  on  the  window-ledges,  and  caressed  them  as  he  paced 
a  few  short  steps  to  and  fro.  As  he  did  this,  his  gaze  fell  within 
the  room,  and,  attracted  by  its  altered  state  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
he  pushed  one  of  the  casements  a  little  wider  open,  and  looked 
within.  Newly  carpeted,  —  the  carved  panelling  varnished,  —  the 
buffet  doors  on  their  hinges,  —  many  articles  of  modem  furniture 
set  about,  —  plenty  of  books,  paper,  work,  and  gathered  flowers 
filling  the  various  tables,  —  the  place  looked  as  though  changed 
by  the  hand  of  a  necromancer.  A  small  table,  placed  near  one  of 
the  casements,  and  therefore  more  palpable  to  his  imperfect  sight, 
arrested  his  attention ;  for  on  it  lay  more  than  one  heap  of  vari- 
ous-sized books.  Beaching  within,  he  examined  them  severally 
by  the  aid  of  his  glass.  They  consisted  principally  of  transla^ 
tions  of  philosophic  German  books,  and  English  books  of  physi- 
ology and  scientific  medicine,  together  with  a  few  of  pure  science. 
In  some  four  or  five  of  these  was  written,  —  *'  Richard  Wenlock, 
Engineer,  Horton  Wood  ; ,"  in  others  was  no  name  at  all.  As  he 
replaced  the  last  with  nervous  fingers,  he  overthrew  a  small  adja- 
cent pile  of  folded  linen,  which,  being  scattered  about  in  separate 
parts,  showed  a  tiny  line  of  black  on  each.  A  near  view  proved 
them  to  be  newly-made  pockct-handerchiefs  for  himself,  of  the 
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finest  cambric ;  for  his  name  in  fall,  —  "  Julias  Badnor  *'  —  was 
written  on  each,  with  number  and  date. 

He  set  right  the  little  heap,  drew  the  casement  close  again, 
and,  forgetting  all  about  his  pets,  went  slowly  to  the  house,  and 
upstairs  to  his  chamber.  At  seven  o'clock,  when  his  housekeeper 
returned,  and  descended  to  the  pretty  green  parbr,  where  tea 
was  laid  ready,  Mr.  Eadnor  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  —  he  was 
neither  in  the  garden  nor  in  his  study ;  and  Barbie  and  Daniel, 
when  questioned,  had  not  seen  '*the  master"  go  out;  so  Elisha 
was  summoned  fr^m  the  harness-room. 

"  Maybe,  missis,"  said  the  old  man,  meditatively,  "  something's 
80  happened  as  to  give  him  a  desperate  low  fit  If  to  be  so,  he's 
gone  up  to  his  room,  and  there  he  '11  keep  till  morning,  ten  to  one. 
It 's  just  his  old  way  —  only  I  can't  see  what  he  has  nowadays 
to  fret  him,  unless  it  be  that  that  old  witch,  Betty,  has  been 
threatening  him  with  the  bishop,  and  I  don't  know  what." 

*  Well,  go  upstairs,  Elisha,  and  ascertain.  If  Mr.  Eadnor  is 
there,  present  my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  read  to  him  this  evening,  and  that  tea  awaits." 

After  some  minutes'  absence,  Elisha  returned.  ''  Yes,  missis, 
he  is  in  one  of  his  very  desperate  fits  o'  lowness,  and  I  can't  find 
out  the  reason  why ;  for  Barbie  says  that  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
could  be  when  he  came  in  to  dinner.  He  won't  let  me  into  the 
room,  nor  come  down,  nor. have  tea.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  bid 
Barbie  and  Peggy  wait  nicely  upon  you,  and  carry  up  his  jug  of 
toast  and  water  at  nine  o'clock.  U'his  is  all  he  will  say,  missis 
—  all!" 

"  He  has  n't  seen  Mrs.  Jack  during  our  absence  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  can  hear.  Daniel  tells  me  that  it 's  all  true  about 
her  taking  that  old  tumble-down  cottage  in  the  Chase  —  for  there 
she  is,  and  the  girl,  Sarah,  with  her ;  and,  more  than  that,  she 's 
pretty  thick  up  at  the  hall  with  old  Pomp,  the  val-let  Margery 
won't  like  this ;  for  she  can't  abide  Betty,  as  she,  and  a  good 
many  more,  know  that  when  two  such  as  them  put  their  heads 
together  no  good  can  come  on't" 

Miss  Eliot  looked  up  somewhat  surprised,  for  Elisha  hitherto 
had  beeu  singularly  reticent  of  all  matters  connected  with  Main- 
stone  EalL  Taking  no  notice,  however,  she  spoke  again  of  Mr. 
Badnor*  i  sudden  and  unaccountable  fit  of  despondency. 

**It  may  be,  missis,"  replied  Elisha,  thoughtfully,  **  that  he's 
called  upon  to  go  one  of  his  myster'ous  little  journeys  again.  Or 
p'raps  he 's  worriting  about  a  letter  he  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pecting for  several  days.  He  seemed  vexed  when  he  did  not  find 
it  this  morning,  and  he  asked  me  if  you  had  one  from  Oxford." 
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"  Indeed  t  I  suppose  Mr.  Badnor  expects  an  answer  to  one  he 
wrote  some  days  since.     Well,  it  may  ^e  here  to-morrow." 

This  was  all  that  was  said  ;  though,  like  her  master,  the  house- 
keeper sank  into  a  lengthened  reverie  as  the  evening  waned  away. 

If  Mr.  Radnor's  unexpected  fit  of  ^loom  grew  out  of  so  trivial 
a  thing  as  the  delay  of  a  letter  for  a  few  hours,  there  was  one  in 
the  household  whose  heart  must  have  been  sad  indeed,  for  a  simi- 
iJar  disappointment  had  now  been  extended  through  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  This  was  Barbie.  She  did  not  expect  that  Silas 
Moore  would  write  to  her  individually,  for  she  knew  that  his  anger 
was  very  deep,  if  not  irreconcilable ;  but  she  did  anticipate,  or  afc 
least  hope,  that  some  letter  from  him  would  reach  Miss  Eliot,  and 
from  her  she  might  gather,  however  indirectly,  such  few  words  as 
would  serve  to  lessen  the  intense  anxiety  she  began  to  feci  regard- 
ing him.  But  no  letter  —  as  far  as  she  knew  —  came,  and  Miss 
Eliot  never  mentioned  the  youn);  man's  name.  Indeed,  as  before 
said,  her  manner  was  cold  and  reserved  towards  Barbie ;  but  the 
probation  was  accepted  with  a  patience  and  sweet  gentleness  which 
proved  the  real  worthiness  of  the  girl's  natural  character,  and 
touched  the  heart  of  'her  tender  mistress  more  often  than  would 
have  been  suspected. 

Partly  by  coaxing,  partly  by  little  deft  arts  of  management,  in 
which  Barbie  excelled,  old  Elisha,  who  looked  upon  ber  as  a  fa- 
vorite child,  had  been  persuaded  to  let -her  carry  in  the  post-bag 
each  morning  to  her  mistress.  Thus,  lingering  about  the  table  till 
it  was  opened,  and  the  letters  dispersed,  she  could  generally,  by  a 
glance,  ascertain  if  any  handwriting,  like  that  of  Silas  Moore  was 
amongst  the  rest  But  morning  after  morning  went  by,  and  noth- 
ing like  it  was  to  be  seen. 

On  that  in  question,  the  letter  expected  by  Mr.  Badnor  arrived, 
and  one  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  sealed  in  the  same  way,  was 
amongst  those  addressed  to  Miss  Eliot  Once  or  twice  each  week 
she  received  one  precisely  similar ;  but  instead  of  reading  it  as  it 
fell  to  hand,  as  she  usually  did,  she  sought  for  it  and  read  it 
eagerly.  Whilst  absorbed  in  its  contents,  Barbie  looked  for  Mr. 
Radnor's  letters  and  newspapers,  and,  gathering  them  together, 
pave  them  to  Elisha,  who  was  attending  to  his  master  in  tht  study. 
But  she  as  quickly  returned,  for  she  knew  that  one  of  the  letters 
on  the  table  was  from  Silas  Moore;  and  busying  hercclf  )0  little 
feigned  ministrations  about  the  room,  watched  her  mistress  with 
anxious  eagerness.  At  length,  when  the  housekeeper  had  read  her 
letters,  and  returned  to  the  first  with  a  look  in  which  pride  and 
sorrow  were  mingled,  she  incidentally  looked  up,  and  there  Barbie, 
pale  as  death,  stood  just  before  her. 
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'<  Wliat  in  the  matter,  Bfurbie?— wliat  has  happened? '' 

She  did  not  answer  tUl  the  question  was  repeated. 

*'  Please  to  forgive  me,  ma'am,  bat  if  you  Ve  heard  from  Silafl^ 
will  yon  tell  me?" 

**  Ton  recognized  his  handwriting,  did  yon  ?  Yes,  he  has 
written  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine,  but  he  does  not  mention  yon 
in  any  way." 

**  Does  not  talk  of  coming?  " 

"  Certainly  not  He  has  had  too  much  sorrow  here,  I  think,  to 
wish  to  return." 

'*  Will  you  please  let  me  write*  ma*am? — lean  do  so  clearly 
now,  since  you  have  improved  me,  and  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am, 
and  how " 

"I  think  to  do  so  would  be  premature,  Barbie,  if  not  wholly 
useless.  Besides,  how  can  you  tell  a  man  you  love  him,  after  act- 
ing as  you  did  ?  " 

"I  was  very  silly,  — very  wrong,"  she  said,  as  she  bent  her 
suffused  face  towards  the  shelter  of  her  hands. 

'*  Guilty  I  is  the  true  word.  Giving  that  profligate  doctor  mee^ 
ings  in  the  woods, — going  to  his  house,-* and  this  whilst  you 
affected  to  love  Silas  Moore." 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  momente,  and  then  she  said  gently, 
"  I  did  not  mean  to  sin,  and  I  am  very  sony ;  only  please  let  mo 
hope  that  I  may  be  friends  again  with  Silas,  and  I  will  do  all  you 
wish,  I  will.  —I  will  indeed  I " 

'*  To  me  you  are  very  good.  Barbie.  Mr.  Badnor  likes  your 
quiet  and  respectful  manner,  and  £lisha  and  Peggy  are  quite  fond 
of  you." 

She  was  touched  by  these  words,  and,  drawing  a  little  nearer 
to  her  mistress,  held  out  her  hands  appesdingly. 

"  Do  pity  me,  ma*am,  do  I  If  ever  you  loved,  do  I  Do  write  to 
Sila?,  and  say  I  am  Very  sonr,  and  very  sore  at  heart! " 

"I  will  not  promise  anything,  Barbie,-* and  let  us  cease  to 
talk  about  the  matter ;  go  like  a  good  spirit,  as  heretofore,  about 
the  house,  and  be  sure  that  I  shall  stand  your  friend." 

The  sound  of  Miss  Eliot's  voice  was  even  more  hopeful  than  her 
words ;  so  the  girl,  drawing  the  housekeeper's  hapd  to  her  breast, 
kissed  it  fervently,  and  went  weeping,  like  a  half-repentant,^- 
half-happy  child,  from  the  room. 

Whatever  were  the  contents  of  his  Oxford  letter,  Mr.  Badnor 

rained  his  spmis  in  some  d^ee ;  and  when  his  housekeeper 

sought  him  in  his  study,  as  was  now  her  custom  each  morning,  he 

received  her  courteously,  but  still  much  more  formally  than  he 

16 
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liad  hitherto  done.  Not  notiomg  this,  she  treated  him  in  her  quiet 
accustomed  manner,  and  then  left  him  to  his  morning  oocnpationa. 
At  dinner  they  met  again,  and  still  he  was  formal  and  reserred ; 
bnt  her  daughter-like  attentions,  and  her  sweetness  of  humor, 
soon  turned  away  the  little  frostiness  of  his  wayward  mood.  Child- 
like,  simple,  and  tender,  he  could  not  resist  the  exquisite,  and  yet^ 
as  matters  stood,  inezpUcahle  attraction  her  manner  had  for  him  ; 
and  so,  whether  she  was  his  little  Tullia  09  not,  and  he  her  Boger 
Ascham,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  happiness  around  him,  and 
dismissed  all  doubts  and  surmises,  at  least  for  the  hour. 

After  dessert,  Mr.  Badnor  asked  his  housekeeper  to  adjourn 
with  him  to  the  garden ;  and  here,  after  showing  her  and  talking 
much  about  his  Sowers,  he  led  her  to  his  favorite  seat,  and,  bid- 
ding her  fetch  a  book,  read  to  him.  She  did  so,  till  afternoon  had 
waned  into  the  early  autumn  evening,  and  twilight  fell.  At 
length,  as  she  closed  the  book,  more  because  the  print  had  become 
incUstinguishable  beneath  such  a  leafy  roof  as  was  arched  above 
them,  than  that  either  she  or  her  listener  was  tired,  old  Elisha 
came  down  the  terrace  where  they  sat 

*' Please,  missis,"  he  said*  in  his  odd  but  respectful  manner, 
and  looking  with  great  contentment  upon  the  pleasant  companion- 
ship of  his  old  master  and  his  new  mistress,  **  tea's  been  ready  a 
good  while,  —  and  Dorcas  Wigpit  be  in  th'  little  room,  and  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  about  the  needlework." 

"  We're  coming,  Elisha;  neither  Mr.  Badnor  nor  I  was  aware 
how  late  it  is." 

**  And  whilst  you  be  at  tea.  missis,"  he  added,  *'  1 11  just  step 
to  Moore  Farm  with  the  money  for  the  beans  which  came  yester- 
day ;  I  could  n't  go  in  the  morning  as  you  wished  me,  for  Jordan, 
ye  see,  wanted  both  me  and  Dan'el  to  help  to  get  ready  for  to- 
morrow's ploughing.  But  I  mun  go  to-night,  or  else  the  old 
missis  '11  be  worriting,  and  sending  up  Jonathan  for  the  money, 
as  soon  as  ever  he  'a  home." 

**  Go  at  once,  Elisha,  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Badnor  want  you.  And 
when  at  the  Moore  Farm,  just  ascertain  how  that  poor  child 
Phema  is  getting  on." 

"Badly  enough,  I  feat,  missis;  Peggy  tells  me  that  they've 
been  durcr  than  ever  wi'  her  since  Silas  left  They  pinch  them- 
selves, and  they  pinch  t*  others ;  and  the  worst  on 't  falls  on  that 
hapless  child.  So  what  with  this,  and  what  wi'  hard  work, 
enough  on 't  for  two  as  big  lasses  as  ever  turned  a  chum,  or  milked 
a  cow,  they're  bringing  her  to  be  a  thing  like  this." 

And  the  old  man  kicked  a  stone  which  lay  upon  the  gravel 
walk. 
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"I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  the  housekeeper,  pityingly ;  **  and  I 
would  interfere,  if  1  knew  how,  but  they  know  I  am  a  friend  to 
Silas  and  Barbie,  and  they  would  not  even  listen  to  me,  I  dare- 
say. So  we  must  wait  till  Silas  gets  a  home,  aM  then  the  honest 
fellow  will  befriend  her,  I  am  sure." 

••Ay!  But  it  may  be  a  long  while  till  then,  — and  there  be 
sorrows  in  this  world  that  need  quick  remedies,  if  they  're  to  be 
remedies  at  all."  And  muttering  this  philosophic  scrap  to  him- 
self, Elisha  departed  on  his  errand. 

Betuming  to  the  house,  and  so  to  the  green  parlor,  Mr.  Badnor 
ensconced  himself  in  his  favorite  chair,  beside  the  open  window. 
Barbie  brought  in  the  urn.  Miss  Eliot  made  tea,  and  then  went 
forth  to  speak  to  Dorcas. 

As  the  good  gentleman  sat,  enjoying  the  peace  of  this  still  and 
happy  hour,  the  mingled  moonlight  and  twilight  illumining  tho 
room  with  a  softening  glow  which  broke  the  shadows  into  masses, 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  window-seat.  A  few  things  stood  upon  it, 
and  on  one  of  these  the  moonlight  scintillated  with  such  power  as 
to  attract  even  his  dull  and  usually  incurious  gaze.  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  touch  it,  but  not  being  enabled  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  it  was,  he  lifted,  and  brought  it  near.  Then  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  small  Bussia  leather  reticule,  of  which  the  lid 
stood  open.  In  this  was  fixed  scissors,  pen-knife,  and  the  usual 
appendages  of  an  article  of  the  kind,  —  all  costly,  and  such  as 
could  be  only  possessed  by  a  ^person  of  ample  means.  But 
amongst  them  was  a  little  bone  paper-knife,  not  at  all  costly,  but 
much  worn  and  inked.  It  quite  contrasted  with  the  beauty  and 
polish  of  the  other  things,  and  yet  it  was  more  carefully  stored 
than  they,  being  placed  in  their  midst  in  the  securest  of  the  leather 
holdfasts.  As  his  eye  fell  on  this,  a  fact,  whicn  had  been  for- 
gotten for  years,  flashed  in  an  instant  across  his  mind,  that  he 
once,  as  a  reward  for  some  excellent  lessons,  had  bought,  and 
given  to  his  little  TuUia,  a  tiny  paper-knife  much  like  this,  and 
on  which  he  had  had  engraved  J.  B.  to  C.  W.  It  was  a  present 
which  had  greatly  delighted  her,  and  one  which  she  ih  much 
prized,  as  to  bring  it  often  with  her,  wheu  she  stole  in  to  take 
her  lessons  in  a  quiet  nook  of  her  uncle's  grand  collegiate  library. 
For  the  good  doctor,  though  a  very  learned  man  himself,  —  much 
akiBed  in  the  Fathers,  and  the  divers  profundities  of  theology,  — 
had  80  poor  an  idea  of  ifeminine  capacity,  as  to  consider  it  could 
take  no  higher  flight  than  cradle-rocking,  tea-making,  or  small- 
talk.  Thus,  but  for  the  tender  and  noble  teachings  of  his  medi- 
tative chaplain  and  librarian,  Julius  Badnor,  his  little  Charlotte, 
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—Us  only  brodiei^s  only  orplutn  obild,  —  might  IiaYe  grown  m 
the  flowers  of  the  fields,  with  no  higher  qualities  than  what  heayen 
had  at  first  beneficently  given.  But  there  stepped  in  this  Boger 
Ascham,  and  the  little  Jane,  as  earth  is  nourished  by  the  sun, 
learnt  all  that  he  could  teach,  and  craved  for  more.  There  are 
souls,  who,  venturing  out  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  truth,  never 
slack  sail  or  oar,  or  grow  weary  with  their  hopeful  voyage.     . 

Mr.  BMnor  would  have  examined  the  little  knife  more  closely, 
but  just  as  he  was  about  to  move  it  he  heard  his  housekeeper's 
quick,  returning  step ;  so,  like  a  child  afraid  of  being  found  peep* 
ing  into  a  coveted  jam-pot,  he  replaced  the  reticule  on  the  win- 
dow-seat, and  resumed  his  wonted  attitude  of  meditative  ease. 
All  through  the  progress  of  the  pleasant  meal  he  retained  this» 
and,  sipping  his  tea,  sat  like  a  man  whose  waking  dreams  were 
too  full  of  bliss  ti>  be  disturbed.  His  housekeeper  could  but  ob- 
serve his  happy  countenance,  —  the  peace  and  hope  which  had  so 
suddenly  settled  and  rested  there ;  and  so  she  sat  quietly  watching 
him,  long  after  tea  was  done,  and,  till  sleeping  peacefully,  the 
moonlight  flooded  in,  and  wrapped  him  in  its  shining  beauty. 

He  must  have  slept  some  time,  for  when  he  suddenly  awdke  the 
room  was  almost  dark,  and  he  was  alone.  He  rose,  called  "  Char- 
lotto,"  but  no  one  answered ;  he  rang  the  bell,  but  no  one  came ; 
then  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  listened.  Soon  he  detected  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  oak  parlor,  for  some  one  was  talking  much, 
quietly  and  consecutively,  and  to  this  replies  were  brief  and  seldooL 
He  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  guessed  whose  voices  these  were,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  lock,  opened  the  door,  and  partially  entered.  He 
did  all  this  without  premeditation,  and  as  though  by  an  impulse 
he  could  not  govern.  Had  he  been  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  could 
not  have  told ;  certainly  not  from  rudeness  or  curiosity,  —  for  no 
man  ever  sinned  less  in  these  respects  than  Julius  Badnor. 

Had  his  housekeeper,  or  her  visitor,  either  seen  or  heard  him» 
his  trepidation  would  have  been  excessive,  as  rightly  it  should, 
for  the  intrusion  was  uncalled  for,  and  the  conversation  relating 
simply  to  the  business  of  the  farm  ;  but  just  as  he  was  retreating, 
Eli^a  hurried  into  the  hall,  and  after  searching  the  study  and 
other  rooms,  came  towards  him,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  — 

*'  Mr.  Badnor,  sir!  please  speak,  sir! " 

'*  I  'm  here,  Elisha.  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  And  Mr.  Badnor 
retreated  back. 

"0  Grod,  sir!  Something  terrible  at  the  Moore  Farm,  —  the 
old  missis  has  just  tumbled  off  the  top  of  the  granary  stairs,  and 
is  dead  or  nigh  ont    But  where 's  misslB,  sir? — she'll  know 
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ir1iat*8  l)est  to  be  done."  Wiib  Elisha,  as  with  Us  master,  the 
housekeeper  held  the  first  place. 

**  She  is  there,  Elisha,  — go  in." 

And  Mr.  Radnor,  permitting  Ixis  servant  to  pass  into  the  room, 
followed  more  leisurely.  A  lamp  was  burning  on  the  centre-table ; 
at  this  sat  the  housekeeper  looking  oyer  some  papers.  At  a  dis- 
tance stood  Kichard  Wenlock,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  wholo 
manner  as  absorbed  and  as  grave  as  it  always  was.  Aided  by  his 
glass,  Mr.  Badnor  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance ;  this  done, 
he  drew  his  breath  a  little  more  freely.  He  felt  ashamed  of  his 
weakness,  his  suspicions,  and  his  foolish  fears,  as  well  he  might 

But  now  Elisha  stood  before  his  alam^d  mistress,  who,  hearing 
his  exclamation  in  the  hall,  rose  hurriedly  and  met  him  near  the 
door.  The  old  man's  tongue  seemed  frozen  to  his  mouth  ;  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  could  not  speak,  and  his  face  was  blanched  to 
the  hue  of  chalk. 

'*  Tell  me,  Elisha,  what  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened  at 
the  Moore  Farm?" 

"  O  Lord,  missis !  something  terrible  enough  I  —  the  old  woman 
fell  off  the  granary  stops,  and  is  dead  by  this  time." 

"  AVhen,  and  how  did  she  fall,  Elisha?" 

"Why,  she  was  as  well  as  you,  missis,  half  an  hour  ago. 
When  I  went  down  with  the  money  for  the  horse-beans  I  found 
her  a-sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire,  jawing  that  poor  child  Phema. 
To  me,  however,  she  was  uncommon  civil,  —  she  giv*  me  a  drop  o* 
cider  and  a  pipe,  and  we  sat  talking  together  nigh  an  hour.  She  'd 
a  deal  to  say  about  the  Farm  and  Silas,  and  said  that  though  the 
lad  wur  away  she  liked  him  well,  for  he  had  always  been  a  kind 
and  good  lad  to  her,  and  it  should  n*t  be  none  the  worse,  let  *cm 
say  what  they  would  agin  him.  By- and- by ,^ when  I  got  up  to 
come  away,  she  told  me  that  the  master  wur  off  to  Welton  on  a 
bit  o'  bis'ncss,  and  Jonathan  had  had  the  day  to  go  and  see  a 
brother  o'  his  'n  as  had  just  come  from  furren  parts.  I  think  I  *d 
asked  her  like,  the  house  seemed  so  mighty  still.  When  I  got  out, 
Phcma  came  wi'  me  just  to  the  spring,  to  fill  a  \m\  with  water, 
and  I  'd  just  lifted  it  and  wur  a-scttling  it  on  her  head,  when  we 
heard  such  a  shriek  —  such  a  piercing  shriek  —  as  was  never 
heard  afore.  Then  there  was  a  dreadful  groaning,  —  so  lifting 
the  pail  off  the  girl's  head,  we  set  en  towards  the  house  as  fast  as 
we  could.  She  said  nothing,  —  Phema  never  does,  you  know,  mis- 
sis, —  but  we  made  to  the  granary  steps,  where  the  shrieking  came 
from,  and  there  at  the  side  we  found  the  old  missis  doubled  up, 
bleeding  from  a  great  wound  in  her  head,  and  very  bad.  I  lifted 
16* 
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her  uf^  and  carried  ber  into  the  hoase-place  and  put  her  on  the 
settle.  There  we  tied  up  her  head  as  well  as  might  be,  and  thea 
I  came  off  home  to  get  a  horse  and  ride  for  a  doctor,  if  so  be  joa 
think  it  proper." 

**  Proper,  certainly.  But  you  should  n't  have  lost  so  much  time» 
—  was  there  no  horse  at  the  farm  ?  " 

"  Not  one,  missis,  I  looked  i'  th'  fold  and  stable,  but  there  wur 
ne'er  a  one.  Then  I  got  it  out  bit  by  bit  from  Phcma,  that  Jon- 
athan, afore  he  start^  the  mom,  had  bid  Joe,  the  t'other  man, 
take  all  the  horses  a  far  field  when  the  day's  work  wur  over,  and 
the  master  himself  had  ridden  the  mare  to  Welton,  so  I  could  do 
naught  but  come  home." 

*'  Well,  lose  not  anothel'  minute.  Saddle  one  of  the  horses  and 
ride  for  Mr.  Grayson,  and  I  will  send  Barbie  up  the  hill  for 
Peggy." 

"  1  am  now  going  home,"  said  Richard  Wenlock;  "and  as  I 
ride  through  Losely  I  can  ask  Mr.  Grayson  to  set  off  at  once,  for 
he  left  Halliford  some  days  ago,  and  is  now  lodging  at  Miss  Terns', 
opposite  the  Pool." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  fortunate,  for  ho  can  be  at  the  Moore  Farm 
80  much  the  sooner.  But  if  you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Wenlock, 
we  will  let  Elisha  ride  for  the  surgeon,  whilst  you  accompany  me 
to  the  Farm.  The  matter  seems  to  me  a  very  strange  one ;  and, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  human  aid,  such  as  it  will  be,  it  may  be 
well  if  some  friend  of  Silas  Moore  can  be  there,  to  pass  his  own 
judgment  on  what  has  just  occurred." 

'*  I  will  come,"  said  the  reserved  man ;  and  he  moved  some 
steps  towards  the  door,  there  to  meet  Mr.  Kadnor,  face  to  face,  and 
so  doing,  to  stand  reverently  aside  to  let  the  good  man  pass. 

**  Charlotte,"  said  the  kindly  gentleman,  in  his  old  accustomed 
anxious  manner,  when  roused  by  any  unwonted  circumstance,  '*  is 
not  the  hour  too  late,  —  is  the  scene  quite  fitted  for  you,  —  are  you 
not  best  at  home  ?  Let  mc  go  with  Mr.  Wenlock.  The  Moores 
have  been  my  parishioners  a  long  time,  and  I  have  a  right  to  step 
in  when  calamity  befalls." 

**  So  has  any  one  who  can  render  aid,"  she  replied  quietly;  though, 
in  spi{c  of  the  grave  occasion  she  could  but  smile  to  see  Mr.  Rad- 
nor 60  near  at  hand,  and  offering  to  do  what  was  repugnant  to 
every  feeling  and  habit,  —  charitable,  tender,  and  truly  Christian 
as  he  was.  "  Please,  therefore,  remain  at  home.  I  will  not  be 
long ;  and  if  the  poor  old  woman  is  still  alive,  and  seeks  religious 
consolation,  you  shall  be  instantly  summoned.  Otherwise,  it  iB 
not  a  scene  for  you  in  your  shattered  health." 
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He  listened  and  obeyed  like  a  docile  child*  The  Bound  of  her 
Toice  lulled  for  a  moment  the  doubts  and  jealous  fears  which  lurked 
in  his  breast ;  for  he  could  not  see  her,  so  earnest,  tender,  and  watch- 
ful, without  a  consciousness  that  his  suspicions  weie  very  unworthy 
of  himself.  Were  she  the  stranger  he  was  led  to  believe,  —  edu- 
cated, his  equal,  and  acting  solely  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence, —  the  only  answer  Mr.  Simeon  would  give  to  all  his  ques- 
tions, —  why  should  her  unaffected  kindness  to  others  as  well  as  to 
himself  move  him  to  uneasiness  and  jealousy?  Or  were  the 
whispers  in  his  own  breast  true,  and  she  was  really  his  little  Tul- 
lia,  his  old  pupil,  —  what  was  his  right  over  her,  that  he  should 
question  her  motives,  who  had  always  acted  with  disinterested  good 
faith  and  benevolence  ? 

He  moved  away  to  his  study  door,  and  there  he  stood.  He 
watched  her  dispatch  of  Barbie,  —  he  heard  old  Elisha  ride  from 
the  yard,  —  he  saw  Richard  Wenlock  linger  in  the  porch,  and  then 
she  passed  him  on  her  hurried  way  up  stairs  to  fetch  her  bonnet. 
He  did  not  call  her  till  she  was  half-way  up,  and  then  he  did. 
•*  Charlotte,  let  me  speak  to  you  before  you  go." 
He  then  stole  into  his  study,  sat  down,  and  awaited  her  return. 
It  was  almost  immediate. 

•*  You  won't  be  long,  Charlotte  ?  " 
*•  Not  longer  than  I  can  possibly  help,  Mr.  Radnor." 
"  Very  good.     The  house  is  lonely  without  you." 
In  her  anxiety  she  was  moving- away,  when  he  added :  — - 
•*  Richard  Wenlock,  —  won't  return  here  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not,  if  you  do  not  wish  it     He  was  here  simply  on 
a  matter  of  business  connected  with  the  farm." 
••  I  do  Twt  wish  it.     Now  go,  and  make  haste." 
And  Mr!  Radnor,  who  rarely  dealt  in  negatives,  spoke  this  one 
with  great  emphasis,  and  his  housekeeper  withdrew.     For  some 
time  he  sat  in  deep  abstraction:  then  he  rose,  and  went  half  way 
across  the  room  through  the  flood  of  moonlight  glory  which  poured 
down,  —  came  back  again,  returned  again  and  again,  nearer  to  the 
door  each  time  till  he  opened  it,  and  there  he  stood  irresolute  for 
the  space  of  several  minutes  communing  with  himself. 

**  I  should  like  to  see  that  little  paper-knife,"  he  said ;  '*  an  in- 
stant's look  would  tell  me  if  my  conjectures  are  correct  or  not 
But  then  it  would  be  small,  and  mean,  and  pitiful  in  me,  searching 
amidst  a  woman's  things  which  are  left  to  the  honor  and  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place  she  calls  her  home.  I  must  be  patient  and  let 
the  truth  reveal  itself,  or  ask  her  openly ;  but  I  must  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  myself,  even  for  the  sake  of  that«  which  knowing 
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would  give  me  more  real  joj  than  any  otlier  thing  in  the  whole 
world  beside." 

His  noble  conscientiousness  thus  gaining  the  victoiy,  as  it  always 
did  with  him,  over  temporary  desire  or  fleeting  curiosity,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  resumed  his  seat ;  and  when  his  thoughts  reyert- 
ed,  as  presently  they  did,  to  what  had  just  occurred  at  the  Moore 
Farm,  he  felt  humbled  that  his  own  selfish  hopes  and  fears  should 
have  had  even  a  moment's  consideration  at  such  a  time.  In  the 
wisest  and  best  spirit  of  that  sacred  vocation  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life,  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  prayed 
that  all  his  human  hopes  might  pass  away,  that  it  might  not  be 
her ;  and  even  though  it  were,  rather  might  he  be  called  upon  to 
resign  her  to  another,  than  do  a  base  thing  or  harbor  a  selfish 
thought  I 

Had  he  seen  his  housekeeper's  quick  and  energetic  step  as  she 
descended  the  hill  and  entered  the  picturesque  and  grassy  lane 
which  led  to  the  Moore  Farm,  he  would  have  dismissed  his  jeal- 
ous fears.  Once  only  did  she  look  round  to  see  if  Richard  Wen- 
lock  followed,  and  there  he  stood  by  the  spring,  just  where  the 
pail  had  been  set  down,  attentively  regarding  the  still  and  solitary 
Farm,  and  particularly  the  outstanding  gable,  up  the  wall  of  which 
ran  the  granary  stairs.  In  a  few  seconds  he  came  onwards, 
and  his  strides  were  so  giant-like,  that  he  and  the  housekeeper 
xcached  the  house  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  large,  bam-like  wash-house  was  in  utter  darkness,  but  with- 
in the  kitchen  was  a  faint  glimmering  light  Entering,  they  saw 
it  was  shed  by  the  smouldering  ashes  of  a  peat  fire  in  the  grate  ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  them  the  girl  seated  on  the  ground 
beside  the  settle,  and  that  near  her,  and  half  recumbent  in  her 
arms,  lay  the  old  woman  on  the  cushion  of  her  own  easy-chair. 

Miss  Eliot  hurried  forward,  knelt  down,  and  one  glance  was 
sufficient  to  let  her  see  how  things  were. 

•*  Mrs.  Moore  is  dead,  Phema,"  she  said,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

**  She  ain't  spoke  a'good  bit ;"  and  Phema,  as  she  said  this, 
bent  nearer  to  the  chill  face  which  lay  beneath  her  own. 

**  Did  she  speak  ?  —  what  did  she  say  ?  —  how  did  you  get  her 
down  from  the  settle,  where  Elisha  had  laid  her  ?  " 

**  Granny  would  come  down,  — she'd  lay  easier,  she  said,  than 
on  thesettle." 

"  Poor  soul !  Did  she  say  nothing  as  to  how  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  how  she  chanced  to  fall,  where,  as  Elisha  said,  she'd 
BO  often  been  before  ?  " 
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PLema  looked  op  qmcUy,  —  quickly  for  her  who  was  ordinaiily 
BO  dull  and  apaihetiG,  —  and  seemed  about  to  Bay  something  in 
reply.  Then,  as  if  recollecting  herself  she  bent  her  head  again, 
and  said,  do^edly,  though  with  evident  trepidation  — - 

*'  No,  she  said  naught,  —  she  was  going  after  eggs,  that  was 
it" 

"  Did  she  leave  no  message,  -^  speak  no  kind  words,  —  not  one 
about  Bobert  or  ^\&a  ?  " 

The  girl  pressed  her  hand  against  her  forehead,  as  thou^  try- 
ing to  recollect  somethiug.  When  it  came,  it  was,  *'  She  said  a  deal,  ^ 
—  I  don't  recollect  what,  —  'zcept  she  was  sony  she  'd  been  what 
she  should  n*t  a'  been  to  me,  aud  she  bid  me  be  good  to  the  mas- 
ter." Then,  as  if  wishing  to  say  no  more,  the  girl  tried  to  rise, 
and,  assisted  by  Bichard  Wenlock,  lifted  and  laid  her  lifeless  bur- 
den on  the  settle. 

The  housekeeper  aided ;  and  when  no  more  could  be  done  till 
the  surgeon  came,  Bichard  asked  for  a  candle,*— for  the  scrap 
Elisha  had,  in  his  hurry,  lighted  had  long  since  died  down  in  the 
candlestick.  Phema  fetched  one,  and  when  lighted,  Mr.  Wenlock 
took  it  from  her  hand,  and  went  slowly  with  it  up  and  down  the 
kitchen  and  adjacent  brewhouse,  —  sometimes  stooping,  -—  once  or 
twice  kneeling  down,  —  as  he  did  so  to  measure  some  places  on 
the  floor  with  his  pocket-rule.  These  dimensions  he  entered  in  a 
pocket-book,  and  then,  without  a  word,  he  left  the  house. 

His  movements  passed  almost  unheeded  in  the  general  bustle ; 
for  first  old  Peggy  came,  next  the  surgeon  and  Eli^a,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  some  one  else  rode  up  to  the  house,  and  dismount- 
ing, hurried  in. 

*'What  is  the  matter, — what  is  all  this  for?"  cried  Bobert 
Moore,  as  he  crossed  the  brewhouse.  But  when  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  and  saw  the  people  crowded  round  the  settle,  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  asked  what  had  happened.  His  voice  and  manner 
bespoke  unaffected  surprise  and  horror. 

'*  There  has  been  a  dreadful  accident,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  the 
surgeon.  '*  Your  old  mother  fell  down  the  granary  stairs  some 
hours  ago,  and  is  quite  dead.  The  wounds  were  sufficient  to 
cause  speedy  death." 

Bobert  Moore  received  the  intelligence  as  some  men  would  a 
death-blow.  He  tamed  pale,  trembled  violently,  and  would  have 
sunk  to  the  floor,  but  that  those  present  led  him  to  a  chair  and 
supported  him.  Even  then  he  kept  swaying  himself  to  and  fro, 
and  ezclaimlDg,  as  he  did  so,  —  "  The  poor  old  woman,  —  the 
poor  old  mother! — so  soon,  so  very  soon  I"  He  spoke  like  one 
stricken  by  the  agony  of  a  great  remorse. 
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Meanvbile  the j  carried  the  corpse  upstairs ;  and  when  some  of 
them^retumed,  he  inquired,  suddenly,  if  Jonathan  had  jet  been 
home.     He  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

'*  When  he  does,  and  the  other  man  likewise,  said  Mr.  Grayson* 
**  it  may  be  well  to  institute  some  inquiries." 

"  What  for,  —  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

'*  The  cause  of  the  old  woman's  death  is  at  least  open  to  sns- 
picion." 

''Suspicion I  What  do  you  mean?  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  'ye  been  the  cause  ?  " 

**  But  others  may,"  added  another  speaker,  iu  a  stem,  meas- 
ured voice ;  "  there  's  your  man  Jonathan.  Where  is  he,  —  what 
has  he  been  doing?  He  has  already  been  very  busy  in  youz 
household,  Mr.  Moore." 

Robert  started  up  with  such  fury,  —  as  a  man  blind  with  drink 
might  do,  —  and,  staggering  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  looked 
round  and  asked,  **  Who  said  that?  " 

"  I  did,"  replied  Richard  Wenlock,  stepping  a  foot  or  so  for- 
ward, and  speaking  in  his  accustomed  measured  way,  —  **I 
think,  with  Mr.  Grayson,  that  your  grandmother's  death  is  a 
suspicious  one."  Robert  looked  at  the  speaker,  and  his  dismay 
seemed  to  grow ;  for  here  was  a  man  who,  by  all  accounts,  could 
find  every  effect  its  cause,  and  who  could  reason  from  one  fact  to 
another  till  a  necessary  result,  which  always  proved  the  truth, 
was  gained.  Robert's  voice  fell  from  its  tone  of  loud  auger  to 
one  expressive  of  fear. 

"You're  wrong,  JUr.  Wenlock, — you're  wrong.  Jonathan's 
been  away  to  see  a  brother,  and  I  can  tell  you  or  any  man  that 
he 's  an  honest  fellow,  —  master  had  never  a  better  or  honester 
servant  than  I  have  in  him."  Robert  repeated  this  asseveration 
again  and  again,  as  though  anxious  that  it  should  miss  the  ears 
of  no  one  present. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  Mr.  Moore,"  was  Richard's  quiet  answer. 
**  Your  testimony  is  something,  though  your  opinion  and'that  of 
others  unfortunately  differ.  But  what  1  have  to  say  I  can  say 
elsewhere,  if  need  be."  With  this  Richard  Wenlock  withdrew 
from  the  house,  without  another  word. 

Mr.  Grayson  followed  his  example  when  he  had  spoken  a  few 
words  to  Robert  Moore,  and  Miss  Eliot  soon  prepared  to  go. 

**  Peggy  can  remain  in  the  house,  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
cannot  well  be  left  with  the  dead  alone.  Besides,  she 's  an  old 
neighbor  and  friend." 

•*  I  would  rather  she  went,"  he  said  suddenly.     "  I  've  Phema, 
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and  that 's  enough.  Besides,  I  'm  a  poor  man,  and  must  do  as 
poor  men  do." 

•*  Very  well,  Mr.  Moore ;  as  you  refuse  the  sympathy  and  aid 
which  are  so  disinterestedly  offered,  I  cannot  help  it.  One  thing, 
however,  1  must  do,  —  write  to  your  brother  Silas.  He  at  least 
must  know  of  this  tragical  occurrence." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  please,"  he  replied,  sullenly.  "  Silas  can 
come  when  it 's  time  to  buiy  her ;  till  then  I  wish  my  house-place 
to  myself."  He  said  no  more  than  this,  and,  sinking  back  with 
folded  arms  in  his  chair,  watched  Phema  rouse  the  fire,  and  only 
curtly  nodded  when  the  housekeeper  bade  him  "  good-night" 

Followed  by  Elisha,  the  housekeeper  went  homeward.  In 
ascending  the  hill  they  met  Eichard  Wenlock,  who  had  been  up 
to  the  parsonage  courtyard  to  fetch  his  horse.  He  stayed  for  a 
few  moments  to  speak  on  the  business  which  had  brought  big)  to 
Maiustone  that  evening ;  and  something  was  naturally  added  in 
relation  to  the  tragical  occurrence  at  the  Moore  Farm.  As  they 
thus  stood  speaking,  some, one  approached,  stayed,  and  spoke. 
Looking  round  at  the  same  instant,  the  housekeeper  and  Eichard 
Wenlock  saw  that  it  was  the  man  Jonathan.  He  was,  or  at  least 
affected  to  be,  a  little  the  worse  for  drink,  for  he  spoke  in  a  loud 
hilarious  voice. 

•*  Beg  pardon,  sir,  — beg  pardon,  missis ;  but  what's  the  clock  ? 
—  for  I  fear  I  be  late." 

"It  is  after  ten,  perhaps  nearer  eleven,"  —  and  Miss  Eliot 
withdrew  a  step  from  the  man  as  she  spoke. 

'*  I  feared  it  wur ;  but  the  maister  won't  say  naught.  I  don't 
often  get  a  free  day,  —  that  I  don't." 

'*  You've  been  far,  have  you?  "  a^ed  Eichard. 

"  Ay.  sir !  I  did  n't  set  off  home,  ye  see,  till  late.  For  brother 
Tom,  that 's  just  from  the  Eoossian  war,  had  a  sight  to  tell,  and 
so-—" 

Eichard  Wenlock  had  dropped  his  whip,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up ;  now,  as  he  rose,  he  said  intemiptingly, 

••  The  road  you  've  been  is  lime-strewn,  is  it?  " 

"I  know  naught  of  the  road,"  spoke  the  wagoner,  harshly,  and 
in  a  measured  tone  which  showed  that  his  senses  were,  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  acute  as  any  man's.  *'  I  know  naught  of  the  road  I "  and 
he  sullenly  moved  on. 

*'  It  has  been  very  near  the  Moore  Farm,  I  fear,  too,"  said 
Eichard. 

There  came  no  reply,  but  a  quicker  step,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  wagoner  had  swung  back  the  gate,  and  was  hidden  in  the  lane. 
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«  Do  7<m  really  saspeot  this  man,  Mr.  Wenlock  ?  '*  asked  the 
boosekeeper. 

**  I  do,  and  so  does  the  snfgeon.  K  my  sense  of  sight  and 
hearing  was  not  mistaken,  he  was  in  the  granary  not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since ;  and,  in  a  different  dress,  made  his  way  across  some 
fencing  at  the  back  of  the  rick-yard,  into  the  adjoining  fields." 

«•  Is  it  possible? — will  it  not  be  well  to  state  this  ?  " 

**  Certainly ;  but  it  will  have  no  result.  The  presence  of  mind 
which  can  serve  so  readily,  merely  to  fix  the  precise  moment  of 
return  to  the  Moore  Farm,  can  show  detention  or  occupation  at  a 
distance  at  any  given  hour  in  which  I  should  state  I  had  seen  him. 
Besides  this,  Eobert  Moore  will  be  his  defender." 

*'  He  has  been  that  already ;  but  why  is  he,  —  what  can  be  the 
cause?" 

^I  am  not  high-priest  enough  to  tell  yon.  Time  may  explain 
it,  as  it  does  many  other  mysteries,  -—to  that,  I  fear.  Miss  Eliot, 
whatever  may  be  the  current  opinion,  we  must  leave  it" 

He  touched  his  hat  as  he  spoke  in  ^s  simple  yet  courteous  man- 
ner, mounted  his  horse,  and  was  gone. 

At  the  gate  they  were  met  by  Barbie.  She  was  much  distressed 
when  she  heard  that  the  old  mistress  of  the  Farm  was  dead,  —  not 
for  herself,  for  she  had  never  seen  her  but  a  few  times  in  her  life ; 
but  because  of  what  Silas  would  feel  when  he  should  hear  it  Yet, 
whilst  really  pained  for  his  sake,  little  inconsistent  foolish  creature 
as  she  had  been,  there  lurked  the  hope  that  this  cause,  sad  as  it 
was,  would  bring  Silas  home,  and  perhaps  effect  a  reconciliation. 
For  this  she  prayed  with  all  her  heart,  weak  and  foolish  as  she 
had  been. 

Mr.  Radnor  had  been  listening  anxiously  for  his  housekeeper's 
return,  and  when  he  heard  her  footstep  he  rose  and  met  her  by 
the  study  door. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  are  home,  Charlotte.  It  seems  long  since  yon 
went" 

<'  Does  it,  sir?  —  and  I  am  glad  to  return.  The  scene  I  have 
just  left  is  a  very  sad  one.  The  old  mistress  of  the  Farm  is  dead, 
—  was  dead  when  I  got  there ;  and,  therefore,  your  presence  would 
have  been  as  unavailing  as  your  spiritual  consolation." 

He  was  struck  as  well  as  touched,  for  he  well  remembered  the 
old  mistress  in  her  house-place ;  and,  after  asking  some  few  ques> 
tions,  he  sank  into  temporary  silence.  She  sat  still  too,  for  tiie 
floene  she  had  witnessed  had  depressed  her. 

**  My  notions,  Charlotte,"  he  said  presently,  '*  axe  difieient  to 
what  they  used  to  be.    I  begin  to  think  that  these  solitaxy  outly. 
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iog  plaoes  are  not,  after  all,  tbe  best  nurseries .  of  either  kindly 
deeds  or  kindly  thoaghts,  and  this  is  a  startling  instance.  Soli* 
tade  does  not  seem  to  be  well  either  for  body  or  sonL'' 

Kis  housekeeper  did  not  reply,  though  he  listened  with  a  watch- 
ful ear. 

rinding  this,  he  rose,  took  a  book,  opened  it,  came  gently  back 
again,  and,  kneeling  by  his  desk,  leant  to  pray.  He  did  not  tell 
her  to  kneel,  but  she  did. 

He  prayed  for  peace,  and  charity,  and  good- will  towards  men,  in 
an  earnest  manner  and  subdued  voice.  To  this  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  and,  as  though  forgetting  that  any  one  was  by,  his  daily 
said,  his  half  audible  prayers  for  his  wondrous  scholar,  his  little 
Tullia,  his  darling  child,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  so  long,  and 
who,  to  all  outward  seeming,  had  forgotten  her  Boger  Ascham. 

He  said  nothing  to  her  when  he  rose,  nor  she  to  him.  Though, 
in  all  the  innocence  of  her  childish  days,  she,  who  was  in  reality 
his  scholar,  could  have  climbed  his  knee  and  kissed  his  face.  But 
it  would  be  well  yet  to  serve  and  reign,  —  unacknowledged  for  a 
time,  though  much  suspected,  as  she  knew  of  identity.  She  there- 
fore said  nothing;  but,  bidding  her  master  a  kindly  "  good  night," 
retired  to  the  oak-parlor. 

He  shortly  went  to  bed,  and  she  long  after.  The  moon  was 
hidden,  —  the  night  was  dark,  — the  fires  upon  the  moorland  ridge 
glared  out  in  all  their  luridness. 

The!/  attraction  was  once  themselves,  —  their  intensity,  their 
mystery,  their  suggestivenes&     It  was  so  no  longer. 

1« 
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GAIN  AND  ABXL. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted :  twelve  men,  wise  in  Imy  and  corn, 
were  summoned ;  and  the  result  of  their  temporary  deliberations 
was  **  accidental  deatL"  The  **  old  missis''  had,  whilst  turning 
the  key  in  th'e  rusty  lock,  overbalanced  herself,  fallen,  and  died. 
This  opinion  was  strengthened,  —  indeed,  arrived  at,  —  through 
the  facts  that  Jonathan  proved  by  two  witnesses,  that,  on  the  said 
evening,  at  the  said  hour,  he  had  been  drinking  in  a  certain  pul^ 
lie-house ;  and  it  was  patent  also  to  many  that  Robert  Moore  had 
been  occupied  by  business  in  Welton  at  the  same  time.  Suspic- 
ions, therefore,  without  proof,  were  useless ;  and  though  retained 
by  many,  and  greatly  strengthened  before  many  days  were  gone 
by,  the  twelve  wise  men  of  plough  and  harrow,  field  and  pasture, 
dismissed  them  as  worthless.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  do, 
bat  in  peace  to  bury  the  dead. 

Miss  Eliot  wrote  to  Silas,  and  judiciously  advised  him  to  keep 
aloof  from  Mainstone  till  the  day  of  the  funeral.  He  obeyed  to 
the  letter ;  and  it  was  not  till  within  half  an  hour  or  so  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  corpse  from  the  old  farmhouse  that  he  crossed  the 
threshold.  It  had  been  a  cold,  wet  morning,  and  it  was  a  duller 
afternoon.  The  trees  dropped  their  first  few  autumn  leaves, — 
the  heavy  rain  beat  at  intervals  against  the  window-panes, — 
there  were  shadows  without  the  house,  and  darker  shadows  within. 

But  few  comparatively  had  been  invited  to  the  funeral ;  but 
these,  when  assembled,  looked  numerous.  They  were  dispersed 
about  the  roomy  old  kitchen,  —  the  women  talking  in  a  group 
aside,  —  and  the  coffin  placed  on  a  table  in  the  midst  It  was  yet 
open ;  ai^d  the  undertaker's  men  waited  for  Silas  to  look  his  last, 
and  then  to  screw  it  down.  It  was  wonderful  that  Robert  had  borne 
thus  much  tenderness  to  others  in  his  memory,  seeing  how  hard 
and  callous  he  habitually  was ;  but,  in  all  which  related  to  his 
brother,  some  new  feeling  seemed  to  have  arisen ;  it  was  fear  per- 
haps, —  it  was  scarcely  love. 
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Silas  entered,  —  saw  nothing  but  the  coffin, — approached  and 
stood  beside  it  motionless.  The  men,  officious  in  their  offioe,  and 
anxious  to  get  the  matter  over,  so  as  to  complete  their  duty,  that 
the  funeral  might  proceed  on  its  way,  lifted  the  lid  and  uncovered 
the  face.  Hitherto  he  had  controlled  himself,  — hitherto  he  had 
been  stem  and  grave,  —  but  one  sight  of  the  pale  and  stricken 
features,  and  his  fortitude  was  gone.  He  crouched  down,  as  weak 
as  a  helpless  child, — hid  his  face,  and  wept  unrestrainedly,-^ 
not  that  he  had  ever  loved  the  dead,  —  indeed,  as  he  came  onwards, 
he  had  felt  sure  he  could  not  shed  a  single  tear ;  but  now  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  death  so  sudden  and  suspicious,  —  now, 
as  in  accumulated  memory  a  thousand  kindly  acts  were  all  before 
him,  — as  he  lilUned  in  imagination  to  her  voice,  —  remembered 
that  her  last  words  to  him  were  those  of  promise,  and,  for  her, 
tender, — when  he  recollected  that  the  fountains  of  her  life  had 
been  akin  to  his  own,  —  all  fortitude  and  resolve  vanished,  as 
snow  in  the  sun.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  at  all  times  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead ;  it  was  a  solemn  thing  here,  where  nature, 
and  pregnant  doubt,  and  manly  pity  weighed  down  and  subjugated 
at  one  and  same  time.     . 

Bobert  hitherto  had  kept  aloof,  as  many  observed,  moody  and 
silent,  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  room ;  but  he  now  came  slowly 
forward,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Silas's  shoulder. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  lad,"  he  said,  —  the  poor  old  mother  I  I 
am  sorry  as  thee  can  be,  —  but  don't  take  on,  lad,  it  '11  make  my 
heart  sorer."  He  spoke  kindly.  His  voice  expressed  sorrow,  — 
and  something  more. 

Silas  lifted  up  his  face,  and  looked  steadily  into  that  of  his 
brSther.     Bobert  did  not  seem  to  like  the  gaze,  and  moved  as  , 
thou^  to  go.     He  did  so,  and  Silas,  rising,  and  restraining  his 
grief,  said  coldly,  **  We  won't,  Bobert,  talk  at  present,  —  the  dead 
is  yet  before  us." 

When  he  had  smoothed  the  old  mother's  face,  and  covered  it  up 
tenderly,  Silas  withdrew  to  the  settle,  and,  sitting  down  at  the 
end  nearest  the  fire,  awaited  till  all  should  be  ready.  He  did  not 
see  Phema ;  but  he  noticed,  as  many  that  day  noticed,  that  Jona- 
than, dressed  in  black,  was  the  busiest  amongst  the  mourners.  Ho 
moved  about  the  house-place  like  a  master,  —  more  than  its  master 
did. 

There  were  two  mourning-coaches  and  a  hearse.  The  brothers 
occupied  separate  coaches,  as  though  they  tacitly  felt  that  it  was 
best  to  keep  aloof  as  long  as  possible.  Then  the  funeral  set  forth, 
the  fitful  rain  and  mingled  whirl  of  autumn  leaves  sweeping  round 
the  solemn  cavalcade  as  it  journeyed  on  its  way. 
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Mr.  Badaor  awaited  the  funeral ;  the  graye  was  ready,  and  afler 
the  church  service,  which  he  read  with  great  feeling,  they  bore  the 
old  mistress  of  the  Moore  Farm  to  a  quiet  nook,  where  many  of 
her  kindred  lay.  Their  path  was  through  the  grass,  across  the 
close-cropped  sward ;  now  they  waded  through  a  little  sea  of  with- 
ered leaves,  which  had  been  swept  into  the  hollows  by  many  a 
wiritry  blast  The  dead  was  soon  covered  forever  from  mortal 
sight  Bobert  turned  quickly  away,  but  Silas  stood  there  long 
after  the  mourners  had  left 

Miss  Eliot  had  attended  the  funeral,  though  keeping  aloof  until 
it  was  over.  Now,  when  the  churchyard  was  again  solitary,  Mr. 
Badnor  gone,  and  old  Daniel  waited  for  her  with  the  chaise  to 
drive  her  home,  she  addressed  Silas  as  he  came  sldWly  towards  the 
church.  He  was  going  to  the  lock-house,  he  said,  "  to  rest  a  bit ;" 
after  that  he  and  Johnny  Wigpit  were  going  to  the  Farm,  when 
the  will  would  be  read. 

"  Shall  you  stay  at  the  Farm?  " 

"Not  I,  ma'am,"  he  replied  bitterly. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said,  •*  whatever  may  be  the  contents 
of  the  will,  —  and,  to  toll  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  sanguine  that 
it  will  contain  much  in  your  favor,  —  keep  free  of  bitter  feud  with 
Bobert  If  he  does  you  wrong,  time  will  set  you  right ;  and  if 
he  has  sinned,  the  bitterness  and  fruit  will  be  his  own.  When  the 
reading  is  over  come  up  to  the  Bectoiy,  as  I  have  heard  further  of 
the  business  I  wrote  about" 

"  I  hardly  think  I  can  come,  ma'am." 

"  Why  not?  Barbie  shall  be  no  hindrance ;  ehe  knows  nothing 
of  the  possibility  of  your  visit  To  prevent  her  meeting  you 
against  your  wish,  I  have  had  a  fire  to-day  in  my  dressing-rooAi, 
and  she  is  sitting  there  at  needlework.  You  must  therefore  come, 
for  what  I  have  to  say  is  both  important  and  pleasant" 

The  young  man  smiled,  as  men  smile  who  see  joy  on  one  hand 
and  no  hope  of  realization  on  the  other. 

"  It  would  be  happiDess,"  he  said ;  **it  is  good  of  a  lady  like 
you  to  plan  all  this,  but  a  man  that  loved  as  I  loved  cannot  easily 
forget" 

**  I  do  not  wish  you,  Mr.  Moore,  if  against  your  inclination. 
Only  let  me  say  this  much,  —  that  Barbie  is  and  has  been  a  very 
good  girl,  and  is  very  contrite.  The  little  education  which  the 
shortness  of  the  time  has  enabled  me  to  give  her  has  profited 
much,  and  absence  from  her  mother  still  morel  If  all  our  frail- 
ties were  thus  to  be  indefinitely  remembered,  Mr.  Moore,  it  would 
be  hard  indeed." 
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He  was  softening,  she  cbnld  see,  tihoagh  jealous  remembranoe 
still  consumed  his  heart 

**  Well,  I  *11  come  and  speak  to  you,  ma'am,  and  let  you  know 
how  things  be.  But  don't  let  the  girl  force  herself  upon  me ;  if  I 
forgive,  it  will  be  a  long  day  from  here." 

He  said  no  more,  but  touching  his  hat  respectfully,  went  his 
way  into  the  yestry  in  search  of  the  old  clerk.  By  the  time  the 
latter  had  shut  up  the  church  Miss  Eliot  was  gone,  and  they  then 
took  their  way  together  to  the  lock-house  on  the  solitary  canal. 
Here  Dorcas  made  tea,  —  here  the  half  witless  lad  brought  forth 
his  cages,  and  otherwise  exhibited  his  congregation  of  pets, — 
and  a  fine  athletic  young  fellow,  named  Jasper  Llartin,  whoso 
barge  was  waiting  to  pass  the  lock,  took  tea  also,  and  showed  by 
countless  signs  how  good  and  dear  Dorcas  was  in  his  eye& 

As  soon  as  his  business  was  over,  and  the  boat  and  boatmen 
had  passed  on  their  way  towards  the  solitudes  of  the  wild  moors, 
old  Johnny  resumed  his  black  coat,  and  he  and  Silas  set  forth  to 
the  fann.  It  was  quite  dusk  now,  though  the  moon  gave  promise 
of  rising,  and  the  night,  to  be  fine. 

If  he  could  have  had  his  own  will,  Robert  Moore  would  have 
dismissed  his  little  throng  of  mouroers,  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was 
over,  with  thanks,  —  that  cost  nothing.  But  it  was  against  the 
custom  of  his  country  to  thus  play  the  churl  with  funeral-meata 
He,  therefore,  more  to  prevent-  the  hue  and  cry  which  he  knew 
would  follow  any  breach  thereof,  than  from  kindliness  or  a  sense 
of  hospitality,  had  had  a  few  viands  prepared,  —  and  these  were 
set  forth  for  the  litUc  company  upon  its  return.  There  was  cold 
meat  and  beer  for  the  men,  tea  and  cakes  for  the  women ;  and 
Bobert,  as  he  looked  furtively  and  sighed  at  such  deplorable  ex- 
travagance, comforted  himself  by  thinking  how  pinched  his  cup- 
board, how  cold  his  hearth  should  be,  for  many  a  week  to  come, 
to  make  the  balance  even. 

The  meal  was  just  over,  and  the  men  had  lighted  their  pipes, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Silas  and  the  old  clerk  entered.  More 
than  once  Bobert  had  given  it  somewhat  loudly  as  his  opinion, 
that  Silas  was  not  coming,  and  that  they  might  as  well  read  the 
will  and  get  it  over ;  but  some  present  thinking  it  well  to  wait 
awhile,  he  appeared  to  acquiesce.  All  this  time  not  a  sound  was 
lost  to  his  ear,  either  within  or  without  the  house ;  and  when  the 
hand  of  Silas  fell  upon  the  latch  he  shifted  his  chair  and  glanced 
round  uneasily. 

Silas  took  his  seat  at  the  table  and  looked  about  him. 

*' Well,  Silas,"  said  Bobert,  aa  their  eyes  met,  "I'm  glad  to 
16^ 
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Bee  thee.     Thoa  should  ha'  oome  eaflier,  and  lighted  thj  pipe 

with  the  rest" 

"  I  had  no  heart,  Robert.  I  am  now  only  here  for  the  business 
yon  spoke  of,  —  as  we  set  forth  to  church.  I  now  wait,  and  shall 
be  glad  for  it  to  be  over." 

When  he  had  said  this  he  looked  round  the  room,  and,  missing 
Phema,  asked  suddenly  and  abruptly  where  she  was. 

**  Why,  —  why,  —  "  hesitated  Robert,  and,  to  save  himself,  he 
turned  his  saturnine  face  towards  the  wagoner. 

**  The  girl 's  upstairs,"  said  Jonathan  ;  *'  she  'd  got  no  black 
frock  to  be  in,  and  maister  thought-  she  had  n*t  manners  for  com- 
pany. More  than  this,  since  the  missis  wur  gone,  she 's  forrad-er 
than  ever  wi*  th'  farm  lads." 

"  It 's  as  lie  I "  spoke  Sihw,  fiercely ;  "  Phema,  if  left  to  herselt 
is  as  spotless  and  innocent  as  child  can  be.  If  she  is  corrupted, 
which  I  don't  believe,  it  is  the  work  of  others,  —  not  herself. 
But,"  and  his  voice  was  louder  and  his  ange;r  deeper  than  ever, 
<*  who  are  you  that  take  upon  yourself  to  talk  thus  in  my  father's 
house,  where  you  are  only  a  servant,  and  should  keep  a  servant's 
place?  In  my  time  you  were  never  suffered  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  those  that  hire  and  pay  you ;  and  if  I  were  Robert 
Moore,  I  would  take  thee  to  the  door  and  thrust  thee  foith  I  " 

The  wagoner  gave  no  other  answer  than  what  was  expressed  by 
a  quiet  smile,  —  thrust  his  finger  as  a  stopper  into  bis  pipe,  — 
and,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  took  a  bottle  and  helped  himself. 

Not  staying  to  see  this,  Silas  rose,  gathered  together  the  rem- 
nants of  bun  and  cake,  poured  out  what  tea  was  left  in  the  tea-pot» 
and  with  these  took  his  way  up  the  staircase.  He  sought  for  Ihe 
half  child,  half  girl  in  the  garret  where  she  had  been  used  to 
sleep,  but  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  descended  to  what  had 
been  his  grandmother's  room,  next  to  that  of  Robert  and  his  own, 
and  there,  upon  turning  the  key  and  entering,  he  found  her. 
She  sat  crouched  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  the  same 
old  squalid,  tattered  dress  she  always  wore,  and,  apparently  asleep, 
did  not  hear  him  enter.  He  could  see  her  distinctly  by  the  light 
of  the  candle  he  had  brought,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  aspect  of 
her  face,  —  so  thin,  and  pale,  and  wan,  —  so  expressive  of  pain 
and  anxiety.  She  must  have  passed  through  a  world  of  both  since 
he  had  last  seen  her;  for  it  was  these,  and  not  age,  that  had 
given  her  thus  so  suddenly  the  aspect  of  a  woman.  He  touched 
her  gathered  hands,  and  they  seemed  afire ;  then  her  face,  and  it 
was  hot  also. 

"  Phema ! " 
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Sbe  started  to  her  feet,  knew  him,  olntohed  him  convulenrely 
hj  the  arm,  and  clung  to  it  as  a  drowning  wretch  at  sea  to  the 
only  plank  which  swims  the  waste  of  watersL 

'*  Take  me  away,  Silas,  — do :  I  can't  stay  here  I" 

"  I  *m  come  to  ask  Robert  to  let  thee  go  with  me.  Now  take 
this." 

He  offered  the  food  he  had  brought ;  bat  she  took  it  only  to  set 
it  down,  —  roughly  and  carelessly. 

«•  Please,  I  want  to  go ;  I  care  for  naught  else." 

"  Has  Robert  been  unkind?  " 

*<No;  he's  been  softer  like  since  her  died.  1*11  tell  thee 
about  it  another  time.  —  I  want  to  go  1 " 

She  shuddered,  and  clung  to  Silas  still  more  determinatcly. 

"  Thou  mun  pleasie  come  down,"  cried  a  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs ;  "  some  on  us  want  to  be  a-going,  and  the  maister  'ud  like 
the  will  read  first" 

"  They  are  calling  me,  Phema,"  said  Silas,  as  with  difficulty 
he  unloosened  the  tenacious  grasp ;  '*  eat  and  drink  what  t  have 
brought,  and  I  will  come  again  presently." 

When  she  saw  that  he  would  go,  she  sank  down  into  her  old 
attitude ;  and,  taking  no  heed  of  the  food  which  stood  near,  hid 
her  face  in  the  coverlet  of  the  bed. 

When  he  got  downstairs  there  was  a  bustle,  for  the  people  were 
ranging  themselves  about  the  table  to  hear  the  will  read.  They 
made  way  for  him,  and  he  took  his  place.  In  this  instant,  brief 
as  it  was,  Silas  Moore  learnt  long  after  that  Jonathan  stole  up 
the  stairs  and  locked  the  door  upon  the  girl ;  on  returning  to  the 
kitchen  he  kept  in  the  rear,  though  able  to  see  and  hear  all  that 
was  going  on. 

The  will  was  a  brief  document,  and  took  but  a  short  time  to 
read.*  It  gave  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  Robert  Moore 
all  the  real,  funded,  and  personal  property  of  the  deceased.  The 
name  of  Silas  Moore  was  not  even  mentioned  therein ;  its  date 
was  quite  recent,  and  the  attesting  witnesses  consisted  of  Barbie's 
mother,  Jonathan  the  wagoner,  and  a  publican  of  Losely  not 
prcsenti. 

There  was  silence  for  more  minutes  than  was  pleasant  to  a 
feeling  and  anxious  ear.  At  length  Robert  —  thinking  possibly 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  say  something  —  raised  his  eyes  furtively, 
and  encountering  his  brother's  calm  and  steady  gaze,  dropped 
them,  as  though  abashed.  He  could  have  borne  anger,  and  met 
it  with  anger  in  return,  —  indeed  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it,  — 
but  this  qUiet  and  acute  method  of  judgment  was  something 
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appalling.  He  tried  to  speak, — for  Botnc  minutes  in  vain,— 
his  words  clove  to  his  mouth,  and,  gasping  and  stuttering,  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood.  Every  stranger  present  felt 
ashamed  of  him.  He  was  master  of  everything,  possessed  eveiy- 
thing,  yet  was  too  cowardly  to  face  his  fortune. 

«*  Silas  1 "  he  at  length  stuttered,  "  I  am  right  sorry  about  thia 
I  should  like  the  old  woman  to  have  left  thee  something,  if  only 
for  looks*  sake.'* 

**  As  you  feel  so  generously  inclined,  there  is  no  one  to  stay 
thy  hand." 

Bobert  winced  und«r  this  irony,  it  might  be  seen,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  Mrs.  Bell,"  continued  Silas,  "  just  tell  me  your  share  in  this 
matter.  When  did  you  sign  this  will,  and  what  did  grandmother 
say  to  you?" 

"  Why,  it  wur  a  bit  ago,' — just  before  the  time  my  Barbie  went 
to  stay  at  the  parsonage.  I  wur  sent  to  come  to  the  Farm,  and 
when  I  got  there  the  old  missis  wur  a-bed.  But  I  wur  asked  to 
go  upstairs  and  sign  a  paper,  which  I  did.  She  said  naught  to 
me  what  it  wur  about ;  but  all  she  talked  of  were  her  rheumatics 
and  the  Farm.  1  *d  always  heard  from  the  maister,  as  well  as  Jon- 
'  athan,  that  he  wur  to  have  everything,  —  and  so,  you  see,  I  asked 
no  questions." 

"You  wished  it,  Mrs.  Bell,"  said  Silas,  gravely,  "and  there- 
fore saw  no  iojustice.  Well,  let  that  pass.  Now,  tell  me,  did  our 
old  grandmother  say  to  you  that  she  had  left  Robert  everything  ?  " 

••  She  said  naught  about  it.  I  should  be  telling  a  lie  if  I  said 
she  did.  She  didn't  mention  thee,  —  it  may  be  because  she  well 
knew  I  war  n't  fair  to  thee  on  account  of  Barbie." 

Kobcrt  did  not  like  this  testimony,  it  could  be  seen ;  and  he 
began  talking  to  those  about  him  that  the  will  was  plain  enough, 

—  and  just  enough ;  that  he  was  sorry  the  property  was  not  left 
diflferentl y,  —  but  the  fault  was  none  of  his. 

••  Bobert,"  said  Silas,  in  a  quiet,  yet  resolute  voice,  •*  say  no 
more ;  make  no  more  professions ;  for  you  are  only  adding  hypoc- 
risy to  injuetice.    One  thing  distinctly  understand :  1  believe  now, 

—  as  I  shall  believe  fifty  years  hence,  if  I  live  so  long.  —  that  the 
will  is  a  gross  forgery.  Our  old  grandfather,  though  he  left  his 
wife  free  to  dispose  of  the  property  as  she  thought  fit  at  her  death, 
yet  told  her  that  it  was  his  strong  desire  that  it  be  fairly  divided 
between  us,  and  that  something  be  set  aside  for  Phema." 

"  He  might  do  so,"  answered  Robert,  sullenly,  finding  he  must 
say  something,  —  "that  these  wishes  were  set  at  naught,  —  I 
didna'  know." 
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'*  I  tell  thee  I  think  differently,  Bohert/'  spoke  Silas,  deter- 
minately ;  **  and  my  belief  is  that  the  money  will  not  thrive  with 
thee.  I  want  none  of  it,  — I  aak  for  none  of  it.  I  have  health 
and  strength  and  yonth,  and  can  work,  as  other  poor  men  do. 
But  one  thing  I  must  l^^ye,  —  let  Fhema  go  with  me,  —  she  is  n't 
happy  or  safe  here." 

From  some  cause  Eobert's  anger  was  roused  now. 

<*  She  shan't  go  I  —  she's  happy  and  safe  enough  here,  —  where 
should  she  be  safer?  " 

"  Yes,  where  ?  "  questioned  Silas. 

He  was  proceeding  to  say  something  further,  but  he  was  stayed 
by  Robert's  vehemence,  which  arose  partly  from  anger,  and  was 
used  partly  to  stay  further  discussion  of  this  subject.  "  I  say  I'll 
have  no  more  o'  this,  —  thou  hast  no  right  to  talk  o'  this  family 
matter  afore  strangers.     It 's  no  sorrow  or  joy  o'  thine." 

"It  is.  If  thy  feelings — which  should  be  the  warmest  and 
strongest — were  only  half  what  mine  are  for  Fhema,  her  place 
would  have  been  very  different  in  the  house  to  what  it  is.  But 
thou  hast  set  nature  at  naught,  Bobert,  and  the  woe  be  thine  I " 

•'  So  let  it  be,"  said  Bobert,  fiercely.  **  If  I  choose  to  edicate 
the  ^rl,  and  make  a  lady  on  her,  I  will.  If  I  don't,  the  matter  is 
still  mine.  But  I  don*t  see  what  good  there  'U  be  in  raising  her 
above  her  place,  —  which  is  to  chum,  and  bake,  and  keep  the 
house  tidy." 

*'  Robert,  she  can  not  and  shall  not  remain  here.  TJnbrotherly 
as  thou  art,  I  am  still  brother  enough  to  thee  to  say  so." 

'•Indeed,  why  not?  Where's  the  harm?  Where's  the  dan- 
ger to  come  from?  " 

••  From  there,"  replied  Silas,  with  a  manly  dignity  that  was  a 
fine  thing  in  its  way,  —  "from  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
wagoner,  —  "  where  thou  hast  chosen  to  place  thy  confidence,  and 
find  —  what  time  will  prove  —  thy  master  in  thy  servant." 

The  home-thrust  took.  Pale,  abject,  trembling,  Bobert  stood 
motionless  and  silent.  Then,  seeing  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him,  he  gave  sudden  vent  to  his  ungovernable  rage,  and 
bid  his  brother  begone.  **  The  house  was  his,"  he  said,  "  and  ho 
would  at  least  let  others  see  that  he  could  be  master,  —  in  some 
things,  if  not  in  all !  "   .  • 

Without  a  word,  Silas  went.  At  the  door  he  turned,  and  gave 
Bobert  a  parting  look.  'J'hc  brothers'  eyes  met,  and  the  pity  which 
spoke  through  those  of  Silas  touched  the  conscience  of  the  other 
more  poignantly  than  a  thousand  words.  He  went,  and  from 
thence,  for  many  a  day,  solitude  settled  slowly  on  the  desolate 
thiceh-1-^- 
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At  tlie  end  of  tbe  lane  nearest  the  highway  Silas  met  Joe,  — - 
Jonathan's  fellow-servant. 

"Well,  maister,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  when  Silas  had  hriefly 
told  him  how  things  had  gone,  •*  I  *m  right  sorry  on  it,  but  it  !» 
no  more  than  I  looked  for.  This  rooting  thee  up  out  o'  th'  old 
place  mayn't  be  the  worse  for  thee  in  th'  end.  As  for  we, — but, 
p'raps  you  know  ?  " 

"No,  — what?" 

"  Maister  couldn't,  it  'pears,  do  it  himself,  so  Jonathan  was  his 
handy  man,  as  he  mostly  be.  Why,  we've  all  got  warning, — 
the  men  and  lads  be,  to  finish  off  on  Saturday ;  me  they  gin'  a 
longer  time,  for  ye  see  I  'm  hired  from  Whis-sun-tide  to  Whis-sun- 
tide ;  but  I  said  I'd  rather  go  with  th'  t'others,  and  so  I  shall." 

"  Indeed  I  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  at  this  time  of  year  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get 3  place." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,  —  me  and  the  men  and  the  lads  have  all 
got  work,  'We  went  together  last  night  to  Squire  Breere,  and  he 
took  us  on  at  once,  at  a  rise  of  wages  too." 

"  This  is  good  news,  Joe.     Is  he  extending  his  farm  ?  " 

"He's  just  taken  three  hundred  acres  off  Squire  Baldwin's 
.  hands.  It 's  the  best  land  in  the  county ;  but  the  Squire  likes 
ease  nowadays,  and  don't  care  to  farm  as  much  as  he  did.  He 
hopes  to  get  Miss  Flo,  it  be  said,  and  that  may  be  is  the  reason 
he  lets  the  t'other  Squire  have  th'  land,  though  for  many  a  year 
he's  held  it  like  the  apple  of  his  eye." 

**  Miss  Flo ! "  questioned  Silas,  as  he  lifted  his  face,  and  shook 
offf^he  apathy  with  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  —  "  why,  she's 
but  a  child,  and  Theobald  Baldwin  forty-five  or  fifty  at  least.  He 
would  be  tender  and  true^nd  generous  enough,  I  don't  doubt,  for 
he's  a  fine  good-hearted  fellow  in  his  way,  but  much  too  rude  for  a 
delicate  little  high-bred  thing  like  Miss  Flo.  It  is  a  pity  Joel  did 
not  give  her  the  education  of  a  milkmaid,  if  he  meant  her  to  be 
Theobald  Baldwin's  wife." 
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"  Yon  'xe  jnst  right,  nr.  But  Joel  Breere  don't  eeem  to  be  the 
sort  o'  man  he  wur  in  former  days ;  that  trial  about  the  Thomhill 
collieries  quite  upset  him,  and  now  he  seems  to  ha'  got  but  one 
thought  in  his  head,  and  one  feelin'  in  his  heart,  —  that  is,  to  get 
richer  and  greater  than  Squire  Thomhill.  His  hate  spurs  him  as 
a  gall  does  a  horse ;  and  roy  sister.  Martha,  who  *s  lived  there  a 
good  bit,  says  the  Pool  is  as  miserable  a  place  as  house  can  be. 
The  Squire's  sisters  be  as  high  and  full  of  pride  as  they  ever 
was ;  and  in  the  quiet  chamber  where  the  Missis  ha'  lain  so  long, 
many  a  tear  is  shed  about  Miss  Flo." 

"  Poor  child  r'  said  Silas.  Then  suppressing  what  further  he 
could  have  possibly  said  on  this  subject,  he  bid  his  old  servant 
farewell,  and  success  in  his  new  service.  He  was  opening  the 
gate  to  go  onwards,  when  Joe,  by  a  kind  word  or  two,  pleas^  his 
kindly  ear. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  recollect  that  if  so  be  yo'  take  a  farm,  I  *m 
your  man.  I  've  only  taken  this  new  sarvice  on  th'  understanding 
like  that  I  can  quit  it  for  yo'  at  any  time." 

**  Thank  ye,  Joe ;  when  I  can  farm  for  myself,  your  liking  for 
your  old  master  shall  be  remembered." 

When  Silas  reached  the  Bectory,  he  rang  gently ;  Elisha  ad- 
mitted him,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  he  remained  with  Miss  Eliot 
in  the  oak  parlor.  When  at  last  he  moved  to  go,  and  his  hand 
was  on  the  door,  the  housekeeper  said  in  a  low  voice :  — 

**  Except  indirectly,  we  have  said  nothing  of  Barbie.  Is  her 
probation  to  last  a  little  longer  ?  " 

*•  I  think  so,"  he  said  softly ;  **  my  heart  has  been  so  sore-strick- 
en to-day,  that  I  could  n't  say  what  I  would,  and  so  I  '11  leave  it  till 
another  time.  No  comfort  would  be  to  me  like  hers,  but  it  must 
not  be  now."  He  was  struggling  with  his  pride,  and  it  conquered 
for  the  present. 

"  Well,  write  to  the  girl,  when  you  feel  able." 

'<  I  will,"  he  said  gently.  With  this  concise  rejoinder  he  stepped 
into  the  hall,  and,  passing  swiftly  forth,  went  his  way. 

All  that  afternoon,  all  that  early  evening,  Barbie  sat  listen- 
ing tP  what  took  place  down  stairs.  Now  she  stepped  out  into  the 
gaUbry  to  catch  a  sound  more  distinctly,  —  now  hurried  to  ^e 
casement  to  look  down  into  the  courtyard.  She  was  fully  conscms 
as  to  Miss  Eliot's  intention  in  strictly  bidding  her  keep  upstairs  ; 
and  there  was  a  time  when  she  would  have  rebelled,  but  suffering 
had  subdued  her  wilfulness,  and  she  knew  full  well  that,  however 
distasteful,  obedience  to  her  mistress's  wishes  would  be  for  the 
best 
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At  last  she  heard  Silas  come ;  unable  to  work  longer,  or  even 
rest,  she  went  and  stood  in  the  galleiy,  watchful  of  eveiy  sound, 
and  ezpeoting  to  be  called  or  rung  for.  But  an  hour  went  by 
without  either  taking  place.  Then  swiftly  and  almost  noiselessly 
some  one  left  the  house.  Was  it  Silas  ?  —  could  he  possibly  leave 
without  seeing  her?  —  how  hard  he  was,  —  how  cruel  he  was  1 
0  Grodl  Perhaps  she  was  forgotten  altogether  I  Next  moment  she 
tried  to  think  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  passed  out,  but  some 
one  else.  Unable  to  control  her  fear,  her  slow  agony,  she  crept 
down  the  wide  staircase  step  by  step.  Miss  Eliot  was  in  the  study, 
talking  to  Mr.  Radnor  she  could  hear,  —  the  door  of  the  oak  par- 
lor stood  open,  —  she  stepped  on,  and,  lifting  the  latch,  entered 
the  kitchen.  Elisha  sat  conifortii)ly  by  the  fire ;  but  his  pipe 
rested  on  the  hob,  — one  of  his  master's  old  newspapers  lay  idly 
on  his  knee.  He  neither  smoked  nor  read,  but  gazed  thoughtfully 
at  the  red  blaze. 

**  Elisha,"  she  said,  stealing  towards  him,  and  speaking  in  her 
underbreath,  "  is  Silas  gone  ?  " 

"  A  good  bit  ago." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

**  Yes  I  I  bolted  the  door  after  him,  and  went  in,  and  stirred  up 
the  study  fire,  as  missis  is  gone  to  sit  with  master." 

**  Gone,  and  never  sent  for  me,  or  thought  of  me  I  " 

'*  Well,  Barbie,  1  think  that  for  once  thou  must  be  forgiving. 
The  poor  lad  has  enough  to  think  of,  — for  they  've  gone  and  made 
a  will  at  the  Farm,  and  cut  him  off  without  a  sixpence.  I  don't 
believe  it,  —  I  don't.  Simon,  the  old  giandfayther,  told  me  often 
that  both  money  and  land  was  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  lads." 

"Is  this  really  true?" 

**  Too  true;  he  told  it  to  me  hisself.  Poor  lad  I  it's  a  hard 
stroke  o'  fortin' ;  he  must  needs  want  comfort." 

Ay,  indeed  I  He  did  need  comfort,  —  and  who  could  give  it  but 
her?  Nobody,  nobody,  she  knew,  —  nobody  in  all  Qie  world. 
And  if  she  did  not  give  it,  would  he  not  think  her  forgetful  ? 
Would  he  not  go  away,  and  never  come  back,  and  forget  her  en- 
tirely, and  see,  and  love  some  other  Barbie.  Was  n't  it  because 
he  was  in  trouble,  and  not  from  hardness  of  heart,  that  she  was  n't 
calfed  down  ?  Was  it  not  because  he  could  not  speak  his  loveand 
forgiveness  with  a  ready  tongue,  that  he  reserved  the  expression 
of  both  till  another  time  ?  Poor  little  wilful  Barbie,  like  many 
another  woman,  she  forgot  and  forgave,  and  made  excuses  for  him 
she  loved,  even  though  he  had  passed  her  by  ;  and  the  bitterness 
— thp  unutterable  bitterness —  had  entered  into  the  depth  of  her 
souli 
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Hot  loTeft  ker  [^ty,  Iietf  dofl^Mur,  oonld  be  coatroUod  no  l<mger. 
She  mugi  see  him,  uid  learn  if  it  was  his  will  to  forget  her;  or 
otherwise*  being  forgiven,  she  might  weep  contriteness,  and  soothe 
him  with  her  balmy  kisses!  What  was  Miss  Eliot»  dear  ladj  as 
she  was  ?  What  was  her  new  home,  the  refinements  and  oomforta 
of  whioh  were  teachbg  her  so  much  ?  What,  in  fact,  was  all  the 
world  to  her  in  oomparison  with  him?  She  was  wrought  up  to 
that  desperate  point  which  all  men  and  women  have  known  onee» 
perhaps,  in  their  lives,  when,  oome  what  may,  we  most  know 
whether  it  is  good  or  eril,  hope  or  despair,  wluch  lies  before  ns  I 
And  Qod  help  us  when  it  is  the  latter,  and  we  hate  to  bear  its 
silent  agony  forevermorel 

She  stopped  neither  to  think,  nor  listen,  nor  weigh  right  and 
wr&ng  1  Stepping  lightly  into  the  hall,  lest  Miss  Eliot  should  hear 
her,  for  the  study  door  was  ajar,  she  snatched  a  little  shawl  from 
the  cloak-stand,  pinned  it  hood-wise  round  her  pretty  face,  opened 
the  door  which  led  into  the  garden  as  gently  as  she  could,  closed 
it  after  her,  —  and  then,  with  the  light  foot  of  youth  and  anxious 
haste,  sped  across  the  courtyard  and  little  bridge,  and  so  into  the 
upland  fields.  It  had  ceased  to  rain,  —  the  moon  shone  clear  and 
bright,  —  but  the  aftergrowth  upon  the  fields  hung  saturated,  and 
tiie  paths  in  places  were  half  aflood. 

Unconscious  of  this,  till  her  soppy  shoes  and  dripping  dress  told 
thdr  own  tale,  she  hurried  on,  through  park  and  copse  and  field, 
till,  reaching  Mainstone  chuiohyard,  she  brushed  through  the 
grass  and  fallen  leayes,  and,  staying  on  a  heathery  knoll,  looked 
wistfully  and  anxiously  before  her.  But  the  newly  sodded  grave 
was  solitary ;  no  heavier  feet  passed  by  than  those  of  the  hare,  as 
it  sped  to  the  adjoining  fields  for  food. 

Here  it  was  she  had  hoped  to  find  Silas,  -—not  so  much  by  rea- 
son of  grief,  as  from  tendemesa  He  was  going  away,  it  might 
be  for  many  a  year,  and  he  would  give  one  last  glance  to  the  sol- 
itary grave.  She  knew  full  well  that  the  man's  heart  was  ver^ 
tender,  and  she  acted  in  accordance  with  her  knowledge. 

Disappointed,  chilled,  perplexed,  agonised,  she  crept  back  step 
by  step,  and,  stealing  into  the  church-porch,  sat  down  to  rest,  and 
think  what  should  she  do,— whither  should  she  go.  He  might 
remain  for  the  night  at  a  little  public-house  that  lay  on  the  roaA 
to  Welton ;  he  might  go  on  to  the  town  itself,  —  should  she  follow 
him  thither?  In  addition  to  this  perplexity,  her  superstitious 
feais  began  to  infiuenoe  her.  On  any  other  ocoamon  but  this, 
nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  enter  this  old  churchyard  by 
17 
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night;  and  now  the  ezoitement  of  her  first  impnlse  was  over,  she 
b^n  slowly  to  recollect  what  hitherto  she  had  forgotten. 

Seated  thns»  her  head  bent  down  upon  her  upraised  hands,  she 
was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  the  ohurchyi^  gate  open,  and 
swing  back  towards  its  latch.  Then  some  footing  came  swiftly 
along  the  wide  grayelled  walk, — and  when  she  lifted  her  face, 
half  fearfully,  to  look,  a  man  passed  by  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
the  porch  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  Silas.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  ordinary  rouffh  outer  coat;  and  a  leather  bag  or  bundle  was 
swung  on  a  stick  at  his  shoulder.  She  let  him  pass ;  she  let  him 
go  before  her  for  some  moments,  and  then  she  slowly  followed. 
By  keeping  in  the  shadows  of  cloud  and  tree,  she  approached  him 
unobserved,  as  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave  bareheaded,  and 
at  the  full  of  his  manly  height.  Whatever  were  his  feelings  of 
regret  and  sorrow,  —  whether  his  farewell  was  for  a  short  or 
lengthened  time,  —  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips.  He  had  put  on 
his  hat  and  was  moving  away,  when  the  hand  which  had  drop- 
ped was  taken  gently,  —  very  gently,  and  fearfully  withal.  Sur- 
prised, perhaps  a  little  startled,  Silas  looked  down,  and  there  stood 
Barbie,  not  daring  to  meet  his  gaze,  but  stealing  nearer  and  nearer, 
lill  her  face  was  hidden  in  his  sleeve.  She  should  have  seen  the 
look  of  intense  joy  which  flitted  across  his  face,  —  to  know  how 
truly  she  was  forgiven,  how  deeply  she  was  loved ;  but  it  was  his 
will  to  speak  gravely,  and  affect  a  sovereignty  which  was  untrue, 
—for  she  it  was  who  was  sovereign  and  ruler  over  him. 

«*  Well,  Barbie,  so  you  've  followed  me  ?  " 

''  Please,  Silas,  don't  begin  in  anger ;  my  heart  is  nigh  broken. 
I  must  die  if  you  don't  forgive  me,  —  I  must,  —  I  must,  indeed  1 
I  waited  anxiously  upstairs,  hoping  to  be  called;  and  when  I 
was  n't,  and  I  went  down,  and  heard  from  Elisha  what  has  hap- 
pened to-night  at  the  Farm,  I  felt  I  must  see  you,  and  comfort 
you  if  I  could,  —  Silas,  Silas!"  She  leaned  a  little  closer,  but 
h«  affected  not  to  heed  the  demonstration. 

'*  Yes,  Barbie,  I  'm  poor  and  bare  indeed ;  I  need  comfort,  and 
once  thou  couldst  have  given  it  to  me.*" 

"  I  can  now,  Silas.     I  crave  to  do  so  I  " 

"  It  depends  on  thyself  whether  thou  canst  Come,  if  I  am  to 
forgive,  thou  must  tell  me  everything ;  bad  and  good,  —  I  must 
hear  it  all." 

"Hear  what,  Silas?" 

**  Thou  need'st  scarcely  ask  me.  How  many  times  it  was  yoa 
met  that  man,  —  what  he  said,  —  what ." 
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'*  I  will  hide  nothingt  Silaa  I  meant  to  tdl  thee  eveij  woid»" 
irept  and  interrupted  Barbie,  holding  her  face  still  lower." 

"  It  must  bo  every  word  I ''  he  said  sternly.  *'  Stand  here  and 
look  me  in  the  face ;  if  you  lie»  I  can  tell  it, «—  ^ou  can't  and 
shan't  deceive  me."  He  lifted  her,  by  a  sweep  of  his  strong  arm, 
on  to  the  "top  of  the  newly  sodded  grave.  Thus  standing  some- 
what on  a  level,  he  was  face  to  face  with  her ;  and  that  she  might 
not  droop  hers,  he  grasped  the  shawl  beneath  her  chin. 

**This  is  a  solemn  sort  of  place,  Barbie,  so  speak  the  truth. 
Let  me  know  if  we  are  to  coihe  together  or  to  part" 

His  look  was  so  austere  that  she  quailed  beneath  it  He  looked 
as  though  he  was  going  to  rend  her,  instead  of  forgive  her.  Nor 
was  her  terror  less  when  he  said,  — 

**  Gto  on, — let  the  bitterness  and  ashes  come  at  once  I " 

Faltering,  and  like  one  whose  wits  were  scared,  she  began  to 
speak  of  her  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Greene,  and  how  often 
it  was  he  had  stopped  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  '*Brown  Hen;" 
but  he  stayed  her  by  saying  peremptorily, — • 

'*  Don't  keep  me  like  a  fish  on  a  hook.  Begin  from  the  day 
you  went  to  Tylecote.  How  many  times  did  you  meet  him  in  ths 
woods,  —  what  did  he  si^  ?  " 

**1  saw  him  but  once,  Silas;  then  I  wasn't  with  him  many 
minutes.     Most  he  said  was,  that  I  was  very  pretty." 

**  The  villain  I  "  But  Silas  only  said  this  because  he  thought 
Barbie  more  lovely  than  she  ever  was ;  and  it  was  death  to  him 
that  any  other  man  should  think  or  say  so. 

"  How  many  times  did  he  kiss  you?  " 

"Only  twice,  Silas,  —  as  he  came  and  went  I  would  n't  let  him 
more." 

'*  Nonsense  I  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  yo  're  not  telling  me  true, 
—  you  mean  two  hundred." 

*'No,  no,  Silas, — indeed,  indeed,  he  kissed  me  but  twice,  and 
only  put  his  arm  round  my  waist  for  a  little  while." 

«•  For  ten  minutes  ?  " 

"  Not  one.  I  thought  of  thee  and  could  n't  bear  it  For  though 
I  was  angered  at  what  I  'd  heard  about  thee  at  Welton  on  that 
Saturday,  I  loved  thee  very  much,  —  I  did  indeed  1 " 

"Tet,  doing  so,  you  made  another  meeting, — went  to  the  man's 
house,  —  stayed ."  ^ 

*•  Don't  say  more,"  she  interrupted,  •*  because  you  're  wrong. 
It  was  n't  right,  —  I  know  it  wasn't,  to  say  I'd  meet  him  again; 
but  I  meant  no  harm.  When  I  went  to  the  place  that  afternoon, 
he  was  n't  there ;  but  his  groom  was,  and  he  bid  me  come  as  far 
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aB  the  garden  to  epeak  to  tlie  master;  and  iriien  I  went,  which  I 
was  n't  at  first  at  all  willing,  he  foroei  me  up  into  that  chamber- 
Bort  of  place,  and  looked  me  in." 

She  saw  he  was  relenting,  — •  that  he  believed  what  she  said ; 
BtiU,  some  point  rankled  in  his  jealons  heart. 

"  But  those  kisses,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  —  "  those  kisses! " 

**  Yet,  Silas !  Silas  1  they  were  not  such  as  I  giye  thee."  Then 
hastily,  from  shame,  -«  partly  from  grief,  *— more  wholly  from  great 
loye, — she  raised  herself  upon  her  tiptoes,  and  putting  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  cleaved  to  him  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak, — the  tendril 
to  the  rustic  bower.  As  her  passionate  kisses  met  his  face,  — as 
her  soft  young  cheek  nestled  to  his,  —  he  could  be  hard  and  stem 
no  more.  One  glance  at  her  drooping  head, — one  pressure  from 
those  fervid  lips, — one  endearment  from  those  tender  arms, — and 
the  shook  which  thrilled  through  his  being  was  as  the  renewing 
of  life  itself.  He  was  as  great  as  a  king, — as  rich  as  a  miser,^- 
as  poetical  as  any  poet ;  for  the  divinest  portion  of  the  poet's  art 
is  unwritten, — ^is  common  to  humanity,— embraces  all  the  world ! 

"  Robert,  Bobert  I "  he  said,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  ''  you 
may  take  all  the  money»  and  everything  beside ;  I  don't  envy  thee, 
— 1  *m  richer  than  thee,  — I  have  Barbie,  —  she  is  all  my  world  1 " 

He  spoke  truth,  for  she  wcu  all  his  world.  Still  more  a  beggar 
than  he  was,  he  might  have  been  turned  adrift,  and  he  would  not 
have  cared.  With  her  poverty  would  be  comparatively  unfelt,  ^- 
for  her  he  could  strive  for  better  days. 

As  he  pressed  her  to  his  breast^  the  last  lingering  glimpses  of 
the  past  returned. 

"  You  have  told  me  all.  Barbie,  — alL" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  indeed ;  I  have  neyer  sinned,  Silas,  except  in 
being  vain  and  silly.  Silas,  rest  peaceful  in  the  belief  that  I  am 
spotless  and  truthful  to  you." 

His  answer  was  only  still  more  passionate  kisses,  till  presently 
he  said:  — 

**  If  I  leave  thee  for  a  bit,  — for  a  few  weeks  at  most, — you  'U 
keep  at  the  parsonage,  won't  you  ? —  speak  to  nobody, — look  at 
nobody " 

"  You  may  lock  me  in  a  box,  SUas,  and  take  the  key, — only 
you  must  come  soon." 

•*  No  fear  of  that.  Barbie ;  you  shall  be  a  little  wife  before  long. 
I'll  write  and  tell  you  soon,  — more  I  must  n't  say  at  present." 

All  his  sorrow  was  gone  now.  He  bore  her  upwards  to  the 
church  path,  and  then  he  became  aware  how  wet  and  cold  she 
was.  Leaving  his  bundle  in  the  porch,  he  lifted  her  again  in 
his  arms,  and  b^gan  to  bear  her  swiftly  towards  the  highway. 
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"  Where  aie  we  going,  Silas  ?    Let  me  walk,  —  I  *m  lie*7y." 

«« Not  a  bit  of  it  I  You  're  as  light  as  thistledown.  The  fields 
are  all  aflood.  Thy  little  feet  and  gannents  be  drenohed  enough 
already." 

He  bore  her  as  purely  and  tenderly  as  a  father  would  his  babe, 
with  no  reward  but  a  kiss  or  two  as  the  pretty  face  nestled  by  his 
own.  In  a  dry  plaoe  here  and  there,  he  made  pretext  to  let  her 
walk  a  little  way.  But  mere  pretext  it  was,  and  he  was  soon 
bearing  her  onwards  as  swiftly  as  before.  Again  and  again  he 
set  her  down,  but  it  was  only  to  look  more  fully  into  the  little 
hooded  face,  —  most  simple,  most  lovely,  most  touching, — now 
bent  in  lingering  penitence,  now  raised  in  sunny  smiles,  —  a  rose- 
bud wet  with  dew,  —  a  lily  gladdened  by  the  san  I  As  he  looked, 
he  could  do  no  more  than  raise  and  press  her  to  his  passionate 
heart 

At  length  they  reached  the  parsonage,  and  on  the  thrediold 
Miss  Eliot  had  first  crossed  he  set  her  down. 

'•  Be  foithful,  Barbie." 

The  reply  was  given,  not  spoken,  —  and  then  he  went  his  way 
needing  neither  faith  nor  hope  to  battle  with  the  world. 

She  stole  in,  neither  speaking  nor  looking  at  Elisha,  who  still 
sat  by  the  fire.  In  the  dressing-room  she  found  Miss  Eliot,  whose 
first  glance  at  Barbie's  hooded  face  told  her  alL 

*'  I  've  seen  Silas,  ma*am,  —  he  has  forgiven  all,  —  I  am  so  hap* 
py  that,  — that " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  kneeling  hastily,  wept  her  last  tears 
of  sorrow  upon  the  tender  hands  which  had  helped  and  saved  her 
in  extremity. 

17* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THX  WILD   M00B8. 

It  was  flettied  that  Mr.  Badnor  should  lea^e  home  aboat  the 
middle  of  September,  and  remain  away  two  months  at  least  As 
the  month  had  now  began,  preparations  were  made,  not  only  for 
his  approaching  absence,  but  for  many  matters  connected  there- 
with. One  great  diffionlty  had,  on  this  occasion,  been  easily  got 
OTer.  Mr.  Walcot  promised  that  either  himself  or  one  of  his 
onrates  wonld  do  duty  at  Mainstone  church ;  for  since  his  first  in- 
tervie¥[  with  Mr.  Badnor's  housekeeper,  his  yisit  to  the  Bectoiy 
had  been  several  times  repeated.  €tn  these  occasions  he  had  not 
seen  Miss  Eliot,  though  he  had  entered  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
lors with  accustomed  abruptness,  and  trayersed  the  garden  from 
end  to  end. 

Mr.  Kadnor's  consent  to  leaye  home  at  all  had  not  been  obtained 
without  considerable  difficulty.  When  it  was,  his  strong  desire  was 
to  go  to  Oxford ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Siiheon  had  urged  many 
reasons  for  deferring  this  viisit  to  another  season,  that  the  wish  was 
set  aside.  At  last,  after  much  correspondence  on  the  subject,  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  the  north  of  Devon,  where  an 
old  college  friend,  named  Mainwaring,  who  had  long  expected  a 
yisit,  held  a  living.  Like  Mr.  Radnor,  he  was  a  bachelor ;  but  an 
elderly  relative  took  excellent  charge  of  his  household,  so  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  somewhat  invalided  and  soli- 
tary gentleman  would  meet  with  sympathy  and  tender  care.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  genial  prospect  of  comfort  and  change  of  scene,  and 
that  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure  was  near  at  hand,  his  reluct- 
ance to  go  at  all  was  very  evident  As  to  the  reason  of  this  he 
was  not  explicit  He  had  submitted  his  wishes  to  those  of  others, 
because  it  was  a  characteristic  of  his'  somewhat  weak  and  kindly 
nature  to  do  so,  and  more  particularly  because  he  could  refuse 
nothing  to  Mr.  Simeon  or  his  housekeeper ;  but  the  silent  pain  was 
none  the  less  for  that  One  evening,  whilst  Miss  Eliot  read  to 
hm,  the  truth  came  out 
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^'Charloite,  lay  down  the  paper,  — let  ns  talk  infiteacL  How 
l<nig  ifl  it  now  till  I  go?  " 

"  This  is  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Badnor,  and  you  go  next  Thurft* 
day." 

"  Indeed  1 1  'm  soriy  for  it ;  the  time  is  very  short*' 

"  Bnt  yon  will  be  .the  sooner  back,  Mr.  Radnor, —to  find  eveiy- 
ihing  altered  for  the  better,  I  hope." 

*'  It  may  be,  bat  it  won't  be  so  if  yon  are  not  here." 

'*  Me,  Mr.  Radnor?  Don't  for  a  moment  fancy  that  I  shall  not 
be  here.  I  am  as  mach  a  fixture  —  at  least  for  the  present  ^ 
as  one  of  your  chairs  or  tables.  In  fact,  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
qnite  at  home." 

**  Are  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  brightly  up.  "  You  cannot  think 
what  joy  you  give  me  in  sayiug  so.  But — but— the  truth  is, 
Charlotte,  I  do  not  like  going  without  you.  Gould  n't  you  come  ? 
My  friend  Mainwaring  would  find  room  I  daresay." 

She  smiled  at  his  simplicity  and  enthusiasm. 

"  Qentlemen  do  not  usually  travel  with  their  housekeepers,  Mr. 
Radnor.  Besides,  how  would  all  the  business  which  has  to  be 
done  go  on  without  me  ?     Think  of  that  1 " 

"  It  would  go  on  very  well,"  he  said ;  •'  at  least  we  might  find 
some  one  capable  of  superintending.  And  Mr.  Mainwaring 
would  soon  perceive  that  mine  was  no  ordinary  housekeeper,  that 
though " 

She  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  repress  what  was  coming. 

"No,  Mr.  Radnor, ^^ you  must  not  indulge  in  dreams  that  I 
un  other  than  I  seem.  I  have  let  you  call  me  Charlotte  because 
you  said  that,  for  association  sake,  it  would  please  you  to  do  so ; 
the  rest  is  my  afiair.  If  time  should  prove  that  I  am  other  than 
I  seemf  so  be  it ;  the  results  achieved  by  then  may  be  a  worthy 
plea  for  want  of  candor.  Till  then  we  must  leave  this  question  ; 
you  have  your  secret,  I  have  mine ;  let  us  severaHy  keep  them  yet 
for  a  time.  I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Simeon,  and  under  obligation  to 
him  ;  and  I  came  here,  in  the  first  instance,  to  serve  him  by  serv- 
ing his  friend ;  now  my  duties  interest  me  for  their  own  sakes ; 
ai^  I  shall  feel  I  have  achieved  much  if,  in  the  end,  I  leave 
Mr.  Radnor  happier  and  better  in  health,  and  his  home,  both  in 
its  comfort  and  conduct,  more  worthy  of.  himself  and  his  sacred 
calling." 

He  caught  at  the  word  **  leave,"  and  repeated  it  with  a  cry  of 


'  Don't  leave  me,  Charlotte,  —  don't ;  whether  you  are  really 
my  little  Tullia,  or  her  semblance  in  another  fonui  — do  not  leave 
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me.  I  am  niterly  alone  and  solitaiy  but  for  you.  Oh  I  God  par- 
don me!  -*but  I  cannot,  cannot  lead  so  sad  and  desolate  a  life 
again  I " 

There  were  times  when  Julias  Radnor  was  as  mentally  weak 
and  simple  as  a  child.  He  was  so  now ;  and  coyering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  wept  unrestrainedly.  In  .her  mental  strength 
she  was  a  giant  in  comparison.  She  sufifered  these  throes,  half 
grief,  half  joy,  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  wondered,  as  she  did  so, 
at  the  marvellous  patience,  fidelity,  and  truth  which  enriched  the 
nature  of  this  strange,  but  guileless  man.  As  he  raised  his  face* 
she,  half  unconsciously  to  herself,  put  forth  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  on  his  h(fad.  It  was  an  accustomed  petting  sort  of  action  she 
had  used  towards  those  she  loved  or. regarded  from  the  time  she 
was  a  little  child ;  and  Julius  recognized  it  in  a  moment  He 
would  have  been  a  stock  or  a  stone  had  he  not  done  so.  Many 
and  many  a  time,  as  she  had  stood  by  her  beloved  master's  side, 
he  gravely  reproving  or  praising,  had  she  laid  her  tiny  hand  play* 
fully  on  his  bended  head ;  and  now,  as  with  Silas  Moore,  the  touch 
passed  like  an  electric  shock  through  his  whole  being, — there 
could  be  disguise,  at  least  from  him,  no  longer.  He  seized  the 
little  hand,  covered  it  with  living  kisses ;  he  wanted  not  to  go  to 
Oxford  now,  to  ask  questions,  to  see  Mr.  Simeon,  —  it  was  his 
little  TuUia,  his  darling  child,  his  rare  scholar,  whom  he  had  loved 
so  long  and  so  hopelessly,  —  from  whose  presence,  seven  years  be- 
fore, he  had  fled  as  a  matter  of  honor  and  duty  f  She  might  af- 
fect to  read  Latin  with  false  quantities,  to  wear  a  cap,  to  hide  her 
hair,  to  never  speak  of  former  things  or  former  days,  •—  but  to 
him  sho  was  revealed. 

**  Charlotte,  Charlotte  I "  he  said,  **  do  with  me  as  you  will,  — 
put  me  under  what  discipline  or  probation  you  please,  —  only  don't 
leave  me  1 " 

He  had  not  let  go  the  little  hand,  —  indeed  he  had  taken  the 
other,  and  he  still  covered  them  with  his  kisses. 

*'  Mr.  Badnor,"  she  said,  as  she  moved  them  gently  away,  as 
from  the  retention  of  a  little  child,  ''this  must  not  be.  I  must 
leave  you  if  this  occur  again,  —  or  if  we  meet  other  than  on  our 
old  footing,  at  least  for  the  present." 

She  said  no  more,  but,  quitting  the  room,  did  not  return  again 
that  night 

When  they  met  on  the  following  morning,  which  they  did  soon 
after  breakfast, — for  Mr.  Eadnor  had  of  late  reserved  his  letters 
for  his  housekeeper  to  read  to  him,  —  no  one  would  have  suspected 
the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening.    Mr.  Badnor  was  grave  and 
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gentle, — his  houaekeeper  flelf-poesesfled  and  eheerfiiL  Sbe  had 
lead  the  last  busioess  letter,  and  was  diseonrsing  thereon,  as  they 
passed  slowly  up  and  down  the  sanny  terrace,  when,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  they  were  startled  by  seeing  a  face  peering  at  them 
from  behind  the  bushes  of  a  side  path.  In  another  instant  Miss 
Eliot  called,  and  the  clerk's  poor  witless  lad,  with  a  wicker  cage 
in  his  hand,  approached  them. 

"Well,  Cornelius!"  she  said,  ''have  yon  come  to  see  meat 
last?  I  have  been  expecting. you  for  some  time.  Dorcas  said  you 
were  coming." 

"  I  was  idTraid  of  Betty,"  he  answered ;  "  but  to-day  I  ain't,  — 
I  've  come  without  fear  of  anybody." 

'*  That  is  quite  right,  —  Mrs.  Jack  is  not  often  here  now.  But 
what  pet  is  that?" 

"  It 's  a  young  blackbird,  for  the  empty  cage  which  hangs  against 
the  courtyard  wall  May  I  go  and  place  it  there,  —  will  yon 
come  ?  "  And  the  lad  stooping  looked  with  wistful  eagerness  into 
her  face. 

*'  Go  with  him,  Charlotte,"  said  Mr.  Badnor,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  apart  from  his  infirmity,  he  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  me, 
for  the  sake  of  his  worthy  father.  Go,  there  is  a  wistfulness  in 
his  looks  I  never  noticed  before. 

Miss  £liot  obeyed  at  once.  On  her  way  towards  the  house,  she 
learnt,  from  several  indirect  questions,  that  the  lad  had  not  been 
home  for  some  days,  and  that  the  bird  was  one  from  some  others 
he  had  caged  on  Uie  moors.  When  it  had  been  shifted  to  its  more 
roomy  ab^e,  and  the  cage  hung  up  triumphantly  on  its  sunny 
nail,  Cornelius  said,  in  an  almost  inaudible  whisper,  — 

•'  I  want  something  to  cat,  —  will  you  give  it  me  ?  " 

'<  To  be  sure.  We  will  go  together  to  the  larder  and  see  what 
there  is." 

She  led  the  way  there  accordingly,  and  pointed  out  the  various 
dishes  on  the  shelvea  After  bashfully  hanging  back  some  min- 
utes* as  the  simplest  child  might  do,  he  inspected  these  one  by 
one,  and  asked  for  a  little  off  each  of  those  which  were  filled  witi^ 
the  daintiest  things. 

"  Are  they  for  yourself,  Cornelius  ?  " 

The  lad  hung  his  head,  but  made  no  answer.  Willing  to 
humor  his  innocent  whim,  though  wondering  somewhat  at  it,  -— 
for  the  housekeeper  had  already  heard  from  Dorcas  that  he  had 
none  of  the  oidinaiy  vices  of  idiocy,  —  she  went  and  fetched  a 
small  basket,  and  sending  Elisha  for  some  vine-leaves,  packed  a 
little  store  of  such  dainties  as  had  been  asked  for, — a  {raff,  some 
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oake  and  jellj,  and  saoh  like  things.  But  no  sooner  had  she. 
given  the  basket  into  his  hand,  than,  regardless  of  the  empty 
cage,  and  without  a  single  word  beyond  some  muttered  thanks, 
*he  set  off  at  full  speed  across  the  courtyard,  forded  the  brook  at 
a  spot  below  the  hand-bridge,  and  so  away  to  a  higher  and  more 
rugged  part  of  the  upland  than  that  which  lay  direct  towards 
Mainstone  church.  The  housekeeper  had  followed  him  into  the 
courtyard,  and  now  stood  watching  him,  for  his  manner  from  the 
first  had  struck  her  as  unusual. 

**  Where  can  he  be  going,  —  and  what  can  he  want  those  things 
for?"  she  asked,  as  turning  round  she  saw  Elisha  standing  at 
no  great  distanca 

**  I  can't  say,  missis,  —  the  lad's  a  puzzler  always,  —  may  be 
he's  keeping  holiday  with  some  o'  th'  bargemen,  or  his  tame 
things  be  ailing.  One  thing  is  pretty  sure,  —  that  now  he 's  been 
once,  he  '11  come  again,  and  that  pretty  often." 

At  this  moment  Hill,  the  butcher,  rode  into  the  yard,  and,  after 
dismounting  and  delivering  his  basket  to  Peggy,  he  touched  his 
hat  and  came  towards  the  housekeeper. 

*' Excuse  me,  ma'am,  interrupting  you.  But  something  else 
has  happened  at  the  Moore  Farm,  which  may  perhaps  interest 
you." 

"What,  HUl?" 

**  Why,  ma'am,  that  poor  child,  Phema,  has  gone  off,  no  one 
knows  where.  Bobert  Moore  and  Jonathan  say  that  they  have 
searched  everywhere ;  and  now  they  lay  the  blame  on  Silas,  and 
say  that  he  has  enticed  her  away." 

"This  cannot  be,"  replied  Miss  Eliot;  "for  Silas  is  at  least 
forty  miles  distant,  and  will  yet  remain  for  a  short  time.     I  had  < 
a  letter  from  him  yesterday ;  in  it  he  said  nothing  of  the  girl, 
which  he  would  certainly  have  done  had  he  removed  her." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  this  is  what  they  say.  They  seem  very  uneasy 
about  the  matter,  —  the  master  especially." 

"  Indeed !  —  when  did  she  go,  and  what  is  their  account  of  it?  " 

"  They  don't  say  the  day  precisely  ;  but  it  is  at  least  three  or 
four  since  she  went  The  master,  it  appears,  went  to  Welton  on 
business,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  house,  and  no  one  by  but  Jona- 
than at  work  in  the  barn,  —  and  when  he  came  back  at  eleven 
at  night  she  was  gone.  The  fellow  says  she  got  her  suppef,  took 
the  kitten,  went  out,  and  he  saw  nothing  more  of  her." 

** He  says,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  indignantly;  "it  is  marvellous 
that  one  in  Bobert  Moore's  position  should  defer  to  every  opinion, 
and  listen  to  eveiy  statement,  of  that  man.    There  is  really  cause 
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for  great  tmeasiiiesB;  for  Silas  more  than  Hinted  to  me  that  the 
girl  was  not  safe  from  the  base  aots  of  some  one.  Names  he  did 
not  mention,  but  I  presume  it  was  this  Jonathan." 

'•  Your  notion  is  pretty  right,  ma'am.  An  old  woman,  who 
went  up  and  down  to  clean  and  wait  at  the  time  of  the  funeral, 
saw  enough  of  this  fellow's  intentions,  as  well  as  the  poor  child's 
sofferings  and  dread  of  him,  to  make  her  heart  sore.  Indeed,  she 
related  it  to  my  wife  with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

'*  And  yet,"  continued  Miss  Eliot,  more  and  more  indignantly,  ' 
**  Eobert  Moore  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  relation  to  the  girl  1 " 

Hill  came  a  step  nearer  to  the  housekeeper,  and  lowered  his 
Toioe,  —  **  Her  father,  ma'am,  if  what  has  been  told  me  is  true. 
Her  mother  was  Bobert's  cousin,  and  as  handsome  a  lass  as  ever 
sipped  cup  or  broke  bread.  She  came  down  from  London,  where 
her  father  was  a  saddler,  to  spend  a  summer  at  the  Farm.  Robert 
was  much  with  her,  though  he  did  not  let  it  appear  outwardly,  as 
we  may  say,  that  he  was  courting  her.  She  went  home  in  the 
autumn,  — and  late  in  the  year  it  wasn't  possible  to  hide  longer 
that  the  yillain  had  ruined  her  months  beforef»  and  that  she  was 
about  to  be  a  mother.  Her  father  turned  her  out  of  doors,  —  and 
then,  as  a  matter  of  coursp,  she  came  down  into  the  country.  But 
Bobert  was  rascal  enough  to  deny  his  promise ;  spoke  slightiugly 
of  her,  and  swore  the  child  was  not  his.  After  a  shocking  scene 
at  the  Farm,  where  he  got  his  old  grandmother  to  refuse  the  girl 
a  shelter,  she  made  her  way  to  Welton ;  and  there  in  less  than  a 
week,  she  died  in  childbed  in  a  mean  lodging.  'As  the  child  was 
nnclsdmed,  it  was  sent  to  the  poorhouso,  and  there  it  remained 
gome  time,  till  the  old  grandfather,  who  had  more  kind  feeling 
than  the  rest,  and^rom  whom  a  deal  had  been  hidden,  —  though 
he  was  pretty  sure  the  child  was  Bobert's,  —  went  and  fetched  it 
home.  Whilst  he  lived,  it  was  fairly  treated ;  but  after  he  was 
gone,  both  Bobert  and  the  old  missis  fairly  wreaked  their  spite 
upon  it  They  sent  off  the  woman-servants,  and  turned  her  into 
the  drudge  you  've  seen.  But  for  Silas,  she  must  have  died  many 
a  day  ago,  — and  that  she  ain't  run  off  long  and  long  before  this, 
is  the  wonder  of  many." 

••  Well,  if  I  can  discover  her,  she  shall,  most  surely,  not  return. 
Silas,  poor  fellow,  has  yet  no  home  for  her,  but  I  will  find  one." 

**  God  bless  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  heartily;  *'  it  won't  be 
the  least  of  the  good  things  you've  done,  ma'am,  since  you've 
been  here.     It  won't,  indeed  I " 

As  Mr.  Badnor  had  gone  across  the  fields  to  the  church,  —  and 
they  dined  late  that  day,  —  Miss  Eliot  set  off  at  once  to  the  Farm 
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to  Speak  to  Bobert  Moore.  It  wa0  at  the  hneh  of  ike  afternoon, 
when  country  house-pkoes  are  at  their  Btillest,  — and  this  was  at 
its  stillest,  too.  Dirty,  deserted,  neglected,  —  the  dinner  things 
about,  —  the  fire  waning  to  its  last  ashes,  nothing  could  look  more 
miserable  than  the  great  old  kitchen.  Bobert  had  been  apparently 
doing  senranta'  work,  for  two  large  cans,  filled  with  newly  frothed 
milk,  stood  by  the  dairy  door,  whilst  he  himself  crouched  towards 
the  embers  in  moody  silence.  Miss  Eliot  entered,  and  addressed' 
'  him  without  ceremony. 

'*  If  you  knew  that  the  girl  waa  gone  away,  why  did  you  come 
here  ? ''  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  great  irritation.  "  I 
did  n't  seek  you,  though  you  was  likely  to  know  her  whereabouts, 
seeing  you  're  hand-and-glove  with  Silas.  I  'm  just  thinking  that 
if  you  attended  to  the  old  parson's  affairs  as  you  should,  you  'd 
find  enough  to  do  without  troubling  yourself  about  those  of  other 
folks." 

The  housekeeper  had  too  much  good  sense  and  command  of  tem- 
per to  heed  either  the  offensive  tone  or  word& 

*'  Mr.  Moore,  distinctly  understand  that  I  do  not  know  where 
the  poor  child  is,  nor  did  I  learn  her  absence  till  half  an  hour  ago, 
when  it  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Hill  the  butcher.  She  is  not 
with  Silas,  I  am  sure,  for  his  residence  is  at  a  distance  from  here; 
and  even  if  she  knew  where  to  go,  she  could  not,  without  friends 
or  money.  Why  I  came  here,  is  to  save  you  from  much  which 
may  be  unpleasant  Her  absence  will  be  talked  of  far  and  wide, 
and  may  lead  to  inquiry  into  circumstances  which  are  certainly 
suspicious." 

"  Suspicious!— What  do  you  mean?    I  know  of  nothing  sus- 

{icious I"  he  said,  as  he  turned  quickly  round, iike  a  cur  about  to 
ite.     **  If  she's  chosen  to  be  ungrat^ul  for  the  bread  she  has 

eaten,  it  ain't  fault  of  mine.     Here  she  had  a  home ." 

**  She  ought-  to  have  had,"  interrupted  Miss  Eliot,  with  that 
grave  austerity  before  which  those  higher  and  wiser  than  Bobert 
Moore  had  quailed,  "if  it  be  true  that  you  are  father  to  the  un- 
happy girl,  —  a  relationship  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  But 
I  emphatically  deny,  even  speaking  from  my  own  observation,  that 
she  had  what  I  call  a  home  here.  She  had  not ;  and  when  to 
your  own  and  others'  harshness  have  been  lately  added  the  base 

attentions  and  propositions  of  this  man ." 

He  caught  at  the  last  word,  as  the  suspicious  and  guilty  always 
catch  at  words  which  wound  and  torture,  as  a  barb^  arrow,  the 
flesh,  **  What  man  ?  Oh  1  oh  I  Jonathan  again,  is  it  ?  Because 
I  trust  a  good  servant,  I  am  to  be  a  reproach  to  eveiy  one,  am  I? 
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'Well,  I  '11  be  a  repxoaoli  a  bit  longer ;  and  as  to  that  girl,  when  I 
get  her  back  again,  she  shall  pay  a  pretty  price,  that  she  shall,  for 
her  lies."  Ho  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  bent  again  to- 
irards  the  fire. 

"  Mr.  Moore,  the  girl  has  not  spoken  untmly.  Indeed,  as  re* 
gards  herself,  die  has  not  spoken  at  alL  It  is  what  others  have 
obsenred  of  this  man's  gross  misconduct,  —  and  this  it  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  which  has  driven  her  from  your  roof.  Under  it, 
let  me  distinctly  tell  you,  she  shall  not  return.  .  If  you,  as  the 
father  of  this  n^ected,  yet,  let  me  hope,  still  innocent  child,  con- 
nive  at  or  palliate  her  pollution  by  this  man,  who  seems  to  be  your 
master,  others  will  not  Make  no  hindrance  to  her  being  found, 
nor  attempt  to  bring  her  back  or  retain  her  here.  If  you  forget 
all  human  duty,  others  do  not ;  and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  you  if 
she  is  found  and  inquiry  is  stayed,  —  for  there  are  other  causes 
of  suspicion  which  axe  not  yet  lulled  to  sleep.  As  to  this  man 
Jonathan,  —  in  whom  you  so  confide,  —  let  his  infamy  on  one 
point  warn  you  on  that  of  others." 

He  did  not  speak,  only  held  up  his  hands,  as  it  were  piteously, 
and  turned  to  look  with  a  blanched  and  stricken  face.  He  now 
knew  what  he  had  not  known  before,  bad  and  cruel  as  he  was,  but 
be  sat  bound  and  tongue-tied  on  his  own  hearth,  and  dared  to  take 
no  account  thereof  He  ^oaned-  in  the  spirit,  as  well  he  might ; 
this  was  the  first  reaping  of  the  harvest  he  had  sown. 

Haughty  and  unmoved,  Miss  Eliot  left  the  house.  Upon  re- 
turning home  she  wrote  a  hasty  line  by  that  night's  post  to  Silas, 
—  sent  Elisha  down  with  a  message  to  the  inspector  of  police  at 
Horton  Wood,  —  and  got  Daniel  to  go  home  and  despatch  his  boys 
to  search  the  wooda  But  several  days  passed  without  result  A 
reply  from  Silas  made  it  quite  evident  that  he  had  seen  or  heard 
nothing  of  the  girl,  and  he  expressed  uneasiness  even  greater  than 
that  felt  by  Miss  Eliot  herself. 

Hers  was  in  some  sense  dissipated  by  the  amount  of  duty  which 
lay  upon  her  hands.  Mr.  Badnor  was  to  leave  home  on  the  mor- 
row, —  some  of  the  furniture  had  already  been  moved  to  the  bam, 
where  the  whole  was  to  be  housed  during  the  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs,  and  the  masons  and  bricklayers  had  begun  their  la^ 
bora  As  Barbie,  however,  waited  upon  her  mistress  that  night 
in  the  dressing-room  attached  to  Miss  Eliot's  chamber,  the  subject 
of  Phema's  absence  was  brought  up. 

^She  has  n't  been  a  bit  heard  of,  ma'am ;  and  when  the  inspector 
roS  up  here  this  evening , —  which  he  did  whilst  you  were  at  tea, 
—he  told  Elisha  that,  if  some  tidings  of  her  were  n't  got  before 
18 
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many  hotus  were  over,  Jonathan  and  the  master  would  be  taken 
np.  It  is  a  sad  business,  and  one  that  will  greatly  trouble  Silas ; 
though  Peggy's  sister  says  that  there  was  a  grazier  in  the  shop  to- 
day who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  would  be  found  on  the 
moors  after  all.  Once  before  she  got  away  and  went  there,  though 
that  is  now  a  long  while  ago." 

''  The  moors/'  repeated  Miss  Eliot,  thoughtfully,  as  though  the 
words  suggested  some  perfectly  new  idea.  <*This-  may  be  it. 
Barbie,  after  all." 

Presently  she  asked  if  Cornelius  had  been  up  to  the  parsonage 
sinee  she  last  saw  him. 

**  Tes,  ma'am,  nigh  eyery  day.  He  did  not  ask  for  you,  and  as 
you  were  so  busy  with  Mr.  Eadnor,  Peggy  gave  him  what  he  want- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  had  got  it  he  was  off  again.  Yesterday  she 
was  not  in  the  way,  and  he  asked  me  for  two  eggs,  which  I  went 
and  fetched  from  the  fowl-house." 

'*  What  can  he  want  with  these  things?  "  Does  he  take  them 
home?" 

**  Oh  no,  ma'am,  he  has  n't  been  home  for  nigh  ten  days,  and 
they  're  much  troubled  about  it ;  for  though  several  men  have  been 
in  search  of  him,  he  can  be  found  nowhere,  as  he  has  taken  shel- 
ter in  some  place  so  buried  in  the  reeds  as  to  be  known  to  nobody 
but  himself.  *         * 

**  Well,  I  will  see  and  question  him  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  bright  day  for  Mr.  Kadnor's  journey.  At  an  early 
hour  he  breakfasted  with  his  housekeeper,  and  was  more  than 
usually  taciturn:  Already  had  he  confided  to  her  care  his  beloved 
books,  —  already  had  he  been  from  room  to  room  with  her  and  the 
able  architect  from  the  town,  under  whose  direction  the  alterations 
and  repairs  were  to  be  made.  Already  had  he  notified  what  was 
to  be  done  in  greenhouse  and  garden  during  his  absence ;  and  now, 
as  it  were,  the  dead  weight  of  leave-taking  rested  upon  his  spirit 
More  than  once  he  had  to  be  roused  from  his  state ;  and  now, 
when  Elisha  had  assisted  him  on  with  his  coat,  and  brought  his 
hat  and  gloves,  he  looked  round  for  his  housekeeper.  A  few  min- 
utes before  she  had  been  speaking  to  him,  —  now  she  was  gone. 

**  Where  is  your  mistress,  Elisha?  " 

**  She'll  be  here  in  a  minute,  sir;  she  's  helping  Peggy  to  cut 
your  sandwiches,  —  she  wasn't  doing  'em  half  thin  and  nice 
enough  for  missis's  liking." 

'*  God  bless  her  I  —  go  in  and  tell  her  to  come  as  quickly  aflg)ie 
can." 

He  walked  up  and  down  uneasily,  with  his  hands  behind  hiro^ 
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until  ehe  came  in ;  then  he  went  and  closed  the  door,  —  and, 
bringing  a  small  box  off  bis  reading-desk,  placed  it  in  her  bands. 

"  You  must  keep  this,  Charlotte,  safely  and  secretly,  and  not  let 
it  go  from  your  possession.  As  yon  will  suppose,  it  contains  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  secret  I  have  to  keep.  In  case  I  should  die 
where  I  am  going,  you  and  Simeon  will  know  what  to  do,  as  he 
has  my  instructions.  You  I  intrust,  because  I  know  you  to  be  my 
little  Charlotte,  though  my  eyes  are  dim,  though  time  has  wrought 
changes,  —  that  are  great  to  me,  —  and  though  you  will  affect  dis- 
guise, —  though  there  could  be  none  since  the  night  your  little 
hand  was  placed  in  kindness  on  your  old  master's  head." 

'*  Mr.  Eadnor,  the  chaise  is  waiting,  and  Elisha  and  Daniel 
ready,  — let  us  say  good  by." 

"  Charlotte,  don't  be  crueL  You  don't  mean  it,  for  it  is  n't  in 
your  heart,  I  know,  to  say  one  ungentle  word  to  him  who  made 
you  a  noble  scholar.  Be  here  when  I  come  back,  promise  me,  — 
promise  me  I " 

**  I  will,  Julius." 

"Then  throw  off  this  disguise,  —  do,  Charlotte,  be  my  little 
Tullia,  and  I  shall  know  what  to  say  and  do ;  for  it  warms  my 
soul  into  life  again  to  think  that  the  little  one  has  come  to  saye 
her  dear  old  master.  , 

Mr.  Badnor,  let  us  talk  no  more  in  this  strain,  —  I  forbade  it 
the  other  night,  and  my  wishes  should  be  attended  to.  Let  me 
fulfil  my  duty  to  the  end  of  my  intention ;  and  then,  if  I  am 
other  than  I  seem,  you  shall  be  the  first  to  learn  it" 

There  was  that  in  her  manner  that  few  could  encroach  upon,  — 
least  of  all  he  who  loved  her  with  the  most  solemn  an^  reverent 
love  which  ever  dignified  the  heart  of  man.  He,  therefore,  did 
no  more  than  take  her  hand,  press  it  fervently,  and  follow  her 
from  the  room. 

When  the  last  parting  words  were  said,  and  the  chaise  passed 
on,  he  stopped  it  again. 

"  Charlotte.  —  Miss  Eliot  I "  Thus  called,  she  hurried  forward, 
"  You  will  write  to  me  every  day." 

•*  If  I  possibly  can,  Mr.  Eadnor." 

"And — and "  his  face  was  hidden  by  the  hood  of  the 

chaise ;  "  you  won't  go  too  often  to  Horton  Wood,  or  lend  Gkrman 
books,  and  let  Miss  Tern  —  say  you  're  occupied  if  Mr.  AValoot 
calls." 

No  answer  came  to  these  requests.  The  chaise  rolled  on,  and 
the  mistress  returned  to  the  house  amused  and  smiling.  Fortu- 
nately, Elisha  did  not  hear  these  words ;  he  was  buey  speaking  to 
Daniel,  who  sat  behind,  or  he  might  have  wondered. 
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She  had  just  secured  the  box  intrusted  to  her  cane,  when  Bar- ' 
bie  hurried  into  the  room  to  say  Cornelius  Lad  come  again,  and  wa8 
now  in  the  kitchen  asking  Peggy  for  **  nice  things." 

"  He  can't  have  eaten  what  he  had  before,  ma'am,"  she  said; 
"  for  it  is  awful  to  see  how  starved  and  shrunk  he  is." 

Thus  summoned,  the  housekeeper  preceded  her  little  maid  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  lad  stood  leaning  by  the  dresser,  patiently 
awaiting,  as  it  would  seem,  Peggy's  attention  to  his  wants. 
•*  More  niceties  to-day,  Cornelius?  " 
"  Yes." 

**  For  whom  do  you  want  them,  — for  yourself!  " 
The  witless  lad  was  seemingly  too  innocent  to  lie,  so  he  hung 
down  his  head  abashed,  and  did  not  answer. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  the  housekeeper  kindly,  **  if  you  know  any- 
thing of  Phema  ?    Peggy  says  you  must  have  often  seen  her  when 
you  were  in  the  fields  about  Moore  Farm." 
Again  he  did  not  answer. 

**  You  must  tell  us,  Comie,  or  perhaps  that  man  in  the  blue  coat 
from  Horton  Wood  may  ask  you  more  roughly  than  I." 

He  did  not  say  a  word,  though  his  face,  as  he  looked  up,  ex- 
pressed both  surprise  and  terror.  Then  gliding  suddenly  and 
gently  away  as  far  as  the  door,  he  bounded  across  it,  and  so  was 
off  as  fleetly  as  he  could  by  the  way  he  had  always  come. 

*'  It  is  quite  certain  that  Cornelius  knows  where  the  girl  is,"  said 
Miss  Eliot,  and  he  must  be  followed  till  she  is  found.  Barbie, 
you  shall  come  with  me,  and  we  will  hasten  to  the  lock  and  hear 
what  Johnny  Wigpit  and  Dorcas  advise." 

The  housekeeper  aud  her  iittle  maid  were  soon  in  the  sunny 
fields  together,  for  the  promise  of  the  early  morn  bore  rich  fulfil- 
ment. The  grass  was  crisp,  and  full  of  grasshoppers,  the  hedge- 
rows decked  with  flo«^ers,  the  summer  green  of  tree  .and  hedge 
slowly  mellowing  towards  autumnal  gold.  Upon  the  breezy  hei^t 
the  housekeeper  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  The  dense 
smoke  curled  slowly  skyward  from  the  mining  ridge,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  noble  woods  about  the  abbey  of  St.  John  stretched 
out  a  leafy  sea. 

"Some  day,"  said  Charlotte  to  her  little  maid,  "I  must  see 
these  old  ruins.  Miss  Lizzie  Whitclock  tells  me  they  are  yery 
beautiful." 

••  Yes;  people  come  far  to  see  them.  You  must  please  let  me 
go  with  you,  ma'am,  I  know  every  comer." 

*'  You  will  be  otherwise  employed*  Barbie,  I  fancy,  before  I  havo 
Ume  to  go." 
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"Indeed,  ma'am?"  she  qtieatioBed,  as  she  turned  h^  happy 

i  face  quickly  towards  her  mistress.     *'  Has  Silas  told  you  when  he 

is  coming  to  fetch  me  ?  the  little  slips  of  writing  ho  puts  into  the 

letters  he  sends  you,  say  nothing  about  this,  though  they  are  Tery 

kind." 

**  I  must  not  tell  tales,  Barbie,  at  present  Be  quite  content, 
you  will  be  Silas's  little-yrife  before  many  weeks  are  gone  by." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  only  drooped  her  head  a  little,  then 
raised  it  and  looked  afar.  The  lark  at  that  moment  carolling  in 
tbe  fleecy  heights  of  the  serene  sky  had  not  a  more  gladsome  spirit 
than  this  rustic  little  maid. 

As  they  passed  beside  the  pool  they  came  suddenly  upon  Squire 
Thornhiirs  valet,  who,  superintending  some  laborers  as  they  clear- 
ed out  the  environing  clumps  of  brushwood,  was  dressed,  as  usual, 
quite  en  beau.  Miss  Eliot  was  psessing  on  without  making  lecog- 
nition,  when  he  stepped  into  the  path  before  her,  hat  in  hand. 

"Beg pardon  for  interrupting  you  for  a  single  instant,  —  but  I 
hope  1  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  well,  ma*am." 

•*  Quite  well,  1  thank  you,  Mr.  Pomp,"  and  Miss  Eliot  tried  to 
|>ass  on.    But  the  valet  still  stood  deferentially,  like  a  petit-maitre. 

**  And  Mr.  Badnor,  —  he  is  well,  I  hope,  ma'am  V  1  hear  much 
of  his  improvement  in  health  and  .spirits  of  late.  He  has  left 
home,  too,  1  hear;  is  it  for  long  ?  " 

"  Till  the  end  of  November." 

*'  I  ask,  because  we  're  expecting  the  Squire  home ;  and  as  he 
usually  calls  at  the  parsonage,  it  is  as  well  to  know  when  he  may 
do  so  with  success.  The  Squire  comes  very  late  into  the  country 
this  year,  for  he  has  been  ill,  —  very  ill,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But 
old  servants,  such  as  I,  are  always  glad  to  see  a  good  master  like 
the  Squire.  And  he  is  very  good,  or  life  in  this  solitary  country 
would  be  very  dreaiy  to  me,  and  my  excellent  and  tender  Margery." 

*•  Indeed,"  was  the  sole  reply.  And  with  a  haughty  bend,  which 
wholly  negatived  further  conversation,  the  housekeeper  stepped 
aside  and  passed  on,  leavmg  the  valet  much  surprised  that  his 
politeness  and  choice  attire  had  made  no  greater  impression. 

It  was  near  noon  when  they  reached  the  lock-house ;  old  Johnny 
was  seated  in  his  little  sunny  office  making  entries  in  his  ledgers, 
and  Dorcas  was  as  usual  at  needlework.  She  rose  from  the  bench 
on  which  she  sat  by  the  office  door,  met  the  lady,  and  led  her  in. 
Here  they  conferred  together ;  and  the  old  clerk  and  his  niece  were 
both  of  tiie  opinion  that  the  boy's  unusual  absence  was  in  some 
way  (Sbnnected  with  Phema's  disappearance. 

*'  Many  and  many  a  time,"  said  Johnny,  <'  the  lad  has  been  a 
18* 
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0ore  sorrow  to  us;  but  never  so  great  as  now.  We  can't  main 
out  why  he 's  gone,  or  where  he  is.  It 's  all  tho  harder  to  os  that 
he  oomes  homo  by  stealth  for  this  or  that,  —  food  for  his  birds,  or 
other  things,  —  and  yet  does  n't  come  anigh  ns,  lest  we  keep  him 
here ;  though  our  hearts  are  harrowing,  and  our  ears  are  listening. 
Early  this  morning  Dorcas  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  garden 
gathering  flowers,  and  two  days  ago  he  crept  into  the  office  hero 
and  took  ofP  a  warm  coat  Jasper  had  left  hanging  on  a  nail ;  not, 
—  not  that  he  stole  it,  —  dear  Lord,  no,  — my  lad  is  too  good  and 
too  innocent  for  sin  like  that ;  but  because  if  he  needs  a  thiog  he 
takes  it,  forgetful  of  mine  and  thine ;  yet  I  never  knew  him  to 
take  a  garment  before,  —  there  must  be  some  new  cause  for  a 
want  of  this  sort." 

**  Precisely  so ;  and  this  corroborates  what  we  seek  to  learn. 
To  me  he  seems  innocent  and  kind  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Sim- 
ple rather  than  foolish,  —  a  child  when  he  should  be  a  man.'* 

Johnny's  face  brightened. 

<<  This  is  just  it.  His  senses  stopped  growth  tho  day  he  was 
hurt,  and  he  is  now  almost  as  he  was  then.  Dear  Lord,  though 
not  80  sharp  to  see,  or  keen  to  learn.  Then,  as  you  may  say,  his 
mind  growed  hour  by  hour,  now  it  never  does.  Then  I  used  to 
say  to  my  missis,  —  Mary,  God  has  given  to  us  a  great  gift  in  our 
bright  lad,  and  his  talents  shall  not  want  husbanding ;  we  '11  pinch 
and  we  '11  save,  and  we  '11  give  him  the  best  of  learning ;  and  who 
knows  but  what  he  may  rise  to  the  pulpit,  instead  of  sitting  below 
as  a  clerk.  Such  was  the  ladder  we  trod  up  of,  in  our  dreams ; 
and  now,  dear  Lord  I  if  he  could  sit  thus  humbly,  and  in  good 
time  say  '  amen,'  as  his  father  before  him,  I  should  bless  Heaven 
for  its  tender  pity." 

He  spoke  with  such  deep  feeling,  that  the  housekeeper  turned 
.  her  face  away. 

"  You've  had  advice  as  to  his  state,  I  think?  " 

**  Yes  I  Mr.  Grayson  is  mighty  interested  in.  my  boy.  He  says 
that  a  deal  might  be  done,  if  the  case  would  be  taken  as  one  with 
the  chances  more  for  death  than  life.  But  this  must  n't  be.  Better 
leave  all  chance  of  cure,  than  that  Dorcas  and  I  should  lose  our 
hapless  boy." 

'*  But  life  OB  the  condition  of  idiocy  is  a  poor  boon,"  spoke  the 
thoughtful  woman. 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  head  in  mournful  negative.  So  she 
changed  the  subject,  though  her  thoughts  ran  none  the  less  into 
the  current  of  that  higher  knowledge  which,  resolving  and  acting 
against  ignorance,  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
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The  clerk  now  went  throngb  the  aooonnt  of  saoh  seftioh  as  had 
leen  made  for  Cornelias,  without  effect 

"  The  moors  are  said  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  on  either 
side  the  canal,  —  have  they  been  well  explored?  " 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  Johnny;  "but  I  can't  say  that 
I  'm  much  acquainted  with  the  wilder  parts.  If,  howeyer,  you  '11 
step  this  way,  ma'am,  I  '11  ask  Sampson,  the  drover.  He's  resting 
here  a  bit  on  his  way  to  Horton  Wood,  where  a  cattle  train  from 
the  north  comes  in  late  to-night" 

Miss  Eliot  assenting,  the  lockman  led  the  way  to  a  lengthened 
shed,  OT  outbuilding,  running  parallel  with  the  towing-pa^  at  the 
end  of  the  picturesque  little  garden.  It  was  a  sort  of  waiting- 
room  for  the  men  whilst  the  barges  were  passing  the  lock ;  and 
here,  stretched  asleep  on  a  bench,  with  his  dog  beneath  it  lay  a 
giant-limbed  north  countryman,  —  an  Anak,  bronzed  by  sun,  and 
roughened  by  winter  storms.  He  was,  however,  when  awakened, 
civil  in  speech  and  obliging  in  manner,  and  listened  and  suggested 
with  the  greater  readiness,  for  the  reason  that  his  dog  Golie  took 
mightily  to  the  lady/  whined  about  her,  licked  her  hands,  laid  its 
shaggy  head  reverently  on  her  knee,  —  and  that  it  did  this,  pro- 
foundly sagacious  as  it  was  in  its  estimate  of  human  character, 
was  a  sign  of  God's  nobility  in  the  herdsman's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  he  had  heard  of  this  matter  before ;  he  believed  that  the 
moors  had  been  pretty  well  looked  over ;  he  did  not  know  of  any 
inaccessible  spot  except  it  was  a  morass  called  *  Drakes '  Fen,' 
about  four  miles  from  there.' 

"  On  which  side  the  canal  ?  " 

"  To  the  right,  as  you  went  thence,  towards  the  bridge  at  the 
end  of  Mainstoue  Lane.  It  was  a  very  deep  morass,  two  miles 
long,  and  nearly  as  wide.  It  had  become  more  and  more  impass- 
abel  of  late  years,  except  by  boat  Indeed,  Sampson  did  not 
know  of  any  drover  or  keeper  that  had  been  across  it  for  the  last 
five  years,  though  there  was  a  good  bit  of  ground  in  the  midst, 
that  was  as  dry  and  as  firm  as  any  other  land.  On  it  used  to 
be  a  herdsman's  hut,  now,  in  all  likelihood,  a  ruin." 

"  If  the  boy,  when  at  the  Kectory,  made  for  the  woods  about  St 
John's,  would  ho  strike  the  fen  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it"  said  Johnny ;  "we  never  thought  of  this  be- 
fore. 'But  we'll  ask  Jasper,  — he'll  be  coming  here  I  think  to- 
day." Hereupon  the  old  locksman  consulted  a  sort  of  way-bill ; 
but  this  not  informing  him  duly,  as  it  seemed,  he  called  Doroas, 
who  came  readily,  with  her  needlework  in  her  hand. 

"  What's  Jasper's  hour?  " 
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She  turned  up  her  blashing  face,  and  said  that  his  boat  would 
be  there  at  noon. 

•*  And  he'll  help  us;  for  there's  no  readier  and  kinder  young 
fellow  hereabouts,  I  know."  So  saying,  old  Johnny,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  went  out  to  look  down  the  mile  or  two  of 
stream  which  glinted  in  the  sun. 

Thus  left  for  a  moment  with  Sampson,  Miss  Eliot  offered  him 
any  reward  he  would  like  to  name,  if  he  would  assist  in  the  search 
for  the  missing  girl.  This  he  readily  undertook  to  do ;  but  grinned 
sardonically  when  reward  was  spoken  of,  —  spoke  of  a  man  called 
Wat,  the  reedman,  who  lived  on  the  way  to  the  fen,  and  whose 
local  knowledge  would  much  avail ;  and  then,  without  more  to  do, 
he  yawned,  and  stretching  himself  forth  on  his  previous  bed,  went 
off  to  sleep  without  apology  or  further  recognition. 

Miss  Eliot  sat  down  on  the  granite  edging  of  the  lock,  whilst 
Dorcas  and  Barbie,  no  great  way  off,  gos&ippcd  and  watched  too. 
At  noon  precisely,  a  darkened  speck  on  the  distant  thread  of  wa- 
ters grew  larger  and  larger,  and  some  half-hour  after  Jasper's 
barge,  as  well  as  another  in  its  wake,  reached  the  lock.  One  of 
tbMc  had  to  wait  some  hours  for  a  loading,  —  the  other  must  go 
forward ;  and  as  this  was  Jasper's  boat,  and  lightly  freighted,  it 
proved  of  advantage.  The  young  man  readily  assented  to  aid  in 
the  best  way  he  could.  The  horses  of  the  other  boat  were  yoked 
to  his  own,  one  of  its  men  went  with  them,  and  Sampson  was 
aroused.  When  a;ll  was  ready  to  go  swiftly  forward,  they  learnt 
that  Miss  Eliot  would  go  too. 

**  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  place,  ma'am,"  said  Jasper,  respectfully, 
•*  hardly  fit  for  a  lady  like  you  to  go  near.  If  we  find  Phema  you 
shall  soon  hear  it." 

•♦  Thank  you.  I  must  go.  I  meant  to  do  so  from  the  first  If 
we  find  the  girl  alive,  we  know  not  what  her  condition  may  be, 
and  it  may  be  well  that  I  am  by." 

As  Jasper  would  not  hear  of  Miss  Eliot  walking  so  far,  a  seat 
was  made  on  the  deck  for  her  and  Barbie,  and  the  boat  went 
swiftly  on. 

The  scenery  on  either  hand  soon  became  inexpressibly  wild  and 
solitary.  Not  very  dreary  then,  for  it  was  the  brightest  of  Sep- 
tember days ;  many-tinted  hues  broke  the  monotony  of  the  level 
wastes ;  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  amidst  the  reeds  relieved  tho 
ear  from  the  deadening  effect  of  intense  stillness. 

Wilder  and  drearier  became  the  great  morass.  Widely  it  stretch- 
ed on  either  hand,  distant  hills  sometimes  breaking  its  outline,  -^  a 
wavy  sea  of  green  filling  up  the  lengthened  interval.   Occasionally 
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a  sweep  of  moor  rose  high  above  this  wavy  sea;  where  catde 
browsed,  or  the  uplands  bore  noble  woods,  in  whose  shadows  rested 
a  keeper's  cottage,  or  a  solitary  farm ;  otherwise  it  was  all  bleak 
and  dreary.  As  the  canal  was  raised  on  a  high  embankment 
through  the  great  morass,  this  desolation  was  the  more  distinct 

About  midway  the  boat  was  stopped,  and  Jasper,  descending  to 
a  solitary  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment,  soon  returned 
with  Wat,  the  reedman,  a~  man  sickly  looking  from  the  miasma 
amidst  which  he  lived.  He  was  followed  up  £he  bank  by  a  group 
of  children,  who  stood  staring  vacantly  at  the  boat  till  it  was  a 
q>eck  in  the  distance. 

At  length  it  reached  its  destined  place;  and  the  men,  landing, 
assisted  Miss  Eliot  on  shore,  and  thence  down  the  descent.  Once 
here  they  went  on  for  some  way  by  a  raised  path  through  the  reeds, 
till,  reaching  a  flat- bottomed  boat,  they  stepped  upon  its  planks, 
and  made  slow  way  by  oar  and  pole. 

At  last,  after  more  than  an  hour's  slow  and  tortuous  winding 
through  the  reeds,  the  boat  shot  suddenly  into  clear  and  open  wa- 
ter, in  which,  at  no  great  distance,  lay  a  moorland  track  or  island, 
raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  It  was  very  ver- 
dant ;  its  knolls  were  gay  with  purple  heather,  and  easy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished was  the  hut  of  mud  and  thatch  spoken  of  by  the  drover ; 
much  of  its  roof  was  open  to  the  weather,  but  its  walls  were  yet 
proof  against  the  winter's  storma 

Just  as  the  boat  had  touched  the  turfy  bank,  they  were  startled 
by  a  cry,  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  It  was  a  human  cry,  but  what 
it  meant  no  one  could  understand ;  the  only  surety  was,  that  it 
was  uttered  within  the  crumbling  tenement 

**  It  is  the  voice  of  that  poor  child !  "  spoke  Miss  Eliot  whose 
ear  was  finer  than  those  accompanying  her.  '*  My  Grod !  what  can 
it  mean  ?  *'  In  her  terrqr,  her  voice  was  almost  lost,  and  her  face, 
as  she  turned  it  to  Jasper,  was  ashy  pale. 

"If  it  is  her,"  suggested  Jasper,  ''she  is  perhaps  ill;  let  me 
go  forward,  —  let  mc  sec !  " 

The  boatman  did  not  stay  to  answer,  but,  leaping  on  shore,  went 
swiftly  forward.  The  hut  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred yards,  yet  he  seemed  to  reach  and  enter  it  by  a  bound.  He 
came  back  in  a  moment  or  two,  subdued  and  slow  of  foot  and 
met  the  housekecp<ir. 

**  It  is  the  girl,''  he  said,  with  tremulous  voice ;  "  and  very  bad 
I  should  say.  For  though  she  was  calliug  out  not  a  minute  ago, 
she  is  now  stretched  out  perfectly  helpless,  —  her  eyes  wild  and 
fit  to  start  from  her  head,  and  her  bones  almost  through  her  skin." 
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Charlotte  waved  tlie  men  off  a  little,  hurried  into  the  hut,  and 
to  the  comer  where  the  girl  lay ;  kneeling  and  raising  her  in  her 
arms,  she  parted  the  dry  and  matted  hair  from  off  her  forehead, 
and  spoke  tenderly.  But  there  came  no  recognition,  only  the  wild 
and  vacant  stare  of  intense  delirium.  As  her  exhaustion  lessened, 
she  freed  herself  from  the  tender  hands  which  held  her,  and,  sit- 
ting upright  on  the  few  dry  reeds  that  formed  her  bed,  stared  about 
with  lurid  eyeballs;  then  pushing  off  some  imaginary  foe,  she 
called  out  loudly,  — 

"  Go,  —  go  I  I  won't  come  nigh  thee,  Jonathan  I  I  hate  thee,  I 
tell  thee  so  I "  She  repeated  this  several  times,  each  time  more 
vehemently ;  and  more  and  more  madly  did  she  repulse  her  imag- 
inary foe. 

Then,  as  her  force  lessened,  she  cowered  down  as  a  stricken 
slave  before  its  master,  and  said  piteously,  — 

**  Save  me,  —  save  me,  Silas  I  nobody  pities  me  but  thee  I  *' 

"  I  will,  —  I  will ! "  said  Miss  Eliot,  as  she  pressed  the  burn- 
ing face  against  her  own ;  if  you  survive,  which  I  see  small  chance, 
you  shall  know  neither  insult  nor  want  again." 

As  she  sank  still  more  a  dead  weight  in  the  arms  upholding  her, 
the  delirious  creature  whispered  in  a  voice  imitative  of  some  one 
else, — 

*•  Tell  Robert,  —  tell  him,  he  *s  thy  father,  that  it  was  him  that 
did  it,  —  he  put  his  hand  out  through  the  granary  door,  and  shoved 
me  down."  This  was  uttered  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  last  words 
were  scarcely  audible  to  the  one  who  held  her,  much  less  to  the 
men  who  had  crowded  in. 

Consulting  with  them,  Miss  Eliot  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  best  to  convey  the  poor  child  at  once  to  the  lock-house. 
Jasper  and  the  others,  therefore,  hastily  bound  together  some  of 
the  scattered  wood  which  lay  around,  and  placing  reeds  upon  this, 
and  the  missing  coat,  which  was  here,  they  laid  the  poor  stricken 
creature  on  the  rude  sort  of  bed  thus  formed,  and  prepared  to  go. 
Whilst  this  was  being  effected.  Miss  Eliot  glanced  rapidly  round 
the  place.  Cornelius  had  seemingly  been  at  some  pain^  to  shut 
out  wind  or  rain,  by  rearing  such  broken  wood  as  lay  about  against 
the  open  places  in  the  crumbling  walls,  and  fixing  reeds  across  the 
fractures  in  the  thatch ;  but  even  with  this  it  was  a  miserable  ruin, 
destined  to  be  level  with  the  earth  at  no  distant  date.  On  rusty 
nails  and  jutting  beams  hung  some  of  Cornelius's  bird-cages ;  and 
on  a  board»  near  where  Phema  had  lain,  stood  all  the  viands  he 
had  begged  from  the  Rectory,  mildewed  and  wasting  away,  untasted 
by  himself,  or  by  her  for  whom  they  had  been  brought  so  far. 
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The  youth  himself  was  not  to  be  seen,  — he  was  away,  probably, 
on  some  errand  or  another. 

They  were  moving  forward  with  their  helpless  burden,  amidst 
her  reiterated  cries  to  be  saved  from  Jonathan,  when  the  mew  of 
a  cat  was  distinctly  heard.  Looking  back  into  the  hut  one  of  the 
men  saw  one  crawl  forth  from  a  nook  in  the  wall,  and  make  to  the 
comer  where  the  girl  had  lain.  If  he  alone  had  been  concerned, 
it  would  have  been  left  to  its  fate ;  but  Miss  Eliot  recognized  it  to 
be  the  same  Phema  had  so  tenderly  saved  from  the  threatening 
stick  of  the  old  mistress  at  the  Moore  Farm.  The  girl  had  prob- 
ably brought  it  with  her  in  her  flight  from  that  ill-omened  place ; 
and  Uie  housekeeper  therefore  had  it  secured  and  brought  away.  It 
should  have  a  place  in  the  Rectory  kitchen,  and  be  preserved  for 
its  mistress  if  she  lived,  and  for  her  memory's  sake  if  she  died. 

Leaving  the  island,  beating  their  way  through  the  reeds,  gain* 
ing  the  wide  towing-path  by  the  canal,  they  bore  their  burden 
swiftly  on.  One  of  the  men  led  back  the  borrowed  horses,  and  on 
the  swiftest  of  these  Jasper  took  the  nearest  road  to  Wclton  to 
summon  thence  the  most  skilful  medical  aid. 

"  These  gentlemen  must  not  hesitate  to  come  at  once,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  "  for  I  will  see  that  they  are  paid.  It  is  a  life  and 
death  case,  and  they  cannot  come  a  moment  too  soon  if  the  girl  is 
to  be  saved." 

Every  now  and  then,  whilst  the  men  rested  or  changed  bearers, 
Miss  Eliot  moistened  poor  Phema's  parched  lips  with  water  from 
the  canal,  and  Barbie  smoothed  the  covering  about  her.  Occasion- 
ally it  took  two  men  to  hold  her  down  on  the  frail  support,  and 
through  these  throes  of  wild  delirium  her  cry  was  incessant  to  be 
saved  from  Jonathan. 

At  last  they  reached  the  lock-house,  and  passed  in. 

**  You  and  Dorcas  must  not  mind  a  little  inconvenience  or  trou- 
ble, if  we  are  to  save  this  poor  child's  life." 

'**  It  won't  be  either,  ma'am.  To  say  nothing  of  your  own  or 
Mr.  Hadnor^s  claim,  that  which  my  lad  has  taken  to  shall  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me." 

In  this  way,  unexpected  and  unknown  to  us,  we  often  receive 
the  most  blessed  angels  of  our  lives. 
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Fob  many  hours  Fhema's  delirium  lasted ;  and  even  when  this 
ahated,  and  the  disease  took  a  turn,  her  eondition  was  still  de- 
plorahle,  and  one  of  great  danger.  Very  skilful  men  watched 
ahout  her  bed ;  a  nurse  was  sent  for  from  the  infirmary  of  the 
town,  —  all  was  done  that  could  be  for  her  preservation.  When 
she  could  depute  her  trust  to  more  experienced  hands,  Miss  Eliot 
returned  to  the  parsonage.  There  was  much  there  to  superintend, 
and  the  workmen  waited  to  make  progress.  So,  when  the  plate 
had  been  sent  off  to  the  Weiton  bank,  the  last  of  Mr.  Badnor's 
books  packed  and  stored  in  a  spare  dry  room  of  the  outbuildings, 
and  her  own  things,  such  as  she  might  require,  sent  on  before  her, 
Miss  Eliot,  accompanied  by  Barbie,  prepared  to  go  to  Losely. 
She  had  not  yet  seen  Miss  Tern ;  her  simple  arrangements  had 
been  made  by  note  and  message ;  but,  from  what  she  had  heard, 
Miss  Eliot  was  well  satisfied  that  she  should  be  most  comfortable 
in  her  temporary  home. 

Repairing  to  the  little  carriage,  which,  with  Daniel  to  drive  her, 
ttwaited  her  in  the  courtyard,  she  found  Jordan,  the  bailiff,  who 
stayed  to  take  her  last  commands. 

**  I  shall  be  to  and  fro  here  nearly  every  day,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, *•  or  at  least  when  the  weather  permits ;  yet  I  trast  much 
to  your  watchful  eye.  Elisha,  I  am  happy  to  say,  will  be  back  by 
the  end  of  the  week ;  for  Mr.  Radnor,  in  his  letter  of  this  morning, 
tells  me  that  he  can  do  without  him  very  well.  The  aid  of  Mr. 
Mainwaring's  servant  will  be  all-sufficient ;  and  he  is  anxious  that 
Elisha  should  be  back  again,  if  only  on  account  of  the  garden." 

Jordan  was  glad  of  this ;  he  was  very  busy  with  respect  to  the 
farm  just  then, — he  could  not  have  his  eyes  everywhere,  and 
Elisha's  presence  would  relieve  him  of  considerable  anxiety. 

"And  what  of  Mrs.  Jack,  Jordan?  Did  she  send  the  key  of 
the  rooms,  as  requested?" 

-  *'  Oh  no,  ma'am  1    She  was  away  somewhere  %hen  Daniel  went ; 
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and  wlicn  she  came  slie  was  veiy  saacj,  and  said  at  first  tSat  we 
elionldn't  have  the  key  at  all;,  but  presently  ^he  altered  her  tone, 
and  said  she  *d  bring  it  herself  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
But  it  is  now  four/'  he  said,  consulting  his  watch ;  and  she  is  n't 
here." 

But  even  as  he  spoke  Mrs.  Jack  crossed  the  little  bridge  into 
the  courtyard,  and,  coming  toward  the  housekeeper  with  her  old 
impudent  swagger,  held  out  the  key. 

**  You  want  this,  do  you?  " 

The  farmer  hastened  to  answer  for  his  mistress.  "  Yes,  it  was 
granted ;  the  rooms  were  about  to  be  altered,  and  if  she  had  any 
goods  there  she  must  remove  them  at  once." 

"  But  suppose  I  don't,  what  then  ?  " 

*•  You  can  please  yourself,"  replied  the  man,  with  great  firm- 
ness; •*  the  workmen  have  their  tools,  and  a  door  is  soon  forced." 

"  That  *8  it ;  is  it,  —  is  it  ?  Well,  what  do  you  say,  my  fine 
madam,  with  your  lot  o'  money  and  riches  of  every  sort,  hide  'em 
though  you  may." 

Jordan  again  interposed  :  — 

"  Miss  Eliot  shall  not  be  insulted,  recollect  that,  Mrs.  Jack. 
She  is  here  amidst  servants  devoted  to  her,  as  a  good  mistress  de- 
serves.    Leave  the  key  and  go." 

The  woman  neither  moved  nor  spoke :  but  stood  concentrating 
her  ferocious  gaze  upon  the  housekeeper's  face. 

"  Mrs.  Jack,"  spoke  Miss  Eliot  at  length,  "  attend  to  what  is  said, 
and  go  in  peace.  You  have  no  claims  here.  In  order  that  you 
should  suffer  no  loss  through  my  having  taken  quietly  and  unex- 
pectedly my  place  as  Mr.  Radnor's  housekeeper,  I  gave  you  not  a 
month  since  ten  pounds,  for  which  you  signed  a  receipt  in  the 
presence  of  Elisha  and  Daniel.  Please  therefore  go,  and  without 
hope  of  further  return,  for  neither  Mr.  Eadnor  nor  myself  desire 
it.  You  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance,  which  it 
will  be  well  not  to  press  too  heavily." 

•*  Ten  pounds  I "  she  repeated,  sarcastically ;  "  if  you  'd  given 
me  five  hundred  it  would  be  all  the  same  I  I  have  never  been  prop- 
erly dismissed.  I  'm  Mr.  Radnor's  servant  yet,  and  the  nicer  and 
finer  you  make  the  house  all  the  better  for  me.  I  '11  come  home 
-when  it 's  ready,  and  be  as  much  a  missis  as  thou  hast  been.  The 
old  fool  you  've  come  to  marry,  I  suppose,  won't  dismiss  me,  be 
sure  of  that" 

She  flung  the  key  down  as  she  spoke  and  went  her  way,  leaving 
the  housekeeper  and  Jordan  more  amused  than  otherwise  at  her 
pitiful  vehemence.  Her  manner  implied  that  she  had  been  drink- 
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ing,  tboagh  her  general  condition  gave  evident  proof  that  her  pres- 
ent larder  was  not  so  bountifully  supplied  with  choice  dainties,  as 
that  of  the  Rectory  through  her  days  of  rule. 

Some  half  hour  after,  the  little  carriage  stayed  by  the  horse- 
block of  the  "  Brown  Hen,"  and  here  Barbie  and  her  mistress 
alighted.  The  young  girl  had  not  seen  her  mother  for  some  weeks ; 
there  was  a  coolness  between  them,  and  Miss  Eliot  hoped  by  this 
visit  to  dissipate  such  little  shadow  as  lay  between  mother  and 
child.  This  was  easily  effected.  Weak  though  good-natured, 
somewhat  avaricious  where  it  concerned  the  interest  of  this  her 
only  child,  at  heart  tenderly  loving  her,  and,  in  all  probability, 
very  much  ashamed  of  the  ready  credence  she  had  given  to  iales 
against  Silas  Moore,  and  of  the  part  she  had  taken  in  relation  to 
a  will  of  which  such  strange  rumors  were  afloat  about  the  country, 
she  received  Barbie  with  great  kindness,  and  Miss  Eliot  with  great 
respect 

**  Well,"  she  said,  as  she  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and  looked  at 
her  pretty  daughter  with  fond  maternal  pride,  I  think  I  never  see 
Barbie  look  as  she  looks  to-day ;  quite  genteel  like  and  sofb-man- 
nered.  It  is  quite  the  talk,  ma'am,  that  you  're  making  a  lady 
on  her." 

*'  I  've  no  wish  to  raise  Barbie  out  of  the  station  she  has  to  fill ; 
yet  I  think  she  will  be  none  the  worse  for  the  litfle  I  have  been 
able  to  show  and  teach  her.  But  she  will  leave  me  soon,  Mrs. 
Bell,  and  go  home  to  Silas  Moore,  as  his  wife." 

**  Well,  the  sooner  the  better ;  she  loves  him,  and  I  '11  have 
naught  more  to  do  with  it.  I  'm  sorry  I  wur  set  against  him,  for. 
the  neighbors  speak  well  in  his  favor.  But  let  'em  get  quietly 
married,  and  I  '11  be  the  first  to  go  and  see  'em." 

**  Mother  1 "  and  the  young  girl,  in  her  joy  and  love,  fled  to  her 
mother's  breast,  and  there  hid  her  face.  Not  willing  to  trespass 
on  this  tender  scene.  Miss  Eliot  opened  an  adjacent  door,  which 
led  into  a  little  parlor  lying  garden-ward^  and  closed  it  after  her. 

Together  they  conferred  about  Silas,  —  the  more  openly  that 
none  were  by. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  happy  girl,  "what  sort  of  home 
Silas  has  got  to  take  me  to,  but,  from  what  Jordan  dropped,  I 
fancy  Miss  Eliot  has  let  him  have  the  farm  that  belongs  to  the 
Bectory.  If  this  is  it,  it  is  a  nice  place,  though  a  good  bit 
away." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  child.  It  will  only  take  a  while  longer 
going  and  coming." 

'*  And,  mother,"  said  Barbie,  still  continuing  her  confidence , 
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**  only  think,  that  Doroas  is  making  me  a  lot  of  sioc  uBder-oIothes. 
Miss  Eliot  has  not  said  a  word  abont  them  to  me  yet,  though  Dor- 
cas let  it  drop  the  day  Phema  was  found.  Besides  this,  as  we 
came  along  jnst  now,  the  dear  lady  said  that  she  was  going  to 
TTelton  soon  to  buy  me  a  wedding-dress."  . 

**  Well,  Barbie,  it  was  a  blessed  day  thou  first  saw  her/' 

'*  It  was,  for  more  things  than  a  wedding-gown." 

And  the  pretty  creature  dropped  her  Toice  and  bent  her  head. 

**  And  now,  mother,  you  won't  mind,  will  you,  letting  me  have 
the  beads  and  thiugs  you  locked  away  when  we  differed  about  Silas, 
and  you  were  angry." 

The  mother  only  smiled,  and  diving  her  hstnd  into  her  capa- 
dons  pocket,  brought  thence  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  gave  it  to  her 
girL 

**  But  ain't  we  forgetting  the  lady,  Barbie  ?  We  can  talk  a  bit 
again  just  now.  The  kettle  boils,  won't  she  have  a  cup  o'  tea?  If 
thou  set  it  out  nicely  like  in  the  parlor,  and  get  the  silver  spoons 
and  the  best  china?  " 

This  was  such  a  happy  thought, — that  of  asking  her  dear  mis- 
tress to  break  bread  under  their  roof,  that  Barbie  hurried  to  the 
parlor.  There  she  found  Miss  Eliot  looking  round  at  some  framed 
prints  adorning  the  walls,  which  years  before  Barbie  herself  was 
Dom,  had  been  bought  at  a  sale  at  an  adjacent  manor-house.  Miss 
Eliot  czpresseu  her  admiration  of  these,  —  of  the  pyraoantha  round 
the  window,  now  blushing  with  its  earliest  red,  —  and  the  old 
garden  stretching  to  the  fielda 

•*€  only  fear,  Barbie,  that  Miss  Tern  may  expect  me  to  tea."/ 

'*  Perhaps  so,  ma^am,  but  one  cup  more  or  less  can't  signify.  If 
you  didn't  mind  the  pleasant  walk,  Daniel  could  go  on  m^  the 
carriage,  and  tell  Miss  Tern  not  to  wait  Mother  and  I  should 
feel  so  honored  by  your  breaking  bread ;  and  I  will  set  the  old 
china  I  have  told  you  of,  and  wait  upon  you  dutifully." 

As  she  was  thus  entreated  so  winningly.  Miss  Eliot  acquiesced ; 
and,  sitting  down  by  the  pleasant  window,  suffered  her  little  maid 
to  minister  to  her  with  affectionate  zeal.  The  best  china,  the 
hoarded  silver  spoons,  and  divers  dainties  of  fruit  and  cake,  made 
the  little  tea-table  most  charming.  Then  Mrs.  Bell,  coming  in 
with  the  tea-pot,  stood  by  to  ohat  as  to  what  she  would  give  to- 
wards making  the  young  couple's  home  comfortable ;  and  whilst 
this  discussion  as  to  furniture  and  household  linen  was  going  on, 
Barbie  stole  upstairs  to  inspect  certain  treasures  of  rustic  finery, 
to  peep  once  more  into  the  little  mirror  which  had  so  often  reflect- 
ed her  gbrlish  beauty,  and  to  lean  awhile  on  that  window-ledge 
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from  whence  sbe  had  so  often  watched  Silas  Moore  at  plongh,  or 
otherwise  busy  in  the  fields. 

Setting  forth  presently,  the  mother  came*  onwards  a  few  pacea 
with  her  daughter. 

.  "  Then  if  Barbie  and  Silas  get  married  without  previously 
telling  you  the  precise  day,  Mrs.  Bell,  you  will  not  take  it  as  an 
nnkindness  ?  " 

''Lai  no;  I  should  be  nervous  like  if  I  knowed  it.  But  let 
me  hear  the  day  after,  and  I  '11  borrow  a  gig,  and  go  and  see  'em 
at  once,  — be  where  they  may." 

"  Very  well.  This  will  suit  Mr.  Moore  precisely.  He  wants 
his  little  Barbie  td  fly  as  quietly  home  to  him  as  a  bird  to  its 
bower." 

Miss  Eliot  and  her  happy  little  maid  went  on  to  Losely  by  the 
fields.  It  was  a  charming  walk,  though  by  the  time  they  emerged 
again  upon  the  highway,  the  shadows  of  the  evening  were  far  de- 
scended. Within  them  lay  the  woodland  about  the  Tool,  and  the 
road  between  that  and  Miss  Tern's  cottage ;  but  the  latter  stood 
pleasantly  flecked  by  some  burnished  touches  of  the  waning  sun. 
Opening  a  wicket,  crossing  a  little  paved  fore-court,  into  which 
the  gables  of  the  old  wide-spread  cottage  dipped.  Miss  Eliot  pres- 
ently entered,  for  the  door  stood  invitingly  open.  Thence,  pro- 
ceeding along  a  wide  passage,  which  at  its  extremity  opened  gar- 
den-ward in  a  most  delightful  manner,  she  came  to  a  parlor  door 
that,  standing  ajar,  enabled  her  to  hear  some  persons  conversing 
within.  As  no  one  answered  her  knock,  she  pushed  it  open  still 
further,  and  went  in.  As  she  did  so,  two  middle-aged  women  rtse 
simultaneously ;  and  one,  advancing  towards  her,  greeted  her  in 
a  kindly  but  still  somewhat  rugged  manner. 

**1  am  Hannah  Tern,"  she  said;  **and  you,  I  suppose,  are  the 
parson's  housekeeper  ?  " 

'*  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Now,  I  would  n't  say  that  to 
every  woman.    You  are  but  the  second  woman  lodger  I  ever  had." 

'*  Indeed !  "  smiled  Miss  Eliot:  ** I  hope  you  are  not  a  hater  of 
your  own  sex,  Miss  Tern." 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that.  But  I  hate  their  vanities,  and  love 
of  silly  talk,  and  their  insincerities  to  one  another.  But  I  heard  a 
good  account  of  you,  or  I  might  have  shut  my  door  as  I  have 
against  many  another  woman." 

**  Beally ;  to  whom,  if  I  may  ask,  am  I  indebted  for  so  favor- 
able a  recommendation  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Grayson  thinks  very  highly  of  you ;  and  then  there's  < 
one  else." 
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"Whomavitbe?" 

"Well,  it  s  Bichard  Wenlock;  hiB  opinion  is  expressed  more 
by  manner  than  worda-  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  spoke  half-a- 
dosen  about  you,  —  but  then  I  know  bis  way.  His  grand  manner 
of  silence,  as  I  call  it,  — a  certain  puff  of  his  pipe,  — a  peculiar 
motion  of  his  lips,  a  change  in  that  deep  fixed  gaze  of  his, — have 
all  told  me  that  what  he  thinks  of  you  is  high  indeed.  All  this 
I  have  notioed  whilst  Mr.  Grayson  hjfts  been  telling  us  something 
about  you ;  maybe  as  to  what  you  did  for  Barbie  Bell,  or  some  oi 
your  victories  over  that  dark,  bad  woman,  Betty  Jack,— •  or  of 
your  kindness  to  Mr.  Radnor  himself." 

It  was  well  that  the  shadows  of  the  early  autumn  evening  had 
deepened  into  twilight,  or  Miss  Tern's  quick  sight  might  have 
drawn  her  own  conclusions  as  to  recipiocation  of  high  opinion. 
But  ionocently  she  went  onwards,  when  Miss  Eliot  asked  if  Bichaid 
Wenlock  was  a  friend  of  hers. 

'*  Yes,  he 's  the  one  I  trust  most  and  like  most,  because  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  he  is  a  perfectly  true  man.  If  he  says  he  '11 
do  a  thing,  he  does  it;  and  I  can  rely  upon  his  word,. as  I  rest  in 
the  faith  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  I  've  knovm  him  since 
he  was  a  boy ;  and  my  weeks  would  be  dreary  enough  if  he  did  n't 
stop  for  one  or  two  evenings,  and  dmoke  a  pipe  and  chat  But  just 
lest  me  ask  one  thing,  — are  you  liberal  in  politics?" 

Miss  Eliot  smiled. 

"  Yes,  —  as  any  sensible  person  would  bo." 

"  And  you  *re  liberal  in  religious  views  ?  " 

'•.Precisely  eo.  The  freedom  I  claim  for  myself  I  should  ne- 
oessarily  afford  to  others,  —  under  every  circumstance." 

'*  And  you  hold  no  silly  opinion  about  the  vanity  of  riches,  or 
that  thrift  is  sin?" 

*'  Certainly  not.  As  capital  is  the  result  of  past  labor,  it  is  a 
grand  agent  of  future  well-being  and  future  progress,  -«-  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  community.  And  as  to  ^rift;  we  cannot 
inculcate  its  practice  too  widely  or  too  earnestly.  For  they  who 
gamer  nothing,  neither  help  themselves  nor  contribute  indirectly 
to  the  well-being  of  others." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Tern,  energetically,  "  I  see  we  shall  do 
togethor.  These  are  just  my  opinions,  —  and  there  is  nothing 
like  a  similarity  of  this  sort  to  make  people  go  on  harmoniously. 
So  if  you  won't  mind  a  plain  old  countrywoman's  way,  who  is» 
however,  not  ignorant,  though  she  is  rustic,  we  shall  have  many  a 
pleasant  chat  together,  whilst  Bichard  Wenlock  smokes  his  pipe. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you're  not  too  grand  a  lady  to  step  occasionally 
19» 
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into  my  homely  parlor,  and  take  what  yon  find  there,  thongh  leas 
than  to  what  you  have  been  accustomed.'' 

"  Miss  Tern,  1  have  come  fully  prepared  to  appreciate  my  home 
and  its  mistress.  Whatever  my  social  position  is,  I  value  sincerity 
of  words  and  simplicity  of  life  too  highly  not  to  enjoy  both  to  the 
full,  as  long  as  I  may.  We  will  have  some  charming  evenings, 
be  sure  of  that,  —  and  we  will  discuss  all  the  topics  you  desire." 

*'  Ay  I  I  find  Mr.  Grayson  has  been  giving  you  some  idea  of  my 
old-fashioned  way.  Well,  let  me  show  you  your  rooms.  Men's 
idea  of  women  is  at  best  but  a  poor  one,  —  of  old  maids  especially. 
Aunt  Susan,"  she  added,  addressing  the  friend  who  had  resumed 
her  seat  and  her  knitting,  '*  don't  run  away  whilst  I  am  gone, — 
I  won't  be  five  minutes." 

More  than  once  Miss  Eliot  had  glanced  towards  the  stranger, 
for  in  entering  the  room  both  her  person  and  face  had  brought 
back  an  old  memory.  Now,  —  as  Miss  Tern  stepped  to  fetch 
something  off  a  distant  table,  —  Miss  Eliot  had  a  clearer  view, 
and  she  saw  with  certainty  that  this  was  the  person  connected  in 
some  way  with  Mr.  Radnor's  mystery.  She  was  simply  dressed, 
in  almost  a  Quakeress's  garb ;  and  her  face,  —  which  she  kept 
bent  downward,  more  because  the  light  fell  dimly  on  her  work, 
than  from  thought  of  concealment,  —  was  gentle  and  motherly  in 
the  extreme. 

Leadiog  the  way  to  a  parlor  opposite  to  that  room  from  which 
they  issued,  Miss  Tern  took  some  pride  in  showing  her  new  friend 
how  pleasant  and  cheerful  it  was.  But  it  wanted  no  recommenda- 
tion of  this  kind.  Roomy  and  well-fumishcd  with  the  quaintest 
and  stoutest  of  old  tables  and  chairs,  with  a  cheerful  lookout  over 
the  autumn-tiotcd  garden  to  the  fields  beyond,  -^  all  it  held  deli- 
cately bright  and  clear,  — a  sparkling  fire  sending  forth  its  glow 
into  the  shadows  athwart  the  room,  -^  its  aspect  suggested  nothing 
but  comfortable,  home-staying  thoughts. 

**I  see  you  mean  to  tempt  me  to  a  long  stay.  Miss  Tern,"  said 
Mainstone's  housekeeper,  turning  to  her  friend. 

*•  Really,  now  do  you  like  it?  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  see 
I  have  lent  you  a  few  of  my  knick-knacks  to  make  it  more  a  lady's 
room,"  (and  she  pointed  to  certain  old  paintings,  old  china,  and 
other  things,)  ''  and  on  those  shelves  are  some  of  Mr.  Grayson's 
medical  works ;  he  said  he  daresay  you  would  not  mind  their  re- 
maining there." 

"  Certainly  not  I  may  even  look  into  them.  But  when  does 
he  return  ?  " 

**  Not  in  time  to  hany  you.     I  had  a  letter  from  him  a  day  or 
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two  ago,  and  he  talked  of  going  to  Paris,  after  he  has  passed  at 
Sxugeon's  Hall ;  so  it  may  be  spring  before  he  is  back  again." 

*'  In  the  meanwhile  how  will  the  practice  fare?  " 

•*  Oh !  very  well.  The  people  will  have  Greene,  or  some  of  the 
Wclton  men,  and  return  to  him  whon  he  is  back  again.  He  bears 
a  high  moral  character,  is  remarkably  clever,  and  the  people  about 
here  are  sensible  enough  to  know  these  things.  He  lost  nothing 
in  their  estimation  by  the  course  he  took  in  that  matter  of  Barbie 
BclL" 

"  At  least  he  rose  a  hundred-fold  in  mine." 

"  Just  60.  Greene  has  been  greater  with  the  Squire's  two  sis- 
ters over  the  way  than  ever,  since  this  affair ;  but  then  you  know 
they  are  ignorant,  coarse-minded  women.  Aunt  Susan,  the  good 
creature  you  saw  knitting  by  the  window  in  the  other  room,  tells 
me  that  they  arc  trying,  by  forcing  his  company  on  Flo,  to  get  up 
a  match  between  them;  but  the  Squire  will  hear  nothing  of  it, 
at  least  at  present,  —  though,  if  he  fail  in  getting  her  to  accept 
Theobald  Baldwin,  of  the  Hall,  he  may  turn  his  face  that  way ; 
for  Greene  is  wealthy,  and  well  connected.  Indeed,  there  's  no 
kn.  wing  at  any  time  what  Joel  Breere  may  do ;  for  he 's  a  strange 
man,  —  half  mad,  I  think,  on  some  points.  Yet  these  sisters  of 
his  would  haye  been  the  first  to  turn  aside  had  poor  Barbie  really 
sinned." 

**  It  was  no  fault  of  Greene's  she  did  not,"  replied  Miss  Eliot, 
indignantly.  •*  In  a  few  days  hence  she  will  be  the  wife  of  Silas 
Moore ;  for  the  little  shadow  of  her  life  is  gone,  and  left  no  stain." 

"  Crencrousl  "  said  Miss  Tern,  as  though  communing  with  her- 
self. ''  Generous !  I  shall  wonder  at  quieb  smiles,  or  gravest  si- 
lence, no  more,  finding  what  they  mean." 

The  only  answer  was  a  question. 

"  Who  is  Aunt  Susan,  may  I  ask  ?  My  neighbors  are  new  to 
me. 

'*  I  thought  you  would  know.  Her  name  is  Susan  Elwood,  and 
she  is  sister  to  Mrs.  Breere.  We  call  her  Aunt  Susan,  because  it 
is  a  household  word.  Mrs.  Breere  is  always  confined  to  her  room, 
through  an  accident  which  occurred  some  few  years  ago.  She  fell  in 
the  garden,  dislocated  her  thigh,  and  it  being  improperly  set,  local 
paralysis  followed,  and  she  entirely  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs. 
Thus  she  knows  no  greater  change  than  that  of  being  lifted  from 
her  bed  to  a  cou3h  in  an  adjacent  room  ;  or  perhaps,  in  summer, 
she  is  carried  down  occasionally  to  the  lawn.  Aunt  Susan  is, 
therefore,  nurse  and  housekeeper,  —  indeed,  the  household  stay  in 
eveiy thing;  for  though  the  Squire's  two  sisters  live  there,  they  do 
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nothing  bat  dress  and  driye  out  in  a  pony  chaise  they  keep  for 
themselyes ;  make  visits  abroad,  and  much  mischief  at  home." 

*'  Aunt  Susan  may  well  look  as  careworn  as  she  does." 

**  She  may,  indeed/'  said  Miss  Tern,  with  a  genuine  sympathy 
which  irradiated  her  rugged  face.  **  Yet  she  bears  all  with  a  brave 
and  patient  heart.  I  often  wonder  at  her,  for  she  has  a  good 
home  to  go  to  with  her  brother,  Thomas  Elwood ;  but  nothing  can 
induce  her  to  leave  her  sister  and  Flo,  as  none  so  well  as  she 
knows  how  desolate  they  would  be  without  her.  But  Flo  is 
the  pride  of  Susan's  life,  —  indeed  dearer  than  life  itself.  She 
makes  daily  sacrifices  for  her  sake,  which  show  how  utterly  all 
considerations  of  self  are  absorbed  by  her  love  for  the  girl.  Still 
Flo  deserves  it,  for  she  is  gentle  and  good,  though  with  a  spirit 
in  some  things  that  rules  the  house  when  it  is  shown." 

"  EUsha  once  pointed  her  out  to  me,  as  he  drove  through  this 
village  on  our  way  to  Welton.  She  was  riding  with  her  father, 
and  1  thought  her  not  only  extremely  pretty,  but  the  possessor  of 
a  piquant  sort  of  grace,  as  rare  as  it  is  peculiar.  Her  manner  is 
very  refined,  and  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  country  ladies  I 
have  hitherto  seen." 

''  That  is  just  what  the  aunts  at  home  feel,  —  I  mean  Sophia 
and  Harriet,  the  Squire's  sisters.  They  complain  of  her  grand 
lady's  airs  over  them,  though  I  fancy  it  is  nothing  more  than  their 
own  mean  feelings  of  pique  and  jealousy.  Yet  I  must  confess  I 
have  seen  my  little  lady  haughty  enough  when  they  have  been 
talking  up  the  Squire  at  the  Hoo,  or  their  favorite,  Mr.  Greene, 
But  I  am  gossipping.  Let  me  show  you  your  other  room.  I  shall 
have  AuDt  Susan  wondering  at  my  absence." 

Thus  saying,  and  quite  unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  that  there 
existed  any  mystery  under  the  current  of  her  neighbor's  daily  life, 
—  though  whether  this  unconsciousness  was  assumed  or  not.  Miss 
Eliot,  quick  to  perceive  as  she  was,  could  not  tell,  —  Miss  Tern 
led  the  way  upstairs  to  a  large  and  pleasant  room  overlooking  the 
highway,  and  the  fine  old  manor-house  beyond,  with  its  brimming 
pool.  Here  the  latter  left  her  new  friend  ;  and  Miss  Eliot,  after 
speaking  to  Barbie,  who  flitted  about,  unpacking  baskets  and  bags, 
and  otherwise  hastening  to  make  her  mistress  feci  at  home,  sat 
down  by  one  of  the  casements,  and  was  soon  lost  in  thought  It 
was  such  a  pleasant  place  for  meditation  ;  all  without  was  so  still 
and  shadowy ;  the  few  last  rays  of  light  fell  on  the  Pool,  and 
glimmered  like  a  mirror  through  the  trees;  and  the  odor  from 
Miss  Tern's  broad  bed  of  lavender,  her  wide-spread  clematis,  and 
her  luxuriant  mignionette,  rose  np,  and  wandered  beneficently 
through  the  room. 
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She  bad  sat  some  minutes,  and  Barbie  was  abont  to  go  down- 
stairs for  a  candle,  when  the  sound  of  music  —  that  of  a  piano, 
and  a  very  sweet  voice  accompanying  it  —  broke  the  intense  still- 
ness. It  was  no  flourishing  or  foreign  music,  but  a  simple  ballad 
of  the  day,  though  so  particularly  well  sung  as  to  betray  a  high 
and  expensive  cultivation  of  the  voice.  Barbie  stole  to  the  case- 
ment to  listen,  and  stood  beside  her  mistress.  Miss  Eliot  was 
surprised,  for  the  singing  was  not  such  as  country  schools  or  coun- 
try masters  ordinarily  teach ;  she  therefore  questioned  her  little 
maid. 

*'  It  is  Miss  Flo,  ma*am,  singing  to  the  Squire.  She  sings  to 
him  most  nights  after  tea,  whilst  he  smokes  his  pipe."       ^ 

•*  Where  did  she  learn,  for  she  sings  particularly  well  ?  " 

«  Mostly  in  London,  I  suppose,  ma'am.  She  often  goes  there 
with  the  Squire ;  and  then,  I  believe,  she  has  always  lessons  of 
some  kind  or  another,  as  the  Squire  never  thinks  the  money  too 
much  that  is  spent  about  her.  Tor  two  or  three  years  she  went  to 
a  grand  college  there  is  for  ladies  in  Edinburgh." 

Flo  was  still  singing,  and  the  lady  and  her  maid  listening  to  the 
sweet  and  plaintive  ballad,  when  some  one  came  riding  from  the 
direction  of  Horton  Wood.  The  rider,  who  seemed  to  be  a  large 
heavy  man,  paused  before  the  gate  which  led  down  to  the  Pool, 
and,  opening  it,  rode  through.  He  could  be  heard  to  ring  the 
house- bell ;  the  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  he  seemed  welcomed 
in  by  some  loud  and  manly  voice. 

"That  is  the  Squire  from  the  Hoo,"  said  Barbie,  —  who,  like 
most  country  girls,  knew  everybody,  and  guessed  their  business, 
—  '*  he  has,  most  likely,  gone  to  supper.  He  often  does ;  and  if 
so  be  he  is,  you  '11  soon  hear  Miss  Susan  sent  for.  The  misses  at 
home  never  do  a  thing,  but  give  orders,  and  themselves  airs." 

"  You  mustn't,  Barbie,  fall  back  into  your  old  habit  of  scandal- 
izing," said  her  mistress,  gently. 

•*  No  more  I  mil,  ma'am,  but  I  can't  help  it  here.  If  you  *d  seen 
as  much  as  mother  and  I  have  seen  of  those  women,  you  'd  speak 
too.  There  're  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  hard  and  cruel  as  a 
wild  animal  If  it  wasn't  for  their  missis,  Miss  Susan,  and  the 
dear  young  lady,  the  servants  would  n't  stay  a  week,  —  that  they 
wouldn't."  The  young  girl  said  no  more,  but  departed  down 
stairs  to  get  a  candle,  and  her  mistress  was  glad  that  she  went, 
for  she  wished  to  be  still. 

Barbie's  prophecy  was  correct ;  for  a  woman-servant  soon  stepped 
across  the  road,  and  knocked  at  the  front  door,  which  by  this 
time,  was  olosedl     It  was  answered  by  Miss  Tern  herself. 
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•*  If  you  please,  ma'anii  missis  is  to  return  home  dirccflj,  for 
Squire  Baldwin's  come." 

'*  Cannot  jou  manage  without  her  for  one  night,"  replied  Miss 
Tern ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  involuntaiy  listei^er,  a  Httle  impa- 
tiently. 

'*  We  coulcl,  ma'am,  hut  Miss  Harriet  has  heen  into  the  kitchen 
to  say  that  she  must  come  home.  That  the  partridges  which  are 
down  at  the  Are  ain't  enough  for  supper,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
bottom  dish,  which  she  must  be  at  home  to  see  to." 

So  Miss  Tern  retreated  indoors,  and  presently  returned  with 
Aunt  Susan.  For  a  minute  they  stood  talking  together  at  the 
forecourt  gate,  and  then  they  parted  in  a  way  that  bespoke  most 
friendly  regard. 

When  Miss  Eliot  had  removed  her  walking^dreas,  she  resumed 
her  seat  by  the  window ;  for  the  moon  was  rising,  and  the  scent  of 
flowers  still  wafted  in.  There  was  so  much  to  think  of,  and  the 
place «eemed  so  appropriate,  that  she  would  have  sat  for  a  long  time, 
and  been  probably  unconscious  how  it  flew,  had  not  some  one  at  last 
come  tapping  at  the  door.  Presently  it  was  opened,  and  Misa 
Tern  put  in  her  head. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  in  her  half  afiectionate,  half-rugged  way, 
'*  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  break  your  first  bread  in  the  house 
with  me,  if  you  '11  excuse  humble  viands  and  homely  manners." 

"  To  be  sure  I  Why  should  I  not  ?  I  am  no  more  than  an  or- 
dinary woman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  rule  the  household  of  a  child- 
like, worthy  man.  So,  Miss  Tern,  you  must  take  me  for  what  I 
am,  — a  believer  in  intellect  and  moral  worth  wherever  found." 

Miss  Tern  made  no  other  reply  than  what  might  be  implied  by 
an  expressive  sniff ;  she  then  led  the  way  down  the  staircase,  but 
stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle. 

•*  I  have  a  friend  to  supper, —  you  won't  mind  that"  She  did 
not  stay  for  an  answer  of  any  kind,  but  trotted  on,  and  led  the 
way  towards  her  snug  parlor.     At  the  door  she  stopped  again. 

••It  is  only  Richard  Wenlock,"  she  whispered.  " I  did  not 
expect  him,  for  this  is  not  his  usual  night ;  but,  as  he  was  here,  I 
settled  him  down  to  his  pipe,  and  asked  him  to  supper.  You  don't 
mind  smoke,  —  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  like  it  much.  I  have  not  been  used  to  it,  —  at 
least  for  some  time." 

*•  That's  unfortunate,"  whispered  ihe  rugged  woman,  as  though 
somewhat  vexed;  **  but  never  mind, — you  will  hear  Bichard 
talk,  and  forget  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  times,  cease  to 
think  it  disagreeable."    Thus  answering  for  her  guest,  die  opened 
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tlie  door,  and  ushered  her  into  the  pleasant  room,  where  the  little 
fire  burnt  cheerfullj,  the  snug  supper-table  was  laid,  and  where 
Eichard  Wenlock  sat,  absorbed,  as  it  seemed,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  of  his  habitual  dreams,  —  for  his  pipe  was  smoked  out, 
and  rested  on  the  fender.  He  heard,  however,  the  opening  door, 
and  rose  as  the  housekeeper  entered.  But  Le  did  not  profier  his 
hand,  —  he  never  did  that  till  she  had  offered  hers.  When  she 
had  done  this,fthe  took  it  in  his  usual  simple  unaffected  way,  with- 
out show  of  servility  or  approach  to  familiarity.  He  was  consci- 
ous that  she  was  his  superior,  —  far  his  superior  in  a  worldly 
sense  ;  and  yet,  resting  on  the  faith  of  his  simple  moral  life,  and 
his  unceasing  endeavor  after  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  truth, 
he  met  her  unabashed,  and  Id  the  power  of  tbat  equality  which  is 
nature's  and  not  man's. 

They  talked,  supped,  and,  after  supper,  talked  again.  The 
supper  was  simple,  —  a  jugged  hare,  and  bread  and  cheese  ;  but 
neatly  served  by  one  of  Miss  Tern's  small  maid- servants,  — for  it 
was  her  habit  to  take  poor  girls  from  amongst  the  peasantry,  and, 
training  them  up  to  thrift  and  diligence,  and  in  dainty  house- 
hold ways,  procure  them  better  situations,  when  ability  for  such 
was  theirs. 

aIu  due  time,  and  quite  unconscious  to  himself,  Richard  Wen- 
1^  came  forth  in  all  his  strengtlT  of  intellect  Had  he  been 
asked  to  talk,  or  thought  that  he  was  led  to  talk  for  hearing's  sake, 
he  would  have  been  as  dumb  as  a  stone ;  but  thus  amongst  friends, 
—  one  of  whom,  at  least,  could  respond  to  his  arguments,  or  share 
in  his  speculations,  —  all  the  wonderful  strength  and  originality 
of  his  intellect  were  proved.  What  his  self-culture  had  been,  his 
knowledge  showed.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  higher  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  a  good  chemist  and  geologist,  knowing  much  of 
physiology  and  anatomy,  well-read  in  history,  no  subject  arose  on 
which  he  could  not  impart  knowledge  and  predicate  truth.  His 
speculations  were  marked  by  boldness  and  originality  ;  and  when, 
at  length,  he  came  to  speak  of  the  higher  forms  of  German  intel- 
lect, and  its  probable  influence  on  the  intellect  of  this  country, 
he,  and  one  of  his  listeners,  entered  upon  an  accustomed  topic. 

"Do  you  make  progress?"  she  asked,  as  he  lamented  his  in- 
ability to  master  some  book  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

"  A  slow  one ;  the  pronunciation  puzzles  me*  I  see  no  means 
of  help  either.  There  is  no  master  nearer  than  the  county  town, 
and  I  have  not  time  to  go  to  and  fro  there." 

"A  few  lessons  in  pronunciation,  shall  not  be  a  further 
need,  Mr.  Wenlock,  if  you  will  accept  them  from  me  so  long  as 
I  am  here." 
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•«  Thank  you." 

"  Then  we  will  begin  at  once,  for  it  is  yet  early.  Please  ring 
the  bell,  and  Barbie  shall  fetch  some  books." 

Barbie  answered,  and  obeyed.  Some  half-dozen  pages  were 
slowly  read,  the  mistress  correcting ;  and  this  was  the  first  Ger- 
man lesson. 
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THE  BOAD  HOHB. 


Bbightsb  still  than  eyen  on  the  previous  evening  looked  Miss 
Eliot's  parlor,  as  she  stepped  in  to  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning.  There  were  sun,  and  flowers,  and  open  casements,  and 
the  fine  old  rearward  warden,  lying  hazy  in  the  shadows  of  the 
antomn  mom. 

Amongst  the  letters  on  the  breakfasi-table  was  the  unfailing 
one  from  Mr.  Badnor,  —  he  never  missed  a  post,  —  and  two  others, 
respectively  from  the  postmaster  of  Welton  and  Mr.  Walcot  The 
first  wished  to  see  her  that  day,  and  at  as  early  an  hour  as  she 
oould  conveniently  drive  over ;  the  other  requested  her  to  call  at 
Brooklow  Rectory  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Walcot  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  indisposition,  or  he  would  not  trouble  her.  In 
this  case,  if  she  would  oblige  him,  he  should  be  glad,  as  the  busi- 
ness was  one  of  importance. 

Thinking  whilst  over  her  hurried  breakfast,  Miss  Eliot  rang 
presently  for  Barbie,  and  told  her  of  her  visit  to*Welton. 

**  It  is  rather  unfortunate,"  she  added,  •♦  as  I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  lock  to-day,  to  see  Phema ;  and  I  fear,  too,  they  may  need  me 
at  the  Rectory." 

•*  Shall  I  walk  over  to  the  lock,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Tern  shall  find  us  a  messenger.  As  Daniel  will  not 
be  here  in  time,  you  must  drive  me,  Barbie ;  and  then,  whilst  we 
are  in  the  town,  we  will  go,  —  which  we  should  have  had  to  do  a 
day  or  two  later,  —  and  buy  the  wedding  gown." 

Barbie  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

"Has  Silas  written,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  but  wc  may  expect  his  letter  in  a  few  days.  He  has  al- 
ready said  something  about  the  first  week  in  October,  and  that 
will  soon  be  here." 

So  a  messenger  was  found  in  one  of  Miss  Tern's  little  hand- 
maids ;  and  the  horse  and  chaise  having  been  brought  up  from 
tiie  inn,  they  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  little  country  town. 
20 
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Though  it  was  neither  market  nor  fair  day,  the  approaches  to 
the  town,  and  the  town  itself,  wertf  unusually  astir  with  loungers 
and  passers  to  and  fro.  These  belonged  unmistakably  to  the  col- 
lier population ;  for  they  were  pale  and  grim-looking  men,  with 
worn  and  anxious  faces.  Here  and  there  was  to  be  seen  a  police- 
man; and,  as  the  carriage  passed  the  turnpike-gate  leading  into 
the  town,  a  body  of  them  mounted  on  horseback,  hurried  through. 
Miss  Eliot  make  inquiry. 

**  The  Thomhill  colliers  have  struck,  ma*am,"  replied  a  hag- 
gard-looking woman,  of  whom  the  question  had  been  asked. 
' '  They  'd  borne  a  deal,  hoping  that  the  Squire  would  be  down 
here  three  weeks  ago,  and  Ihat  they  could  speak  to  him ;  but, 
Tou  see,  he  don't  come,  for  it 's  said  he 's  ilL  And  so  they  '11 
bear  no  more ;  for  that  fellow,  Briscoe,  lowered  the  wages  yester- 
day, and  threatens  to  lower  'em  again ;  and  there  *s  talk  of  start- 
ing a  new  butty-shop,  where  eveiy  sort  o*  thing's  to  be  sold,  ^od 
where  the  folks  '11  be  forced  to  go,  or  get  no  work." 

«*  That  will  be  against  the  law." 

**  Law  I  "  interrupted  the  woman,  vehemently,  **  what  does  the 
fellow  care  for  law  ?  You  don't  know  Ben  Briscoe,  ma'am,  or  you 
wouldn't  talk  thus.  All  he  thinks  on  is  to  turn  the  Squire  round 
his  finger,  and  fill  his  own  pocket" 

''  He  may  do  so,  but  to  strike  work  is  no  sort  of  remedy  at  all. 
They  should  try  to  get  more  liberal  masters  by  seeking  it  else- 
where." 

**  That's  not  so  easy  done,"  replied  the  woman,  despondingly, 
**  unless  they  tra^pped  intoflVales,  or  into  Darbysheer ;  and  then, 
maybe,  they'd  find  more  hands  than  work.  Besides,  many  on  'em 
have  bits  o'  cottages  on  th'  waste,  and  kinsfolk  round  'em  they 
would  n't  like  to  be  parting  with.  And  then  there 's .  many  more, 
— ay,  the  greater  lot  on  'em,  would  n't  like  to  be  parting  wi'  the 
old  maister;  thoy  and  theirs  ha'  worked  for  him  and  his  this 
mony  a  year  ,  and  a  slice  from  t'  other  loaf  wouldna'  be  half  so 
sweet  No !  what  would  set  peace  among  'em  all  would  be  to  have 
the  young  Squire  here ;  he'd  soon  set  things  right,  for  he  ain't  a 
bit  like  the  maister." 

<* Indeed!  Do  you  know  young  Mr.  Thomhill?  I  should 
have  thought  that  he  was  too  much  a  boy  when  last  here,  for  him 
to  be  greatiy  interested  in  business  matters." 

**  Well !  he  wur  youngish,  but  that  didna  prevent  his  riding 
down  on  his  pony  often  and  often,  and  speaking  kindly  to  the  pit 
folk,  and  taking  an  interest  in  what  they  sud  and  odd.  When 
they  spoke  out  on  their  troubles,  he  'd  say  it  should  be  di£Ferent 
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wben  lie  wnr  maister ;  and  this,  yoa  see,  give  'em  heart  to  Bear  a 
deal.  They  wur  mighty  sorr^  when  the  Squire  sent  him  away ; 
and  some  on  'em  he  going  to  speak  to  the  maioter  abont  his  eom- 
ing  home  agin,  for  where's  a  young  man's  place  but  among  the 
folks  that  gather  his  riches  for  him.  Ay,  there  'd  be  peace  if  he 
yrax  among 'em,  for  Briscoe  dared  na  do  as  he  does  wnr  th'  young 
maister  i'  th'  way.  Now  he  '11  go  on  till  he  raises  a  storm  that 
won't  be  hushed  till  he 's  frightened  into  doing  what  sensible  men, 
like  Bichaid  Wenlock,  would  always  have  him  do, —  pay  fair 
wages,  and  be  straitfor'ards  in  his  dealings.  One  day,  even  this 
mayn't  do,  and  the  vengeance  of  downtrod  men '11  fall  on  the 
earner  of  it  1 " 

The  woman  spoke  this  with  a  bitterness  which  only  proved  the 
depth  of  the  suffering  which  had  begot  it. 

*'  These  are  not  wise  purposes  or  wise  things  to  think,"  said 
Miss  Eliot,  gently ;  if  you  are  in  trouble  let  me  be  the  giver  of  a 
few  days'  food ;  and  if  you  have  husband  or  brothers,  counsel 
them,  as  they  must  counsel  others  in  turn,  that  the  way  to  heal  a 
wound  is  not  by  making  it  larger.  Let  them  speak  to  Mr.  Thom« 
hill,  — let  them  ask  him  to  permit  his  son's  return,  and  let  them 
wait  in  patient  hope ;  for  acts  of  injustice  and  aggression  alwaya 
work  their  own  cure.  But  to  strike  work  is  but  a  shallow  remedy, 
at  best 

She  gave  the  woman  some  little  aid,  and  Barbie  drove  on. 

**  Who  *8  that  lady?  "  asked  the  woman,  when  she  had  stepped 
back  to  the  turnpike. 

**  The  carriage  belongs  to  Mainstone  Bectorf /'  said  the  gate- 
keeper ;  and  I  suppose  she 's  the  housekeeper  that  lives  up  there. 
There 's  a  deal  said  about  her,  whetKer  true  or  not  I  can't  say." 

"Good or  bad?" 

*'  Well,  good  for  the  most  part ;  though  they  say  she  wants  to 
many  that  melancholy  old  parson.  He 's  run  off  to  get  quit  on 
her,  but  it 's  no  use.  She's  making  his  house  nice  against  he 
comes  back,  and  then  I  suppose  she  '11  have  her  own  way,  like  most 
women."  * 

"  Don't  believe  it,"  was  the  answer ;  "  a  heart  like  that  need 
not  go  a-begging ;  it  gathers  love  to  it  as  surely  as  the  apple  ripe- 
ness from  the  sun." 

Once  in  Welton,  Miss  Eliot  drove  direct  to  the  post-office. 
He)e  Barbie  remained  outside  with  the  carriage,  whilst  she  her- 
self went  in. 

••  I  'm  glad  you  're  come,  ma'am,  thus  early,"  said  old  Beckbury, 
the  postiiuuiter»  "  for  the  letter  whose  direction  I  want  you  to  see 
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XAurt  Resent  on  before  noon.  Itoametoolate  for  lart  night's  post» 
and  so  1  thooght  you  might  thus  sel  it  This  ia  why  I  took  the 
liberty  of  sending  for  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  called  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  came  for« 
ward  with  a  dirty-looking  letter,  directed  in  an  illiterate  hand  to 
the  Bishop  of  tli^  diooese,  and  to  his  episoopal  residence  in  an 
adjoining  county. 

**  This  is  only  one  of  many  such  letters/'  said  the  old  man«  in 
a  low  and  grave  yoice.  **  At  first  no  heed  was  taken  of  them,  but 
latterly  inquiries  connected  with  them  have  been  made.  Only 
last  week  a  strange  gentleman  came  into  the  shop  and  asked  if  I 
could  learn  who  it  was  that  posted  them.  Ue  at  the  same  time 
questioned  me  in  several  particulars  as  to  the  general  character 
borne  by  Mr.  Badnor,  and  what  was  his  supposed  relation  to  your- 
self. My  answers  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  —  at  least,  I  judged  so 
by  his  manner ;  and  before  he  went  away,  he  still  more  earnestly 
requested  me  to  make  discovery,  if  I  could,  of  the  one  or  more 
who  have  written  the  letters ;  for  the  handwriting,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  both  within  and  without,  is  not  always  the  same.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  writer ;  for  sometimes  the  letters  are 
posted  in  one  village,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  always  as  it 
seems  by  night  But  this  is  the  more  usual  hand ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  we  have  seen  it  before." 

'*  It  is  Mrs.  Jack's  handwriting,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  **  and  the  envelope,  as  in  the  former  case,  is 
one  purloined  from  me." 

'*  This  is  what  struck  me  more  than  onoe»  and  I  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Walcot" 

'*  A£r.  WalcotI    What  can  he  have  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  unless  it  be  that,  as  his  brother  is  the  Bishop's 
private  chaplain,  some  inquiries  have  been  addressed  through  him. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  he  was  here." 

'*Was  it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer?  " 

•*  Yes,  ma'am." 

<'  And  he  has  not  been  since  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Indeed !  well,  now,  he  has  sent  to  me  to  make  a  call  on  him. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall.  His  impertinent  curiosity  has  already 
given  me  offence,  and  I  otherwise  do  not  like  him." 

'*  Few  do,  ma'am,  for  he 's  bigoted,  vain,  and  overbearing.  Still 
I  would  go ;  and  what  is  more,  ma'am,  I  would  see  the  Bishop ; 
report  bespeaks  him  as  a  truly  .courteous  and  Christian  gentleman  ; 
and  should  these  letters  r^r  defamatorily  to  you  or  Mr.  Badnor, 
he  will  be  frank  enough  to  tell  you." 
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**  Thank  jou,  —the  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  mil  pat  it 
in  force,  — more  particularly  as  I  want  to  learn,  for  Mr.  Radnor's 
sake,  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  sum  of  Mrs.  Jack's  knowl- 
edge." 

••  Yon  possibly  may.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  Mr.  Badnor 
does  not  peremptorily  and  finally  dismiss  her.  Such  a  woman  is 
not  fit  to  be  under  his  roof.  Yet  she  has  thoughts  of  returning 
to  Mainstone ;  for  not  later  ago  than  last  week  she  boasted  in  a 
shop  not  far  from  here,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Rectory  was  ready, 
she  should  resume  her  old  duties ;  and  you  will  then  find  who  is 
mistress  there." 

"  We  shall  see,"  smiled  the  housekeeper. 

With  this  the  subject  dropped ;  and,  after  making  some  pur- 
chases, she  proceeded  on  her  way. 

The  wedding  dress,  of  sober-colored  silk,  was  soon  bought ;  and; 
Barbie,  the  proudest  and  happiest  of  possessors,  went  on  alone  to' 
the  inn,  there  to  order  dinner,  and  await  her  mistress.  Thus,  un- 
observed. Miss  Eliot  proceeded  to  the  bank,  and  then  to  divers 
shops,  in  which  she  made  purchase  of  knives  and  forks,  saucepans, 
tea-things,  plates  and  dishes  and  various  such  other  matters  as 
were  suited  to  the  furnishing  of  a  homely  household.  These,  in 
euch  case,  were  to  have  speedy  dispatch  to  Mr.  Silas  Moore,  Fem- 
barrow  Farm,  Walter's  Dale.  Not  a  word  did  Barbie  hear  of 
these  things;  though  she  wondered,  when  her  tender  unstress 
came  in  to  dinner,  what  business  it  was  that  had  thus  fatigued 
her. 

It  was  growing  dusk  before  they  left  the  little  town,  and  but 
for  a  straggler  here  and  there,  the  roads  were  as  solitary  as  they 
usually  were  at  nightfall.  In  passing,  however.  Miss  Eliot  ques- 
tioned the  gatekeeper. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  all  is  still,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man.  '*  At 
noon  about  two  hundred  of  the  Thomhill  colliers  passed  through 
on  their  way  to  the  hall,  to  see  if  the  Squire  is  home,  and  if  he 
is,  to  get  speech  with  him.  If  you  meet  them  returning,  they 
won't  harm  one  like  you,  though  they  've  vowed  vengeance  against 
Briscoe  and  all  that  belong  to  him.  Indeed,  they  'd  rather  be 
kind  than  otherwise  if  they  know'd  you  belonged  to  Mainstone 
Rectory,  for  the  melancholy  old  parson  has  done  many  a  good  turn 
for  them  and  theirs ;  and  things  would  ha'  been  different  if  the 
Squire  had  only  hearkened  to  him  at  the  time  he  went  to  and  fro 
among  the  collier-folks.  But  you  see  the  Squire  quarrelled  with 
him,  —  as  he  did  with  many  more  about  this  country,  —  at  the 
time  o'  ih'  trial  between  him  and  Breere  of  Losely ;  since  which 
20* 
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be  ain't  been  nigb  or  among  'em  ;  and  tbe  more 's  the  pitj,  fbr 
tbeir  hearts,  if  rough,  be  kindlj." 

Tbe  man  touched  his  hat,  and  Barbie  urged  the  horse  onward. 
As  she  did  so  her  mistress,  attracted  by  a  measured,  heavy  foot- 
step somewhere  in  the  rear,  -—  for  in  the  intense  stillness  of  ap- 
proaching night  the  lightest  sound  was  audible,  —  looked  round, 
and  there,  in  the  distance,  looming  against  the  reddened  sky,  was 
the  tall  and  heavy  figure  of  a  man.  Ho  looked  gigantic  in  the 
chiaro-oscuro  of  the  dying  day ;  but  he  was  too  far  off  to  be  other- 
wise distinguishable.  Indeed,  it  might  be  fancied  that  he  stopped ; 
for  his  footfall  stuyed,  and  his  whole  figure  faded  in  the  distance. 

Nothing  but  the  cry  of  a  night-bird,  the  ripple  of  a  brook,  or 
the  rustic  of  a  hare  through  some  distant  clump  of  nnderwood  or 
some  turnip-crop  near  at  hand,  broke  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
peaceful  roadR.  Night  rapidly  fell,  and  for  a  little  time  the  dark- 
ness was  intense ;  but  a  young  moon  wore  its  fcedle  way  through 
a  blackened  rack  of  clouds,  and  its  fitful  light  fell  presently  upon 
the  scene. 

A  farm-house  and  its  cheerful  lights  and  homestead  ricks  were 
passed ;  and  the  road,  environed  by  woodland,  lay  in  profound 
shadow,  when  the  horse  suddenly  started,  then  reared  up  as  though 
in  terror,  and  as  quickly  pushing  back  the  vehicle  a  pace  or  two» 
slopped  dead  still.  This  momentary  action  saved  probably  human 
life,  for  at  the  same  instant  acme  heavy  masses,  as  though  of  stone 
falling  from  a  height,  bore  down  the  reins,  struck  the  horse's  head 
violently,  and  foil  with  considerable  force  into  the  ditch  beyond. 
Plunging,  rearing,  and  wounded,  as  it  seemed,  the  horse  dashed 
onward,  bore  the  carriage  over  some  impediment  lying  in  the  road, 
went  on  a  little  way,  and  then  sunk  down  upon  its  fore  legs,  as 
though  stunned  or  dead.  Terrified  beyond  description,  Barbie  had 
begun  already  to  scream  violently,  but  her  mistress,  silent  in  ter- 
ror, held  firm  by  the  seat  she  had  clutched,  and  stepped  down  into 
the  road.  Passing  her  hand  along  the  back  of  the  horse,  she 
found,  to  her  increased  terror,  that  it  was  wet  with  blood. 

**  Barbie,  here  is  Mr.  Radnor's  favorite  horse  stunned,  dying,  — 
what  shall  we  do?  "  But  the  girl's  only  answer  was  a  still  more 
piteous  scream,  which  served  to  drown  rapidly  approaching  foot- 
steps ;  these  stumbled,  recovered  themselves,  and  came  near. 

"  My  God  1  you  are  not  hurt,  are  you  I  What  is  the  matter, 
what  is  it  that  has  terrified  you  ?  " 

But  Miss  Eliot's  words  clove  to  her  mouth,  and  in  her  terror 
she  was  deaf  to  whose  voice  it  was. 

*'  Wait  a  minute,  I  can  get  a  light  I "     So  saying,  there  was  a 
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raida  in  one  or  more  deep  pockets ;  another  instant  a  piece  of 
tonchpaper  flashed  into  flame,  and  this  applied  to  a  gorse-bnsh 
beside  the  road,  lighted  it  as  though  by  a  dosen  jets  of  ga&  This 
brilliancy  showed  the  welcome  face  of  Jiichard  Wenlock.  He  did 
not  evince  any  surprise  that  it  proved  to  be  Barbie  and  the  house- 
keeper,  but  commiserated  and  sought  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
outrage.  Miss  Eliot  told  him  hastily,  and  then  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  horse. 

**  The  poor  animal  is  one  of  Mr.  Badnor  s  favorites ;  and  as  I 
have  pledged  myself  to  give  him  no  grief  whilst  he  is  absent,  let 
us  see  what  can  be  done." 

Kichard  moved  away,  stooped  down,  looked,  and  said  in  a  voice 
'  which  in  the  instant  had  changed  to  a  still  deeper  gravity, 
that  the  horse,  from  terror,  a  severe  blow,  &nd  loss  of  blood 
combined,  had  sunk  down  stupefied ;  but  were  the  bleeding  stop- 
ped, it  might  probably  recover.  He  then  with  gloves  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  made  a  sort  of  pad,  tied  it  tightly  over  the  gash ; 
and  this  done,  he  hurried  back  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage.  Light- 
ing up  a  fresh  gorse-bush,  he  soon  saw  that  part  of  a  felled  tree 
bsid  been  thrown  down  from  the  bank  above,  and  stretched  across 
the  road ;  and  that  the  missile,  a  large  fragment  of  sandstone, 
and  as  much  as  a  person  of  ordinary  strength  could  lift,  had  been 
hnrled  from  the  same  height  He  then  climbed  up  the- steep 
band  into  the  woodland,  and  made  search  as  far  as  his  temporary 
light  would  permit,  but  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  which 
could  afford  a  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  so  deliberate  an  outrage. 
In  descending,  however,  the  slippery  bank,  a  fragment  of  some- 
thing fluttering  on  a  thorn-bush  attracted  his  quick  eye ;  grasping 
it,  he  found  it  to  be  a  strip  of  knotted  fringe,  from  a  woollen 
shawl ;  about  the  spot  where  it  hung  were  numerous  small-sized 
fnotprints;  thus  leading  still  further  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
act  was  that  of  a  woman*  When  he  had  cleared  the  road,  Eich- 
ard  retraced  his  steps. 

**  I  am  at  a  loss  who  it  can  be,"  said  Miss  Eliot,  when  she  had 
examined  the  woollen  fragment  by  the  fitful  light ;  '•  for  I  certainly 
never  saw  Mrs.  Jack  wear  any  shawl  to  which  this  could  belong ; 
and  setting  her  aside,  I  know  no  other  living  person  who  would  do 
me  an  injury." 

**  Well,  we  will  not  discuss  the  question  here,''  said  Bichard; 
"  both  you,  ma'am,  and  Barbie  look  ill  and  terrified,  and  as  it  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  to  Horton  Wood,  you  'd  better  walk  on  and 
rest  at  my  house.  The  horse  is  recovering  now,  •—  and  I  will 
l^d  it  and  dowly  follow." 
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Bichard  had  already  unliarDessed  the  poor  animal ;  and  now 
when  Barbie  had  secured  the  parcels,  and  he  had  drawn  the 
carriage  into  the  safety  of  the  hedgerow,  they  went  slowly  on- 
wards. They  had  not  however  proceeded  far,  before  the  heavy 
tramp  of  numerous  feet  could  be  heard  approaching. 

<'  It  is  the  colliers  returning  from  Mainstone,"  he  said  ;  '*  and 
I  fear  a  little  the  worse  for  drink.  This  is  the  way  the  ignorant 
increase  sorrow,  by  temporarily  drowning  it     But  let  me  go  first, 

—  it  is  needful."  It  did  seem  so ;  for  these  two  hundred,  men 
came  onwards  not  as  they  had  set  forth  in  the  morning,  in  silent 
gloom,  —  but  shouting,  laughing,  and  talking.  There  might  be 
some  jfew  silent,  but  it  was  not  many.  As  they  came  near,  their 
faces  were  not  to  be  distinguished :  but  the  short  pipes  of  some  few 
glowed  out  intensely  from  the  surrounding  gloom. 

**  Who  are  you?  "  shouted  the  foremost 

"I'm  Richard  Wenlock.  Some  of  you  be  good  enough  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  — this  lady  from  Mainstone  ^toiy  has  narrowly 
escaped  with  life  ;  for,  not  half  a  mile  away  there  beneath  Stowly 
copse,  some  miscreant  threw  a  heavy  piece  of  sandstone  down  into 
the  carriage  as  it  passed.  The  lady  and  Barbie  Bell  are  alarmed 
but  not  hurt.  The  horse  is  however  wounded,  and  the  carriage 
somewhat  injured  in  the  shafts  and  splashboard;  and  if  one 
or  two  of  you  will  be  good  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  my  yard,  and 
lead  the  horse  forward  to  the  farrier's,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad." 

**  Ay,  maister,  ay!"  was  the  kind  and  ready  answer.  They 
had  already  halted,  and  now,  their  boisterousness  quelled,  a  mur« 
mur  of  sympathy  ran  Jthrough  their  ranks ;  a  lantern,  which  one 
of  them  bore,  was  lighted,  and  thus  were  seen  their  dusky  faces, 
crowded  like  bees  about  the  lady.  Rude  and  coarse  and  boisterous 
as  they  were,  —  ground  down  by  poverty  and  hard  labor,  — con- 
scious that  their  social  rights  were  encroached  upon  by  a  jsordid 
tyrant, — full  of  gloom  and  distrust,  thirsting  for  revenge,  —  in- 
jured by  a  few  men,  and  inclined  to  suspect  all,  —  no  sooner  were 
their  sympathies  appealed  to,  no  sooner  were  they  spoken  to  as 
men,  not  as  dogs,  —  no  sooner  were  they  fece  to  face  with  a  man 
who  they  knew  was  their  friend,  as  well  as  incorruptibly  honest, 

—  than  all  that  was  worthiest  and  divinest  in  their  homely  souls 
shone  forth.  Many  spoke  kindly  words,  some  hastened  to  bring 
the  carriage,  others  to  lead  the  horse,  —  with  those  who  remained 
Bichard  took  counsel. 

*'  Can  any  of  you  tell  to  whose  shawl  this  fragment  belongs?  " 
he  asked,  as  he  showed  the  strip  of  fringe.  It  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  for  some  minutes  Uiere  was  silence. 
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*'  I  think  I  've  seen  something  o'  this  kind  hanging  in  Cartel's 
shop/'  spoke  one  of  the  grimiest  of  the  men.  '*  Mj  missus  would 
know,  —  she 's  sharp  at  these  things,  that  she  is.  If  you  jd  trust 
me  wi'  it,  Maister  Wenlock,  I  '11  ax  her." 

"  May  I  trust  you  ?  If  we  can  trace' the  person,  the  fragment 
will  be  important  as  evidence." 

•*  Ay,  you  may,  maister.  You  know  I  do  you  a  good  turn  any 
day.  I  've  an  idea  o'  the  body  loike,  though  I  won't  spake  ou't 
till  I  *ve  axed  the  missus." 

Permitted  to  take  the  fragment,  the  poor  fellow  put  it  carefully 
into  a  small  canvas  bag,  and  stowed  this  away  in  one  of  his 
pockets. 

"  I  'm  sorry,  my  men,"  said  Bichard,  as  the  larger  number  were 
about  to  move  onwards  on  their  way  to  Welton,  "  that  some  of  you 
seem  to  have  had  too  much  to  drink ;  it  is,  as  I  always  tell  you, 
your  worst  enemy,  — a  harder  master  than  such  as  Briscoe." 

The  larger  number  of  them  hung  down  their  heads  like  abashed 
children. 

••  Well,  maister,  it  wur  the  old  Losely  Squire  as  giv'  us  a  drop. 
He  met  us  in  Mainstone  Lane,  thirsty  like  ye  see,  and  he  had  us 
come  on  and  have  a  quart  apiece  at  the  '  Brown  Hen ' ;  and  the 
missus,  as  had  just  been  drawing  her  batch  o'  bread,  givB  us  a  bit 
and  a  scrap  o'  cheese,  and  depend  on 't  maister,  her  cupboard  was 
welly  empty  when  she  'd  done." 

"  That  was  kind  ;  but  strikes  and  beer-shops  don*t  do  together. 
Now  tell  me  what  you  haven't,  —  what  did  you  learn  at  the 
ball?" 

'•  We  only  saw  that  old  Pomp,  maister.  He  said  the  Squire 
wur  a-coming,  this  evening  he  believed.  He  said  we  must  make 
our  complaints  to  him,  for  the  Squire's  mining  consams  was  none 
o'  his'en.  So,  after  waiting  a  good  bit  about,  we  came  down  to 
Horton  Wood  station ;  but.  Lord  bless  you,  maister,  no  train  held 
the  Squire ;  and  seeing  how  his  comihg  had  been  put  oS,  why,  it 
may  he  that  he  don't  intend  to  come  at  all." 

••  Take  my  earnest  advice,  and  have  patience.  It  is  rumoured 
in  Welton  to-day,  and  on  good  authority,  that  he  has  had  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  —  a  slight  one,  but  still  sufficient  to  contort  his  fca- 
turcs^nd  supply  a  warning,  if  a  man  of  John  Thomhill's  nature 
can  take  one.  Be,  therefore,  patient ;  he  may  at  last  have  to  send 
for  young  Ellis,  and  then,  you  know,  your  remedy  is  near ;  for 
none  that  I  know,  young  as  he  is,  is  a  greater  hater  of  oppression 
towards  those  who  do  his  service." 

"  Ay,  ay  I  the  young  maister  '11  be£dend  us,"  was  the  murmur 
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which  ran  through  the  crowd.  **  He  wur  welly  good  to  us  when 
he  wur  a  little  lad ;  and  he  won't  fall  short  as  a  maister,  if  he 
listens  tp  thee,  Dick  Wcnlock." 

*'  As  this  is  your  opinion,  hearken  to  me.  If  Briscoe  should 
agree  to  go  back  to  the  old  pay,  take  it  rather  than  stand  out 
You  have  wives  and  children,  recollect ;  for  a  day  may  end  your 
sorrow  and  the  agent's  little  power." 

They  listened  in  silence,  murmured  something  like  an  assent, 
and  then  sobered,  and  as  it  were  saddened,  said  their  rough  "good 
night,"  and  tramped  on  their  way.  A  few  would  follow  Bichard 
as  a  safeguard,  —  weariness  was  nothing  to  them,  in  comparison 
with  their  deep  feith  in,  and  honest  regard  for,  this  man  of  iron 
will  and  loftjr  principle. 

Scarce  uttering  a  word,  more  subdued  than  was  habitual  to  her. 
Miss  Eliot  and  Barbie  went  onwards,  till  they  reached  Horton 
Wood  and  the  engineer's  house.  Here  she  was  unwilling  to  enter 
or  stay ;  but  Bichard  said,  if  she  would  rest  there  awhile,  he 
would  send  one  of  his  men  to  borrow  a  gig,  and  then  drive  her 
home  to  Losely.  He  then  led  the  way  along  the  garden-walk  to 
the  door-porch.  The  maid-servant,  red-faced  from  the  fire,  made 
her  appearance. 

"  Where 's  your  missis,  Joan  ?  " 

''  Please,  sir,  she 's  gone  down  in  her  chair  to  meeting,  —  and 
die's  to  go  to  Mrs.  Willey's  to  supper  after." 

•« Is  my  fire  lighted?" 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Very  well !  Take  Barbie  into  the  kitchen."  Then,  lowering 
his  voice  he  added,  **  Have  you  either  tea  or  coffee  out  ?  " 

Joan,  who  bad  no  habit  of  speaking  sotto  voce,  replied  bluntly  — 

"  No  !  on  course  not !  She  locks  and  snaps  up  everything,  as 
you  well  know." 

**  Make  the  kctde  boil  quickly  then,  and  I  '11  come  out  and  speak 
to  you." 

As  the  girl  turned  to  go  he  led  the  way  up  the  two  steps  into 
the  green  parlor  and  closed  the  door.  It  looked  less  forlorn  than 
by  day,  for  the  fire-light,  glowing  brightly  on  the  walls,  hid  faded 
color  and  stains  of  damp,  —  and  books,  as  heretofore,  were  in 
abundance.  The  blind  of  the  window  next  the  sheds  and  authj 
was  drawn,  but  not  that  of  the  window  on  the  far  side  of  the  fire- 
place ;  and  thus  the  fine  old  bay-tree,  and  laurustinus,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  screen  outside,  received  the  glowing  tint,  and 
gave  back  their  kindly  shadows. 

The  table  which  had  stood  beneath  the  latter  window  during 
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Bomiiier  was  now  drawn  before  the  fire,  and  this  was  covered  with 
maps,  and  plans,  and  engineers*  designs,  and  students*  books.  But 
lie  cleared  a  place,  lighted  a  candle  which  stood  readj,  moved 
away  his  pipe  and  slippers  from  the  fender,  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
Btill  ruddier  glow,  and  then  asked  the  housekeeper  what  refresh- 
ment she  would  take.  It  might  be  some  time  before  his  man  was 
1>ack,  he  said,  and  she  had  better  have  something. 

She  had  already  taken  her  seat  in  his  capacious  easj-chair,  and 
had  untied  her  bonnet     She  would  take  nothing.  . 

*•  You  must  excuse  my  taciturnity,"  she  said,  as  she  rested  her 
elbow  upon  the  table,  and  her  face  upon  her  hand ;  **  but  this 
occurrence  has  overcome  me  very  much.  I  am  not  usually  a 
coward, — and  no  one  can  have  less  terror  of  death  than  I ;  but 
the  mere  thought  that  the  blow  might  have  ended  my  services  to 
Mr.  Hadnor,  and  left  him  and  his  affairs  in  a  condition  still  more 
hopeless  and  pitiable  than  before,  has  given  me  a  shock  not  easily 
passed  over." 

."  Shall  I  call  Barbie,  or  send  for  my  aunt  ?  " 

**  Oblige  me  by  doing  neither.  A  few  minutes  entire  rest  and 
quiet  will  recover  me  more  than  anything." 

Bichard,  therefore,  said  nothing  further;  but,  leaving  the 
housekeeper  to  the  quietude  of  his  room,  went  forth  to  the  kitchen. 
Here  the  kettle  boiled,  and  here  he  learnt  from  Barbie  that  tea 
was  her  mistress's  favorite  beverage.  He,  therefore,  at  once  dis- 
patched Joan  to  a  neighboring  shop  to  fetch  some  of  the  best 
This  procured,  he  made  it,  poured  out  a  cup,  and  carried  it  into 
the  green  parlor,  —  for  this  man,  usually  so  abstracted  and  un- 
demonstrative, was,  at  heart,  as  simple  and  as  tender  as  a  child ;« 
and  here  in  tlie  presence  of  mental  and  moral  qualities,  such  as 
had  hitherto  been  a  mere  dream  and  speculation  to  him,  these 
characteristics  of  his  hidden  spirit  were  as  no  man  or  woman  had 
hitherto  knoini  them. 

As  he  closed  the  door,  and  came  near  the  table,  he  perceived 
the  housekeeper's  bonnet  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  her  head, 
without  the  support  of  either  hand,  rested  on  the  table ;  but  it 
^as  not  till  he  came  nearer  still,  and  set  down  the  cup,  that  he 
saw  that  she  was  insensible.  He  made  no  fuss  or  stir,  but  raised 
her  head,  and  let  it  pillow  on  his  arm ;  and  as  he  did  so,  her 
proflBb  hair  fell  from  its  fastenings  and  swept  down.  Never  hid 
he  seen  such  till  now,  —  never  had  he  suspected  that  beneath  the 
small  black  headdress  had  been  fastened  up  such  tresses  of  soft- 
ness and  lovely  hue.  He  might  have  gathered  them  up,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  lips,  -^  ho  might  have  bent  his  cheek  near 
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hers.  — be  might  have  covered  and  crashed  the  little  hands  within 
his  own,  for  anything  she  wonld  have  known.  He  had  the  mo- 
mentary wish  to  do  so  ;  for  honoring  and  regarding  her  as  he  did, 
ho  would  have  been  less  than  a  man  if  he  had  not ;  but  his  faith 
was  too  sterling  to  basely  use  an  incidental  opportunity.  He 
simply  drew  his  hand  across  her  cheek,  and  pillowed  her  head  a 
little  more  tenderly  on  his  arm. 

Not  a  word  escaped  his  stem  and  compressed  lips.  Reticent  at 
all  times,  he  would  be  doubly  so  in  a  case  like  this,  —  where  he 
wished  no  suspicion  to  exist  of  his  attachment,  and  when  in  the 
very  act  of  daring  to  love  he  beheld  its  utter  hopelessness.  Tet, 
there  was  no  servility  in  this  depression  of  himself,  this  exaltation 
of  her ;  for  however  great  might  be  the  difference  in  their  social 
rank,  he  yet  felt  that  in  intellect  they  were  equal ;  and  thua,  so 
far  as  higher  conditions  were  concern^,  he  met  her  in  the  proud 
faith  of  his  manhood  and  his  mental  power.  Yet  bin  eyes  be- 
trayed the  mortal  struggle  which  passed  within:  here  was  the 
light  by  which  his  soul  could  walk  in  faith  ;  and  yet,  seeing  it,  it 
must  be  extinguished,  —  at  least  for  him .! 

She  was  recovering ;  so  he  withdrew  his  arm,  and  called  her 
maid.  Then  passing  forth  into  the  moonlit  garden,  he  paced  up 
and  down,  till  the  arrival  of  the  borrowed  gig.  At  the  same 
time,  Barbie  came  forth  to  speak  to  him. 

If  you  please,  sir.  Miss  Eliot  is  better  now,  and  would  like  to 
get  home.  She  was  very  overcome,  but  a  fit  of  crying  has  re- 
lieved her;  and  now,  after  a  little  tea,  she  feels  able  to  go 
forward." 

9  So  coming  in,  —  cold  and  unmoved  as  it  seemed,  —  Bichard 
Wenlock  assisted  Barbie  to  help  her  mistress  to  the  gig.  Once  in 
it,  the  drive  was  soon  accomplished,  —  and  Miss  Tern,  anxious, 
wondering,  and  full  of  kindness,  was  glad  to  welcome  her  lodger. 
Bichard  gave  her  a  hurried  account  of  the  night's  occurrence,  and 
then  prepared  to  go. 

*'  Won't  you  come  in  ?  —  though  I  shall  be  necessarily  absent, 
one  of  the  girls  can  prepare  supper." 

•*  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  busy  to-night."  * 

When  he  got  home,  he  found  his  old  aunt  sitting  by  tl^  kitchen 
fire,  whilst  Joan  tied  on  her  nightcap. 

*' Bichard,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  her  quaint  and  quAilous 
way,  **  the  parlor  fire  must  ha'  some  coals  on  it,  if  it  be  to  be 
kept  in.  But  I  hope  you're  coming  to  bed  like  other  deoent 
folks,  for  candles  ha'  risen  a  halfpenny,  and  the  coals  be  low  i' 
th'  shed." 
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"No,  I  must  sit  up  Bomc  hours  yet;  I'm  huej,  and  cannot 
talk  more  to  you  to-night,  but  will  to-morrow."  As  he  spoke 
thu8»  he  came  forward,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead,  as 
nightly  he  had  done  for  years — for,  under  all  her  niggardliness, 
her  heart  beat  warm  and  tenderly  for  him.  Then  he  harried  to 
his  room,  and  closed  his  door. 

"  I  canna  think  what's  come  to  him/'  she  muttered ;  "  them 
books  '11  craze  him.  It's  bad  enough  to  ha'  to  find  candles,  but 
it  'U  be  harder  still  to  pay  for  his  keep  in  the  county  'sylum.  For 
this  is  just  what  it  mun  all  come  to."  In  this  way  the  old  dame 
went  gmmbling  to  bed. 

Bichard  replenished  his  fire,  and  paced  his  room  to  and  fro,  till 
all  was  still.  Then  he  went  and  sat  down  where  she  had  sat,  and 
presently  his  glance  fell  upon  the  table.  A  drawing  of  some  ma- 
chinery, which  had  cost  him  hours  of  thought  and  labor,  had,  he 
saw,  been  wetted  by  her  tears.  To  him  the  little  blistered  spots 
were  precious  signs.  No  hand  but  his  must  touch  the  paper,  no 
eye  behold  it,  —  henceforth  it  was  sacred  to  him. 

He  spent  half  the  night  in  copying  it,  and  the  original  was  put 
oaiefolly  by, —its  secret  was  buried  in  his  own  soul  I 

81 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MB.   WALOOT. 

ToB  some  days  after  tlie  night  of  retam  from  Welton,  the  house- 
keeper was  coi^ned  to  the  honse  by  slight  indisposition.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Tern  proved  herself  to  be  a  kindly,  grave,  and  homely 
friend,  who  could  talk  well  on  many  points,  and  whose  practical 
wisdom  would  have  set  up  half-a-dozen  senators.  Then  came 
Elisha,  as  pleased  as  a  child  to  be  back  again,  fancying  that  every- 
thing had  gone  wrong  without  him,  and  that  no  one  could  render 
such  service  to  his  mistress  as  he  did. 

'*  Missis,"  he  said,  **  master  was  right  envious  of  me  when  I  set 
my  face  towards  home.  For  though  Mr.  and  Miss  Mainwaring 
are  as  kind  to  him  as  can  be,  he  pines  to  get  back  again.  '  Elisha,' 
were  his  last  words  to  me,  *  tell  your  mistress  that  I  count  every 
hour  till  I  am  home  again ;  and  that  I  hope  she  won*t  make  my 
probation  a  very  long  one.'  80  you  see,  ma'am,  we  must  all  do 
our  best  to  get  forwards,  —  I  and  Dan'el  wi'  th'  garden,  and  the 
folks  with  the  house,  or  you  see  master  '11  be.  fretting  not  a  bit. 
But  the  change  of  air  is  certainly  doing  him  good ;  and  if  we 
can  keep  him  patient,  and  make  him  bide  a  bit,  it  '11  be  all  the 
better." 

« I  think  so  too,  Elisha.  If  only  for  this  reason,  I  must  en- 
deavor to  fortify  Mr.  Radnor's  patience ;  though,  irrespective  of  the 
benefit  he  may  derive,  there  is  much  work  to  do,  which  cannot  well 
be  hurried." 

A  horse  having  been  hired,  to  replace  the  services  of  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's favorite,  which  was  slowly  recovering,  Elisha  came  one  morn- 
ing to  olrive  his  mistress  to  Brooklow.  Barbie  was  left  at  home, 
for  the  wedding-gown  was  in  process  of  manufacture,  at  the  hands 
of  a  dressmaker  duly  ensconced  in  the  sunniest  nook  of  Mis^em's 
ample  kitchen.  Various  fittings  did  this  marvellous  dress  require, 
and  still  more  numerous  were  its  inspections,  not  only  by  Barbie, 
but  by  Miss  Tern's  little  handmaids ;  for  the  wedding  was  to  tako 
place  in  the  ensuing  week,  though  the  day  was  not  yet  definitely 
fibced.     Yes  I     Barbie  was  going  home  to  Silas  Moore  forever  I 
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"  If  £  am  not  home  till  to-morrow  night/'  said  Miss  Eliot,  as 
Miss  Tern  and  Barbie  attended  her  to  the  gate,  <'  do  not  be  alarm- 
ed. I  have  arranged  to  dine  with  the  Whitelocks,  and  I  may 
remain  for  the  night,  and  transact  some  business  on  my  way  home 
to-morrow.  I  have  Elisha  to  drive  and  take  care  of  me,  and 
occurrences,  such  as  the  one  of  last  week,  are  happily  not  com- 
mon." 

It  was  a  bright  autumnal  morning,  and  they  quickly  reached 
the  Bectory,  where  all  was  progressing  favorably.  The  bricklayers 
and  masons  were  at  work,  the  carpenters  were  busy  with  a  new 
greenhouse,  and  old  Daniel  and  some  laborers  were  pruning,  and 
digging,  and  planting  in  the  garden.  Peri  and  Pearl,  missing 
their  tender  master,  as  it  seemed,  mpped  upon  the  mossy  horse- 
block at  the  gable  by  the  porch ;  but,  recognizing  their  mistress, 
they  neglected  the  handful  of  com  she  shed  for  them,  and  follow- 
ing her  along  the  terrace  spread  forth  their  feathered  beauty  in 
the  stateliest  pomp  and  pride.  Fleckie  was  less  accessible,  —  the 
masons  had  disturbed  her  favorite  roosting-places,  and,  perched  in 
one  of  the  orchard-trees,  she  would  not  be  approached. 

After  looking  round  at  the  various  work  in  progress,  speaking 
to  the  builder's  foreman,  and  having  old  Wolf  unloosened  from 
his  kennel  for  a  holiday,  Miss  Eliot  proceeded  on  her  way  to  the 
lock.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  Rectory,  and  as  they  were  ap* 
proaching  a  cluster  of  roadside  cottages,  of  which  Peggy  Giles's 
shop  formed  one,  a  horse  was  heard  coming  quickly  at  the  rear, 
and  Elisha,  turning  round  to  look,  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was 
Jonathan,  and  this  he  communicated  to  his  mistress. 

**  If  he  should  speak,  reply  to  him  briefly,  Elisha,"  was  the 
immediate  answer. 

Miss  Eliot  conjectured  rightly ;  for  the  fellow,  slackening  speed 
as  soon  as  he  saw  to  whom  the  carriage  belonged,  walked  his  horse 
beside  it  and  spoke  loudly. 

**  Eobert  Moore,"  he  said,  insolently,  and  addressing  Miss  Eliot, 
as  it  seemed,  ''  is  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  've  done  for  that 
girl,  Phema ;  but  as  soon  as  ehe  's  well  enough  you  'd  bettor  send 
her  back  to  the  Farm,  where  she  's  wanted,  or  else  he  means  to 
fetch  her ;  for  he  's  fed,  and  clothed,  and  kep  her  since  she  was  a 
little  'un,  and  he 's  thinking  that  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  her 
sarviwfc." 

Miss  Eliot  made  no  reply ;  so  the  fellow,  smoothing  down  the 
bran-new  velveteen  coat  he  wore,  repeated  what  he  had  said  still 
more  loudly  and  insolently. 

"  Come,  come,  my  man,"  said  Elisha,  stopping  the  carriage ; 
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*'  jou  'd  better  ride  on.    When  missis  has  business  at  Moore  Farm, 
she  '11  speak  to  the  master,  and  not  to  the  servant." 

The  only  answer  was  a  derisive  laugh,  —  though  his  change  of 
countenance  betrayed,  as  Miss  Eliot  thought,  both  disajypointmcnt 
and  fcar{  and  then,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  swiftly 
onwards. 

"  What  is  said  seems  pretty  true,  missis,"  said  Elisha:  "that 
the  servant  at  Moore  Farm  has  taken  the  master's  place.  If  this 
is  the  beginning,  what  can  the  end  be  ?  " 

**  Not  very  good,  I  fear,  Elisha,  — as  the  plan  has  been,  so  will 
be  the  building." 

They  stopped  at  Peggy  Giles's  and  Miss  Eliot  alighted.  The 
old  woman  sat  knitting  a  stocking  for  her  son  in  her  peaceful 
chimney-nook,  ready  to  rise  at  any  moment  to  serve  at  the  little 
counter,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  door.  She  was  so  unfcign- 
edly  glad  to  see  her  mistress  and  £lish&,  as  to  wipe  the  tears  of 
joy  from  her  eyes.  These  gathered  anew,  as  Miss  Eliot,  opening 
a  parcel  she  brought  in  with  her,  gave  her  a  gown,  bought  pur^ 
posely  for  the  present  in  Welton. 

**  I  *m  sure  I  did  n't  need  it  or  wish  for  it,  missis,"  said  Peggy ; 
"  you  've  always  paid  me  nicely  for  everything  I  *ve  done.  As  my 
boy  and  I  often  and  often  talk  o*  nights  by  the  fire,  the  paying  of 
us  Mr.  Eadnor's  bill  was  a  good  we  can  never  be  thankful  enough 
for.  For  ye  see,  if  we  could  n't  ha'  paid  them  Welton  grocers, 
and  they  got  mighty  threatening.  I  might  ha'  been  sold  up,  or 
seen  the  inside  of  a  jail.  Now,  you  see,  we  're  straight  before  the 
world ;  and,  having  ready  money,  can  get  better  and  cheaper  things 
from  the  county  town.  This  in  turn  brings  bis'ness,  for  the  tea 
being  so  good  the  missises  of  some  o'  the  farms  round  ha'  sent ; 
and  only  last  night  Margery  Pomp's  girl  came  down  for  half  a 
pound." 

•*  Paying  you  for  what  you  had  supplied  waa  nothing  more  than 
a  common  act  of  justice,  so  say  nothing  further;  now  talk  of 
other  things,  —  can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Thomhill  is  yet  home  ?  " 

"  He  was  n't  last  night,  though  they  say  he 's  on  the  road. 
He  'd  got  half-way  when  he  wur  stopped  by  being  worser.  For 
he 's  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  though  he  would  n't  like  the  world  to 
know  it." 

*•  So  1  hear." 

"  And  who  do  you  think  that  old  Pomp  is  going  to  have  into 
the  house  to  nurse  him  ?  When  I  heard  it  I  was  more  amazed  than 
I  can  tell.  Margery  Pomp  is  dreadfully  cut  up  about  it  She 
and  het  husband  could  have  helped  him  well  enough,  iH  though 
hebe."  ^  . 
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"  Not  Mm,  Jack,  surely  ?  " 

"  Not  her  exactly,  but  nigh  it  WLy,  that  girl  we  found  in 
the  upstairs  rooms,  and  who  'd  been  up  and  down  to  the  house,  — • 
though  many  a  long  day  before,  —  as  Mr.  Eadnor  will,  I  think» 
one  day  tell  you." 

*'  Perhaps  so.  Though  Mr.  Badnor,  I  am  morally  certain,  can- 
not tell  me  anything  of  himself  that  will  not  be  fuU  of  goodness 
and  high  principle." 

"  Of  that  I  *m  sure,  missis,  —  but  virtue's  none  the  less  for  be- 
ing tried.  Well,  Margery's  taking  the  matter  mightily  to  heart ; 
for  though  her  young  days  were  n't  all  that  they  ought  to  have 
been,  still  she  's  redeemed  'em  if  ever  woman  did.  For  she 's 
been  a  good  wife  to  the  dressed-out  old  parrot  she  wur  fool  enough 
to  mariy,  and  a  marvel  of  love  to  Master  Ellis ;  ay,  but  for  her 
shutting  out  much  o'  th'  evil  the  old  man  crowded  round  him,  the 
boy  might  ha'  been  at  this  day  as  sinful  as  himself" 

Miss  Eliot,  having  no  desire  to  continue  this  subject,  did  not 
mention  the  occurrence  that  had  taken  place  on  her  way  home  from 
"VVelton,  nor  what  were  her  own  surmises  respecting  it,  but  chang- 
ed the  topic  by  asking  if  she  had  heard  how  Fhema  was  on  the 
previous  day. 

''  My  lad  called  in  last  night  on  his  way  home  from  the  quarry, 
and  old  John  said  she  wur  a  bit  better,  though  still  mighty  ill ; 
and  he  said  how  they  were  wishing  to  see  you,  for  that  fellow  Jon- 
athan had  been  down  there  demanding  the  girl  What  he  said 
had  worrited  'em  sadly." 

"  1  feared  this,"  replied  Miss  Eliot,  gravely ;  and  then  she  re- 
lated  the  incident  which  had  just  occurred. 

*•  Ay,  I  thought  I  knew  the  ring  of  the  horse's  hoof;  for  nowa- 
day he  rides  the  best  Galloway,  —  has  th'  old  woman's  seat  by  the 
fire,  —  and  puts  himself  afore  the  maister  in  many  a  bit  o'  bis'nis. 
Well,  if  this  is  the  beginning  o'  th'  end,  the  Lord  help  Bobert 
Moore."  After  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  —  "It's  right  a 
pity  about  that  poor  young  thing.  She  ought  to  be  got  away  some- 
where out  o'  th'  knowledge  o'  them  and  their  evil  plans ;  for, 
sure  as  the  world,  if  she  goes  back  to  the  Farm,  she  'U  perish, 
body  and  souL" 

"  I  have  already  thought  of  having  her  removed  secretly  and 
speedily  to  some  place  far  away  from  here.  I  know  of  a  home 
where  she  would  have  the  kindest  care,  —  so  that  if  you  hear  that 
she  is  gone,  make  no  remarks ;  from  time  to  time  you  shall  learn 
how  she 's  progressing." 
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**  Qoi  Io76  jon,  ma'am ;  others  beade  Barbie  Bell  will  ha^e  to 
bless  the  day  you  came  nigh  MainstoDe.'' 

The  housekeeper  rose  to  go,  and  as  she  passed  from  the  shop  to 
the  carriage  Peggy  asked  her  about  the  probability  of  her  finding 
servants  against  the  time  when  the  house  should  be  finished,  and 
Mr.  Radnor  returned. 

«  For  ye  see,  ma'am,"  she  added,  **  except  to  do  a  hand's  turn, 
for  love  and  duty,  at  such  busy  times  as  may  happen  even  in  a 
quiet  home  like  the  parsonage,  I  shall  ha'  no  days  to  spare.  Sis- 
ter-in-law could  bide  no  longer,  and  my  lad  likes  to  see  me  in  the 
chimney-comer,  for  it  b'aint  home,  he  says,  without  me." 

"  No,  Peggy,  except  on  holiday  occasions,  wc  must  not  ask  yon. 
Thank  you,  it  will  not  be  needfuL  To-day  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  Miss  Whitelock,  as  to  a  person  I  have  seen ;  and  for  the  lesi^ 
one  of  Miss  Tern's  handmaids  is  to  be  a  helpmate." 

"  And  thou  wilt  be  to  them  the  mistress  thou  wast  to  me,  — 
tender,  good,  and  true,"  thought  the  worthy  soul,  as,  having 
watched  the  carriage  out  of  sight,  she  returned  indoors  to  her 
cheerful  chimney-nook. 

The  lanes  which  led  down  to  the  lock-honse  were  clothed  with 
the  loveliest  of  autumnal  tints. 

The  Welton  doctor's  horse  was  tethered  to  the  garden  palings ; 
so,  waiting  till  the  gentleman  came  down,  Miss  Eliot  spoke  to  him. 
The  girl,  he  said,  was  still  very  ill,  —  a  mere  wasted  shadow,  — 
more  feeble  than  a  newborn  child,  and  unable  to  speak  articu- 
lately, or  above  a  whisper.  She  had  been  worse  again  since  tbe 
wagoner's  visit,  for  his  loud  voice  and  coarse  words  had  been  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  the  sick-chamber.  Her  ensuing  terror  was  exces- 
sive. Bathed  with  the  chilly  drops  of  mortal  agony,  she  had  en- 
treated them,  by  such  weak  signs  and  inarticulate  words  as  she 
could  summon,  to  spare  and  save  her ;  and  the  tenderest  words 
which  could  be  spoken  in  reply  did  little  to  soothe  or  give  her  peace. 

"  A  second  visit  from  this  man,  if  followed  by  the  same  results, 
will  certainly  cause  her  death,"  spoke  the  doctor,  sternly ;  *'  even 
as  it  is,  the  greatest  fear  I  have  is  that  consumption  may  succeed 
this  utter  prostration  of  both  mind  and  body.  I  know  of  but  one 
thing  that  can  save  her  from  this  probably  impending  fate,  and 
that  is,  speedy  and  entire  removal  from  this  neighborhood  and  its 
associations." 

«<  I  concur,  in  your  opinion  so  thoroughly  as  to  have  already 
settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind.  In  a  week  I  can  make  every 
arrangement  for  her  journey  to,  and  kind  reception  in,  a  oomfort- 
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able  home  in  the  south  of  England.  How  long  do  jon  think  it 
will  he  before  her  removal  is  practicable  ?  " 

"  A  fortnight  at  least  Even  then  her  journey  must  be  broken 
into  three  or  four  stages.*' 

**  This  can  be  easily  effected.*' 

After  some  little  further  conversation  the  surgeon  took  his  leave, 
Idodly  promising  to  aid  the  girl's  recovery  by  his  utmost  skilL 

Returning  to  the  house  through  the  pretty  garden,  —  for  the  sur- 
geon and  the  housekeeper  had  held  their  brief  conversation  beside 
the  silver  water  which  stretched  so  far  away,  —  the  latter  was 
arrested  by  an  unexpected  sight  In  a  sunny  spot,  and  with  his 
back  to  an  old  tree,  sat  Cornelius,  with  a  tattered  book  beside  him, 
and  a  little  cat  tucked  up  on  his  knee.  Miss  Eliot  remembered 
the  cat  at  a  glance ;  it  was  the  one  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  dreary  spot  in  the  solitary  fen,  and  which  Phema  had  taken  in 
her  flight  from  the  Farm.  The  youth  was  neither  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  nor  caressing  the  little  favorite,  but  looking 
away  in  absent  vacancy ;  yet  this  with  an  expression  of  mingled  con- 
tentment an^  intelligence,  such  as  hitherto  she  had  not  observed  in 
him.  Without  disturbing  h is  day-dreams — whatever  they  were  — 
she  passed  into  the  cheerful  kitchen,  and  remarked  upon  the  same  to 
old  Johtiny,  who  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  while  his  niece  laid  the 
cloth  for  their  early  dinner. 

••  Yes,  ma'am  everybody  is  struck  by  my  boy's  altered  looks," 
said  the  old  man,  with  a  ready  joy  most  pleasant  to  behold ;  ''  and 
what 's  more,  he  has  never  been  once  away  from  home  since  the 
night  the  girl  was  brought  here.  He  sits  quiet  with  his  tattered 
book  and  the  cat  almost  all  day,  and  never  troubles  us,  except  in 
asking  every  now  and  then  how  Thema  is,  and  if  he  may  n't  go  up 
stairs  to  sec  her." 

**  Really  I  and  has  he  ever  told  you  how  he  took  her  where  we 
found  her?     It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me." 

*'  She  was  cowering  beneath  some  bushes  in  Mainstone  Wood 
when  he  first  saw  her.  She  was  ill  even  then,  I  should  fancy ; 
for  she  followed  him,  he  says,  with  slow  foot,  and  entreating  to 
be  saved  from  Jonathan.  Children-like,  they  rambled  together  a 
long  way.  At  last  he  led  her  down  into  the  low  moors,  and  got 
her  across  to  the  firm  land  amidst  the  quag,  by  means  of  a  few 
old  planks  which  had  been  used  and  then  forgotten  by  men  who  'd 
gone  thither  to  cut  reeds.  Here  she  was  took  mighty  bad.  The 
rest  we  know." 

In  reply.  Miss  Eliot  told  the  old  man  what  had  been  the  result 
of  her  conversation  with  the  surgeon,  and  how — as  affording  the 
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only  ckance  of  saving  her  life— *Phema  would  be  remoyed  aa  soon 

as  possible. 

Well,  it  '11  be  for  the  best,  I  'vc  no  doubt,"  spoke  the  old  clerk, 
**  though  I  shall  be  sorry  for  her  going.  For  to  say  nothing 
about  Dorcas  taking  taking  kindly  to  her,  it  'pears  pretty  clear  to 
me,  —  though  I  can't  say  why,  —  that  by  reason  of  her  being 
here,  our  boy  is  kept  from  straying.  That  this  is  a  comfort  to  ua 
I  need  hardly  tell,  with  winter  coming  on,  and  sad  old  memories 
burning  in  our  hearts,  as  to  how  we've  passed  long  nights  watch- 
ing and  listening  for  his  coming-  None  but  the  dear  Lord  knows 
how  sad  and  weary  them  nights  ha'  been  1 " 

He  paused  a  little,  for  deep  emotion  moved  him,  and  then  he 
added,  still  more  sorrowfully, — 

*'  It  may  be  all  for  the  best  Perhaps  it  may ;  yet  I'd  break 
him  of  his  wandering  if  I  could." 

He  had  been  standing  all  this  time  of  his  speaking  with  his 
hand  on  the  chair  he  had  offered  to  the  housekeeper,  but  which 
she  had  not  taken.  Now  she  did,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the 
little  table  before  her,  sat  for  a  few  minutes  lost  in  thought,  as 
though  sketching  out  some  mental  plan.  Then  she  said,  as  she 
raised  up  her  face  suddenly  and  with  an  eager  look, — 

"  Provided  a  home  could  be  found  for  Cornelius  elsewhere, 
would  you  part  with  him  for  a  time?" 

The  old  man's  face  flushed  red  and  white.  He  could  do  muck 
for  the  advantage  of  his  child,  —  yet  it  was  like  asking  a  miser 
for  his  hoard.     He  paused,  —  he  hesitated,  —  at  last  he  spoke :  — 

**Ay,  I'd  do  much  for  the  lad;  for  the  wandering  life  he's 
took  to  makes  him  more  like  a  wild  crc'tur  than  a  human  one. 
Yet,  more  child  than  man  as  he  is,  he's  dear  to  us." 

**Yet,  for  the  sake  of  duty  or  piinciplc,  we've  often  to  part 
with  our  best  treasures." 

"I  see  it,  lady,  — yes,  I  see  it !  The  sending  the  lad  away  is 
a  thought  v.hich  has  often  crossed  me,  —  but  I  did  not  know 
whither;  and  maybe,  if  I  had,  the  means  wouldn't  ha'  been 
mine,  —  for  the  lock  business  is  n't  nowadays  what  it  used 
to  be." 

"  Yet,  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  Cornelias  for 
a  time,  want  of  means  shall  not  be  a  hindrance.  Mr.  liadnor  is, 
I  assure  you,  greatly  attached  to  his  old  clerk,  and  will  gladly 
lend  assistance.  The  matter,  therefore,  rests  with  yourself." 
The  housekeeper  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  round  and  see  if 
they  were  alone,  and  finding  tjkey  were,  she  added,  —  •*  What  I 
have  to  say  further  must  be  kept  strictly  secret"  ^ 
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••  Yon  needn't  fear  me,  ma'am." 

**  WoU  I  whore  I  purpose  to  send  Phema  is  to  a  farm  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  enough,  lying  in  the  sum- 
mer amidst  cornfields  and  near  the  sea,  and  is  rented  by  an  old 
nurse  of  mine  and  her  husband.  They  have  but  one  child,  —  a 
grown-np  son,  —  who  is  the  master  of  an  old  endowed  and  very 
ezoellent  parochial  school  in  the  village  close  by ;  and  whilst  he 
might  foster  and  teach  any  dawning  intelligence  in  the  youth,  his 
parents  would  make  a  home  for  him  and  Phema,  and  be  very  kind 
to  both,  I  am  well  sure." 

Ttc  old  clerk  tried  to  answer,  but  could  not ;  and  he  would 
bave  been  still  more  moved  had  he  been  cognizant  of  all  which 
was  passing  in  the  breast  of  th(^  housekeeper. 

*'  I  wish  to  hurry  you  into  no  decision.  Take  till  the  next 
veck  to  think  it  over,  and  then  let  me  know.  One  thing  only  I 
require,  and  that  is,  secrecy  as  to  the  place,  for  the  girl's  sake. 

for  my  changeless  opinion  is,  that  much  has  happened  at  Moore 
arm  which  those  concerned  wish  to  keep  hidden ;  and,  fearing 
mh&i  she  may  know,  they  will  strive  by  every  possible  means  to 
ge^  her  back  again."  So  saying.  Miss  Eliot  rose  and  went  up- 
stairs to  see  Phema. 

^  Extreme  illness  had  so  changed  the  poor  farmhouse  drudge,  as 
to  make  the  contrast  between  her  past  and  present  state  an  almost 
marvellous  one.  Wasted,  attenuated,  and  helpless,  she  had  sud- 
denly gained  the  stature  of  a  woman ;  her  pallid  and  shrunken 
countenance  gave  a  look  of  preternatural  size  and  brightness  to 
eyes  which  had  never  been  dull  or  unlovely,  and  coarseness  was 
there  no  longer.  It  was  a  face  more  for  death  than  life,  — for 
the  innocence  of  childhood  than  the  woe  of  the  world,  —  it  was  a 
face  which,  if  life  were  spared,  pity  and  tender  dealing  might 
clothe  with  ineffable  grace,  or  which  renewed  cruelty  and  guilty 
knowledge  might  contort  into  that  of  a  fiend. 

Fixing  her  eyes  on  Miss  Eliot  as  she  approached  the  bed, 
Phema  never  changed  her  paze,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
one  which  recognized.  Taking,  as  well  as  her  feebleness  per- 
mitted, the  gentle  hand  which  was  placed  upon  her  cheek,  she 
cowered  to  it  as  though  entreatingly,  and  strove  to  speak,  —  though 
her  voice,  scarce  raised  above  a  whisper,  was  inaudible  to  the 
hoaseke:per. 

**  What  docs  she  mean,  nurse  ?  " 

"  She  is  asking  you  to  save  her  from  the  man  who  was  here  the 
day  before  yesterday.  She  overheard  his  voice,  and  has  been 
greatly  worse  since." 
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The  prostrate  girl  cowered  still  more  to  the  tender  hand,  though 
moving  her  face  restlessly,  and  continuing  her  inaudible  entrea- 
ties. 

<<  Must  I  speak  somewhat  loud,  nurse  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma*am." 

Miss  Eliot  bent  her  face  till  it  almost  touched  the  pillow,  and 
put  her  untakcn  hand  caressingly  about  the  poor  prostrate  head. 
As  falls  the  swallow's  wing  above  her  callow  brood,  so  fell  this 
arm  around  the  deathlike  face.  **Be  very  happy,  Phema;  you 
have  nobody  to  fear,  —  you  shall  not  go  back  to  Moore  Farm,  but 
to  a  place  a  long,  long  way  from  here,  where  people  who  know  me 
well  shall  be  very  kind  to  you." 

Several  times  was  this  repeated ;  then  comprehension  came,  — 
a  smile  flitted  across  the  wasted  lips,  —  and  the  look  of  mingled 
entreaty  and  terror  waned  from  the  fixed  and  passionate  gaze. 
Gradually  the  eyelids  drooped,  —  gradually  the  pallid  face  rested 
in  the  tender  hand,  —  presently  there  was  perfect  rest  and  peace,^ 
and  she  slept  as  deeply  as  a  wearied  babe. 

Little  by  little  was  the  tender  hand  withdrawn,  —  gently  sunk 
poor  wearied  nature  to  its  pillow,  —  blessed  were  the  pitying  tears 
which  fell  unseen,  and  hallowing  were  the  gentle  lips  which  gave 
their  benediction. 

'*  It  is  the  first  time  she  has  slept  for  many  hours,''  whispered 
the  nurse,  as  the  housekeeper  stole  away. 

When  Miss  Eliot  returned  to  the  kitchen  the  old  clerk  was  not 
there ;  but,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  carriage  which  waited 
in  the  lane  hard  by,  he  followed  and  drew  her  aside. 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,  ma'am,  to  the  lad's  going,  —  though 
it  will  be  like  Saul  parting  with  Jonathan." 

"  I'm  glad  you  arc  so  sensible.  But  you  can  go  with  your 
Jonathan  to  the  place,  as  well  as  visit  him  whilst  there.  Nothing 
can  be  done  till  Mr.  Radnor's  return,  —  though,  meanwhile, 
I  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements." 

It  was  considerably  past  one  o'clock  when  Miss  Eliot  reached 
Brooklow,  and  the  reappointment,  made  at  the  express  desire  of 
Mr.  Walcot,  served  for  two  o'clock.  There  was  time  therefore, 
for  little  more  than  a  drive  to  Holly  Cottage,  and  walk  from  thence 
to  the  parsonage. 

Judith  and  Lizzie  Whitelock,  surrounded  by  their  household 
pets,  awaited  her  coming  by  their  little  forecourt  gate,  and  wel- 
comed her  most  affectionately. 

"  You'must  not  stay  more  than  an  hour  with  oar  saturnine  par 
son,"  said  Judith,  when  they  had  talked  together  a  few  minutes; 
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**  for  I've  ordered  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  to  tte  intent  ttat  we 
may  have  time  for  a  walk  afterwards.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think 
why  he  wanted  to  trouble  you  at  all ;  he  keeps  a  luxurious  car- 
riage and  pair,  and  Losely  is  but  an  hour's  drive  from  here." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Judith,  unless  it  be  relative  to  a  scries  of 
anonymous  letters  which,  as  I  have  been  learning  from  the  po'st- 
master  at  Welton,  have  passed  through  his  ofl5ce  on  their  way  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  larger  portion  of  these  have  been 
directed  in  Mrs.  Jack's  unmistakable  and  illiterate  handwriting, 
and  enclosed  in  envelops  purloined  from  me-  If  I  can  therefore 
learn  whether  they  relate  to  Mr.  liadnor,  and  if  so  what  are  the 
charges  specified  therein,  it  will  enable  me,  at  least,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  point  with  respect  to  that  woman,  and  those  who  be- 
long to  her ;  for  it  is  reported  that  she  intends  to  re-establish  her 
flagrant  rule,  or  rather  make  the  attempt,  in  what  I  hope  will  be 
Mr.  Badnor's  renovated  and  peaceful  home.  In  the  first  letter, 
which  requested  the  visit  I  am  about  to  pay,  Mr.  Walcot  pleaded 
indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  troubling  me,  —  in  the  last,  want  of 
time ;  though  I  suspect  I  am  far  the  busier  person." 

•*  That  you  certainly  arc,  for  our  parson  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
shepherd  amidst  his  flock.  He  takes  no  interest  in  the  condition 
of  the  parish,  except  to  call  the  surveyor  to  account  as  to  the 
roads ;  or  in  his  parishioners,  except  as  they  fail  in  humble  obei- 
sance when  they  pass  him  by.  He  preaches  sermons  they  cannot 
understand  ;  and  if  they  call  upon  him  for  aid,  he  succors  them 
by  a  dinner  from  his  kitchen.  As  to  indisposition,  he  preached 
as  usual  last  Sunday,  and  had  a  party  of  rectors  and  curates  at 
his  house  last  night.  And  as  to  leisure,  he  must  have  plenty  of 
it,  for  the  clerk  tells  our  maid  that  his  master  is  writing  a  learned 
poem  on  King  David  or  King  Solomon,  I  can't  say  which.  Of  his 
previous  poem,  I  only  know  we  had,  for  politeness  sake,  to  buy  a 
five-shilling  copy,  which  to  our  rustic  wits  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

••  Indeed  I  That  of  a  poet  is  a  new  light  in  which  to  see  Mr. 
Walcot  His  labors  in  this  case  may  account  somewhat  for 
his  humor  and  appearance,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  he  cannot 
preach  simple  doctrine  to  simple  hearers,  and  address  them  in  such 
common  language  as  all  could  understand.     But ." 

"  The  church  clock  is  striking  two,"  interrupted  Lizzie,  with  a 
smile,  *'  and  our  parson  is  a  man  of  rigid  punctuality." 

Leaving  her  friends,  therefore,  Miss  Eliot  retraced  her  way  some 
few  yards  along  the  village  street  to  the  churchyard,  crossed  an 
angle  of  it  to  a  white  wicket,  set  in  a  low  and  ancient  wall,  crown* 
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ed  at  the  top  by  a  profasion  of  shrubs  and  climbing  plants.  At* 
ter  passing  this  gate,  and  the  bowery  shadows  which  encompassed 
it  around,  there  opened  a  widespread  lawn,  undecked  by  a  single 
flower-bed,  but  swept  here  and  there  by  a  few  trees,  hoary  with 
years  and  of  vast  size.  Though  the  sward  betrayed  exquisite  and 
unceasing  care,  the  shadows  spread  over  it,  its  unkempt  foliage, 
the  solemn  silence  which  nothing  broke,  and  the  mingled  odor  of 
fern  and  brushwood,  made  the  place  wear  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forest  glade  than  the  lawn  of  a  country  parsonage  In 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  wicket  stood  what  seemed  to  be  the 
remains  of  some  monastic  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  as  it  was  heavily  built  of  stone,  deeply  buttressed,  and 
pierced  with  magnificent  old  pointed  windows,  large  enough  to 
light  an  aisle,  or  the  largest  chamber  of  a  palace.  Some  few  of 
these  had  been  blocked  up,  others  there  were  in  all  their  original 
glory  of  tinted  panes ;  one  larger  and  grander  than  the  r^st  was 
answered  by  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building ;  so 
that  the  cfiect,  as  seen  through  the  lower  panes  of  uncolorcd  glasa, 
was  fine  in  the  extreme. 

Within  the  buttresses  near  this  latter  window  was  a  quaint 
stone  porch  of  more  recent  date  than  the  original  building,  but 
still  very  old,  and  at  the  door  of  this  Miss  Eliot  knocked.  It  was 
opened  by  a  grave  middle-aged  servant,  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
who  admitted  her  immediately  into  a  vast  room  or  hall,  lighted  by 
the  two  windows  which  had  already  attracted  her  admiring  gaxo. 
It  had  once  formed,  probably,  part  of  a  chapel ;  but  the  walls  which 
had  brought  it  into  secular  use,  were  hung  with  old  carvings  and 
pictures,  and  the  floor  of  highly  polished  oak  not  only  contrasted 
with  the  spotless  rugs  which  were  set  about,  but  reflected  back 
the  glow  of  the  hall  fire,  and  the  glory  of  the  tints  which  the  au- 
tumn sun  shed  down. 

From  this  hall  opened  several  doors ;  and  through  one  of  these, 
when  he  had  announced  her  arrival,  the  servant  ushered  the  house- 
keeper into  a  study  of  exquisite  fitness  for  its  service. 

Uo  sat  at  his  table,  -—  grave,  stem,  and,  as  it  seemed,  lost  ia 
thought;  but  rising  as  his  visitor  entered,  he  hurried  forward, 
smiled  blandly,  and  offered  his  hand.  If  it  was  taken,  this  was 
all ;  but  affecting  not  to  notice  his  visitor's  reserved  manner,  he 
placed  her  a  seat,  and  resumed  his  own.  Then  he  commenced  a  sort 
of  discourse  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  character  of  the 
scenery  around,  and  smaller  topics  of  a  like  kind.  W' hether  this 
was  to  gain  time  his  visitor  could  not  judge;  but  after  quietly 
listening  for  some  minutes,  she  hinted  that  her  stay  must  be  short. 
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and  requested  that  she  might  learn  at  once  what  was  the  natoro 
of  the  DosiDeas  of  which  he  had  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

"It  refers  to  several  matters/'  he  answered,  hesitatingly. 

'*  Beallj  !  and  I  have  but  one  point  in  view  in  obejiii^  your 
sammona.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  anonymous  letters  which  have  been  sent  through  the  Wel- 
ton  post-office  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  I  shall  be  sincerely  glad, 
as  I  can  then  set  at  rest  a  great  uncertainty  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Badnor's  affairs." 

**  On  tbat  head  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  I  could  have 
told  you  when  I  first  saw  you  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  except 
that  the  letters  flow  in  more  copiously  than  hitherto,  and  that  the 
abuse  and  the  assertions  contained  within  them  are  of  a  still  more 
flagrant  kind.  But  I  am  the  last  man  to  take  interest  in  petty 
scandals  relating  to  a  brother  clergyman.  Mr.  Badnor  has,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  given  rise  to  them  by  some  misconduct  on  his  own  parl^i 
—  this  I  have  heard  from  various  sources,  — but  the  business  is 
none  of  mine.  If  the  Bishop  wishes  to  proceed  further  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  must  confer  personally  with  Mr.  Badnor.  The  point  I 
had  in  view  is  ascertained,  and  on  this  I  wish  to  speak." 

But  Miss  Eliot  was  not  thinking  of  the  man  before  her,-— only 
of  him  whom  she  knew  to  be  so  worthy. 

'*  I  certainly  think,  Mr.  Walcot,  that  you  assert  things  which 
have  no  proof.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  Mr.  Badnoi^s 
life  has  been  one  of  blameless  purity.  He  has  his  peculiarities,  — - 
and  who  has  not  ?  He  is  trusting  and  childlike  to  an  almost  in- 
conceivable  degree ;  and  this  it  is  that  has  made  him  so  easy  a 
prey  to  the  designs  of  others ;  but  of  actual  sin,  either  in  deed  or 
thought,  no  man  has,  I  believe,  committed  les&  I  speak  from  an 
experience,  the  history  of  which  I  am  certainly  not  <sdled  upon  to 
reveal  to  a  stranger  like  yourself 

*'  It  is  unnecessary,  for  I  already  know  it,"  he  said,  in  an  un- 
dertone.  "  And  this  is  why  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  For  as 
you  were  not  here  at  the  time,  you  are  possibly  unaware  of  the 
scandal  attached  to  Mr.  Badnor's  visits  to  Street  End  House. 
That  he  went  there,  and  often  furtively,  I  was  myself  once  or 
twice  a  witness.  An  unknown  Mrs.  Smith  (wcupied  the  house  for 
some  months,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared  as  she  had  appeared.  Mr. 
Grayson  was  in  attendance,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  child 
was  born.  If  this  was  not  Mr.  Badnor's  offspring,  whose  could  it 
l)e  ?  If  this  prevalent  opinion  is  untrue,  there  is  at  least  a  mys- 
tery, which  is  as  potent  for  harm  as  trudi  itself  oould  be." 
'  ''It  may  be.  But  my  belief  is  that  whatever  Mr.  Badnor  has 
29 
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Yolnniarily  suffered  is  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  And  now,  may  I 
ask  what  it  is  you  know  of  me,  and  how  it  relates  to  this  affair  ?  " 

Mr.  Walcot'made  no  reply ;  but,  opening  a  letter,  placed  it  in 
her  hand.  Then  he  watched  her  whilst  she  read  it.  With  the 
utmost  self-composure  she  read  it  to  the  end  ;  and.  giving  it  back, 
said  quietly,  and  yet  with  a  sarcasm  that  went  home, — 

**  Having  ascertained  this  much  —  which,  whether  so  or  not, 
Mr.  Walcot  believes  to  be  true — what  end  does  he  propose  to 
himself  to  serve  ?  " 

•*  Only  this,"  he  replied,  with  severity,  •*  that  it  does  not  seem 
well  for  a  lady  of  birth,  fortune,  and  education  to  be  placed  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  you  have  placed  yourself.  I  am  speak- 
ing advisedly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  real  friend.  You  are  wholly 
unaware  of  the  scandal  annexed  to  your  remaining  as  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's housekeeper.  If  he  does  not  know  for  certainty,  he,  at  least, 
guesses  who  you  are ;  and  when  at  length  he  absolutely  ascertains 
the  fact,  he  will  ask,  and  you  will  pi-obably  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

**  Such  being  Mr.  Walcot's  opinion,  what  does  he  propose  as  a 
remedy?" 

*•  Why,  it  would  be  best  that  you  provide  him  with  a  suitable 
servant,  and  then  leave.  And  if  you  desire  to  still  continue  such 
Quixotic  labors,  it  would  be  easy,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  find  a  suita^ 
ble  position." 

'*  This  implies,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Walcot  has  already  dis- 
covered one,  —  has  one  in  reserve,  possibly." 

He  affected  not  to  understand  this  bitter  irony ;  he  had  views 
of  his  own  to  serve,  and  these  were  more  to  him  than  a  woman's 
bitterness,  which  he  simply  despised,  —  as  indeed  he  despised  all 
woman's  characteristics,  except  those  of  beauty  and  submissive- 
ness.  The  first  of  these  he  worshipped,  —  the  last,  betokening 
inferiority,  won  the  regard  of  his  selfish  and  domineering  char- 
acter. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  judge  correctly.  If  you  take  my  advice, 
and  change  your  path,  there  will  be  one  here.  My  housekeeper 
leaves  me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  you  can  take  her  place,  — 
though  making  it  simply  provisional,  and  such  as  befits  your 
degree.  You  should  have  an  additional  servant ;  so  that  to  rule, 
and  not  act,  would  be  your  heaviest  duty.  Here,  in  this  rigid 
household,  could  come  no  scandal ;  and,  whilst  it  would  please  me 
to  have  a  gentlewoman  to  rule,  you  could  effect  labors  which  I, 
neither  from  principle  nor  feeling,  can  undertake.  You  could  go 
into  the  houses  of  the  poor  and  teach  and  tali,  advise  and  icprc- 
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lend.  I  am  rich,  and  would  build  a  schoolhoude,  and  your  Quix« 
odsm  would  run  in  wiser  channels  than  it  does  at  present  At 
least,  such  is  my  opinion.'' 

''  This  is  all  the  advice  and  suggestions  you  have  to  offer*  Mr. 
Walcot?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly.  But  I  may  have  proceeded  £Eir  enough. 
A  greater  degree  of  boldness  may  not  be  relished." 

"  Mr.  Walcot  summoned  me,  and  politeness  requires  that  I 
should  hear  him  to  an  end." 

••  Well,  really,  there  is  another  point  I  should  particularly  like 
to  refer  to,  however  briefly,  because  you  are  at  present  surrounded 
by  those  who  are  not  likely  to  mention  such  a  matter."  The  par*, 
aon  waited  here,  as  though  for  a  negative  or  affirmative,  but  neither 
being  given,  he  went  oil 

•'  It  refers  to  your  present  position  at  Losely.  Speaking  quite 
irrespectively  of  the  anonymous  letters,  or  what  they  may  convey, 
there  is  —  there  can  be  no  doubt — a  scandal  annexed  to- your 
Tesidence  with  Mr.  Radnor,  which  is  not  desirable,  either  for  your 
sake  or  his  own.  Bat  the  case  is  even  worse  at  Losely.  There, 
if  I  am  given  to  understand  .correctly,  a  mere  coarse  mechanio 
comes  up  and  down,  who,  ignorant  as  he  is  presumptuous,  boasts 
of  lengthened  conversations  with  you,  and  of  your  as^stance  in 
Ids  acquisition  of  the  German  language.  It  may  be  all  well 
meant,  on  your  part  at  least ;  but,  my  dear  madam,  people  toUl 
talk,  and  the  whole  thing  is  decidedly  out  of  place  for  a  lady  of 
your  position." 

"  But  to  be  your  housekeeper,  to  fill  the  office  of  first  menial  iu 
^aur  unscandalized  household,  to  teach  in  your  school,  or  guide 
^our  parishioners,  will  not  be  out  of  place  ?  " 

She  rose  again,  repeated  this  question,  but  received  no  answer. 
The  irony  was  too  forcible  to  be  mistaken. 

"  Know,  then,  that  I  would  not  make  the  exchange  upon  any 
condition.  As  you  very  truly  guess,  my  labors  are  not  merc&nary 
ones ;  I  will  allow  you  even  to  adopt  your  own  theoxy  as  to  my 
position,  and  my  relation'  to  Mr.  Radnor.  If  he  has  been  tutor 
and  I  pupil,  I  may  surely  serve  bim  with  more  propriety  than  I 
could  you,  who  are  and  will  always  be  a  stranger  to  me.  Arrogate 
it  as  you  please,  your  household  is  not  more  honorable  or  moral 
than  his,  —  your  life  and  acts  not  more  spotless  or  free  from  blame ; 
and  think  as  you  may,  speak  as  you  may,  and  listen  as  much  as 
you  may  to  scandals  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  Him  who  was  all 
charity  and  singleness  of  heart.  Mr.  Radnor  is  not  only  in  my 
solemn  belief  innocent  of  all  wrong,  but  the  reason  of  much  which 
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lie  baa  suffered  for  others'  sake  will  just  now  see  the  ligbt,  and 
rebound  as  much  to  his  honor,  as  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  injure  his  good  name.  As  to  the  contents  of  the 
anonymous  letters,  I  will  myself,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  see  the 
Bishop.  As  to  the  meanness  of  a  gentleman  of  your  position  and 
profession  writing  letters  of  inquiiy  as  to  who  I  am,  —  the  act  10 
only  typical  of  the  actor." 

"  It  was  not  mean,"  he  interrupted,  fiercely,  as  he  laid  bis 
band  upon  her  arm  in  order  to  detain  her ;  *'  my  brothej,  the 
Bishop's  chaplain,  as  well  as  the  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  re- 
quested me,  as  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  knowing  Mr.  Bad- 
nor,  to  make  certain  necessary  inquiries.  Had  I  not  done  so,  and 
represented  to  both  that  you  were  a  lady  whose  life  was  beyond 
suspicion ;  that  Mr.  Badnor,  though  maligned,  was  probably  in- 
nocent, and  that  the  letters  were  detestable  fabrications,  some  yery 
stringent  proceedings  would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  in  force 
long  before  this.     To  me  you  owe,  at  least,  this  good  office." 

«*  If  the  intention  was  good,  the  method  was  full  of  meanness. 
As  to  Mr.  Wcnlock  to  whom  you  were  pleased  to  refer,  I  value  his 
friendship  too  highly  to  restrict  it  in  the  least  He,  or  others  like 
bim,  shall  ever  be  heartily  welcome  to  any  knowledge  which  it  is 
in  my  power  to  offer ;  and  as  to  despising  him  because  he  works 
with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  brains,  the  loss  is  yours,  not 
his.  It  is  the  loss  of  thousands,  who,  standing  aloof  in  obsolete  ig- 
norance and  pride,  will  not  behold  the  social  characteristics  of  their 
age.  As  to  your  aid,  in  any  shape  or  way,  I  do  not  need  it ;  if  I 
want  school  or  schoolhouse,  I  can  have  it,  and  till  then  I  am  quite 
content  to  modify  the  evil  which  is  around  me  in  my  own  simple 
&8hion." 

She  broke  from  his  restraining  grasp,  and  gained  the  door;  but 
he  prevented  her  from  immediately  opening  it. 

"  You  must  not  leave  me  in  anger,  Miss  Eliot,  you  really  mustn't 
I  have  served  both  you  and  Mr.  Badnor  in  an  essential  degree,  as 
in  your  interview  with  the  Bishop  you  will  probably  hear.  If  we 
differ  in  opinion,  that  is  pardonable ;  you  have  your  views,  —  I 
have  mine,  —  and  on  principle  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  I  do. 
Let  us  be  friends,  for  I  particularly  wish  it" 

"  It  cannot  be,  Mr.  Walcot" 

"  It  shall  be  ;  even  against  your  own  inclination  it  shall  be." 

*<If  Mr.  Walcot  aims  at  the  impossible,  so  be  it,  —  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say." 

She  bowed  as  she  spoke,  for  he  held  the  door  open  to  give  her 
egress,  and,  hunying  after,  accompanied  her  to  the  porcL    But 
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thoiigli  lie  spoke  a^in,  there  came  no  respoBse ;  and  she  was  across 
the  lawn  and  within  the  churchyard  ere  his  grave  and  stately 
steps  had  left  the  shadows  which  slanted  on  the  sward. 

The  housekeeper  lingered  in  the  churchyard  till  her  tremor  had 
died  away ;  so  that  it  was  past  three  o'clock  by  the  time  she  reach- 
ed Holly  Cottage.  Here  she  made  no  immediate  revelation  as  to 
Mr.  Walcot*8  extraordinary  behavior ;  though  in  the  evening,  when 
she  and  Judith  were  alone,  she  repeated  the  whole  scene. 

"I  am  not  so  surprised  as  you  are,"  replied  Judith,  in  her  calm 
way ;  •*  for  I  know  more  of  the  man.  The  fact  is  that  some  Mor- 
mon preachers,  from  the  colliery  districts,  have  latterly  been  doing 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  parish.  There  have  been  various 
seceders  to  their  worship, — more  are  expected;  and  Mr.  Walcot, 
as  a  caatter  of  course,  would  like  to  uproot  the  heresy.  But  he 
wants  others  to  repair  the  results  of  his  own  neglect.  On  his 
own  part,  he  will  not  condescend  to  preach  more  plainly,  to  visit 
his  parishioners,  or  personally  aid  in  the  removal  of  their  igno- 
rance, —  he  would  like  you  to  do  this.  He  has  discovered  that 
you  are  a  lady,  as  he  admits,  of  *  birth  and  fortune ; '  or  otherwise, 
be  sure  of  that,  you  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  even  an  interview.  His  curiosity  is  piqued,  and  he  would  like 
you  to  minister  to  the  reformation  required ;  not  only  to  save  him- 
self from  familiar  intercourse  with  those  he  despises,  but  because 
he  thinks  you  have  full  capacity  to  render  efficient  aid.  Any  other 
views  I  do  not  think  he  has ;  he  is  too  selfish  and  vain  to  love,  — 
too  proud  to  share  his  luxurious  independence  with  another." 

This  was  Judith  Whitelock's  opinion ;  but  as  Miss  Eliot  did  not 
wholly  share  it,  she  let  the  subject  drop. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Miss  Eliot  made  inquiry  as  to  the  woman 
she  had  so  particularly  noticed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  her  visit  to 
Mainstone  church. 

**  Oh,  you  mean  Molly." 

*'  Yes !  her  appearance,  and  what  you  told  me  of  her,  lingered 
in  my  memory.  I  want  to  find  a  superior  servant  by  the  time 
Mr.  Radnor  returns,  and  if  she  will  accept  my  service  I  will 
gladly  have  her." 

"  Fortunately  for  your  desire,  the  time  is  just  the  one  in  which 
to  ask  her,  as  I  heard  the  other  day  that  she  was  in  great  trouble  ; 
and  whether  yet  free  of  it,  1  do  not  know.  Her  worthless  hus- 
band, just  before  his  death,  had  borrowed  money  of  a  brother  of 
his,  and,  unknown  to  her,  had  given  a  bill  of  sale  upon  his  stock 
and  household  goods.  This  is  the  trouble  poor  Molly  has  had  to 
fights  and  as  I  and  Lizzie  would  be  really  very  glad  to  hedr  how 
22* 
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she  is  getting  on,  we  will  drive  oyer  and  ask  your  question  as  well 
as  our  own.     If  we  went  to-morrow,  could  you  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  I  cannot.  Elisha  and  I  have  a  little  journey  to  make,  which 
cannot  be  postpone^." 

'<  Well  I  we  will  go  before  the  week  is  at  an  end,  and  let  you 
know  the  result  If  anything  prevents  our  going,  we  will  send 
the  man." 

Thus  the  matter  was  settled  about  Molly.    ' 

In  the  morning  early,  Elisha  and  his  mistress  lelf  BrooUow, 
on  their  way  to  the  more  hilly  districts  of  the  country ;  and  it  waa. 
ten  o'clock  at  night  before  the  jaded  horse  stayed  before  the  little 
forecourt-gate  of  Miss  Tem*8  cottage.  ' 

Miss  Eliot  was  gladly  welcomed ;  but  not  a  word  did  pretty 
Barbie  hear  as  to  where  her  mistress  had  spent  the  day.         * 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GOING  AND  COMING  HOMB. 

Ths  wedding-day  was  fixed  at  last,  — the  simple  pTeparations 
made;  and  even  whilst  the  morning  mists  hung  white  aboye  the 
fields,  the  little  company  set  forth,  —  Barbie,  her  mistress,  and 
old  Elisha  driving. 

An  honr's  journey  brought  them  to  a  little  hamlet  and  its 
church.  Here  Silas  Moore  and  a  friend  awaited,  and  when  break- 
fast had  been  ordered  at  an  inn  hard  by,  the  lady  and  the  little 
bride,  and  Silas  and  his  friend,  went  by  a  quiet  field  path  to  the 
church,  —  old  Elisha  following  to  warm  his  heart,  as  he  said,  by 
seeing  the  happiness  of  the  young. 

As  the  clergyman,  an  elderly  man,  of  whom  good  things  were 
heard,  had  not  yet  come,  Miss  Eliot  looked  round  at  some  carving 
and  inscriptions  which  adorned  the  church,  and  Silas  drew  his 
little  bride  away.  At  the  rear  of  the  belfry  were  some  old  steps 
of  stone  leading  thereto ;  and  as  the  October  sun,  now  shining  out, 
fell  warm  and  pleasantly  upon  them  and  the  ivy-dropping  wall, 
they  sat  down  side  by  side.  Wordless  for  a  time,  for  they  were 
conscious  that  of  all  the  days  in  either  of  their  mortal  lives  this 
was  the  one  which  stood  apart  as  the  happiest  they  might  know. 

She  laid  her  head  caressingly  beside  his  shoulder,  looked  up 
into  his  face,  took  his  hand  tenderly. 

"  I  hope,  Silas,  you  have  forgiven  me  all  my  sins  and  frailties, 
—  that  out  from  your  remembrance  you  have  blotted  them  for- 
cvcrmore. 

"  Ay,  little  one,  ay  I  In  the  rose  I  put  into  my  breast  to-day  I 
see  neither  speck  nor  thorn.  I  never  shall  through  all  the  sum- 
mers and  winters  which  may  come,  if  my  little  rose  will  be  but 
true  to  the  one  who  has  gathered  her  and  called  her  his." 

**  I  always  will,  Silas."  So  the  little  head  leant  more  tenderly, 
and  the  eyes  looked  up  more  lovingly ;  there  was  perfect  faith 
between  them ;  they  were  married  by  fidelity  before  their  marriage 
▼0W8  weze  nid. 
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Presently,  a  brisk  young  clerk  oame  xoond  the  corner  to  say  the 
parson  waited ;  ^so  they  hurried  into  the  church,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  Barbie  was  the  wife  of  Silas  Moore.  After 
all  present  had  been  into  the  vestry  to  sign  the  register,  the  cler- 
gyman- and  Miss  Eliot  followed  slowly  in  the  rear  towards  the 
village." 

'*  I  am  always  glad,"  he  said  oourteoudy,  "  to  see  those  of 
superior  rank  taking  interest  in  these  rustic  ceremonies.  For  it 
is  one  which,  in  this  and  countless  other  forms,  is  so  much  needed 
in  furtherance  of  more  sympathy  between  class  and  class  than  at 
present  exists." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  with  you,  that  till  this  sympathy  has  extended 
its  limits,  the  practical  remedy  of  many  social  evils  will  not  be 
found.  But  I  have  a  great  interest  in  this  young  girl,  and  am 
sincerely  glad  that  so  much  innocent  beauty  has  at  length  a  lawful 
protector." 

So  chatting  they  reached  the  village.  Hereupon  the  good 
gentleman  insisted  that  Miss  Eliot  should  return  with  him  to  the 
rectory,  and  sit  for  a  while  with  his  daughter.  To  this  she  pres- 
ently consented,  when  she  had  stepped  to  the  inn,  and  seen  that  a 
good  breakfast  was  provided,  —  for  she  felt  that  her  presence 
would  be  a  restraint.  At  the  rectory  she  found  breakfiist  specially 
prepared  for  herself,  —  for  the  clergyman  and  his  daughter  had 
tOcken  theirs  ;  so,  thus  hospitably  entertained,  she  passed  a  pleas- 
ant hour  till  noon. 

Then,  after  a  kindly  leave-taking,  with  promises  on  both  sides 
of  meeting  again  as  soon  as  Mainstone  Eectory  was  ready,  and 
Mr.  Badnor  returned,  Miss  Eliot  walked  back  to  the  inn.  Silas's 
friend  was  already  gone,  the  carriage  waited,  and  the  young  man's 
horse  stood  ready  to  bear  him  home,  where,  making  preparation  of 
a  good  fire  and  boiling  tea-kettle,  he  was  to  expect  his  little  wife, 
as  day  began  to  fade. 

•*  If  we  're  a  bit  behind  time,  master,"  said  old  Elisha  quaintly, 
«*  you  must  n't  take  on.  For  it's  a  hard  sort  o'  road  to  Molly's,  — 
as  I  used  to  find  when,  years  ago,  I  went  that  way  on  bis'ness  as 
I  thought  would  ha'  took  me  to  where  yoi^  've  been  to-day ;  but  it 
did  n't,  —  for  Hannah  got  married  elsewhere." 

The  young  man  smiled,  mounted  his  horse,  bared  his  head  with 
respect  to  the  tender  mistress,  cast  his  last  passionate  look  of  love 
upon  his  pretty  bride,  and  rode  swiftly  towards  the  hills. 

At  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  three  roads  branched  off  from 
the  one  they  had  followed,  and  Elisha  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
BtilL  This  might  be  it,  or  that  might  be  it,  —  he  didn't  know 
which  precisely. 
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"  Well,  we'd  better  inquire,  Elisba,"  said  Miss  Eliot ;  "  for  it 
will  not  do  to  get  lost  in  these  country  lanes." 

As  she  ceased  to  speak  they  could  hear  the  ring  of  a  blacksmith's 
anvil  iu  the  distance ;  so,  driving  down  a  lane  towards  it,  they 
soon  came  in  sight  of  a  countiy  smithy,  —  its  cottage  and  garden. 
In  front  of  the  smithy  door  stood  a  small  cart,  filled  up  with 
household  goods, — a  wooden  cradle  being  set  upon  the  top  of  a 
miaoellaneous  array  of  odds  and  ends. 

The  smith,  glancing  aside,  and  seeing  the  carriage  stop,  left  off 
hammering,  and  coming  to  the  half-door,  leant  upon  it 

"  This  be  the  road,"  he  said,  "  to  Molly's  Farm.  Go  right  on 
for  about  a  mile,  master,  then  take  the  turning  to  the  left,  and 
that'll  lead  you  right  into  the  lane  that  goes  up  to  the  farm. 
There  *11  be  no  mistaking  it,  for  it 's  a  poor,  solitary  sort  o'  place ; 
and,  as  there  wur  a  sale  there  yesterday,  you  '11  be  meeting  carts 
maybe  going  to  and  fro.  Poor  cre'tur,  they  sold  her  out,  and  ain't 
left  her  stick  nor  stone." 

<•  Sold  her  out !     Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Miss  Eliot 

"  Ay,  ma'am,  —  right  cruelly  too.  The  auctioneer  did  n't  be- 
gin till  late  in  the  day,  and  then  he  hurried  the  things  all  up  in 
heaps,  and  sold  them  just  anyhow.  Why,  all  that  cart  full  of 
goods  did  n't  make  above  two  lots,  and  was  had  for  a  few  shillings. 
The  missis  as  bought  'em  is  now  sitting  with  mine  in  the  house- 
place,  and  she's  been  telling  how  badly  Molly  cried  when  her 
babe's  cradlo  was  put  up  with  a  lot  o*  things.  Nobody  had  ever 
seen  her  shed  a  tear  afore;  but  that  mastered  her,  —  her  grief 
would  ha'  turned  a  heart  o'  stone.  God's  love  1 1  wish  I  had  been 
there,  —  the  lot  should  n't  ha'  gone  from  her  had  its  worth  been  a 
dozen  ploughshares"  ^ 

"  Could  it  be  bought  now  ?  " 

"  Ay  1  I  daresay  it  could.  The  missis  as  bought  the  lot  did  it 
for  something  in  thq  brewing  way,  as  was  put  into  it ;  she  canna 
want  a  cradle,  —  she 's  nigh  sixty,  if  she  be  a  day." 

"  Can  I  speak  to  her  ?  " 

"  Ay,  \hat  you  can."  And  the  smith  was  about  to  shout  vocif- 
erously,  when  Miss  Eliot,  staying  him,  stepped  from  the  carriage 
and  went  in-doors. 

She  was  gone  some  time,  and  when  she  returned  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  elderly  women,  both  of  whom,  as  could  be  seen  by 
their  reddened  eyes,  had  been  weeping.  The  elder  one,  coming  to 
the  cart,  began  to  unpack  its  topmost  things ;  and,  assisted  by  the 
smith,  the  cradle  soon  stood  beneath  the  smithy  window. 

**  My  man  shall  put  by  work  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  it 
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down  to  Losely,"  said  the  smith,  as  the  housekeeper  ended  a  few 
minutes'  talk  with  him;  **and  doo't  be  feared  of  it  not  going  in 
time.  I  'm  too  glad  to  be  a  helpiog  thee  in  such  a  bit  o'  kindness, 
to  forget  the  little  thou  hast  asked  and  paid  for.'* 

"And  mind,"  spoke  Miss  Eliot,  as  she  took  her  seat,  "to  let 
your  man  tell  Miss  Tern  to  place  it  in  my  servant^s  chamber/* 

"  Not  a  word  shall  be  forgotten.** 

The  little  carriage  proceeded  on  its  way,  and  by  and  by  reached 
the  lane  down  which  lay  Molly's  house.  The  district  just  here 
was  very  uninvitiog.  Nothing  but  flat  turnip-fields  and  dank 
pastures  lying  on  cither  hand  ;  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  sol- 
itary boy  scaring  the  birds  off  the  new-sown  corn,  or  a  ploughman 
turning  up  the  earth.  But  the  lane  itself  was  by  no  means  soli- 
tary ;  for  occasionally  a  farmer  passed  by  leading  a  farm-horse,  or 
a  man  driving  some  milch  cows ;  or  else  came  a  wagon  laden  with 
unthrashed  com. 

Eeaching  at  last  a  poor-looking  broken-down  house,  standing 
solitary  in  an  empty  rick-yard,  Elisha  unbarred  the  gate  and  drove 
through.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  s^en  ;  the  emj)ty  bam  and 
stable  doors  stood  open ;  the  last  goods  were  borne  away ;  nothing 
but  the  signs  of  wreck  and  cruel  haste  remained.  A  little  smoke, 
however,  curled  up  from  one  of  the  chimneys ;  so,  leaving  Elisha 
outside.  Barbie  and  her  mistress  unlatched  the  house-door  and 
entered.  Closing  it  gently  after  them,  they  saw  that  they  stood 
in  the  large  and  desolate  kitchen  ;  and  that,  quite  unconscious  of 
their  presence,  Molly  sat  on  au  old  stool  before  the  fire  of  crack- 
ling sticks.  She  leant  towards  her  lap,  and  when  Miss  Eliot, 
leaving  Barbie  in  the  rear,  approached,  she  saw  that  she  was  read- 
ing from  her  Bille.  Much  comfort  did  it  seem  to  yield  her  sore 
and  broken  spirit.  Man  had  robbed  her  of  all  her  worldly  goods ; 
but  here,  in  her  simple  faith,  her  simple  piety,  was  a  fountain  of 
comfort  they  could  not  touch,  —  a  harvest  not  to  be  despoiled  I 

When  she  was  conscious  of  the  lady^s  presence  she  rose  and 
closed  her  book,  made  her  obeisance  humbly,  and  waited  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

**  I  have  been  deeply  sorry  to  hear  of  your  trouble,  Molly,  and 
am  even  more  so  to  behold  it" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  they've  took  everything,  —  they  can  have  no 
more." 

*'  But  the  darkest  part  of  night,  Molly,  is  that  nearest  dawn. 
You  must  forget  these  troubles  and  come  home  with  me,  for  I  have 
come  to  fetch  you.     You  got  my  message? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  thanking  you  humbly  for  it     But  I  ain't  had 
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time  to  think  it  o'er  like.  I*  ve  been  mighty  harried,  though  the 
Lord  ha'  given  me  strength  to  bear  all  these  sorrows  nnrepiningly 
but  one,  and  for  that  I  *ve  shed  a  few  tears,  —  for  we  are  human, 
all  on  us." 

This  was  all  she  said  respecting  the  griefs  which  had  wrung  her 
soul ;  then,  making  the  lady  take  her  seat,  she  stood  reverently 
by.  Barbie,  in  the  brief  interval,  had  withdrawn,  —  thinking 
perhaps  that  Molly  would  speak  more  unreservedly  were  no  one 
but  Miss  Eliot  present,  —  a  quiet  concession  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  which  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  her  tender  mis- 
tress. 

"  Ye  see,  ma'am,"  said  Molly,  m  reply  to  the  housekeeper,  "  it 
ain't  every  place  1  'd  like  to  take.  1  'm  desolate  in  the  world ; 
but  that  makes  me  neither  weak  nor  wailing.  I  can  stand  alone, 
—  the  Lord  be  thanked  I  —  and  were  a  missis  or  maister  to  look 
on  me  in  no  t'other  way  than  to  do  this  or  see  to  that,  you  see  I  *d 
feel  it  hardly,  after  being  servant  to  a  maister  like  what  the  old 
Squire  wur,  and  missis  in  the  poor  home  I've  struv'  for  hai-dly." 

•*  Molly !  underatand  in  the  highest  spirit  you  can  what  I  mean 
when  I  ask  you  thus  to  come  home  to  Main  stone.  It  is  as  friend 
and  servant,  —  one  trusted  and  fully  appreciated.  Mr.  Radnor 
you  know  something  of  —  of  me  you  will  learn  to  know  in  time, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  from  Miss  Whitelock,  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  fully  capable  of  all  the  duties  that  would  be  required  of 
you. 

*•  Well,  missis,  I  can  brew  and  T  can  bake,  and  was^h  and  churn 
and  cook,  with  any  one  the  country  side ;  for  you  sec  the  old  Squire 
wur  very  particular  about  his  cooking  and  brewing.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  say  that  1  'm  above  teaching,  —  dear  me,  no,  —  my  know- 
ing is  but  a  bit  after  all ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  should  n't 
like  to  be  worrited  by  having  a  missis  always  after  tne.  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  those  who  would  have  faith  in  me  ;  and  such 
would  find  me  humble  and  obedient,  and  ready  to  lam  what  they 
could  teach." 

*'  I  am  sure  of  it,  Molly.  When  I  say  come  home  to  Main- 
stone,  —  that  expresses  what  I  mean  precisely,  and  in  the  fewest 
possible  words." 

*•  Well,  I  think  that  I  could  come  home  t9  Mr.  Radnor's  house, 
with  a  faith  that  I  should  bide  there,  and  not  be  turning  my  face 
away  from  it  on  a  short  morrow.  No !  I  should  like  to  look  about 
the  place,  and  think  it  were  my  refuge  till  the  good  night  came, 
either  to  master  or  servant." 

*•  Let  it  be  so,  Molly,  and  the  option  will  be  your  own ;  for  Mr. 
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Badnor  will  be  the  best  of  masters.  Still,  make  trial  of  us,  and 
of  your  home,  before  you  settle  down.  Come  for  tbrec  months, 
say ;  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  able  to  judge  if  we  suit  one 
another  well  enough  to  dwell. together  through  many  pleasant  days. 
I  have  full  faith  that  we  shall ;  for  I  was  '  drawn '  towards  you, 
as  Quakers  say,  that  day  I  first  saw  you  and  your  nosegay  in  the 
aisle  of  Mainstone  ehurch." 

Molly  looked  up,  as  though  about  to  speak,  -but  repressed  her 
words. 

"  Make  trial  of  us,  then,  and  come  home.  Ton  will  have  a  ser^ 
vant  under  you,  and  other  help,  if  you  need  it ;  and  if,  for  the 
present,  I  say  £16  a  year  wages,  will  it " 

*♦  Sixteen  pound  a-year,  missis  I  "  interrupted  Molly,  —  her 
wonder  at  this  juncture  being  greater  than  her  reverence.  "  I 
had  but  six  with  the  Squire,  and " 

Smiling  at  an  exquisite  simplicity  which  betrayed  more  than 
eulogy  the  worth  of  a  very  uncommon  character.  Miss  Eliot  re- 
peated her  words,  and  asked  when  she  could  come. 

"  You  didna'  need  me  now,  ma'am  ?  " 

"No,  not  exactly ;  for  the  pretty  creature  you  saw  at  the  door 
was  married  this  morning,  and  I  am  going  home  with  her  to 
her  husband's  house.  By  eight  this  evening,  or  a  little  after,  I 
shall  be  on  my  way  back  to  Losely,  where  I  am  staying  for  a  few 
weeks ;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  you  can.  You  will  be 
very  useful  to  me,  and  anything  will  be  better  than  the  desolation 
here."  Miss  Eliot  looked  round  as  she  spoke,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  stripped  and  littered  room.  A  bas- 
ket and  a  small  square  oaken  box  were  all  the  worldly  goods  poor 
Molly  owned. 

'*  Yes,  I  'm  left  bare  enough,  and  I  mun  ha'  sought  a  bed  some- 
where or  t'  other  to-night  But  I  shall  be  glad  o'  a  bit  o'  time  to 
think  it  o'er,  for  I  don't  like  rashness  in  anything.  So  if  I  come 
at  all,  ma'am — humbly  axing  your  pardon  if  I  don't — you  shall 
see  me  and  my  box  at  the  top  of  the  lane  by  eight  to-night." 

**  Very  well,  Molly.  I  will  hope  to  see  you,  though  I  quite 
think  with  you  that  these  important  steps  in  our  lives  require  con- 
sideration." So  saying,  Miss  Eliot  passed  from  the  house  into  the 
yard,  where  the  carnage  waited.  There  Molly  seemed  greatly 
struck  by  Barbie's  beauty  and  quiet  happiness.  She  could  have 
told  her  an  ominous  tale  of  married  life,  and  how  that  many  a 
woman  stepped,  upon  her  marriage  mom,  into  shadows  that  were 
eternal ;  but  she  had  too  reticent  a  spirit  to  bespeak  her  own  ex« 
perienoe.    All  she  did  was  to  hurry  into  her  own  garden,  bring 
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from  thenee  a  young  rosebush,  and,  following  the  carriage  to  the 
gate,  place  it  at  Barbie's  feet 

"Set  that,  my  dear,  in  thy  own  flower-plot,  —  it  may  bloom 
through  many  a  siynmer  in  the  days  to  come." 

She  said  no  more,  but  turned  away.  As  the  carriage  passed  up 
the  lane,  they  could  hear  her  close  her  solitary  door  upon  the  self- 
communion  she  had  promised. 

The  drive  was  long,  but  the  day  had  grown  into  one  of  warmth 
and  beauty ;  and  even  when  the  sun  began  to  wane,  it  rested  upon 
the  peaceful  hills  towards  which  they  had  journeyed  with  an  unu- 
sual splendor,  that  turned  their  rocky  peaks  into  molten  gold. 
Then  shadows  fell,  — >  then  came  the  great  hush  of  the  dying  day. 
Then  patches  and  bars  of  radiant  light  were  spread  athwart  the 
gloom ;  and  as^  these  faded,  the  glow  upon  the  hilltops  seemed 
softer  and  lovelier  still. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hilly  road  they  were  about  to  climb,  and 
when  their  little  journey  was  nearly  at  an  end,  Elisha  pointed  to 
a  small  hamlet  in  the  distance,  and  hinted  that  his  old  friend 
Hannah  lived  there. 

'*  Well,  take  an  hour  and  go  and  see  her.  Barbie  and  I  will 
alight,  and  carry  a  few  of  our  parcels,  —  the  rest  you  can  bring 
with  the  carriage.  The  evening  is  very  lovely,  and  this  path 
along  the  smooth  turf  quite  tempting  to  tread.  The  walk,  will, 
indeed,  be  better  than  the  drive.  It  will  spare  the  horse,  and 
take  us  quickly  and  quietly  across  the  hill  to  the  farm." 

So  the  housekeeper  and  Barbie  alighted  and  went  their  way 
slowly  to  the  hilltop;  and  rested  in  the  last  warm  beauty  of  the 
sun ;  and  then  going  over  it,  there  lay  the  peaceful  farm  near  at 
hand,  —  the  heathery  hilltops  sheltering  it  from  wintry  winds,  — 
its  brook-girt  fields  and  pastures,  brown  with  autumnal  tints,  half 
hidden  by  the  gathering  shadows.  But  the  sun  still  shone  on 
some  of  the  window-panes,  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  went 
quickly  upwards  towards  the  darkening  sky,  and  now  and  then 
some  ruddy  signs  of  the  glowing  fire  within  the  farmhouse  kitchen 
gleamed  out  upon  the  gathering  shadows  round  the  door.  Beside 
ihe  wicket  of  the  fence,  which  divided  garden  and  orchard  from  the 
sward  of  the  hillside,  stood  a  man,  who  had  been  there,  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  long  afternoon,  —  going,  however,  occasion- 
ally within  to  see  the  clock,  to  stir  the  fire,  or  to  sit  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  low-cushioned  chair,  which  only  the  day  before  had 
'been  brought  home  new  for  his  pretty  wife.  Now,  at  length,  his 
patience  was  rewarded, — his  little  Barbie,  lingering  bashfully 
behind  her  mistress,  came  down  the  turfy  sunlit  path  to  him  and 
28 
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to  her  home  foreyer.  He  waited  by  the  gate  to  open  it ;  he  wel« 
corned  Miss  Eliot  with  respectful  words,  and  then  went  before,  aa 
a  hospitable  master  of  a  house  ushering  his  guests.  But  Miss 
Eliot  waited  some  minutes  in  the  rear,  as  though  loolcing  at  as 
much  of  the  scene  around  as  was  visible  in  the  fading  light  The 
young  husband  went  onwards  to  the  house,  where,  turning  and 
seeing  that  his  little  wife  was  alone  and  near,  he  lifted  her  into 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  across  the  threshold  with  such  caresses  and 
words  of  joy  as  befitted  this  golden  moment  of  his  mortal  life. 

When  Miss  Eliot  went  in,  into  the  pleasant  kitchen  where  burnt 
the  ruddy  fire,  and  where  were  set  the  new  and  dainty  tea-things, 
the  young  husband  had  removed  his  wife's  shawl  and  bonnet, 
and  stood  with  her  caressingly  beside  him.  But  Barbie  hurried 
forward. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  for  you,  ma'am,  to  make  amends?  —  Silas 
has  told  me  everything ;  how  you  were  here  a  large  part  of  a  day, 
putting  things  in  their  places ;  and  how,  besides  your  goodness  in 
getting  us  the  lease  of  the  farm  from  Mr.  Badnor,  we  owe  to  you 
almost  everything  which  is  here." 

"  You  will  reward  me  best.  Barbie,  by  being  a  good,  loving,  and 
industrious  wife.  Now,  as  I  played  the  part  of  fairy,  let  me  show 
you  my  handiwork ;  Mr.  Moore  can  meanwhile  make  iea,  for  £ 
shall  trouble  you  for  a  cup  when  1  have  done.*' 

So  the  dear  and  thoughtful  lady  led  the  way  across  the  passage 
to  the  parlor,  where  the  two  old-fashioned  ivied  casements  gave 
light  enough  to  show  carpet  and  sofa  and  chairs  and  tables,  each 
simple  and  durable  in  its  way ;  then  there  was  dairy,  and  pantiy, 
and  storeroom  to  see,  and  the  two  neat  bedchambers  upstairs. 

"  There  are  many  things  wanting  yet,  Barbie ;  but  your  mother 
has  promised  to  help,  and  I  daresay  will." 

By  the  time  they  had  come  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  seen  clock, 
dresser,  tables,  crockeryware,  and  other  things,  tea  was  quite  ready, 
and  by  the  bright  light  of  the  wood  fire  Barbie  performed  the  du- 
ties of  hostess  to  her  mistress ;  whilst  Silas  carved  pigeon-pie  and 
ham,  and  other  rustic  dainties,  which  a  good  neighbor  at  a  farm 
hard  by  had  prepared  and  sent  in.  As  neither  mistress,  nor  bride, 
nor  husband  had  dined  that  day,  this  meal  was  quite  a  festival. 

Miss  Eliot  had  just  withdrawn  from  the  table  to  sit  by  the  fire, 
when  Elisha  and  the  carriage  came.  He  would  take  no  tea  —  he 
had  just  shared  that  meal  with  his  old  friend  —  but  he  would  take 
a  glass  of  ale,  with  which  to  drink  the  bride's  health. 

**  And  how  is  Hannah,  Elisha  ?  "  smiled  his  mistress. 

**  Well,  missis,  wonderfully  pe-ert,  thank  you.      She  grows 
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Tonnger-like  every  time  I  see  her ;  and  as  the  only  daughter  she 
has  at  home  is  to  be  married  next  harvest,  why,  you  see  the.  old 
missis  'U  be  all  alone.  He — m,  Mrs.  Moore,  here 's  health  and 
earvioe  to  you." 

All  present  smiled.  It  was  quite  clear  that  whatever  might  be 
the  intent  that  way  of  the  £ev.  Julius  Badnor,  the  thoughts  of 
his  excellent  and  faithful  servant  veered  as  strongly  towards  mat- 
rimony as  a  ship's  sail  to  the  wind. 

When  the  horse  had  eaten  its  feed  of  com,  and  was  rehamessed. 
Miss  Eliot  prepared  to  go.  Eetiring  to  the  little  parlor  to  put  on 
her  bonnet,  the  young  wife  renewed  her  grateful  thanks,  and  wept 
in  her  artless  fashion,  like  a  child  parting  with  a  tender  mother. 

**  I  wish  I  may  live  to  serve  you,  ma'am,  —  and  Silas  says  the 
same." 

"  Who  knows.  Barbie  ?  — you  may  yet  very  richly  reward  me 
by  some  good  act  or  another.  Who  knows  ?  — we  are  all  of  us 
bound  together  by  duties  and  sympathies,  which,  the  more  we 
cherish,  the  wiser  and  more  human  we  become.  Come,  dry  your 
tears,  Silas  must  not  see  them." 

Though  the  wind  blew  somewhat  cold,  the  night  was  lovely ; 
the  stars  were  rising,  and  a  mellow  twilight  lay  soft  upon  the 
landscape,  and  glowed  more  warmly  on  the  heath-clad  hills. 
After  more  grateful  words  from  Barbie,  and  some  few  from  her 
husband,  which  were  scarcely  audible  from  deep  emotion,  Miss 
Eliot  waved  her  hand,  and  Elisha  drove  away.  But  just  where 
the  farm  would  be  lost  to  sight  by  the  winding  of  the  road  through 
the  gorge  of  the  hill,  and  where  the  old  man  had  to  drive  slowly, 
she  turned  to  look. 

Silas  was  standing  on  the  ruddy-lighted  threshold,  and,  calling 
to  his  wife,  she  went  running  up  the  garden-path,  and  there,  as  he 
lifted  her  up  and  bore  her  again  across  it.  Miss  Eliot  heard  him 
say,  ''Come  in,  level  the  wind  blows  cold." 

So  they  closed  the  door,  for  that  one  night  at  least,  upon  the 
world  and  all  the  solemn  cares  and  sorrows  which  it  holds. 

The  moon  rose  gloriously  ;  and  when  once  they  had  descended 
the  hill,  they  drove  quickly  on.  At  the  appointed  spot  Miss 
Eliot,  to  her  real  joy,  found  Molly  and  her  box. 

"  Well,  Molly,"  were  the  kind  words,  **  I  'm  glad  that  you  have 
thought  well  of  coming  home  to  Mainstone." 

<*Yes,  ma'am,  a  yearning  has  come  over  me,  and  I  can  but 
obey.  It  is  a  home  raised  up  for  me  in  my  desolation,  and  the 
Loid  seems  to  point  the  way."  So  she  took  h^r  place,  and  Elisha 
drove  on.    Very  taciturn  was  Molly,  —  solemn  feelings  were  hers. 
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*  • 

— in  turning  away  from  tbe  borne  of  her  bitter  marriage,  and  tbe 
sorrows  which  had  made  her  childless.  Yet  she  gave  no  signs 
thereof. 

When  thcj  reached  Loselj  and  Miss  Tern's  cottage,  Miss  Eliot 
herself  led  Molly  to  her  chamber.  The  blacksmith  had  been  true 
to  his  word,  —  there  stood  the  cradle  beside  the  bed. 

Molly's  eye  saw  and  recognized  it  at  a  glance;  a  few  words 
explained  all,  —  her  taciturnity  and  stoicism  gave  way,  as  new- 
fallen  snow  melts  before  a  ray  of  sun. 

"What  am  I  to  do,  missis  ....?"  She  faltered,  as  the 
tears  rained  down. 

*'  Nothing,  Molly ;  only  let  it  be  as  a  covenant  of  faith  between 
us." 
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TLO   AND   HEB  FATHER. 


It  was  evening;  tea  was  over,  and  though  candles  were  not  yet 
lighted  in  Mrs.  Breere's  room,  the  glowing  fire  made  it  bright  and 
cheerfuL  The  poor  lady  had  been  far  from  well  all  day,  so  that 
the  fine  needlework  by  which  she  amused  so  many  weary  hours  lay 
idly  on  the  little  table  by  her  side ;  but  dearer  to  her  than  all  else 
in  this  life,  her  darling  Flo  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  her,  with  her 
head  cushioned  on  her  mother's  arm.  Aunt  Susan  sat  knitting  by 
the  fire ;  and,  as  no  one  spoke,  the  stillness  of  the  room,  as  well 
as  house,  was  so  intense  as  to  make  even  distant  outdoor  sounds 
distinctly  audible. 

An  involuntary  nervous  start  from  the  poor  lady,  and  the  heavy 
swing  of  the  large  white  gate  leading  in  from  the  highway,  broke 
presently  the  dreamy  stillness  of  the  room.  , 

** There's  your  papa,  Flo,"  said  the  poor  lady,  as  though  sud- 
denly relieved  from  some  cause  for  anxiety ;  "I  am  glad  he  is 
home,  —  now  the  nights  grow  dark  again,  my  old  fears  return.'' 
8he  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  pressed  her  child  a  little  closer  to 
her. 

There  seemed  cause  for  anxiety  even  now,  for  Aunt  Susan 
ceased  to  knit,  and  listened  attentively ;  then  Flo  raised  her  face, 
and,  listening  too,  glanced  towards  her  aunt.  They  could  hear  the 
loud  dash  of  another  gate  into  the  stable- yard,  followed  by  a  loud 
and  angry  call  for  a  man  to  take  the  horse.  Then  oath  upon  oath 
succeeded;  and  these  were  not  wholly  hushed  when  the  loud- 
voiocd  angry  man  strode  into  the  hall,  and  called  a  woman-servant 
There  seemed  to  be  one  already  in  the  old-fashioned  dining-room, 
for  she  came  forth  immediately,  and  they  could  hear  her  say  that 
the  fire  was  good,  and  the  candles  lighted. 

"  Well !  go  and  get  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  I  want  some  wine. 
Mind,  I  shall  fetch  it  myself;  and  tell  Miss  Flo  she  must  come 
down  and  play  to  me  just  now." 

"  The  worse  for  drink,  and  still  wanting  more,"  said  the  wife, 
23*  ' 
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with  a  tremnloiuniefls  wUch  showed  how  deep  her  sorrows  were ; 
«•  what  will  be  the  end  of  this,  —  what  will  become  of  us,  my  dear 
child,  —  my  poor  Susan  ?  " 

Flora  had  been  listening  to  the  occurrences  below;  but  now 
turning  her  face  quite  round  upon  her  mother  she  said,  with  great 
determination,  — 

"  Something  must  be  done  for  you,  mamma,  at  least  It  is 
hard  for  me  and  aunt  to  bear,  but  it  is  killing  you." 

The  servant  now  came  in  for  the  keys. 

"  Master 's  in  a  terrible  bad  way,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  and 
in  answer  to  their  hurried  questions ;  "  indeed,  I  've  never  seen 
the  like  before.  Yes  I  he  *s  been  drinking  at  the  '  Crown '  at  Wel- 
ton,  from  what  he  says,  and  with  the  Squire,  for  they  came  riding 
home  as  far  as  the  lane  which  turns  up  to  the  Hoo  Hall ;  but  the 
drink  has  made  him,  not  as  it  mostly  does,  noisy  and  merry,  but 
fierce  and  jeering.  The  Lord  save  us  I  I  never  saw  master  in 
such  a  way  before,  except  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  or  that  day 
when  he  bid  Master  Ellis  not  to  enter  his  doors  again." 

•«  What  can  be  the  matter,  — what  can  he  have  heard?  "  said 
the  women,  anxiously,  to  one  another,  and  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  faces,  pale  with  a  terror  their  thoughts  begot. 

**  Don't  you  think,  Susan,"  said  Mrs.  Breere,  in  her  low  sweet 
voice,  **  that  if  you  take  down  the  keys  yourself  to  Joel,  he  will 
let  you  get  the  wine  as  usuaL  You  can  then  bring  him  some 
sherry,  or  lighter  wine,  and  this  will  stay  the  mischief,  if  not 
wholly  avert  it." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  missis !  h'e  was  particular  to  say  that  he  'd  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  swore,  and  said  he  would  be  master  in 
his  own  bouse ;  that  old  Susan  —  them  was  his  very  words  ma'am 
—  should  n't  put  him  off  with  dish-washings,  as  she  had  done  once 
or  twice  before.  No  I  he  'd  trouble  enough,  —  the  Lord  knew,  — 
and  he  needed  strong  drink  to  drown  it ;  and  he  'd  have  if,  let  the 
puling  women  upstairs  say  what  they  would." 

A  loud  and  vociferous  call  from  the  foot  of  the  wide  old  stair- 
case warned  the  pale  and  anxious  listeners  that  there  was  no  time 
for  further  psgrley.  The  keys  were,  therefore,  given  to  the  servant, 
and  she  went.  Still  the  listeners  kept  where  she  had  left  them, 
scarcely  speaking,  and  giving  anxious  heed  to  what  took  place 
below.  They  Jbeard  the  Squire  descend  the  cellar-stairs,  stumble 
up  again  with  his  bottles,  then  dash  to  the  dining-room  door  with 
the  utmost  force.  Presently  he  rang  for  glasses,  and  for  his  pipe, 
and  then  all  was  still. 

It  ocoasionally  liappened  that,  when  under  the  influence  of  the 
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insane  passion  for  drink  which  had  latterly  imbittered  the  peace 
of  his  home,  and  the  daily  life  of  those  connected  with  him,  the 
Squire  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  thus  forgot,  — for  that  night  at  least, 

—  his  previous  demand  for  his  little  daughter  and  her  pretty  songs. 
Thinking,  perhaps,  that  such  might  be  the  case  on  the  present 
occasion,  comparative  tranquillity  was  just  now  restored,  candles 
were  brought  up,  Mrs.  Brcere  resumed  her  fine  work,  Aunt  Susan 
her  knitting,  Flo  some  task  of  pasting  little  colored  pictures  on 
leaves  of  calico,  as  she  sat  at  a  small  table  drawn  near  her  moth- 
er's couch ;  so  that  a  stranger,  not  knowing  how  the  hearts  of  the 
women  were  stirred  within  them,  how  acutely  and  dreadingly  their 
ears  were  listening  to  any  sound  which  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
house,  might  have  though tjthe  scene  most  charming  for  its  peace 
and  quaint  old-fashioned  luxury.     Alas  I  there  was  a  sorrow  near, 

—  one  of  whose  presence  they  sat  in  breathless  dread. 

But  the  pretty  creature,  bending  at  her  innocent  task-work, 
listening,  glancing  at  her  tender-loving  mother,  was  not  to  escape 
this  night     In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  the  keys  had  been 
sent  down,  the  dining-room  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  Squire's* 
voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

**  Flo,  are  you  coming  to  night?  " 

These  words  were  not  spoken  iucoherently,  as  they  too  often 
were,  but  rather  with  a  compressed  fierceness  new  to  their  ears. 

**  Go,  my  dear,  —  go,  Flo !  *'  whispered  the  mother.  "  It  is  no 
use  Susan's  going  down  to-night,  —  I  know  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  But  you  can  always  soothe  papa,  my  darling. ;  for,  what- 
ever else  his  fa&lts,  he  loves  you  dearer  than  his  life.  Go  I  make 
haste,  — he  may  say  nothing  about  Theobald  Baldwin  to-night." 

Still,  even  with  this  entreaty,  backed  by  that  of  good  Aunt 
Susan,  the  young  girl  lingered,  —  as  though  she  had  some  greater 
cause  for  dread  than  they  surmised,  —  till  the  cry,  more  angrUy 
repeated,  warned  her  to  delay  no  longer. 

**  Flo,  are  you  coming?  Do  not  let  me  have  to  fetch  you,  or  you 
and  those  upstairs  may  repent  it.  Gome  down,  I  say,  I  have  to 
talk  to  you." 

She  was  weeping  now,  for' her  tears  wetted  her  mother's  face,  as 
she  stooped  to  kiss  it  Then  she  hurried  down,  and  so  into  the 
old  dining-room. 

Her  father  was  seated  in  his^arm-chair  as  she  entered,  —  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him,  —  his  chin  resting  on  his  breast,  — whilst 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  her  with  a  concentrated  gaze  that 
was  absolutely  appalling.  He  neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  and  she, 
knowing  these  moods  too  well,  passed  to  the  instrument  and  began 
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to  play.  Charmingly  she  played,  with  a  native  grace  which  great 
culture  had  enriched ;  and  now,  —  even  now,  —  though  her  heart 
throbbed  and  her  ear  listened,  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  lost 
in  the  intricacy  of  the  sweet  sounds  which  rose  from  beneath  the 
pressure  of  her  little  fingers  like  perfume  from  a  crushed-up 
flower.  On  and  on  she  played,  without  book  or  guide,  —  some- 
times singing,  sometimes  not ;  and  always  as  it  seemed,  —  vary 
the  notes  as  she  might,  —  wandering  away  into  what  were  lulla- 
bies, or  little  airs  which  might  soothe  or  please  the  ear  of  infancy. 
By-and-by,-whcn  her  father  as  yet  had  neither  spoken  nor  stirred, 
she  looked  round  to  see  if  he  were  asleep ;  but  no  1  there  he  sat, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  her,  and  his  gaze  as  intently  fixed  as 
heretofore. 

*'  Come,"  he  said,  loudly  and  roughly,  ''  cease  that  whining  stuff; 
one  would  think  nowadays  that  we  'd  a  house  full  of  babies ; 
frock-making  and  shoe-knitting  up  stairs,  and  lullabies  in  the 
parlor.  Let  me  have  a  hunting-song,  a  drinking  song,  —  some^ 
thing  to  cheer  me  up ;  for  I  'm  as  hipped  as  a  fox  without  a  brush. 
-The  song  done,  I  've  got,  Miss,  ,to  talk  to  you." 

She  did  not  answer  him  now,  even  by  a  single  word,  but  obeyed 
him  by  singing  an  old-fashicned  huntiug-soug,  which  was  jocund 
without  being  coarse. 

«« Ha,  ha  1  '*  he  laughed,  "a  little  practice  of  this  sort  is  good 
for  thee,  for  thou  'It  have  enough  of  it  just  now.  Old  Baldwin  is 
set  on  getting  thee  to  the  Hoo,  and  thou  'It  have  songs  enough  to 
sing  then.  Gome,  Miss,  come,  —  sit  down  in  the  chair  here ;  I 
must  settle  this  matter  at  once." 

She  obeyed  him  mechanically,  still  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  Sitting  down  opposite  to  him  in  a  low  chair,  her  eye  never 
quailed  before  his  madman's  gaze ;  but  looking  at  him  as  a  fond 
mother  at  her  froward  child, — with  pity,  with  a  little  contempt, 
—  with  more  of  love  than  either,  —  she  kept  her  serene  mood. 

He  filled  his  glass,  this  time  with  brandy,  and  when  it  was 
drunk,*  he  said : — 

**  Well,  I  have  just  to  tell  thee  that  I  and  old  Baldwin  have 
settled  it.  Thou  shalt  marry  him  early  in  the  new  year,  for  we  '11 
shilly-shally  no  further  in  the  matter." 

**  Papa,  you  may  have  made  this  arrangement,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  very  kind,  hospitable  man,  a 
good  neighbor,  a  very  old  friend  of  ours,  but  he  is  far  too  old  for  mo 
to  think  of  him  as  a  husband.  Indeed,  I  do  not  want  one ;  I  only 
want  to  live  at  home  in  peace  with  you  and  mamma  and  Susan,  at 
least  for  a  time.     Papa,  do  not  let  us  talk  more  about  this  matter 
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to-night ;  it  is  very  absurd  in  ns  to  tbink  of  it  at  alL  Let  me  singj 
you  one  of  your  favorite  songs  and  then  go, —mamma  has  been 
poorly  all  day." 

'•  Poorly  I  she's  always  so,"  he  said  gloomily ;  "  she  makes  the' 
most  of  her  mishap,  cuddled  and  cottled  upstairs  by  old  Susan." 

In  her  indignation,  Flora  forgot  that  she  was  reasoning  with  one 
who  had  no  reason. 

"  Papa,  how  wholly  cruel  to  talk  in  this  way  I  None  so  well  as 
you  know  the  history  of  poor  mamma's  sad  fall,-  and  how  par- 
alyzed her  lower  limbs  have  become.  This  was  unthought  of  till 
those  women,  your  sisters,  came  into  this  house  to  imbitter  our 
lives  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Papa,  let  them  go  back  to 
their  proper  home,  and  dismiss  this  silly  project  of  a  marriage, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  once  more.  Papa,"  she  added,  as  she  rose 
and  put  her  arms  gently  about  his  neck,  **  let  Jane  come  in  and 
put  away  these  bottles,  and  John  assist  you  up  to  bed.  You  will 
be  better  to-morrow." 

••  What  I "  he  fiercely  brawled,  "  do  you  think  I  'm  drunk,  or  a 
child,  that  I  'm  thus  catechised,  and  ordered  to  bed.  I  tell  you* 
I  'm  sober  enough,  —  only  too  sober.  Come !  sit  down ;  these 
pretences  shall  not  lure  me  away  from  what  I  've  got  to  say."  He 
pushed  her  rudely  back  into  her  chair  as  he  spoke,  —  he  who  was  so 
tender  to  her  when  this  insanity  was  not  upon  him ;  and  holding 
her  tightly  by  the  arm,  glared  at  her  with  his  dull,  bloodshot 
eyes.  She  was  a  little  terrified,  perhaps,  for  she  tried  to  rise 
and  go. 

"  You  shall  not  go  ;  you  shall  not  put  me  off  as  you  always  do ; 
hearken  or  not,  as  you  please,  you  shall  marry  Theobald  Baldwin, 
—  how  and  when  I  will."  He  sunk  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke, 
GTuelly  watching  her,  lest  she  should  escape. 

**  Papa,  I  can  only  answer  as  before,  —  I  cannot,'* 

"  Why  not  ?     We  *ll  settle  th^s  point  now." 

"  Papa,"  —  she  faltered  a  little,  —  "let  us  end  this  absurd  con- 
versation.    You  hArt  my  arm.     I  wish  to  go." 

**  You  wish,  but  you  shan  \  Come,  I  *11  repeat  my  question  to 
thee.  —  Wb  Y  cannot  you  ?  " 

••  But  she^was  as  dumb  as  a  stone,  —  not  faltering  now,  but 
proud  and  hopeful,  as  she  gazed  at  the  cruel  glare  so  firmly  set 
upon  her  face. 

**  Sob  1  —  sob !  —  shall  I  answer  ?  "  he  said,  mockingly.  **  Thy 
heart 's  hankering  after  that  lad  Ellis  ?  Those  upstairs  are  con- 
niving at  thy  wishes,  be  they  ?  You  all  of  you  would  like  to 
have  him  here,  as  he  used  to  be  ?     Maybe  thy  ears  have  caught 
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up  what  'b  flying  about  the  country,  —  that  now  that  old  knave, 
John  Thornhill,  has  come  to  Mainstone  ill,  he  '11  be  sent  for.  But 
whether  he  comes  or  not,  this  you  shall  know,  that  I  '11  see  thee 
stark  and  stiff  before  thee  shalt  be  wife  of  his.  You  shall  not 
wait  for  his  coming.  Baldwin  shall  make  thee  his  wife  in  the  first 
days  of  the  new  year.  I- heard  of  this  prospect  of  the  lad's  com- 
ing to-day,  at  Welton, — and  I've  settled  accordingly." 

Still  she  made  no  answer ;  and  though  her  face  flushed  up  as 
she  listened  to  his  latter  words,  it  kept  its  look  of  mingled  faith 
and  hope. 

**  As  to  those  upstairs,  I  tell  thee  what,  Flo,  —  I'll  turn  them 
out  of  doors  the  very  hour  I  find  they  thwart  me.  You  think  I  'm 
drunk  to-night,  —  1  'm  not,  — ^  I  'm  goaded  to  make  these  threats, 

—  and,  I'll  keep  'em." 

**  Papa!  "  said  the  proud  little  lady,  "  you  forget  that  one  of 
those  you  threaten  to  turn  from  your  doors,  is  ^our  wife,  and  my 
mother." 

♦*  I  forget  nothing,  but  I  '11  do  it,  nevertheless.  As  to  thee,  if 
you  go  against  me,  —  if  you  hold  communion  with  that  lad  Ellis, 

—  as  there  bo  many  not  slow  to  tell  me  that  you  do,  in  spite  of 
everything,  —  1  '11  go  to  that  proud  old  sinner,  John  Thomhill,  be 
he  up,  or  be  he  in  bed,  and  speak  to  him.  Ay !  I  that  have  BWQrn 
to  let  this  tongue  o'  mine  rot  out  rather  than  utter  word  to  him 
again.  I  '11  say  to  him,  *  This  lad  o'  thine,  and  my  little  girl,  — 
precious  as  she  is  to  me,  —  dearer  than  any  drop  o'  blood  that 
flows  in  these  rugged  old  veins,  are  keeping  up  acquaintanceship, 

—  stealing  a  match  on  it,  —  maybe,  got  married  against  my  will, 
as  you  must  know  ;  for  I  'd  rather  see  her  stark  and  stiff,  than 
thine  and  mine,  John  Thomhill,  should  come  together,  l^ow, 
having  told  you  this,  you  can  do  as  you  please ! '  I  can  see  the 
old  rogue's  face  flush  up ;  and  should  n't  I  know  that  that  crooked 
old  viper  Fomp,  even  whilst  he  was  listening,  would  be  planning 
some  evil  against  the  lad,  and  be  ready  to  make  bitterer  the  man's 
anger  against  his  son ." 

'*  But  Margery  has  always  been  a  true  friend  to  Ellis,"  inter- 
posed a  little  voice. 

**  Who's  she,  and  what  is  she,  eh?  —  a  mere  slave  to  a  petty 
tyrant,  —  fine  in  his  master's  left-offs  of  all  sorts.  Who  cares  for 
her?     Does  Ben  Briscoe  ? " 

*•  Papa,  that  man  has  deeply  wronged  you.  But  for  him,  these 
many  sorrows  would  have  had  no  beginning.  Let  us  cease  to 
speak  of  him ;  it  irritates  without  use." 

''  It  does,  and  what  of  that  ?  "  spoke  Joel,  starting  to  his  feet. 
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uid  livid  with  a  passion,  which  fell  little  short  of  madness. 
"  Yes,  I  know  that  land  and  pits  were  taken  from  me  through  the 
fftlse  swearing  of  that  knave,  that  were  as  much  mine  as  the  whole 
earth  helongs  to  God.  Yet  I  *11  serve  that  knave  and  his  interests, 
if  thou  hold'st  communion  with  that  lad.  He 's  next  heir  to  old^ 
Thomhiirs  property,  if  the  lad  Ellis  die  without  children ;  and 
as  it  is,  the  old  sinner  can  will  two  thirds  of  his  pit  property 
away,  if  he  choose.  I  tell  thee,  all  this  John  Thomhill  can  do ; 
and  I'll  go  to  him,  and  say  do  it,  if  thou  runnest  athwart 
me!" 

The  little  lady  kept  her  serene  mood,  though  a  little  flushed, 
as  could  be  seen,  and  sat  pressing  her  gathered  hands  upon 
her  breast,  as  though  beneath  them  rested  some  hidden  dove  of 
peace! 

He  was  irritated  by  her  silence ;  he  moved  as  though  to  strike 
her;  but  his  profound  love  restrained  his  will.  Yet  he  said, 
jeeringly,  **  You  won't  speak,  eh  ?  —  take  care  I  " 

"Papa,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "  you  are  at  least  a  good  man, 
and  often  pray  to  God ;  think,  then,  how  incompatible  such  bit- 
temess  of  spirit  is  with  the  peace  and  good-will  you  pray  for. 
Let  this  fever  of  the  soul  pass  iSy ;  let  us  leave  the  wicked  to 
themselves ;  let  me  keep  in  my  beloved  home,  where  I  never  knew 
a  sorrow  till  Aunt  Sophia  and  Aunt  Harriet  came.  Let  me  cleave 
to  you  and  mamma,  at  least  for  a  time" 

It  might  be  undesigned ;  but  there  was  an  emphasis  on  the 
lattef  words  which  did  not  escape  the  madman's  ear. 

*•  At  least  for  a  time,  Miss,"  he  replied,  mockingly.  "  Yes  !  I 
suppose  till  there 's  an  end  of  me  in  some  way  or  another,  and 
there 's  one  diflSculty  the  less.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  think  that 
that  silly  old  parson,  helped  possibly  by  the  fine  madam  who  now 
rales  his  house,  and  without  whose  advice  folks  say  he  does 
nothing,  — not  even  write  a  sermon, — will  smooth  things  for  you 
with  that  old  sinner,  Thomhill ;  but ." 

"  Miss  Eliot  is  a  dear  lady,  I  'm  given  to  understand,"  inter- 
rupted Flo,  still  pressing  the  hidden  dove  to  her  breast. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  her,  and  want  to  know  nothing  of  her :  I 
only  know  that  she 's  taken  the  place  of  as  worthless  a  human 
devil  as  ever  ate  an  honest  man's  bread  ;  and  who  for  years  has 
been  the  tool,  and  something  worse,  of  that  rascal  Briscoe.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  me  or  thee.  I  '11  place  thee  safely  with  the  new 
year  into  an  honest  man's  home ;  and  there  will  end  *  will  not,' 
and  '  cannot,'  and  things  of  that  sort." 

8he  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  further  with  him ;  and. 
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as  be  had  released  his  grasp,  she  drew  herself  gently  awaj,  with 
that  manner  of  quiet  pride  which  made  her  step  almost  stately. 
It  irritated  him  anew,  and  he  strove  to  grasp  her  arm  again,  but 
uselessly. 

"  You  cannot,  —  you  cannot,  eh  ?  "  he  questioned,  with  taunt- 
ing  reiteration,  as  he  followed  her  to  the  door. 

She  only  shook  her  head,  so  slightly  that  it  seemed  rather  an 
involuntary  expression  of  what  she  felt  within,  than  intended  as  a 
sign  to  another.  But  it  did  not  escape  that  fevered  gaze.  He 
bounded  after  her,  as,  opening  the  door,  she  pressed  through  the 
crowd  of  servants  who,  anxious  listeners,  had  gathered  round  it, 
and  so  up  the  wide  staircase  into  her  mother's  room,  and  to  her 
mother's  couch.  Almost  as  soon  Joel  was  in  the  room,  in  spite  of 
the  endeavors  of  his  servants  to  restrain  him,  and  of  Aunt  Susan's 
entreaties.  He  was  mad  with  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  —  mad 
with  much  he  had  heard  that  day,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  men- 
tioned, — and  mad  because,  whatever  was  the  source  of  his  child's 
quiet  and  immovable  firmness,  he  saw  that  it  was  known  to,  and 
possibly  approved  of,  by  his  wife  and  Susan. 

♦*  Missis,"  he  said  jeeringly,  as;  drawing  his  tall,  burly  figure 
to  its  fullest  height,  he  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
fixed  his  hard,  concentrated  gaze  on  the  helpless,  gentle  lady,  — 
**  as  you  know  Flo's  secrets,  you  can  perhaps  help  me  to  find  out 
why  it  is  she  t^ets  herself  so  boldly  against  my  wishes?  Come, 
I  've  been  pretty  patient  as  yet ;  I  may  n't  be  so  much  longer." 

♦*  Joeir  dear,  let  «Tohn  assist  you  to  your  room,  — you  are  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  talk  to-night.  This  is  an  angry  subject,  —  let  us  de- 
fer it  till  another  time." 

**  Defer  it  I  won't!  If  you  mean  to  say  that  I  'm  mad  or  drunk* 
I  *m  neither,  —  my  wits  were  never  clearer,  or  my  mind  more 
made  up  than  it  is  now ;  and  this  you  shall  all  of  you  find  to  your 
cost  I  tell  you  what,  —  and  if  you  think  it 's  a  threat  that 's  to 
be  forgotten  as  soon  as  made,  you  '11  find  yourself  wofully  mis- 
taken, —  that  if  that  girl  don't  consent  to  become  Baldwin's  wife 
early  in  the  new  year,  I  '11  turn  thee  all  from  the  doors ;  and  thy 
old  brother  Tom  may  take  thee  in  or  not  as  he  pleases.  He  keeps 
up  Street  End  House,  I  'm  told,  and  so  you  may  all  of  you  go  there 
or  not  as  you  will.  I  '11  have  no  more  to  do  with  thee,  —  let  the 
law  do  what  it  may." 

**  Joel,  these  are  unworthy  threats  to  a  helpless  wife,  whom  you 
once  tenderly  loved.  As  to  our  child,  —  as  precious  a  one  as  GU)d 
ever  gave  to  parents,  —  you  arc  the  last  person  who  ought  to  force 
her  wilL     She  wishes  to  keep  quiet  at  home,  —  to  ride  out  and 
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irtlk  with  you,  —  play  to  yoa  of  an  eyening,  and  sit  with  me ;  and 
flurely  these  innocent  and  natural  desires  in  one  so  young  may  be 
permitted  without  pain  or  offence/' 

'*  Yes  I  I  see  it  clear,  —  that  you  may  bide  your  time,  and 
marry  her  to  that  lad  Ellis  at  last ;  but  you  shan't  haye  your 
wilL  There 's  a  mortal  hate  between  me  and  that  lad's  fa&er^ 
that  nothing  in  this  life  shall  make  less,  missis,  but  death  it- 
self. The  lad 's  well  enough,  I  know,  —  handsome,  kind,  manly, 
—  once  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  he's  still  to  thine,  I  daresay, — 
though  I  We  bidden  thee  harbor  no  liking  that  way ;  but  that  sin* 
ner,  his*father,  has  wronged  me,  deeply  wronged  me, — got  land 
that  is  as  much  mine  as  this  flesh  on  my  bones ;  and  I  '11  see  this 
little  one  of  ours  as  cold  as  a  churchyard  stone  before  she  shall  be 
jfnfe  of  that  lad.  I  'm  desperate,  —  I  'm  resolute.  I  've  heard  in 
IVelton  to-day  that,  if  the  old  fellow  don't  mend,  the  lad  must 
oome  home ;  and  so  I  '11  get  her  married  off,  and  thee  and  old  Su- 
san, plot  as  thee  will,  shall  find  it's  all  for  nought" 

He  had  spoken  these  latter  words  less  vehemently  than  hitherto. 
They  were  therefore  wisely  still,  thinking  that  his  passion  was 
abating  and  he  would  presently  go.  But  it  was  a  mere  lull  in  the 
tempest  of  his  wrath.  Staggering,  —  speaking  thicker  and  faster 
than  he  had  hitherto  done,  —  shaking  his  half-palsied  hand,  as 
though  to  give  vent  to  the  impotence  of  his  rage,  —  he  stuttered 
out  a  series  of  questions,  waiting  answers  to  none ;  but  reiter- 
ating them  half  incoherently,  as  their  import  flitted  to  and  fro 
across  his  brain. 

'*  Thee  'st  had  letters  from  that  lad,  eh  ?  He  has  been  here,  has 
he?  —  sure  to  have  been,  for  he  was  seen  not  long  ago  about  the 
country  ?  Old  Badnor  goes  up  and  down  to  thy  brother  Tom's, 
does  he?  What's  it  for,  why  is  it?  I  tell  thee  I'll  have  no 
secrets  here !  "  Then,  as  his  weary  reiteration  ended,  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  as  though  his  passion  was  brought  to  a  climax,  *'  I  '11 
know,  missis,  or  I  '11  tear  the  heart  o'  thee."  He  bent  suddenly 
forward,  as  though  about  to  seize  his  helpless  wife,  but  Flora  in- 
terposed. 

•*  Papa!  —  any  cruelty  to  me  you  please,  not  the  lightest  finger 
on  mamma ;  "  she  caught  his  strong,  rough  hands  and  held  them, 
weakly  enough  to  be  sure,  aod  not  without  a  struggle,  till  Aunt 
Susan's  cries  brought  up  the  men.  They  hurried  into  the  room, 
and  were  just  seizing  their  infuriated  master,  when  he  fell  a  little 
forward,  and  then  senseless  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  close  beside 
the  place  where  Flo  had  knelt. 

In  another  moment  it  was  raised  in  her  arms.     She  and  her 
24 
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helpless  mother  alike  caressed  it  in  their  pily  and  their  lore.  He 
might  be  besotted,  obliYioos  of  self-respect,  — even  mad ;  but  they 
knew  how  good  he  had  been,  —  how  proverbially  just  and  kind, 
till  the  dishonesty  of  others  had  wrought  this  morbid  change. 
Gome  what  might,  they  must  always  loye  him :  the  one  was  his 
child,  —  the  other  was  his  wife! 
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At  no  late  date  after  Barbie's  wedding,  a  oomelj  middle-aged 
woman  arrived  one  evening  at  the  llorton  Wood  station,  and  re- 
paired thenoe  to  Miss  Tern's  cottage.  The  following  morning,  at 
a  very  early  hour,  a  fly  conveyed  her  and  Miss  Eliot  to  Johnny 
Wigpit's ;  and  not  long  after  the  same  vehicle,  bearing  the  stran- 
ger and  Phema,  was  on  its  way  to  a  remote  railway  station,  from 
whence  they  were  to  travel  to  London.  Miss  Eliot  returned  to 
Losely  to  breakfast ;  and  thus  secretly  and  speedily  the  poor  girl 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Jonathan  or  Robert  Moore.  What- 
ever was  her  destination,  it  was  safe  in  the  knowledge  of  the  few 
who  were  her  Mends. 

In  the  succeeding  week  Miss  Eliot  herself  was  absent  for  some 
days.  She  did  not  confide  to  any  one  the  business  of  her  journey, 
with  the  exception  of  what  related  to  the  anonymous  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Of  these  she  briefly  spoke, 
on  the  evening  of  her  return,  to  Miss  Tern  and  Kichard  Wenlock, 
who  happened  to  be  present  They  then  learnt  that  she,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Simeon,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  excellent 
Bfehop,  and  seen  the  series  of  illiterate  letters  addressed,  to  him. 
Jfe  far  as  these  were  evidence,  Mrs.  Jack  did  not  seem  to  even 
gncss  what  was  probably  the  simple  truth ;  but  catching  up  the 
floating  scandal  of  the  country,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  spoken 
of  it  in  some  angry  mood  to  her  master,  not  distinctly  as  to  what 
was  affirmed,  but  as  a  taunt  and  innuendo.  Finding  that  this 
produced  unexpected  consternation,  she  who  wished  to  rule  and 
pillage  her  master  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  who  found  her  power 
waning,  leaped  at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  accession  to  her 
hostile  strength,  and  made  use  of  it  whenever  she  had  some  point 
to  gain.  This  process  she  continued  till  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly supplanted  in  her  iniquitous  rule.  She  then  bethought 
her  to  use  tiiis  supposed  power  in  the  direction  most  likely  to  ruin 
the  worthy  man  to  whom  she  had  been  so  worthless  and  so  thrift- 
kss  a  servant 
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<<  I  cannot  tell  jon,"  added  Miss  Eliot,  quietly,  '*.what  a  satis* 
faction  the  perusal  of  these  letters  has  been  to  me ;  because 
through  what  I  thus  learnt  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  entire  peace 
to  Mr.  Radnor's  mind  the  very  hour  of  his  return  home.  I  might 
impart  these  particulars  bj  letter ;  but  I  refrain,  because  I  wish 
to  make  the  time  of  his  return  to  a  peaceful  and  renovated  home 
the  same  which  frees  him  from  a  bondage,  —  not  less  woful  or 
heavy  because,  in  point  of  fact,  imaginary,  —  such  as  few  gentle 
and  absent  men  have  had  to  bear.  Thus  freed  from  the  imaginary 
terror  which  made  him  a  perfect  child,  —  a  weak  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  a  designing  woman,  —  he  will  do  what  he  ought  to 
have  done  long  ago,  tell  her  personally  that  he  dismisses  her  from 
his  service  and  his  house,  and  peremptorily  forbids  all  return." 

**  She  is  surely  not  weak  enough,  or  mad  enough,  to  contemplate 
any  such  thing?  "  asked  Miss  Tern. 

*'  She  certainly  does ;  and  judging  ^m  what  has  passed,  I  have 
not  the  remotest  doubt  but  that  she  will  put  her  purpose  in  force, 
BO  as,  at  least,  to  cause  us  some  annoyance.  However,  I  hope, 
after  Mr.  JEUdnor  has  personally  dismissed  her,  this  weird  woman 
will  let  us  rest  in  peace.  For  this  dismissal  from  her  master  she 
professes  to  wait ;  and  to  consider  herself  his  servant,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  his  house,  till  such,  and  in  such  form,  is  given." 

"  She  will  never  be  at  peace,  or  let  others  be  so,"  said  Miss 
Tern.  **  She  if^  lingering  about  Mainstone  Hall,  I  am  given  to 
understand, — for  what  purpose  no  one  knows.  But  as  the  Squire's 
agent  is  about  to  open  a  new  butty-shop  up  at  Weldore  Foige,  some 
think  she  will  go  then  and  keep  it,  as  soon  as  she  sees  that  no 
other  resource  is  open  to  her  to  enrich  herself  or  ruin  others.  But 
Mr.  Kadnor  will  owe  you  a  great  debt,  dear  lady." 

'*  Not  such  a  one  as  I  owe  him,  good  Hannah ;  for  he  taught  me 
when  I  was  ignorant,  and  such  debts  are  the  most  unpayable  of  alL 
Still,  if  I  only  achieve  the  simple  purpose  which  brought  me  as 
a  stranger  to  his  house,  —  which  was,  to  set  it  in  order  and  give 
peace  to  its  master's  mind,  —  I  shall  have  fulfilled  my  intention, 
such  as  it  was.  If  I  achieve  more,  happy  will  be  my  fortune. 
But  I  had  never  any  doubts  of  Mr.  Radnor's  purity  of  life.  I 
therefore  became  mistress  of  his  house,  with  a  faith  such  as  no 
other  woman  could  perhaps  have  had." 

'*  Still,"  replied  Hannah,  "  that  scandal  about  Street  End  House 
was  never  made  clear.  The  feusts  are  plainly  these :  "A  stranger 
lady,  and  a  little  boy  about  six  years  old,  once  called  upon  Mr. 
Badnor  during  Mrs.  Jack's  absence  at  Welton,  and  stayed  some 
hours  with  him.     A  day  or  two  after  she  hired  Street  End  House, 
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aBd  tenaBted  it  more  than  a  jear  in  the  same  of  Smith.  Here 
Mr.  BadDor  visited  her  frequently,  and  for  a  long  time  without 
notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  the  house  is  solitary  and  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  lies  in  the  road  of  his  occasional  walks.  But  all 
at  once  a  child  was  bom  in  the  house,  —  the  servant  had  been 
dismissed  without  cause  some  days  before ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  my  lodger,  Mr.  Grayson,  was  at  its  birth.  I  once  asked  him 
the  direct  question  as  to  whose  child  it  was,  but  he  made  me 
no  answer,  —  a  tacit  hint,  I  suppose,  that  I  was  to  question  no 
further.  Just  as  this  scandal  began  to  get  afloat,  and  when  per- 
haps the  baby  was  a  month  old,  two  strange  gentlemen  arrived  in 
the  village  here,  and  put  up  at  the  *  Crown.'  They  rambled  a 
good  deal  about,  fishing  and  seeing  the  country,  and  making  in- 
quiry in  such  places  as  perhaps  they  thought  likely,  if  a  lady,  still 
young,  and  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  was  known  to  rent  a  house 
anywhere  in  that  direction.  At  length,  it  seems,  they  heard  of 
Street  End  House ;  but  when  they  went  thither,  they  found  it  shut 
up,  and  no  one  within  it  or  near  it  to  give  them  any  information 
as  to  where  the  occupants  had  gone.  They  proceeded,  I  believe, 
to  the  owner,  Thomas  £lwood*s  house,  and  made  inquiries  there ; 
but  I  suppose  he  gave  them  no  information  that  availed,  for  they 
returned  to  Losely  no  more ;  and  since  then  the  house  has  been 
untenanted,  except  when  old  Thomas  El  wood  rides  over  for  a  few 
days'  fishing  or  shooting,  or  comes  with  a  friend  who  has  the  same 
liking  as  himself  for  exploring  the  old  Roman  roads  and  encamp- 
ments which  are  still  to  be  traced  around." 

'*  Indeed !  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  at  the 
'  Crown  *  here,  or  the  purpose  of  their  business,  were  then  never 
known  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  the  name  of  the  chief  person  seems  to  have  been  Mar- 
lowe ;  and  his  object  in  looking  about  the  country  was  to  find  his 
wife,  who  had  left  him.  taking  with  her  an  only  child,  whose  re- 
possession he  wished  to  secure.  The  people  at  the  *  Crown ' 
describe  him  as  quite  a  gentleman,  apparently  very  rich,  but  dis- 
sipated and  quarrelsome.  The  person  who  was  with  him  was  either 
an  attorney  or  attorney's  agent." 

*•  Well,  there  is  some  little  mystery  here,"  replied  Miss  Eliot, 
in  her  quiet  manner ;  **  but  none,  I  think,  which  need  involve  my 
dear  master  in  sin." 

•'  I  think  not,  too,"  said  Hannah ;  "  and  that  the  truth  lies 
much  nearer  here  than  Mainstone.     Yet"  there  is  one  thing  that 

t, "      She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but,  sighing  deeply, 

oasied  herself  in  the  occupations  of  the  little  supper- table. 
24* 
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As  Miss  Eliot  had  no  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  in  this  direct 
fashion,  she  spoke  of  other  things,  though  it  was  not  long  before 
its  edge  was  again  touched. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  you'll  be  able  to  see  the  Squire  for  some 
days,"  said  Hannah,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Richard  Wenlock'a, 
as  he  rose  to  t«ke  his  leave ;  *'  he  drank  himself  into  a  fit  about  a 
week  ago,  and  there 's  been  terrible  work  with  him  ever  since.  He 
has  got  it  into  his  head  that,  because  old  John  Tbomhill  has  been 
seiz^  with  paralysis,  Ellis  mu^^t  necessarily  be  sent  for  home.  He 
is  therefore  madly  bent,  it  seems,  on  having  Flora  married  to  old 
Baldwin  without  farther  loss  of  time.  He  says  that  if  she  is  n't 
married  by  the  second  week  of  the  new  year,  he  '11  turn  Flo  and 
her  mother  and  Susan  out  of  doors;  and  I've  little  doubt  but 
what  he  '11  keep  his  threat,  —  for  every  one  thinks  that  he  has  gone 
perfectly  insane  upon  this  one  subject  Since  his  fit,  a  week  ago, 
poor  Mrs.  Breere  has  been  Very  ill,  —  in  fact,  the  house  is  a  most 
wretched  one,  -^  even  though  Sophia  and  Harriet  are  at  t|iis  time 
away  at  their  own  farm." 

'*  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  said  Miss  Eliot ;  **  and  I  certainly 
think  that  the  prudence  of  many  concerned  in  this  matter  is  greatly 
to  be  questioned.  The  happiness  and  good  name  of  an  innocent 
girl  are  surely  of  more  worth  than  wealth  or  the  displeasure  of 
lookers-on.  In  fact,  either  weighed  against  truth  is  contemptible  ; 
for  nothing  is  so  deeply  injurious  to  a  woman  as  a  mystery  coa> 
nected  with  her  name  or  circumstances.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Badnor 
returns,  I  mean  to  speak  to  him  upon  this  subject;  and  as  he 
knows,  I  think,  some  little  of  the  family,  his  interference  may 
perhaps  be  of  value  at  this  moment  " 

^  **  At  least  there  is  an  opening  to  your  own  acquaintanceship 
with  Flora  and  her  mother.  Aunt  Susan  has  been  much  taken 
with  your  kindly  looks,  though  she  has  seen  you  only  once  or 
twice ;  and  whether  or  not  as  a  mt'ans  of  fresh  access  to  Mr.  Bad* 
nor,  I  scarcely  know,  but  when  the  pretty  little  lady  stepped  into 
the  garden  one  morning  during  your  absence,  she  said  she  hoped 
that,  as  soon  as  her  mother  was  better  and  you  had  returned,  you 
and  I  would  go  over  to  the  Pool,  and  spend  a  quiet  evening.  I 
said  I  would  ask  you  ;  and  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  promise  half 
given." 

No  more  was  said,  for  Bichard  Wcnlock  was  going,  and  the 
ladies  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  little  forecourt  gate,  as  they 
often  did  on  these  lovely  autumn  nights;  for  he  never  stayed 
late.  Already  had  that  deep  serene  gaze  of  his  spoken  to  her 
who  had  learned  so  well  to  read  it.      *•  I  agree  with  you  that 
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tbat  trath  can  be  tampered  with  at  no  time  with  impunity ;  and 
now,*'  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  what  you  have  said  in  respect  to 
aflEairs  yonder  is  quite  correct ;  but  if  the  future  can  be  served  by 
reticence,  its  use  is  at  least  discreet."  Saying  this,  he  moved 
quietly  onwards  in  his  ordinary  respectful,  undemonstrative  man- 
ner, neither  voice  nor  countenance  giving  sign  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  strong  man's  soul.  Steadily  he  plodded  on  in  the  half  light 
half  shadow  of  the  autumnal  night,  towards  his  swart  smithies 
and  workshops,  his  green  parlor,  his  solitary  fire,  his  beloved 
books,  —  richer  than  kings  in  the  possession  of  the  romance  which 
now  fructified  and  blest  his  hitherto  dull,  prosaic  life. 

Fully  bent  on  having  a  glimpse  of  Street  End  House,  if  nothing 
more,  Miss  Eliot  set  forth  early  on  the  following  afternoon,  making 
no  one  her  confidant  as^  to  whither  she  was  going ;  but  leaving 
those  at  home  to  suppose  —  if  they  thought  about  the  matter— 
that  she  had  gone  as  usual  on  business  to  the  Bectory.  She  took 
her  way  through  the  meadows  below  Mainstone,  keeping  their 
sweet  paths,  crossing  their  low  stiles,  fording  the  shallows  of  the 
brook,  as  it  lay  in  the  way  she  had  to  go.  The  fields  ascending 
led  to  a  moorland  tract,  and  this  again  to  those  old  woods  which 
made  so  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  landscape  seen  from  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's terrace.  Skirting  these  for  a  time,  she  entered  by  a  narrow 
wain  road,  and  kept  it  till  it  led  into  another  crossing  it  longitu- 
dinally, and  extending  on  either  hand  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  It 
was  so  wide  as  to  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  glade  than  a 
highway ;  but  the  sun  thus  having  ingress  lighted  it  with  its  full 
refulgence,  and  gave  to  view  what  otherwise  would  have  been  par- 
tially hidden  in  the  shadows  of  the  vast  old  hollies  and  great 
beech-trees  which  in  places  swept  over  it.  This,  which  at  first 
sight  looked  like  a  broad,  low  path  raised  above  the  moi'e  common 
road,  was  no  other  than  a  pretty  well-preserved  portion  of  the  old 
Homan  road  that  antiquarians  came  so  often  and  so  far  to  see,  and 
which  gave  the  name  of  Street  End  to  the  district ;  as  here,  from 
l>cing  already  destroyed,  or  from  branching  out  in  some  fresh  di- 
rection, it  had  ended  when  taken  into  use  by  the  Saxon,  who  gave 
frequently  the  name  of  Street  to  the  matchless  roads  with  which 
their  more  civilized  predecessors  had  intersected  the  country.  Un- 
used for  centuries,  except  in  places  as  a  footpath,  —  preserved 
because  connected  by  the  prodigal  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
or  by  the  fern  and  shrubs  which  had  growth  in  its  sides  or  fissures 
•—  here  was  to  be  seen  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  old  Boman  agger 
as  any  the  kingdom  could  show. 

Crossing  the  highway,  and  ascending  to  its  slight  elevation  of  a 
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few  feet  aboye  the  ordinaiy  forest  road.  Miss  Eliot  pnrsiied  thifl 
old  Boman  way  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  till  it  sloped  down,  almost 
imperceptibly,  to  a  sunk  fence,  and  there  abruptly  terminated.  A 
few  steps  along  the  ordinary  road,  which  here  again  widened,  and 
was  picturesquely  broken  by  single  trees  and  massive  clumps  of 
fern'  and  brushwood,  brought  her  in  sight  of  what  was  clearly 
Street  End  House,  —  a  plain,  two-storied,  red  brick  dwelling,  built 
irregularly,  and  a  century  or  two  old.  A  good  deal  of  shrubbery, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  surroundiug  woodland,  shel- 
tered, and  in  part  concealed  it,  —  though,  towards  the  roadway, 
and  at  one  side  of  the  house,  a  lawn,  prettily  scattered  with  flower- 
beds, was  open  to  view.  But  though  thus  buried  amidst  woods, 
and  in  winter-time  possibly  desolate  enough  to  those  who  see  no 
light  in  the  faoe  of  nature  except  when  the  sun  shines,  it  was  a 
pleasant,  even  a  cheery,  place  on  this  autumnal  afternoon.  The 
house-door,  and  some  of  the  windows,  stood  open,  as  though  for 
air  and  sun,  —  a  man,  dressed  in  a  country-servant's  suit  of  gray, 
was  sweeping  the  walk  and  piling  the  dead  leaves  into  one  common 
heap ;  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  pots,  filled  with  hardy  plants  just 
coming  into  bloom,  stood  grouped  together.  These  seemed  to  be 
for  disposal  in  the  various  flower-beds,  —  for  several  were  already 
so  enriched,  —  and  probably  by  the  person  who  now  stood  raking 
and  trimming  a  little  flower-plot  with  all  the  skill  and  care  of  a 
practised  gardener.  He  was  a  short,  robust,  elderly  man,  with  a 
kindly,  thoughtful,  somewhat  saddened  face  ;  and,  absorbed  in  his 
occupation,  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  passer-by.  On  the  road- 
side sward,  beside  the  gate  leading  to  the  house,  stood  a  large- 
sized  dog-cart ;  its  shafts  were  empty,  but  th<3  horse  grazed  a 
little  way  along  the  road  ;  so  that  it  seemed  probable  that  those 
who  were  settling  such  a  bright  holiday  face  on  this  little  solitary 
demesne  amidst  the  woods,  had  come  far,  and  would  return  at 
nightfall. 

Stimulated  as  was  her  curiosity  by  these  preparative  signs, 
which  she  could  but  in  some  way  connect  with  Mr.  Badnor*s  little 
mystery.  Miss  Eliot  did  not  like  to  linger  about  the  place,  or  gaze 
too  keenly  in  its  direction.  She  therefore  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  opposii^  side  of  the  wide  road,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
perceived  that  that  had  its  occupant  too ;  for,  on  the  stump  of  a 
felled  tree,  half-buried  in  fern,  sat  a  man  making  a  sketch  of  the 
old  Boman  way  from  one  of  its  best  points  of  effect.  Determined, 
as  sQon  as  she  beheld  him,  to  ask  a  question,  she  approached,  — 
but  unseen  and  unheard,  as  it  seemed, — for  he  did  not  answer 
when  she  spoke,  but  kept  on  doggedly  with  the  work  before  him. 
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**  I  do  not  ask  for  mere  cariosity-sake, — but  is  this  Street  End 
House?"     ^ 

••  Yes,"  was  at  last  the  rugged  answer. 

"  An^  that  is  the  old  Boman  road  ?  " 

"Yes," 

"  I  really  thank  you,  sir.  I  have  walked  some  way  this  after- 
noon to  see  the  agger;  and  though  pretty  certain,  from  some 
slight  knowledge  of  similar  things,  that  my  judgment  was  correct, 
I  should  not  like  it  to  have  been  touched  by  the  least  uncertainty. 
I  therefore  thank  you,  sir,  —  good  day." 

"  Stay,"  called  the  rugged  voice,  —  "you  are  really  interested 
in  these  things  ?    It  is  not  pretence  or  make-believe  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  Boman  remains  in 
Britain,  which  time  and  vandalism  have  left  to  us ;  and  much  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  with  those  well-informed  on  the  subject. 
I  asked  a  simple  question,  and  you  must  not  mistake  it  for  an  im« 
pertinence." 

"  I  will  not," —  and  the  plain  rugged  face,  as  though  throwing 
off  a  mask,  brightened  at  once  into  intelligence  and  smiles; 
« though  I  am  bored  into  uncouthness  by  silly  people.  Not  later 
than  this  very  afternoon,  one  of  your  country  parsons,  —  a  sallow- 
visaged,  arrogant  fellow,  —  strolled  up  and  put  a  score  of  ques- 
tions to  me ;  and  when  I  had  answered  them,  he  began  disputing 
the  answers  point  by  point.  This  was  worth  nothiug,  —  that  was 
unknown,  —  he  had  his  doubts  about  this,  —  and  I  was  too  con- 
fident of  the  other.  He  wound  up  by  saying  that  the  mass  of 
Boman  remains  in  Britain  are  rubbish  altogether,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  classic  remains  of  ancient  Bome.  Such  is  a 
specimen  of  my  more  lettered  questioners." 

"You're  right.  But  I  think  I  know  your  assailant  of  this 
afternoon." 

"  Ha !  ha  I  I  see  we  think  alike ;  let  me  therefore  show  it  to 
you. 

He  threw  down  his  paper  and  pencils  as  he  spoke,  and  went  on- 
wards to  the  Boman  agger ;  and  there  going  before,  —  lifting  aside 
the  sweeping  branches  of  beech  or  birch  tree,  —  clearing^away  the 
fern,  or  overlaying  stone,  —  he  most  courteously  showed  his  com- 
panion  its  method  of  coustruction,  —  layer  after  layer,  —  and  its 
excellent  state  of  preservation  in  places. 

After  going  some  little  distance  in  this  manner,  he  led  the  way 
back  past  Street  End  House, — made  no  observation  thereon, — 
turned  down  a  bridle  road  beneath  the  trees,  and,  keeping  along 
the  sunken  fence  at  that  side  of  the  house  and  grounds  opposite 
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to  the  one  by  whioh  Miss  Eliot  had  approached  them,  and  bring- 
ing her  to  a  space  where  the  trees  were  cleared  away,  ^  perceiv^ 
that  the  woods  in  this  direction  were  backed  by  a  considerable  up- 
land. A  fissure  or  narrow  opening  in  this  gave  a  glimpse  across 
lower  ground  to  the  thymy  hills  beyond, — the  same  Wherein 
pretty  Barbie  was  resting  in  her  bridal  home,  and  whereon  at 
yisible  points  the  courteous  antiquary  had  much  to  direct  attention 
to,  as  well  as  tell  of  Boman  encampments,  Boman  battles,  and  of 
the  legionaries  who  had  fought  them. 

As  they  thus  stood  talking,  and  were  about  to  move  away,  for 
shadows  were  already  falling  on  the  woods,  Miss  Eliot's  attention 
was  again  attracted  to  the  house,  the  windows  of  which  thus  to  the 
rear  were  many  and  pleasant,  overlooking  a  wide  sweep  of  forest- 
like lawn  and  mingled  garden  to  the  opening  in  the  upland  and 
hills  beyond.  Anything  more  romantic,  secluded,  or  bowery  can- 
not well  be  conceived.  Here  poets  might  dream,  lovers  might 
love,  painters  find  rich  effects  for  the  study  of  their  art,  undis- 
turbed by  all  outer  signs  of  the  world  or  the  curious  eyes  of  men- 
It  was  quaint,  old,  secluded,  peaceful,  simple,  —  a  quiet  nest 
amidst  the  boughs  of  a  leafy  wood. 

Thus  looking  at  the  pleasant  scene,  from  the  only  spot  from 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  glimpse,  partial  as  it  really  was,  into 
this  little  Eden,  —  aud  this  from  a  bare  and  gravelly  knoll, 
crowned  by  a  few  wind-swept  fir-trees,  —  Miss  Eliot  saw  distinctly 
a  woman  approach  the  window,  whom,  brief  as  was  her  glimpse, 
she  knew  to  be  Aunt  Susan.  She  seemed  putting  up  a  crisp  clean 
blind  against  the  window,  as  she  had  already  done  across  others 
near  at  hand,  but  as  the  muslin  was  lifted  quickly  and  stretched 
out  on  either  side,  the  sight  thus  caught  was  necessarily  tran- 
sient, though  sufficient  for  identification  Somewhat  surprised, 
though  making  no  remark  thereon.  Miss  Eliot  prepared  to  follow 
her  courteous  friend,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
maxks  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  soft  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll. 
They  seemed  recent,  as  well  Us  the  ashes  from  a  pipe,  on  the  top 
of  the  knoll  itself.  She  pointed  out  both  to  the  kindly  gentleman, 
observing,  as  she  did  so,  that  the  spot  seemed  to  attract  visitors. 
He  looked  surprised,  and  even  vexed,  she  thought 

*'  I  scarcely  know  how  this  is,"  he  said ;  "few  come  to  Street 
End  House,  and  fewer  still,  that  I  am  aware  of,  know  much  about 
this  quiet  hillock,  from  whence  we  can  get  a  glance  of  the  earthworks 
I  pointed  out,  or  nearer  home  a  bird's-eye  view  into  this  pretty 
garden.  The  woods,  too,  are  strictly  preserved ;  for  though  Street 
End  House  and  the  land  around  it  for  ahout  a  mile  either  way  be- 
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long  to  my  old  friend  Thomas  Elwood,  and  are  an  old  inheritance 
of  his,  still  he  and  his  Grace  of ,  Northerland  so  perfectly  agree  as 
to  the  preservation  of  this  Boman  way,  as  to  join  in  the  expense 
of  so  doing.  The  property  otherwise  belongs  to  his  Grace,  who 
wonld  fain  bny  up  these  few  acres,  but  old  Thomas  is  as  indepen- 
dent in  the  matter  of  his  worldly  goods  as  in  his  religion.  The 
land  was  owned  by  those  of  his  name  long  before  his  Grace's  an- 
cestors became  great  landowners  in  these  parts ;  and  though  the 
ducal  possessions  have  crept  onwards  acre  by  acre,  till  they  have 
taken  in  most  men's  heritages,  and  now  encompass  this  little  uook 
belonging  to  my  friend,  he  will  not  part  with  it,  —  scarcely  let  it, 
except  to  a  choice  tenant.  Thus  it  is  that  simple  men  of  simple 
means  like  Thomas  Elwood  do  more  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  memorable  places  in  their  country's  history  than  savants  or 
archa^logical  societies." 

•*  I  have  already  thought  so.  Yet  I  am  given  to  understand, 
though  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  it,  that  the  Duke  has  excellent  care 
taken  of  the  noble  remnants  of  the  Abbey  of  St  John's." 

"  Yes,  to  his  honor  be  it  said.  Though  having  little  taste  for 
middle-age  archaeology,  it  is  less  an  object  of  interest  to  me  than 
older  remains.  But  you  will  find  the  abbey  well  worth  seeing ;  it 
does  not  lie  more  than  a  mile  from  here,  through  the  woods,  and 
the  walk  this  way  is  most  pleasant" 

"  Thank  you ;  I  am  going  there  soon.   But  as  the  abbey  attracts,  - 
I  hear,  many  visitors,  and  the  Boman  way  a  lesser  number,  the 
horseman  here  may  have  been  one  of  these." 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  the  keepers  would  n't  let  him  pass  riding, 
unless  he  pleaded  business.  No ;  it  was,  most  probably,  a  coarse- 
looking  fellow,  dressed  in  a  velveteen  coat,  who  rode  past  at  noon, 
staring  at  me,  and  stopping  dead-short  before  the  house,  to  stare 
in  there  also.  I  presumed  he  was  some  country  wheelwright,  look- 
ing out  for  timber,  and  so  took,  but  little  notice.  Now,  which  is 
your  way,  for  I  must  return  ?  " 

"  And  I  hurry  on,  for  I  have  to  walk  as  far  as  Losely." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  keep  down  the  narrow  road  you  see  yonder. 
A  gate  at  its  end  will  leacl  you  from  the  woods  into  a  country  lane. 
A  stile  in  this  will  give  you  a  direct  path  to  the  foot  of  Mainstone 
Lane.  I  am  somewhat  a  stranger  here,  but  I  think  this  is  correct. 
Now,  good  day ;  I  have  been  cheered  and  obliged  by  your  intelli- 
gence. 

**  And  I  by  your  courtesy.  Should  you  ever  pass  by  Mainstone 
Bectory,  let  me  return  it" 

"  Mainstone  Bectory  ?  "  he  said,  with  great  surprise.    *'  Indeed  I 
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Weill  I  may  be  coining  theie  one  day.  Whom  shall  I  aak 
for?" 

**  The  housekeeper.*' 

"  Tou  housekeeper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  housekeeper ; "  and  she  went  on  her  way. 

The  shadows  lay  now  so  thick  upon  the  woods  as  to  make  her 
glad  when  she  reached  the  gate  leading  into  the  more  open  lane. 
As  she  passed  through  it,  she  perceived  again  the  recent  marks  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  soft  ground ;  and  a  little  way  beyond  lay  an 
object  of  some  kind,  dropped  evidently  by  the  rider.  She  picked 
it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  an  old  lawn  pocket-handkerchief,  once 
fine  and  white,  but  now  yellow  with  ill-washing,  and  begrimed 
with  coaUdust  and  oil-stains,  as  though  used  by  one  whose  duties 
lay  amidst  the  coarse  machinery  of  furnace  and  pit  The  sordid  rag 
was  fluttering  from  her  hand,  when  its  size  brought  to  mind  those 
used  by  Mr.  Badnor ;  and  a  nearer  look  showed  his  name  marked 
in  one  comer.  It  was,  therefore,  probably  a  pocket-handkerchief 
purloined  by  Mrs.  Jack,  and  dropped  by  the  agent,  Briscoe,  as  he 
had  passed  through  the  gate  that  day,  —  as,  from  the  antiquary's 
description.  Miss  Eliot  had  little  doubt  that  he  it  was  who  hsid  held 
espionage  round  Street  End  House  not  many  hours  before. 

Her  adventures  were  not  to  end  here.  Just  as  she  had  reached 
the  stile,  and  was  crossing  it  into  the  now  dusky  fields,  steady, 
rapid  footsteps  were  to  be  heard  coming  along  the  road.  They 
halted  at  the  stile  then  crossed,  swiftly  approached,  and  a  voice 
hurriedly  addressed  her :  — 

'*  Stop  !  I  have  to  speak  to  you ;  We  can  talk  as  we  go  on." 
Miss  Eliot  heard  before  she  saw  the  saturnine  parson  of  Brooklow. 
She  made  way  for  him  on  the  path,  but  quickened,  rather  than 
slackened,  her  steps. 

**  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry?  I  called  upon  you  at  Losely 
the  other  day,  but  you  were  out.     Where  were  you  ?  " 

"  Miss  Tern  told  me  of  your  visit,"  was  the  quiet  sententious 
answer. 

"  But  where  were  you?     You  were  absent  more  than  a  week" 

"  I  think  I  have  already  told  Mr.  Walcot  that  I  am  not  account* 
able  to  him  for  my  time  or  actions." 

**  Certainly  not ;  I  only  take  an  interest  in  you,  as  I  should  in 
any  other  clever  woman,  who  was  wasting  her  time  in  foolish  duties, 
and  amongst  those  unworthy  of  her.  When  does  Mr.  Radnor  re- 
turn ?  If  you  must  know  what  led  me  to  Losely,  it  was  to  ascer- 
tain that  point" 

*<  As  soon  as  the  Bectory  is  ready,  and  that  will  be  shortly,  — 
it  is  far  advancing  towards  completion." 
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"Indeed I  I  fear  that  yon  are  epending  money  very  foolishly 
upon  the  old  place.  It  is  the  talk  of  the  countiy,  —  Mr.  Badnor*« 
housekeeper  is  the  romance  of  the  hour." 

She  suppressed  her  indignation,  and  hurried  on  the  swifter. 

*'  Do  not  walk  so  fast»  —  yon  are  fatiguing  yourself  without  a 
cause.  The  thing  is,  will  Mr.  Badnor  appreciate  what  you  are 
doing?  Will  he  not  be  blind  to  it  as  he  is  to  most  odier  things ? 
Is  it  of  utility  to  build  a  man  a  palace,  when  a  cottage  measures 
his  deserts?" 

As  he  said  this,  she  stopped  so  abruptly  as  to  arrest  his  steps 
also.  Then  she  looked,  for  the  first  time  that  night»  so  hardly  into 
his  stern  and  sallow  countenance,  as  to  make  his  gaze  droop  before 
her  own.  It  was  a  look  prouder  than  his  when  m  the  haughtiest^ 
and  its  contempt  was  immeasurable. 

"  Mr.  Walcot,  your  licence  of  speech,  and  impertinent  inquiry 
into  my  affairs,  are  not  consistent  with  your  profession  or  position. 
Know  this  for  once,  that  no  service  I  can  render  to  Mr.  Badnor 
can  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  him ;  and  could'  I  or  others 
make  the  Rectory  rival  Losely  Hall  in  comfort  and  luxury,  would 
it  exceed  the  value  of  my  appreciation  of  the  man's  spotless  life, 
and  his  single-hearted  tenderness  for  all  which  breathes  and  lives? 
Now,  will  you  let  me  pass  on,  or  let  me  stay  behind  ?  —  our  roads 
must  lie  differently." 

"  CerUunly  not ;  there  is  no  necessity,  —  Ood  willing,  they  shall 
run  side  by  side.  As  to  Mr.  Badnor,  I  recollect  that  he  was  your 
tutor,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  the  gratitude  is  already  over- 
done, and  will  be  more  so  if  you  marry  the  man.  But  tell  me 
definitely  when  he  is  coming  home,  as  I  do  not  think  that  I  can 
spare  either  of  my  curates  beyond  a  Sunday  more,  — or  two  at 
most" 

She  could  not  but  smile  at  the  doggedness  with  which  he  kept 
aloof  from  offence,  and  pursued  his  own  purpose.  ^ 

"  I  cannot  for  certainty  tell  when  Mr.  Badnor  will  return,  —  it 
will  be  as  soon  as  possible.  After  service  last  Sunday,  your  cu- 
rate, Mr.  Colchester,  told  me  that  Air.  Badnor  need  not  be  hurried 
home,  as  he  had  your  permission  to  extend  bis  services  so  long  as 
they  were  needful.  But  you  shall  not  be  inconvenienced ;  Mr. 
Badnor  has  a  friend  coming  this  way,  who  can  officiate  at  least  for 
two  Sundays." 

"Mr.  Simeon,  I  suppose?  I  hear  he  went  with  you  to  the 
Bishop,  and  that  that  affair  of  the  anonymous  letters  has  ended 
satisfactorily,  at  least  so  far  as  your  testimony  went  But  I  am 
fflad  Mr.  Simeon  is  coming.     He  will  better  understand  than  yoa 

26 
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Ilie  value  of  my  proposal  to  build  a  schoolroom,  and  establish  a 
school  for  my  own  and  Mr.  Badnor's  parish  conjointly.  We  will 
provide  an  excellent  master  and  mistress,  and  you  can  control  its 
affairs  on  behalf  of  Mr.  fiadnor,  even  if  you  will  not  for  me." 

She  kept  discreet  silence,  ^and  still  swifter  step& 

"  Why  are  you  obstinate,  Miss  Eliot, — why  do  you  not  an- 
swer me  ?  There  are  women  who  would  be  flattered  by  the  ex* 
pression  of  my  lightest  wish,  much  more  by  positive  entreaty." 

'*  I  am  not  of  that  number,  Mr.  Walcot, — I  wish  to  be  left  in 
quiet  pursuit  of  my  own  duties,  and  unfettered  by  others'  claims. 
The  tnith  is,  Mr.  Walcot,  I  do  not  like  you.  I  read  your  heart 
better  than  you  read  it  yourself^  Your  school,  therefore,  must  be 
served  by  oUiers,  instead  of  me." 

His  stem  and  sallow  countenance  was  instantly  all  aglow,  with 
that  half-imbrowned,  half-sanguineous  hue  one  sees  in  Titian's 
coloring. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  want  to  many  you?  I  would  be 
in  bonds  to  no  woman,  know  that  I  As  to  you,  I  only  take  ao 
interest  in  you,  because  I  know  you  are  well-bom,  highly  educated, 
are  generous  enough  to  do  what  few  women,  situated  as  you  are, 
would,  —  leave  station,  ease,  luxury,  in  order  to  mend  the  some- 
what discreditable  affairs  of  a  weak,  abstracted,  lettered  man ;  and 
this  from  a  Quixotic  notion  of  duty,  if  nothing  more.  I  pity  you. 
I  think  you  act  weakly.  I -would  like  you  to  walk  side  by  side 
with  me,  whom  no  man's  calumny  can  taint,  —  in  a  haughty,  un- 
bending course  of  celibate  duty.  For  I  recognize  pride  in  you> 
and  so  far  we  are  akin.  But  you  are  going  weakly  astray,  — 
astray  in  a  direction  where  you  will  have  the  profound  humilia- 
tion of  meeting  with  no  response.     I  would  save  you  if  I  could." 

She  made  no  answer ;  went  on  quietly  to  the  stile  which  led 
down  into  Mainstone  Lane,  and  let  him  assist  her  over,  as  though 
suddenly  lost  to  the  unconsciousness  of  his  presence.  He  was 
casuist  enough  to  guess  what  words  had  touched  her  soul. 

**  You  may  open  the  whole  stores  of  Gterman  erudition,  and  yet 
not  turn  the  worthless  dross  into  gold.  No  I  —  no  response,  —  be 
sure." 

She  must  have  been  listening ;  the  words  must  have  found  some 
echo  in  her  own  breast,  for  still  she  did  not  answer  him.  It  might 
be  from  haughty  contempt,  —  it  might  be  from  some  sudden  feel- 
ing ;  for  unbidden  tears  had  spmng  to  her  eyes,  though  he  gueoed 
their  presence  rather  than  saw  them. 

'*  Be  wamed  in  time,"  he  added ;  "  for  a  humiliation  such  as 
this  would  slay  a  heart  like  yours.  Now,  let  us  be  friends,  — 
good  by." 
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So  saying,  be  pressed  her  bands  witbin  bis  own,  more  as  in  a 
vice,  than  in  a  bnman  grasp,  and  strode  rapidly  away.  And  be 
would  baye  borne  ber  with  him  if  be  could,  —  set  her  down  in  bis 
parsonage,  made  her  the  ruler  of  bis  household,  the  dictatress  of 
bis  proposed  school,  set  her  high  above  uncharitable  suspicion,  — 
led  bis  own  ordinary,  secluded,  self-indulgent  life,  —  permitted 
ber  to  lead  her  own  innocent  one,  while  she  undertook  task- work 
essentially  his,  though  judged  too  meanly  of  to  be  accepted  either 
by  bis  pride  or  indolence ;  and  this  because  his  opinion  of  his 
own  immaculateness  was  so  supreme,  and  his  contempt  and  suspi- 
cion of  other  men  so  profound.  The  housekeeper  of  Mainstone 
was  too  good  for  the  services  of  others,  and  just  worthy  enough 
for  bis. 

As  the  Bectoiy  advanced  towards  completion,  Molly  removed 
thither,  and  some  rooms  were  got  ready  for  Mr.  Simeon.  It  bad 
been  arrai^ged  that  be  should  come  at  this  date  to  assist  Miss 
Eliot  in  looking  through  Mr.  Badnor's  books,  before  they  were 
again  set  up,  in  order  to  supply  losses,  make  necessary  additions, 
and  to  generally  inspect  the  whole  result  of  renovation.  Old 
rickety  furniture  was  discarded ;  new  came  in  its  place :  here  a 
room  bad  been  enlarged,  there  a  new  one  added ;  and  Mr.  Badnor's 
study,  moved  to  that  gable  of  the  Bectory  which  looked  out  upon 
the  distant  woods  about  St  John's,  had  been  made  to  open  into  a 
small  conservatoiy,  to  be  filled  with  the  choicest  flowera 

As  soon  as  practicable  Mr.  Simeon  came.  He  was  a  thin,  wiry, 
active  man,  with  the  stoop  of  a  student  and  the  olive  complexion 
of  a  Spaniard.  Yet  he  was  habitually  cheerful.  Buoyant  in  body 
as  well  as  in  mind,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  effect  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  work,  without  evinc- 
ing a  single  symptom  of  fatigue.  So  as  soon  as  he  reached  Main- 
stone  his  hands  were  fulL  Now  about  the  land  with  Jordan,  whom 
be  pronounced  to  be  an  invaluable  servant,  —  now  in  the  garden 
with  Elisba  and  bis  assistants,  —  next  in  the  kitchen  and  store- 
rooms  with  Molly,  making  a  note  of  this  want  or  the  other,  ^nd 
yet  always  busy  in  the  study  or  elsewhere  with  Miss  Eliot  In- 
cessant occupation  was,  as  it  were,  life  to  him ;  and  yet  be  was  an 
older  man  than  Mr.  Badnor. 

In  four  or  five  days*  time  so  much  bad  been  effected  as  to  give 
Mr.  Simeon  and  Miss  Eliot,  who  drove  daily  from  Losely  to  the 
Bectory,  comparative  leisure ;  they  therefore  took  in  hand  sundry 
little  walks  which  they  had  held  in  contemplation.  The  first  of 
.these  was  to  the  Abbey  of  St  John's.  They  set  forth  on  a  some- 
what nnpropitious  afternoon,  —  a  bleak  wind  blowbg,  fine  rain 
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drizzling  down  at  intervals,  thick,  fog-like  clouds  shifting  hers 
and  there,  and  hanging  yapory  masses  across  the  distant  land- 
scape. It  was  a  November  day,  come  like  an  nubidden  guest 
amidst  the  sunshine  and  russet  tints  of  October.  But  Mr.  Simeon 
was  too  accustomed  a  pedestrian,  and  too  much  a  lover  of  nature, 
to  care  for  weather ;  and  Miss  Eliot  was  not  willing,  seeing  that 
his  time  was  circumscribed,  to  put  the  purpose  off  a  single  day. 
They  were  very  old  friends ;  their  confidence  in  each  o^er  was 
that  of  parent  and  child ;  and  she  well  knew  that  such  was  his 
taste  for  and  his  knowledge  of  middle-age  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, that  to  defer  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  old  place  with 
him  for  a  guide  might  be  a  subject  of  future  regret 

It  was  misty  till  they  reached  the  sward  and  crags  of  Losely 
hill ;  then  the  wind  rose  and  the  atmosphere  became  clearer.  The 
churchyard  comes  close  to  the  hill,  half  of  it  untouched  moor- 
land; the  other  half  crowded  with  rustic  graves  round  a  very 
ancient  church.  Crossing  this  by  a  path  they  gained  the  highway, 
and  thence,  at  a  little  distance,  a  series  of  fine  meadows,  dotted 
with  grand  old  trees,  and  yet  showing  by  the  upheaved  sod  the 
ploughland  of  monkish  days.  These  meadows  passed,  they  pur- 
sued the  old  Chester  road  for  a  little  way  i  and  then,  turning 
through  an  ordinary  gate,  saw  a  road  winding  up  through  a  park- 
like  meadow  to  the  fine  old  ruins  in  the  distance.  Towards  these 
they  went,  the  broken  masses  shaping  themselves  into  clear  out- 
lines the  nearer  they  approached.  Here  was  a  window  of  vast  size 
and  beauty,  the  stone  spandrels  yet  exhibiting  exquisite  tracery, 
the  ivy  sweeping  down  in  delicate  festoons,  and  swaying  to  and  fro 
as  eddies  of  the  wind  veered  round.  Here  was  the  grand  door- 
way, upon  whose  threshold  many  a  lordly  abbot  had  welcomed 
princes  and  nobles  to  his  roof;  the  doors  were  gone,  but  the  sta- 
ples of  the  hospitable  hinges  were  still  seen.  Close  beside  were 
the  remnants  of  the  fine  tower,  from  which  porter  or  sacristan  had 
reported  approaching  guests ;  or  some  superior  of  the  house  cast 
seavching  ken  around  the  vast  and  sacred  precincts ;  and  from  this 
stretched  away  on  either  side  massesr  of  crumbling  walls  and 
trending  buttresses. 

The  remnants  of  the  wall  which  once  bound  in  the  special  aiea 
of  the  abbey  and  its  various  enclosures  of  graveyard,  orchard,  gar- 
den, plesance,  and  homesteads,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  misty  dis- 
tance ;  but  more  immediately  about  the  less  protected  portions  of 
the  ruins  a  fosse-like  ditch  had  been  dug,  and  the  side  of  it,  near- 
est the  precincts,  fenced  up  by  a  low  wall  of  red  sandstone. 

Access  to  this  enclosure  was  made  by  an  ordinary  park-gate. 
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goaided  by  an  adjaoent  lodge  or  cottage ;  bat  Miss  Eliot  and  ber 
friend  went  thiougb  unmolested,  and  wandered  whither  interest 
led  them.  Tbej  passed  into  the  roofless  choir,  which  had  once 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  ever-living  God ;  and  were  not 
unconscious  that  the  signs  of  His  majesty,  His  supremacy.  His 
power,  were  still  present  in  the  surging  of  the  wind,  the  rustle  of. 
the  pendulous  ivy,  and  in  the  decay  and  perishment  around,  which 
recreate  even  whilst  they  destroy.  They  passed  up  the  once  grand 
steps,  now  sunk  low  and  carpeted  with  moss  and  minute  fungi,  to 
the  idtar,  and  knew  that  the  true  sacrifices  of  the  spirit  need  nei- 
ther this  nor  any  other  altar,  and  for  their  worth  are  independent 
of  place  and  time.  They  stood  upon  the  low,  sunk  gravestone  of 
some  once  lordly  priest,  and  learnt  anew,  in  the  obliterated  name 
and  utter  oblivion  of  all  concerning  it,  that  man  must  be  content 
to  do  the  servioe  of  his  generation,  and  for  the  rest  accept  that 
silence  which  in  its  all-embracing  potentiality  is  a  sublimity  of 
nature.  They  saw  ruin,  but  beneath  beheld  revigoration ;  and 
so  passed  on,  admiring,  though  not  without  a  touch  of  pitying 
sadness.  r 

As  they  passed  out  through  a  broken  archway,  to  the  soft  sward 
beside  the  low  protecting  wdl,  and  in  a  direction  lateral  to  that  on 
which  they  had  approached  the  ruins  from  the  highway,  they  saw 
a  man  seated  motionless  on  the  wall.  He  was  dressed  in  a  ser- 
vant's country  suit  of  gray,  and,  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  the 
strangers  as  they  passed,  sat  quiescently,  as  though  watching  or 
waiting  for  some  expected  comer.  Mr.  Simeon  and  Miss  Eliotr 
wandered  through  the  exquisite  gardens  which  lay  at  the  rear  of 
the  ruins.  They  visited  the  monks'  bath  still  descended  to  by 
steps,  and  covered  with  a  pointed  roof,  —  they  lingered  by  the 
margins  of  the  old  pools,  dark  as  the  clouds  swept  by,  and  broken 
by  light  and  ripples  as  the  sinking  sun  shone  fittully  forth,  or  the 
wind  blew  iu  sudden  gusts,  —  they  went  and  returned  along  the 
causeway  which  led  to  the  mill  and  grange,  — they  came  back  to 
the  ruins  and  saw  the  early  crops  for  spring,  nestling  beneath  the 
warmth  of  broken  wall,  and  monthly  roses  still  blooming  in  niche 
and  nook,  as  though  it  were  summer,  —  they  wandered  again 
through  ruined  aisle  and  cloister ;  yet  whenever  they  turned  that 
way,  there  the  man  still  sat  patient  and  immovable.  It  had 
already  occurred  to  Miss  Eliot  that  this  was  the  servant  she  had 
seen  sweeping  the  walks  in  the  garden  of  Street  End  House,  and 
ft  nearer  view  confirmed  her  suspicion. 

The  dull,  gusty,  driaszling  afternoon  had  been  so  in  keeping  with 
what  they  felt  and  saw  amidst  this  ruined  grandeur  of  a  bygone 
25* 
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age,  M  to  sait  better  thaa  the  most  gariflh  day ;  and  now,  as  Um 
afternoon  began  to  rapidly  close,  they  went  quickly  onwards 
towards  tbe  nolile  woods  which  lay  beyond  the  distant  wall,  and  to 
which  there  was  access  by  a  postern  door.  As  they  crossed  the 
park-like  precincts  towards  this,  the  shrill  whistle  from  the  ad- 
jacent railway  half  started  them,  as  a  train  dashed  past  Mainstone 
Lane  Bridge,  and  stopped  at  the  station  beyond  Losely.  Involnn- 
tarily  turning  as  this  noise  arrested  them,  t^ey  just  dimly  saw  that 
the  man  had  risen,  and  was  now  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  wall, 
at  some  distance  from  where  he  had  sat 

They  gained  the  woods,  and  the  difficulty  was  then  a  choice  of 
path.  Several  wain-roads  diverged  from  this  point,  and  selecting 
the  wrong  one,  as  alas,  in  graver  things  we  too  often  do,  it  was  not 
till  they  reached  a  keepcr*s  cottage  and  made  inquiry  that  they 
discovered  their  mistake.  They  had  to  retrace  their  steps,  so  that 
the  woods  were  almost  dark  before  they  got  right,  and  went 
rapidly  onwards.  Still  it  was  pleasant  walking,  — the  sward  and 
fallen  leaves,  untouched  by  the  drizzle  of  the  day,  felt  dry  and 
crisp  beneath  their  feet,  —  the  wind  soughed  roughly,  yet  not  un- 
pleasantly, through  the  wide  boughs  above  their  heads ;  and  there 
was  the  gurgle  of  little  springs,  and  the  russet  smell  of  wood  and 
&ding  leaves.  • 

The  road  widened,  the  last  reddened  light  of  the  windy  eve 
stole  down  through  the  opening  in  the  boughs  above,  and  Miss 
Eliot  saw  that  the  old  Boman  way  was  close  beside  them.  Little 
as  it  could  be  seen  in  that  fitful  light,  made  more  fitful  by  the 
hoar  shadows  which  swept  above  it,  still  they  slackened  their  steps, 
ascended  the  acclivity,  and  trod  with  interest  the  adamantine  floor 
which  centuries  before  the  men  of  battles  had  made.  Lingering 
thus,  they  were  about  descending  its  slope,  which  terminated  with 
the  dark  fence  of  Street  End  House,  when  the  sound  of  rapidly 
advancing  footsteps  fell  on  their  ear.  They  were  firm,  eager  steps, 
weiglited  with  strength,  yet  rising  with  the  spring  and  elasticity 
of  youth.  The  listeners  pausing,  then  went  on,  reached  the  low 
wall,  were  in  the  full  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading  beech-tree, 
when  there  passed  close  at  hand,  but  as  though  unseeing  them,  a 
tall,  well-knit  man,  clad  in  some  rough  coat,  which  gave  size  to 
his  figure.  They  could  not  see  his  face,  but  his  bearing  was  that 
of  a  gentleman.  Close  at  his  rear  came  the  gray-liveried  servant 
carrying  a  bag,  and  some  coat  or  garment  across  his  arm.  The 
gentleman  stayed  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  house,  spoke  to  the 
servant,  and  then  went  swiftly  in,  leaving  the  man  to  follow  and 
take  a  path  to  the  rear  of  the  house. 
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Hias  Eliot  and  Mr.  Simeon  were  so  near,  that  unseen  tbey  saw 
all  Lights  in  the  upstairs  windows,  —  light  through  the  slightly 
opened  house-door.  This  opened  wider,  as  some  one  evidently 
standing  at  its  rear  heard  the  click  of  the  gate-latch,  and  thus 
was  seen  the  lighted  hall,  as  hurrying  down  it  towards  the  thres- 
hold came  a  pretty  girlish  figure,  leading  a  child  by  the  hand,  — 
a  very  little  child,  —  fat,  timid-stepped,  curly-haired.  There  he 
was,  —  white-frock,  red-shoes,  and  all. 

As  some  freshening  breeze  sweeps  round  a  sail  and  bears  it  on, 
the  young  man,  slightly  stooping,  swept  both  child  and  mother 
into  his  passionate  embrace,  showered  down  his  kisses,  his  idolise 
ing  words,  and  bore  them  in. 

"  My  Flo,  —  my  little  Johnny,  —  my  darling  wife  I " 

The  door  closed,  —  the  light  went,  —  the  Eden  was  within.  An 
innocent  one,  though  shadowed  by  many  cares. 
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JOHN  THORNHILL,  B8QXJIBB. 

In  the  housekeeper's  room  at  Mainstone  Hall  there  was  fire- 
light ;  and  the  setting  san,  as  it  fell  low  behind  the  woods,  cast 
reddened  tints  within,  —  yet,  except  abont  the  fireplace  and  the 
deep  window  ledges,  the  shadows  were  greater  than  the  light 
These  threw  into  indistinctness  all  the  far  parts  of  the  room,  — 
the  wainscot,  the  few  old  pictures,  the  housekeeper's  presses ;  but 
the  valet,  as  he  sat  sleeping  by  the  fire,  the  dog  and  cats  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  the  decanter  of  wine  and  glasses  upon  the  table,  were 
all  very  visible. 

More  so  still  was  the  girl  Sarah,  as  she  sat  at  the  farthest  wm- 
dow.  Her  elbow  i-estcd  on  its  ledge,  and  her  face  looked  out  to- 
wards the  garden,  which,  except  for  the  lessening  glimmer  that 
lay  athwart  the  Pool,  was  enshrouded  in  shadow.  A  few  months' 
time  had,  in  some  degree,  altered  her.  She  had  become  thinner, 
sharper-featured,  less  happy-looking,  — yet  her  old  defiant  manner 
was  none  the  less ;  and  if,  for  a  moment,  she  turned  her  face,  and 
cast  her  glance  around  the  room,  or  on  the  old  valet,  its  expression 
of  impatient  scorn  could  not  be  exceeded.  Still,  she  wafi  veiy 
beautiful.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  attire  she  had  assumed  bek 
came  her.  The  little  jaunty  cap,  the  black  silk  apron,  the  close- 
fitting,  dark-hued  gown,  added  piquancy  to  her  form  and  counte- 
.  nance.  Some  light  needlework  lay  idle  in  her  lap,  and,  except  a 
few  stitches,  had  done  so  all  the  afternoon. 

The  window  at  which  she  sat  was  much  shrouded  by  evergreens 
on  its  outer  side ;  but,  after  some  footing  had  been  heard  along 
the  gravelled  terrace  near,  their  branches  were  put  cautiously  aside, 
and  a  man,  peering  momentarily  within,  tapped  lightly  with  his 
forefinger  upon  the  window-pane  as  a  sign  to  Sarah.  She  obeyed 
at  once,  —  though  with  unconcealed  reluctance  ;  and  making  no 
secret  of  her  going  forth,  went  quickly  to  the  outskirts  of  an  av- 
enue which  lay  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house.  There  he  impa- 
tiently awaited  her,  as  his  greeting  showed. 
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"  You  're  slow  enougb,"  he  said ;  "  one  would  think  by  yonr 
snairs  pace  that  there  was  no  care  ahead.  Come,  you  were  to 
bring  me  something,  —  where  is  it  ?  " 

"1  have  nothing."  she  replied,  with  an  indifference  so  stony  as 
to  be  the  offspring  of  intense  dislike  rather  than  callousness. 

'•  Nothing  I  nothing !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  vehement  expres- 
sion of  terror,  —  nothing  I  Why,  I  told  her  I  must  have  fifty 
pounds  at  least  to-night  The  rest  I  might  stave  off  till  the  Canal 
Company  or  the  North  Union  Bail  way  sends  up  payment." 

«'  I  did  not  see  her  yesterday  at  all.  The  night  before  she  said 
that  she  'd  been  down  to  the  Farm,  but  there  was  no  borrowing ; 
the  master  is  a  cipher  there  nowadays  and  cannot  lend  even  if  he 
would.  The  fellow  Jonathan  even  began  to  talk  of  what  is  al- 
ready  owing,  and  said  they  must  see  about  it,  —  it  was  no  matter 
to  them  that  the  interest  had  been  paid  up  of  late ;  there  was  sad 
talk  about  the  Mainstone  collieries,  for  what  with  the  Squire's 
extravagancies,  and — and  — ."  Even  she  paused,  who  rather 
exulted  than  otherwise  in  the  pain  of  the  man  beside  her. 

•*  And  the  bad  management  of  Ben  Briscoe,  the  agent,  —  there 
was  ruin  ahead.  Well,  it  may  be "  so,  —  more  likely  than  not  I 
But  why  is  she  staying  about  here  ?  "  he  said,  changing  the  sub- 
ject, and,  walking  on,  led  the  girl  slowly  forward.  "  If  she  does 
no  good  in  things  I  need,  she  might  as  well  be  at  the  Forge,  —  the 
new  butty-shop  1  *ve  set  up  only  waits  her  coming  to  be  opened." 

•'  I  don't  know  her  plans,  and  don't  want.  I  only  think  that 
she's  got  something  in  her  head  as  to  the  parsonage  and  Mr.  Bad- 
nor's  return,  —  yes,  his  return !  " 

The  man  laughed  satirically,  and  was  thus  unconscious  of  the 
marked  change  in  the  girl's  voice  as  she  spoke  these  latter  words. 
"  Pretty  mess  she's  made  of  eveiything  there  already ;  and  if  she 
goes  to  face  a  second  turning-out,  with  that  fine  madam  and  the 
old  parson  looking  on,  she  '11  deserve  what  she  gets.  Yes  I  I  put 
bcr  there  to  use  her  eyes  and  ears,  —  and  what  has  she  been  but 
a  bat  after  all  ?  Spending  her  time  in  thriftless  gluttony,  —  in 
wasting  instead  of  hoarding,  —  in  schemes  of  making  you  his 
scholar  and  companion.  I  wish  I  had  never  parted  with  you, 
Sarah,  in  that  early  day." 

'*  Why  did  you?"  she  asked,  with  a  sharpness  which  betrayed 
both  irritation  and  carking  grief,  —  **  why  did  you? " 

•*  1  took  her,"  he  said,  half-apologetically,  •*  from  Welton,  — 
where  you  were  bom,  —  and  brought  her  up  to  a  decently  furnish- 
ed house  that  had  been  my  old  mother's  at  Weldore.  But  her 
thriftless  idleness  soon  made  a  pretty  place  of  it ;  and  when  the 
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old  parson's  situation  stood  ready,  and  I  wanted  an  eye  and  an  ear 
there  for  purposes  of  my  own,  I  persuaded  her  to  go,  —  for  her 
temper  was  such  that  we  led  a  cat  and  dog  life ;  so  that  I  resolved 
never  to  make  her  what  she  called  *  an  honest  woman/  I  was  right 
in  getting  rid  of  her.  You  I  should  have  kept  with  me,  as  I  did 
near  four  years ;  but  she  said  she  was  lonely,  and  so  you  went'' 

*'  Knowing  what  she  was,  you  that  were  my  father  should  have 
kept  me  in  your  home,  and  let  me  have  worked  at  the  pit*s  mouth, 
if  there  was  no  better  way  for  bread.  To  my  last  day  I  *11  never 
forgive  you  this,  —  never  I  " 

**  About  that,  lass,  thou  cans't  please  thyself.  Both  father  and 
child  have  played  the  game  of  life  badly,  and  there's  little  help 
for  it  now.  But  thy  going  to  the  old  parson* s  had  no  need  to  lead 
thee  to  sin.  Let  thy  mother  say  what  she  will,  and  go  ahead  on  a 
wrong  track  as  she  has  done,  he's  none  the  less  a  good  man  for 
being  frigid  and  simple.  No !  I  can  never  see,  because  he  ceased 
to  teach  thee,  ordered  thee  from  his  rooms  and  from  his  house,  why 
it  was  you  flung  yourself  away.  Going  off  as  you  did,  with  a  wild 
and  worthless  lad  you  had  n't  known  above  a  week  or  two,  and 
from  that  time  leading  a  life  here  and  there  of  sin.  I  've  had 
trouble  in  my  time,  things  are  doing  badly  with  the  colliery,  and  ^ 
I  'm  likely  to  have  more ;  but  if  I  'd  had  thee  to  lean  on,  —  an 
honest  lass,  —  I  'd  ha'  done  a  bit  to  have  settled  right,  even  for 
thee."  He  spoke  this  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  with  at  least  a  show 
of  feeling. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  replied,  with  her  old  passionate  irrita- 
tion; **you're  incapable  of  telling,  or  of  judging,  the  feelings 
which  sent  me  wrong,  which  made  me  reckless  of  everything,  or 
of  the  remorse  which  at  times  maddens  me.  Like  me,  your  daugh- 
ter, you  *re  incapable  of  good." 

**  Ha !  *ha  1 "  he  laughed ;  *'  a  sermon  from  Sarah ;  well,  that's 
something  new.  But  don't  let  us  quarrel,  as  we  always  do ;  tell 
me  how  are  things  going  on  upstairs  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  curtly. 

**  He  must  be  altered,  indeed,  then.  He  was  at  one  time  a  hawk 
whom  no  dove  passed  by.  It  is  a  pity,  —  it  spoils  some  of  my 
plans  ;  if  he  'd  taken  a  fancy  to  thee,  it  would  have  been  a  home, 
and  maybe  something  more.  But  has  he  asked  after  me,  —  has  he 
wondered  why  1  was  not  up  yesterday  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  he  has  been  excessively  irritable ;  he  says  that  as  soon  as 
he  is  better  he  shall  make  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  colliery,  place  it  in  other  hands,  and  I  don't  know  what 
Pomp  says  he  made  the  best  of  your  not  coming,  but  it  was  a  pity 
you  did  n't." 
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"  How  could  I  ?  I  had  to  bring  him  up  fifty  ponnds,  and  I  've 
not  yet  fi^e  towards  it  The  outgoings  are  enormous,  and  there 
has  been  loss  by  this  last  strike.     Besides " 

"  Besides,"  she  interrupted,  making  a  catchword  of  his  own,  as 
though  to  add  to  his  irritation  was  more  a  pleasure  than  otherwise, 
"  two  of  the  pitmen  have  been  up  again  asking  when  they  can  see 
the  Squire.  Pomp  tried  to  put  them  off,  but  they  were  determined, 
and  threatened  to  go  upstairs  uninyited,  if  he  did  n't  deliver  their 
message.  As  Margeiy  would  have  gone,  if  he  had  not,  he  went, 
and  the  Squire  has  settled  to  see  them  next  week.  Greene  is  against 
it,  because  he  fears  a  second  fit ;  but  the  old  man  will  not  be  put 
off  from  hearing  what  they  have  to  say ;  and  his  wardrobe,  which 
was  left  behind  in  the  huny  of  .his  sickness,  has  been  sent  for.** 

The  agent  ground  his  teeth.  "  It  is  that  Surly  Bill  and  Mitch- 
ener, — I  know  them ;  it's  they  that  have  been  against  truck  and 
lower  wages,  and  daied  me,  over  and  over  again,  to  face  the  mas- 
ter in  their  presence.  Yes,  I  know  'em,  and  a  lot  of  others  that 
are  to  and  fro  with  that  fellow  Wenlock,  to  state  their  *  grievances,* 
as  they  call  'em.  I  don't  care  for  'em ;  they  shall  see  that  I  am 
as  much  master  now  as  I  've  always  been." 

He  had  stayed  in  his  onward  walk,  and  now  stood  thrusting  his 
grimy  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  velveteen  coat  with  a  savage 
sort  of  ferocity.  As  indifferent  to  his  words  as  to  him  personally, 
though,  as  they  stood  together,  the  light,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
showed  a  strong  resemblance  between  them,  the  girl  had  returned 
a  few  steps  on  her  way  again  towards  the  house,  when  he  called 
her  back. 

"  Margery  well  behaved  ?  —  eh  ?  " 

"  Pomp  present" 

"Oh!  oh!  I  understand.  And  has  treated  you  to  no  talk 
aibout  her  *  beloved  young  master '  or  her  '  dear  mistress '  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  word.     I  'm  not  saint  enough." 

"  True.  I  forgot.  And  how  is  Pomp  ? — how  does  he  take  the 
old  man's  illness?" 

**  Not  well, — he  seems  uneasy.  It  may  be  on  account  of  coats 
and  waistcoats,  or  his  perquisites,  as  he  calls  them,  which  have 
not  yet  oome  to  hand.  With  the  arrival  of  hat-box  and  porman- 
teau  his  spirits  will  return.     Margery  says  so." 

"  The  jackanapes !  —  I  should  like  to  see  him  fastened  up  in  a 
bandbox  forever.  Self-sufficient  fool  as  he  is,  he  has  a  certain 
sort  of  power  with  the  old  man,  though  I  don't  think  it  is  so 
much  as  formerly. " 

"  Pomp  fooliiu  ?  "  and  the  girl  for  the  first  time  laughed,  and 
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beat  her  pretiy  foot  upon  the  ground.  "  Ton  're  mistaken,  Bris- 
coe. He  is  self-sufficient,  arrogant,  tyrannous,  but  not  a  fooL 
He  professes  to  be  your  friend,  —  he  would  be  your  enemy  to- 
morro^v  if  it  served  his  purpose.  He 's  constant  to  nothing  but 
one  thing." 

"What's  that?" 

"  A  love  of  saving  money.  He  hints  to  me  that  he  has  a  nest- 
egg  not  far  off,  which  he  means  to  enjoy  some  day,  — he  does  not 
say  when,  but  I  can  guess.  Of  course  he  tells  me  this  in  con- 
fidence,—  the  secret's  unknown  to  Margery." 

From  some  reason  which  did  not  appear,  the  information  thus 
carelessly  imparted  by  the  girl  seemed  to  excite  the  agent's  keen- 
est curiosity  and  interest 

**  A  time  ago,  when  I  had  to  send  old  Thomhill  three  hundred 
pounds  by  a  certain  day,  I  asked  him  to  lend  me  five  pounds,  and 
he  said  he  had  n't  it  to  spare.  What  little  they  had  —  meaning 
himself  and  Margery  —  was  known  to  her,  and  he  should  not 
dare  to  touch  it  Of  course  I  did  not  ask  her,  —  the  '  dear  young 
master's  friend,'  —  though  I  've  learnt  since  that  there  are  a  few 
pounds  in  the  county  bank." 

**  A  few,  —  a  mere  blind  to  Margery, — he  has  told  me  this  in 
confidence.     He  has  hinted,  too,  that  his  hoard  is  ready  at  a 

minute's  warning,  if ,"  —  she  did  not  close  her  sentence,  but 

added,  with  unmitigated  scorn  of  voice  and  manner,  *'  the  doting 
simpleton,  as  if  /  would  share  —  whom  everybody  is  pleased  to 
call  false  and  heartless  —  the  companionship  of  such  a  man  in 
any  way."  She  beat  again  her  slender  foot  upon  the  ground,  and 
poured  out  these  last  words,  as  she  had  done  all  the  rest,  with  a 
reckless  volubility  as  characteristic  of  her  impulsive  nature  as  of 
utter  contempt  of  the  persons  and  things  of  which  she  spoke.  To 
one  unversed  in  the  profounder  idiosyncrasies  of  human  nature, 
this  woman  would  have  appeared  a  monstrous  combination  of 
faithlessness,  heartlcssness,  and  weak  impulsiveness;  but  even 
here  was  hidden  a  spark  of  the  divine,  — ^  carefully  hidden,  ten- 
derly cherished,  —  the  only  light  upon  her  ocean  of  present  time» 
—  where  all  else  was  wreck  and  desolation  I 

She  had  paused  some  moments,  and  now  she  added,  '*  I  must 
go,  or  Mrs.  Precise  will  be  waiting  tea,  and  Pomp  in  one  of  hia 
atrocious  moods.     If  I  go  upstairs,  what  shall  I  say  ?  " 

The  man  had  been  absorbed  for  some  time  in  a  cogitation  of  his 
own,  from  which  her  question  aroused  him. 

*'  Yes,  go  I  I  must  be  on  to  the  cottage,  to  see  what  she  has  been 
doing.    Tell  the  old  man  that  we  've  been  despenite  busy  at  the 
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pits  and  furnace;   but  that  I'll  be  up   to-morrow    nigbt  at 
latest" 

He  moved  sullenly  and  thoughtfully  away  as  he  spoke,  —  with- 
out a  single  word  of  farewell.  She  did  the  same ;  and  in  their 
profound  indifference  of  each  other,  they  were  strangers  rather 
than  kindred.  Entering  the  house  by  a  door,  opening  into  the 
seryants'  hall,  the  girl  encountered  Margery,  as  she  bore  a  tray 
from  the  large  kitchen  near  at  hand  into  the  housekeeper's  room. 
Already  had  Margery  been  within  it, — roused  up  the  fire,  brought 
the  kettle,  spread  with  much  neatness  the  sundry  delicacies  of  a 
country  meal  of  that  sort ;  and  now,  with  the  tea  prepared,  she 
sat  down.  Pomp,  with  his  leg  .on  a  rest,  for  he  was  inclined  to  be 
gouty,  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  eyed  his  shadowy  wife  with 
harsh  malignity.  Her  ordinary  easy-chair  had  been  given  up  to 
the  girl's  use  ever  since  she  came ;  but  now,  to  show  off  his  power, 
or  gratify  a  passing  whim,  he  bid  his  wife  rise. 

"  Give  her  that  cushion ;  she  don't  sit  soft  enough."  Sarah 
said  she  did,  but  Pomp  must  carry  on  his  whim. 

"You  doii't,  my  dear,  —  this  faded  old  flower  of  mine  would 
set  you  on  a  deal  board  if  she  could.  Hallo !  it  ain't  nice  enough 
yet.  JMargcry,  do  you  hear  me?  Get  her  another  cushion. 
Don't  dawdle,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you !  " 

The  much-enduring  woman  had  already  given  up  the  cushion 
off  her  own  chair,  with  meek  unrepiningness.  Now,  as  mechan- 
ically obedient  as  before,  she  fetched  a  cushion  from  a  distant  sofa, 
and  with  her  own  hand  arranged  it  on  the  girl's  chair. 

This  done,  there  was  a  few  minutes'  peace,  during  which  Pomp 
put  the  top  crusts  of  the  hot  cake  on  to  his  wife's  plate,  and 
heaped  the  soft  buttered  interior  on  to  that  of  the  girl,  with  sick- 
ening epithets  of  "my  love"  and  ** my  dear."  His  conduct  was 
enough  to  arouse  indignation  in  any  honest  breast,  yet  it  excited 
none  in  that  of  the  girl.  There  she  sat,  laughing  and  jesting 
with  the  parasite  opposite  to  her,  as  though  the  wife  were  a  stock 
or  stone.  But  Margery  made  no  show  of  resentment,  but  bore  it. 
Verily,  if  she  had  sinned,  the  cross  she  bore  was  heavy,  —  the 
gall  and  wormwood  rarely  from  her  lips  Yet,  if  this  was  her 
outer  life,  she  had  an  inner  one  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  love  as  well, 
made  all  the  more  intense  by  secrecy,  by  suffering,  by  utter  ab- 
negation of  self ! 

liioting  in  his  ill-will,  Pomp  soon  found  fresh  cause  of  offence. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  Sarah  more  cream  ?  If  I  did  n't  look 
after  you,  you  'd  treat  a  visitor  like  an  African  nigger." 

More  cream  was  given. 
26 
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"  Why  ain't  apricot  jam  got?  " 

"  There  is  but  little  left/'  was  the  meek  reply. 

"  Which  I  suppose,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  "  yon  're  saying 
for  the  dear  young  master,  as  most  other  things  are  saved.  But 
get  it,  I  say." 

"  It 's  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  press." 

"  No  matter.  If  it  was  at  the  top  of  the  chnroh  steeple,  she 
should  have  it  Gome,  I  '11  have  the  girl  treated  handsomely,  or 
you  shall  suffer."  He  rapped  the  woman  across  the  hands  with 
the  handle  of  a  knife,  as  he  spoke ;  and  she,  obedient  and  uncom- 
plaining, rose  at  once.  They  saw  her  get  a  set  of  heavy  steps, 
climb  up,  not  without  danger,  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  press,  — 
bring  down  the  jam,  —  drag  the  steps  away  again,  —  all  tlds  with- 
out an  offer  of  assistance,  or  word  of  comment 

Just  as  the  jam  was  set  upon  the  table,  a  bell  rung. 

"  There,  Sarah,  there's  a  job  for  you,"  said  Pomp,  "  if  master 
asks  after  me,  you  can  say  I  'm  at  tea." 

She  rose  reluctantly, — as  might  be  seen,  —  and,  without  a 
word,  crossed  the  room  to  an  old-fashioned  mirror.  There,  ad- 
justing her  cap  and  collar  with  coquettish  grace,  she  hurried  pres- 
ently away,  ascending  a  wide  well-lighted  staircase,  —  entered  the 
sick  man's  room.  It  was  more  like  a  study  or  parlor  than  an  or- 
dinary bedchamber ;  and  by  the  fire,  in  an  easy-chair,  sat  th^  sick 
man.  Several -dogs  were  crouched  on  the  hearth-rug  at  his  feet, 
and  newspapers  and  writing  materials  were  on  the  table  beside 
him,  but  unemployed  with  these  he  leant  drowsily  in  his  chair, 
unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  girl's  entrance  till  she  spoke. 
Then  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her  with  a  haughty  and 
severe  countenance.  It  could  be  at  no  time  a  pleasant  face,  hand- 
some as  in  youth  and  prime  it  must  have  been ;  but  now  sickness 
and  diseased  thoughts  and  loneliness  gave  to  it  an  expression  of 
severity  and  pride  that  would  have  awed  any  ordinaiy  woman,  bat 
not  so  this  girl. 

'*  I  rang  for  Pomp,"  was  his  haughty  and  laconic  answer. 

**  He  is  at  tea,  sir." 

"  I  will  wait  till  he  can  come." 

At  such  reply  any  servant  would  hsCVe  withdrawn,  but  Sarah 
drew  nearer  to  the  table. 

*  Would  you  not  take  something,  sir  ?    Mrs.  Pomp  is  anxious 
to  learn." 

**  I  will  communicate  my  wishes  to  my  valet" 
.  Then,  as  if  to  close  all  pretext  for  further  conversation,  he  took 
up  a  newspaper,  and  held  it  as  though  to  read ;  still  unbafflcd,  and 
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aftbtedly  serene,  ahe  stayed  to  stir  the  fire,  to  put  on  fresh  coals, 
to  light  the  candles  which  stood  placed  ready  on  a  side  table,  — 
effecting  each  of  these  little  offices  with  an  exquisite  grace,  that 
was  none  the  less  so  for  being  a  wily  act.  At  last,  when  all  pre- 
text for  remaining  ceased,  she  withdrew  to  the  door,  but  there  a 
question  momentarily  stayed  her. 

«<  Has  anything  been  heard  of  Briscoe  ?  " 

<*  He  has  sent  a  message,  sir,  to  say  that  he  will  be  with  you  as 
soon  as  possible.     Sometime  to-morrow,  I  think." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  these  things  shall  be  looked  to.  You  can 
go." 

When  she  had  regained  the  housekeepers  room,  she  found  that 
during  her  brief  absence  the  carrier  who  plied  between  the  railway 
station  and  adjacent  yillages  had  arrived,  bringing  with  him  sun- 
dry portmanteaus  and  travelling  cases.  He  had  been  paid ;  and 
now,  drinking  a  mug  of  ale,  sat  talking  with  Margery ;  whilst 
Pomp,  fully  intent  on  the'newly  arrived  wardrobe,  had  dragged 
the  packages  into  an  adjacent  room,  the  door  of  which  was  left 
ajar,  and  now,  unlocking  and  unfastening  straps,  hurried  to  satisfy 
his  longing  thirst  for  spoil.  His  constantly  reiterated  complaint 
was  "  that  his  p^uisites  growed  less  and  less ; "  and  now,  like  a 
man  who  hurries  to  face  &e  worst  of  fortune,  he  dived  into  the 
packages  with  ludicrous  haste.  From  the  place  where  Sarah  sat 
finishing  her  tea  she  could  see  the  old  valet  at  his  work  of  inspec- 
tion ;  and  at  another  time  his  peaking  bird-like  curiosity  would 
have  been  a  source  of  great  amusement,  but  that  her  attention 
was  now  riveted  by  the  topic  of  conversation  between  Margery 
and  the  old  carrier.  It  related  to  the  Bectory,  its  master,  and  the 
housekeeper. 

"  Mr.  Badnor  is  a  deal  better,  and  coming  home  in  wonderful 
spirits,  so  I  hear/'  said  the  kindly  old  man,  with  whom  the  gentle- 
hearted  parson  was  a  great  favorite ;  **  and  so  he  ought,  for  it 
is  n*t  every  man  who  tuiiis  away  from  a  house  of  ruin,  to  find  it 
right  and  bright  when  he  comes  back  again." 

"  It  is  n't  indeed,"  replied  Margery  with  a  sigh ;  '*  but  Mr. 
Badnor  is  a  good  man,  and  deserves  it  all.  Yes  I  the  change  is 
great,  I  hear." 

"  It  is  indeed.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  boxes  and  goods 
I  've  carted  up  there.  Jordan  the  bailiff  was  kind  enough  to  take 
me  all  over  the  house  and  grounds  the  other  day.  New  floors, 
new  ceilings,  rooms  added.  Mr.  Badnor's  study  used  to  be  a 
nicish  sort  .of  place,  for  I  've  been  in  it;  but  you  should  see  it 
now.     It's  been  mo^  more  to  the  left,  and  opens  into  the  gar« 
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den  tLrough  a  beautiful  greenhouse,  where  he  can  walk  up  aitd 
down  in  wet  weather,  and  friends  come  and  go  without  entering 
the  house." 

The  girl  sat  listening  all  the  time,  —  more  and  more  earnestly. 

"  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad  enough  when  he  is  back  again,"  said 
Margery ;  '*  for  his  preaching  is  a  comfort  to  me,  j^hich  I  sadly 
miss.  I  don't  like  Mr.  Walcot  or  his  curates ;  their  sermons  are 
barren  things  to  poor  scholars  like  me,  and  to  sorrow-laden  hearts 
like  mine.  '  So  I  have  n't  cared  much  to  go  to  church  of  late ;  and, 
indeed,  I  've  had  no  time  since  master's  been  home  and  ill ;  but 
the  first  Sunday  the  dear  gentleman  preaches,  I  shall  be  in  my  old 
place.     I  suppose  you  don't  know  when  that  will  be  ?  " 

"  Sunday  week,  I  should  think ;  that's  the  middle  of  November, 
you  see,  and  he 's  anxious  to  get  home.  Everything  's  nigh  fin- 
ished in  the  house,  and  the  servants  up  there.  Nothing  but  the 
missis  to  be  there  now.     Eh  1  dear,  and  she 's  a  nice  one  I " 

"  So  I  hear  from  all  but  a  few,"  said  Margery,  with  evident 
meaning,  though  her  looks  and  manner  implied  no  special  'intent ; 
"  and  those  are  too  worthless  to  have  their  words  cared  for.  I 
can't  say  myself  that  I  know  much  of  her,  for  I  *ve  only  seen 
her  at  church  a  time-  or  two.  but  I  liked  what  I  saw.  A  real 
lady  in  look  and  manner,  and  a  generous  and  true  one,  I  'm  told /' 

"  Ay,  indeed  !  'Lisha  and  Jordan,  and  Molly,  all  say  that  there 
never  was  her  like.  A  real  lady !  —  for  you  see  me  and  the  Hor- 
ton  Wood  station-master  got  enough  from  a  servant  as  came  in. 
care  of  a  lot  of  nicely  packed  goods  from  Oxford,  —  to  make  it 
pretty  clear — though  I  fancy  he'd  been  guarded  like  to  say  lit^ 
tic  —  that  she  was  the  niece  of  a  learned  Master  of  some  Oxford 
college  or  another,  who  died  a  bit  ago  and  left  her  all  his  fortune. 
She  lived  with  the  old  man  up  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  he 
kept  her  bare  like,  for  he  was  miserly,  —  but  she 's  amends  enough 
now,  in  money  and  farms  and  places  o'  that  kind.  The  man  did 
say  where,  but  I  've  a  bad  head  for  names ;  one  farm,  however, 
was  in  Sussex,  by  the  sea." 

**  Dear  me  1 "  spoke  Margeiy  with  some  surprise ;  •*  but  then  it 
is  only  the  noble  and  generous  who  could  have  come  to  set  right 
such  a  home  of  squalor  as  it  was.** 

"  They  do  say  why  she  did  this  was  because  Mr.  Radnor  was 
once  her  tutor  like.  Now  they  add  that  she  *ll  marry  him.  He 's 
a  bit  old,  to  be  sure ;  but  then,  as  Jordan  always  says,  the  missis 
is  generous  enough  for  anything." 

'*  If  I  may  speak  by  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Radnor's  goodness  to 
others,"  said  Margery,  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  *<  he  is  deserving 
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of  «ac1i  a  wife.    The  worthy  to  the  worthy,  I  say,  and  Qod's  loye 
be  with  them*" 

She  rose,  wiping  her  gentle  tesurs,  for  the  old  man  moved  to  go. 

The  girl  had  heen  listening  all  the  time,— had  risen,  —  had 
beaten  her  airy  foot  npon  the  ground,  —  and  now,  with  oompressed 
lips,  hectic  cheek,  hands  locked  into  each  other,  a  gaze  that  was 
as  fixed  as  though  her  eyes  were  stone,  showed  what  she  felt  and 
suffered. 

As  indiscreet  in  her  show  of  angry  passion  as  in  all  else,  she 
now  pushed  her  chair  back,  swung  herself  across  the  room,  and, 
dashing  the  door  to  behind  her  was  gone. 

The  carrier  looked  after  her. 

**  That  *s  that  woman,  Jack's  girl,  ain't  it  ?  —  why  's  she 
here?" 

<<  I  'm  not  master,"  sighed  Margery. 

"God  pity  thee,  missis!"  said  the  old  man;  <'thou  hast  sor- 
row enough.     But  look  up,  — there  is  a  Father  above  us  alL" 

'•  I  do,  indeed;  for  forgiveness  as  well  as  pity." 

When  he  was  gone,  Margery  began  to  clear  the  table,  but  her 
husband  in  a  wrathful  voice  soon  interrupted  her. 

**  Come  here !  Why  ain't  you  been  attending  to  me  instead  of 
to  that  old  fellow  ?  I  tell  you  what,  you  hag,  you  grow  worse  and 
worse.  Look  here,  —  only  seven  coats,  thirteen  waistcoats,  ten 
pairs  of  trowsers,  a  dozen  and  a-half  of  shirts,  three  wigs,  —  I 
say — as  I've  been  saying  a  good  while  —  that  old  sinner  up- 
stairs ain't  worth  waiting  on.  No  perquisites  nowadays.  What's 
more,  as  Mr.  Greene  says,  he's  coming  to  dotage  and  dressing- 
gowns  pretty  fast" 

'*  Hush,  Pomp  1  for  the  sake  of  common  decency,  hush  I " 

"  You  dare  to  say  that  to. me, " 

He  followed  with  a  blow  from  a  slipper  he  was  holding  in  his 
hand.  She  moved  away,  tremblingly  from  head  to  foot^  as  one  so 
stricken  times  and  oft  before. 

The  wretched  old  tyrant's  further  proceedings  were  stayed  by 
the  violent  ringing  of  bis  master's  bell.  Throwing  down  an  arm- 
ful of  waistcoats,  he  hurried  to  answer  it.  But  in  the  brief  inter- 
val of  time  which  it  took  to  ascend  to  his  master's  room,  a  change, 
like  one  arising  from  a  necromancer's  art,  passed  over  him.  Now 
as  fawning  as  a  dog,  as  supple  as  a  snake,  as  gallant  as  a  French 
dancing-master  of  the  old  school,  he  glided  into  the  room,  and 
thenoe  noiselessly  to  his  master's  chair. 

«  Beg  many  pardons  sir ;  I  was  employed  with  the  carrier,  — 
Haigeiy  did  not  tell  me." 
26* 
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"  I  wish  you  'd  be  bonest  enough  to  bear  your  own  SLns,**  wii0 
the  irritable  answer ;  *'  I  want  to  go  to  bed." 

"Do  you,  sir?  I'm  afraid  you  feel  worse.  Ay,  dear  me,— « 
this  is  real  grief  to  your  attached  seryant" 

And  with  this  Pomp  heaved  so  heavy  a  sigh,  as  to  sound  like 
the  exhaustion  of  a  blacksmith's  pair  of  bellows.  He  then,  in  a 
state  of  potent  grief,  as  was  evinced  by  snuffles,  sighs,  and  wails, 
wheeled  a  small  iron  bedstead  from  a  distant  part  of  the  room 
nearer  the  fire,  and  assisted  his  master  thereinto.  Daring  this 
process  not  a  word  passed  between  master  and  servant ;  but  as  the 
old  man  lay  down  he  said :  — 

'*  Pomp,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  Briscoe." 

The  valet,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did  not  know  what  to 
think.  He  never  set  sail  in  this  region  with  remark  or  answer 
to  question,  till  he  saw  which  way  the  wind  veered. 

•♦  I  know  there  are  those,"  continued  Mr.  Thornhill,  "  who 
would  have  guarded  me  long  ago  against  his  plausibility;  but 
I  turned  a  deaf  car  to  what  they  said.  Now,  however,  I  begin 
to  think  that  their  insinuations  were  not  without  foundation. 
This  evasion  of  all  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  colliery,  and 
indeed  of  the  property  in  general,  is  to  say  the  least,  singular ; 
whilst  the  difficulty  he  makes  in  attending  to  my  slightest  pecun- 
iary call  is  certainly  a  fact  for  grave  suspicion." 

Pomp's  answer  was  in  unison,  —  "It  certainly  is,  sir." 

Yet,  till  recently,  and  till  he  began  to  know  definitively  what 
the  Squire  as  yet  only  slightly  suspected,  he  had  aided,  even  if 
indirectly,  this  rascal  to  extend  his  power,  because  hoping  thereby 
to  secure  advantage  to  himself. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  determinately,  "  there  shall  soon  be 
an  end  to  doubt  Let  Greene  demur  as  he  will,  I  will  see 
the  deputation  of  colliers  in  the  coming  week,  —  that  is  to  say, 
if,-" 

The  sentence  was  broken  here,  and  a  looking-glass  called  for. 

Pomp  brought  a  hand-mirror  of  strong  magnifying  power  to  the 
bed,  and  held  it  before  his  master's  face.  The  paralytic  stroke 
from  which  the  old  man  had  recently  suffered  had  more  or  less 
smitten  his  right  side,  face,  arm,  and  leg,  but  no  part  so  conspic- 
uously as  his  face.  It  had  passed  upwards  through  the  right  juw 
with  withering  power,  contorting  the  nerves  and  flesh  into  deform- 
ity ;  and  though  in  the  tim^  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
stroke  fell,  and  through  the  remedies  applied,  the  effects  were  less 
conspicuous  than  at  first,  still  enough  contortion  of  tlie  right  javr 
remained  to  be  a  source  of  grave  annoyance  to  him  who  had  hith- 
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erto  made  selfish  worship  of  his  personal  appearanee,  and  striven 
to  erase  the  effects  of  old  age  by  all  the  aids  of  art.  Partly  from 
this  reason,  therefore,  and  partly  through  the  persuasion  of  Briscoe| 
in  the  two  interviews  he  had  with  him  since  his  return  home,  Mr. 
Thomhill  had  as  yet  refused  to  see  a  deputation  of  his  colliers,  or 
indeed  any  one  except  his  surgeon ;  but  now,  incensed  and  anxious, 
his  purpose  changed. 

**  I  think.  Pomp,  the  twist  on  this  side  the  mouth  is  less  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  less,"  replied  Pomp,  drawing  back  with  a  stoop 
to  contemplate  the  reflection  of  his  master's  mouth  in  the  mirror, 
as  a  painter  at  his  easel  an  effect  in  his  picture,  —  **  wonderfully 
less !  nearly  gone  1 " 

"  No,  Pomp,  —  no,  not  gone,  but  modified  ;  and  I  think  if  the 
men  are  kept  t»  the  left  of  me,  and  not  brought  too  near,  the  defect 
may  pass  unobserved."  ^ 

**  Quite  .so,  sir;  and' if,  sir,  I  just  aid  the  pallor  of  the  cheek 
slightly, — just  slightly,  why — "  and  Pomp  rubbed  his  hands 
and  chuckled,  as  though  it  were  best  not  to  even  whisper  the 
lighter  mysteries  of  his  valet's  art. 

"  As  you  please.  Pomp,"  smiled  the  Squire ;  "  though  if  I 
could  sit  the  saddle,  I  'd  soon  have  healthy  looks  again ;  but  with 
wig,  teeth,  and  a  loose  coat,  why " 

"  Wig,  sir ! "  returned  Pomp,  confidentially,  "  now,  do  you  really 
think,  sir,  that  any  one  in  the  lot  we  possess  is  quite  the  thing? 
Suppose,  now,  we  were  to  send  up  to  Truefitt  for — " 

"  Truefitt  I  "  interrupted  the  Squire,  a  little  angrily,  —  '*  why, 
two  of  the  wigs  are  perfectly  new,  —  one  has  never  been  worn." 

Pomp  drew  in  the  feeler  put  forth  for  prey. 

*•  Beg  pardon,  sir,  —  beg  pardon.  I  have  not  yet  unpacked, 
-and  60  am  ignorant  Of  course,  sir,  the  wig  you  mention  will  do 
beautifully ;  the  coat  I  *11  see  to ;  but  you  're  exhausted,  sir,  —  lie 
down  I " 

He  was  indeed  exhausted,  —  looking  more  like  one  ready  for 
the  grave  than  for  tricking  forth  in  absurdities  alike  irreverent  to 
age.  as  to  the  solemn  spot  on  which  he  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Eternal  Ocean.  But  solemn  things  had  never  taught  this  heart- 
less, selfish  man  I 

Pomp  covered  him  up,  gave  him  his  medicine,  and  by-and- 
by  brought  him  wine  and  arrowroot,  which  he  could  not  touch 
but  only  asked  to  be  left  undisturbed,  so  that  he  might  try 
and  sleep. 

Intent  upon  his  own  business,  the  valet  retired  t«)  take  fresh  in- 
spection of  the  new-come  wardrobe  till  supper-time.     After  this* 
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whioh  be  took  in  sulky  ailenoe,  he  smoked  his  customary  ppo  and 
went  to  bed,  leaving  to  Margery  the  drudgeiy  of  clearing  away 
and  seeing  to  the  ss^ety  of  the  house.  But  she,  poor  sovQ !  was 
well  content  It  was  her  only  time  for  peace,  for  self-commu- 
nion, for  prayer  I  When  all  was  done,  she  renewed  her  fire^ 
swept  her  hearth,  —  sat  down,  —  stillness  and  solitude  were  to 
her  the  sanctities  which  made  her  otherwise  most  weary  life 
endurable. 

Of  the  girl  they  saw  nothing  further  that  night,  and  neither 
sought  nor  made  inquiry  after  her.  They  were  now  both  so  ac- 
customed to  her  temper  and  wayward  proceedings,  as  to  be  sur- 
prised by  neither;  and  presuming  that  she  was  shut  up  in  the 
room  which  had  been  assigned  to  her,  and  wherein  she  passed  a 
good  deal  of  her  time,  or  that  she  was  gone  out  upon  some  errand 
of  her  own,  her  absence  excited  no  surprise.' 

At  a  late  hour  Margeiy  went  up  to  bed.  'As  was  her  habit;  the 
last  thing  she  stepped  lightly  into  her  master's  room  to  see  if  he 
needed  anything  ;  for  though  Pomp  usually  waited  upon  him,  and 
his  manner  to  her,  generally  speaking,  was  reserved  and  distant* 
still  hers  was  the  watchful  ear  and  eye  which  ministered  indirectly 
to  his  many  needs.  She  found  him  turning  wearily  in  his  bed, 
weak,  feverish,  and  very  ill. 

'<  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Margery,"  he  said,  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  kindness  in  his  voice  and  words.  "  I  've  been  listening 
for  your  coming  upstairs  for  a  long  time.  The  hours  are  very 
weary  when  we  are  ill." 

"  They  are  indeed,  sir.  Can  I  get  you  anything,  —  shall  I  call 
Pomp,  sir ?" 

"  No,  no !  Margery.  Sit  down.  Stir  the  fire.  I  am  drowsy, 
though  I  cannot  sleep:  with  some  one  near  me  I  may  perhaps 
do  so." 

She  obeyed  him.  She  shaded,  with  a  little  screen,  the  bright 
light  of  the  newly  stirred  fire  from  his  face :  still  he  turned  and 
turned,  and  moaned  heavily. 

*'  Sitting  up  so  far  into  the  night,  Margery,  do  not  you  find  the 
hours  weary  ?  "  spoke  Mr.  Thomhill,  presently. 

•*I  should,  indeed,"  she  said,  with  changed  utterance,  **for,  as 
you  know,  I  have  sinned,  —  though  long  repented  of,  —  though 
long  suffered  for,  —  but  that,  seeking  pity  and  forgiveness  from 
above,  I  forget  all  else.  I  read  and  pray,  and  gather  thence  a 
comfort  which  the  world  cannot  take  away.  These  hours  are  never 
weary,  —  they  are  almost  the  only  happy  ones  I  have." 

Mr.  Thomhill  made  no  immediate  reply ;  only  turned  agaia 
heavily  and  wearily  on  his  bed.     At  last  he  spoke  again. 
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'Bead  to  me  a  little,  Margery ;  though  I  fear  that,  unlike  jou, 
I  am  no  contrite  sinner.  But  read  a  little, —  a  chapter  or  a 
psalm,  —  it  will  lull,  if  it  does  no  more. 

In  her  simple  faith,  —  in  her  earnest  helief  that  .that  which 
afforded  her  divine  consolation  would  do  the  same  to  the  still 
9el&sh  and  impenitent  man,  she  stepped  gently  from  the  room. 
She  had  left  a  light  burning  on  a  table  in  the  gallery,  and,  taking 
this,  she  was  about  to  go  downstairs  to  fetch  her  Bible,  when  some 
other  intent  crossed  her  brain.  She  immediately  retraced  her 
steps  along  the  gallery  to  a  distant  chamber-door,  took  from  her 
pocket  a  bright  key,  enclosed  in  a  little  bag  or  case,  and  with 
this  entered  the  room,  with  a  footfall  so  light  and  reverent,  as 
to  be  as  one  approaching  the  dead,  or  the  cradle  of  a  sleeping 
child. 

The  room  was  a  large  bed-chamber,  —  the  bed  curtainless,  the 
bedding  enclosed  in  careful  wrappers.  All  else  was  almost  as 
though  it  had  been  used  yesterday,  with  the  addition  of  many 
things  brought  hither  from  drawing-room  and  summer  parlor.  A 
harp,  a  music-stool,  a  frame  of  needlework,  a  favorite  chair,  a 
footstool,  a  work-table,  rare  china,  pictures  and  easel,  and  count- 
less other  things  and  niceties  for  a  lady's  use.  The  articles  which 
more  especially  belonged  to  the  room  seemed  as  though  only  left 
yesterday.  The  toilet  was  almost  as  daintily  arranged :  on  the 
floor  stood  slippers  and  shoes ;  on  the  chairs  were  cast  riding-hat, 
wh^p,  dressing-gown,  gloves.  No  dust  had  accumulated,  —  no 
moth  rioted.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  Margery  attended  to  this 
room  with  patient  care,  with  loving  faith. 

As  so  she  did  ;  for  it  was  to  her  in  her  deep  penitence  a  sanc- 
tuary, a  holy  of  holies.  Here  she  felt  that  she  came  into  the 
presence  of  her  dead  mistress,  —  the  mistress  against  whom  she 
had  sinned,  —  the  mistress  whose  confidence  and  warm  affection 
she  had  so  heartlessly  betrayed.  And  she  came  as  a  conscious 
sinner  treads  sacred  ground. 

Bom  and  bred  in  Mrs.  ThomhilVs  native  village,  —  a  pupil  in 
her  school,  —  Margery  had  accompanied  the  gentle  lady  on  her 
marriage  as  maid  to  Mainstone.  For  a  long  time  she  was  faithful 
and  innocent ;  but  at  last  the  insidious  arts  of  her  master  pre- 
vailed. Tor  months  before  Mrs.  Thornhiirs  death  she  was  his^ 
mistress  ;  and  leaving  the  bcd:jide  of  the  sick  lady,  or  the  t;radle 
of  his  son,  met  the  husband  and  the  father  in  the  shadows  of  the 
surrounding  woods.  To  her  mistress  she  was  Judas,  betraying 
with  a  kiss.  But  retribution  soon  came.  In  a  month  after  Mrs. 
Thornhiirs  death  she  was  as  much  an  object  of  indifference  as  be- 
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fore  of  desixe.  She  was  dismissed  with  a  small  grataity ;  bather 
reeall  was  soon  necessitated.  The  little  son  whom  she  had  nnreed, 
whom  she  loved  with  passionate  tenderness  —  separation  from 
whom  had  heen  as  death  itself —  pined  after  her,  —  refused  all 
tenderness  of  others ;  so  a  compromise  was  made.  She  was  re- 
called; and  to  give  her  a  place  in  the  household,  —  to  smooth 
appearances,  —  to  hide  the  past,  —  Pomp,  at  a  hint,  and  with  a 
douceur  from  his  master,  repeated  an  offer  he  had  previously 
made.  Much  as  she  disliked  the  man,  well  as  she  knew  he  was  a 
tyrant,  and  suspected  him  to  be  a  knave,  —  she  accepted  him, 
rather  than  be  separated  from  the  child.  From  this  hour  of  her 
marriage  her  life  had  been  one  long  redemption.  Deeply  con- 
scious of  her  errors,  willing  to  atone,  faithful  to  her  brutal  hus- 
band, inexpressibly  loving  and  watchful  over  the  child  intrusted 
to  her  care,  dutiful  and  trusty  to  him  who  was  now  in  all  honor 
her  master,  her  life  from  day  to  day  was  a  noble  expiation  of  the 
past  Merciless  to  herself  in  her  ruthless  self-subjection,  seeking 
neither  pity  nor  pardon  from  her  own  self-love,  —  willing  to  make 
her  expiation  life-long,  if  need  there  were, — she  accepted  the 
bitterness  of  her  lot  unrepiningly,  and  bowed  in  submission  to  the 
base  tyranny  to  which  she  was  a  slave. 

Her  services  in  Mr.  Thomhiirs  household  had  been  those  of 
gieat  utility.  She  knew  the  secrets  of  the  past,  —  she  could  gov- 
ern indirectly  present  things.  Intelligent  and  painstaking,  she 
was  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  a  wife.  Indeed,  she  had  effe<^  a 
solemn  service  that  no  other  woman  could.  She  had  kept  pure  the 
daily  life  of  his  child.  By  her,  more  than  by  all  other  things, 
Ellis  Thomhill  was  made  the  man  he  was. 

None  but  a  gifted  mind  could  estimate  this  love,  or  the  unex- 
pected channels  of  her  deep  penitence.  Everything  which  might  be 
useful  to  Ellis  was  preserved,  —  everything  which  had  belonged  to 
his  mother  was  sacred.  She  it  was  who  had  removed  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill's  little  personal  property  to  the  room  just  mentioned,  —  the 
room  in  which  the  poor  lady  died.  This  room  no  worthless  foot 
had  ever  entered.  Margery  had  guarded  its  precincts  with  somor 
thing  approaching  ferocity.  She  dusted  it,  —  she  took  care  of  it; 
in  more  solemn  moments,  when  crushed  by  insult  and  cruelty,  she 
came  here  and  humbly  asked  to  let  the  cup  be  taken  from  her  lips. 
For  the  rest,  it  never  should  be  opened  till  her  dear  young  master 
brought  home  a  wife  as  tender  and  as  spotless  as  the  one  who  had 
been  its  occupant  so  long  before.  Then  its  door  should  stand 
wide,  and  life  give  place  to  death  I 

Taking  some  littie  book  of  devotion  off  a  table  near  the  bed. 
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Uaigery  idocked  her  sanctaary  and  returned  to  lier  maBter'g  room. 
Here  she  sat  down,  holding  the  hook  hj  the  candle,  he  watching 
her  acutely  as  she  did  so.  Just  as  she  was  opening  it,  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  seemed  to  recognixe  it,  and,  putting  forth  his  hand,  todc  it 
As  he  turned  its  leaves,  some  withered  flowers  fell  out, — blossoms 
gathered  many  springs  before.  He  replaced  them  with  a  reverent 
and  tender  hand,  and  his  changed  utterance  gave  some  sign  that 
his  feelings  were  a  little  stirred. 

*'  Poor  Lucy,  —  poor  Lucy  I  "  he  said,  as  he  gave  back  the 
book ;  *'  she  was  a  good  and  gentle  lady,  and  I  should  have  been 
happier  now,  perhaps,  had  I  acted  more  in  honor  towards  her.  At 
times  the  thought  smites  me  like  a  sharpened  sword.  Ay,  well, 
we've  all,  I  suppose,  some  ghost  of  the  past  to  tread  upon  our 
heels  I  Bead  a  little,  Margery,  —  read  in  a  low  voice,  —  it  ^^ 
soothe  and  lull  me.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  been  thus  so 
careful  of  what  belonged  to  your  mistress." 

As  he  bid  her,  she  read,  —  but  more  moved  than  he  was,  her 
tears  fell  down  as  she  read  on.  At  last  he  slept.  She  then  re- 
newed the  fire,  stole  softly  forth,  replaced  the  book,  and  went  to 
bed. 

The  last  up,  she  was  the  first  to  rise.  Poor  drudge  as  she  was* 
she  had  all  the  household  work  to  do,  as  well  as  her  tyrant's  break- 
fiast  to  prepare  by  an  early  hour.  Yet  she  did  not  repine.  She 
went  about  with  a  quick  foot,  lighting  the  kitchen  fire,  unbarring 
the  shutters,  and  going  from  time  to  time  into  a  little  china  closet, 
the  window  of  which  looked  towards  the  woods.  £y-and-by  she 
went  to  see  how  Mr.  Thomhill  was,  and  found  him  quietly  sleep- 
ing. She  made  his  fire,  returned  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  so  to 
the  closet  again. 

Her  patience  was  presently  rewarded.  Just  as  the  sun  stole 
forth  and  lay  obliquely  on  the  woods,  the  servant  in  the  gray  suit 
stood  by  the  window.     She  opened  it  gently. 

"  Master  looks  better  this  morning,  and  is  still  asleep,"  she 
said. 

Then  in  turn  she  asked  questions. 

"  Tes ;  the  dear  little  lady  is  happy  enough,  you  may  be  sure ; 
but  she  must  go  to-morrow." 

«  Poor  darling  I  I  suppose  so ;  and  the  dear  young  master,  how 
ishe?" 

There  was  but  a  hurried  and  whispered  answer,  for  Pomp  could 
be  heard  coming  down  the  back  stairs;  in  a  minute  more  he  called 
out:— 
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"  Margery,  where  are  you  ?  Come,  be  quick  I  — bro3  the  ham, 
—  boil  the  eggs,  and " 

She  had  to  obey,  —  but  as  she  went  forth  through  the  door,  the 
Bun  streamed  down  upon  her :  her  hopes  were  in  the  future,  — 
her  heart  was  glad  I 
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BTSOKB    THl     SECOND. 

At  the  rear  of  his  lai^gest  smithy,  Bichard  Wenlock  had  a  litUo 
den  or  coanting-honse,  wherein  he  kept  his  ledgers,  paid  wages, 
and  transacted  all  the  ordinary  husiness  of  his  trade.  Here  he 
was  sitting,  on  a  cold  November  morniog,  the  pages  of  figures  be- 
fore him  bat  dimly  visible  in  as  much  of  the  foggy  yellowish  light 
as  could  struggle  through  the  grimy  little  window,  when  a  door  at 
his  back  suddenly  opening,  the  intense  glare  of  the  adjacent  smithy 
fire  illumined  the  room. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  bare-armed  smith,  coming  forward, 
"  the  men  that  are  going  up  to  Mainstone,  to  speak  to  Squire 
Thomhill,  be  here,  and  would  like  to  see  you." 

"How  many?" 

"  There 's  twenty,  sir." 

"  Let  four  come  in,  Sam,  —  the  room  will  hold  no  more." 

Four  poor  fellows  plodded  in,  their  faces  reddened  by  the  chill 
mist  which  hung  over  everything  outdoors.  They  were  depressed 
and  haggard-looking,  —  not  even  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  mas- 
ter for  whom  they  wrought  had  given  cheeriness  to  their  looks. 
He  that  was  to  be  spokesman  wore  a  coat,  —  a  poor  tattered  gar- 
ment, —  the  rest  the  short  smock-frock  habitual  to  the  collier.  A 
little  of  eveiyday  grime  had  been  washed  from  their  hands  and 
faces ;  their  rough  hair  had  been  a  little  smoothed,  —  this  was  all 
of  holiday  appearance  they  had.  Wenlock  rose,  stood  by  the  little 
fire-place,  bis  kindly,  steadfast  gase  being  a  welcome  in  itself; 
and  he  stood  there  in  his  great  stature,  his  manly  presence,  his 
Tiflible-shining  intellect,  a  king  who  touched  their  souls.  They 
feared,  yet  loved,  the  man ;  he  was  no  master  of  theirs,  but  they 
had  had  much  evidence  that  he  was  wise,  and  wisdom  is  the  elec- 
tric chain  which  binds  man  to  brother  man. 

"  Well,  friends,"  be  said,  with  his  loud,  cheery  voice,  **  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you ;  though,  if  you  even  succeed  in  seeing  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  I  fear  any  great  result.  Were  he  the  sort  of  man  to  listen 
27 
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to  yont  plea  with  patient  caie,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that  tha 
grievanoe  yon  complain  of  would  scaicely  exist  Still,  some  good 
may  arise,  —  I  sincerely  hope  it  wilL  If  no  other  advantage  be 
gained,  it  may  be  one, — that  you  oonfront  Briscoe  £&ce  to  face 
with  Mr.  ThomhilL" 

«  That 's  what  we  think,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman ;  "  for  it  ain't 
by  Ben's  own  deed  we  see  the  maister  at  aJl,  —  he  'd  put  it  off,  as 
he 's  done  times  and  oft  before,  but  it 's  the  maister's  own  will  this 
time.  Mr.  Greene,  the  doctor,  brought  his  message  to  us,  named 
the  day,  and  said  he  wam't  to  be  put  off  by  any  one.  From  what 
we  hear,  Mr.  Thomhill  begins  to  think  tilings  be  going  wrong. 
Up  to  a  bit  ago,  Ben  kept  his  payments  to  the  Squire  pretty  well, 
let  what  else  Ml  behind ;  but  this  be  'ant  so  now.  We  hear  he  *a 
been  harrying  about  the  country  to  make  up  three  hunder^  pounds 
the  maister's  wanting,  but  he  oan't  Then  yo  see,  sir,  the  canal 
folks  ha'  stopped  bringing  up  lime ;  so  if  tiiere  ain't  a  change 
pretty  soon,  the  furnace  blast  must  go,  and  that  ain't  bin  out  now 
for  two-and-twenty  year.  What 's  worse,  sir,  he 's  back  with  many 
on  us,  —  and  that,  yo  know,  sir,  bespeaks  bare  backs  and  hungry 
bellica" 

*'  I  really  cannot  think,  much  as  I  know  of  these  matters,"  said 
Bichard,  earnestly,  '*  how  such  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about.  Mr.  ThomhiU's  own  expenses  have,  through  a  series  o' 
years,  been  large,  I  am  aware,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
otherwise  wrongly  spent ;  but  still,  the  pits  are  amongst  the  best 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Mainstone  estate  large  and  pro- 
ductive." 

"  It  may  be  a  puzzler  to  thee,  sir,  who  be  an  honest  men ;  but 
folks,  o'  late,  ha'  bin  a  puttin'  one  bit  o'  knowledge  to  another, 
and  so,  yo  see,  ha'  got  it  pretty  clear  o'  their  heads.  Why,  Ben 
borrowed  a  deal,  —  and  at  a  sight  more  interest  than  the  Squire  ever 
know'd  of,  —  to  fight  that  there  trial  with  Joel  Breere.  Then,  yo 
see,  he  spec'lated  in  railways,  thinkin',  I  s'pose,  to  make  a  fortin', 
and  got  com'd  on  when  the  smash  o'  some  on  'em  came.  Then 
there  's  bin  that  fine  house  o'  hisn's,  and  the  new  butty-shop,  and 
many  other  evil  ways  o'  spendin'  money  as  don't  belong  to  him. 
But  one  thing 's  clearer  than  all  th'  rest  He  now  don't  seem  to 
care  how  soon  ruin  come,  so  t'a  be  wide  enough  to  take  in  all  o' 
them  as  '11  have  to  suffer.  There  wur  a  time  when,  grind  as  he 
might,  he  seemed  to  like  keepin'  things  pretty  straight,  but  now 
ta  'be  diff 'rent  It  bo  said,  —  I  don't  know  how  true  ta  'be,  — 
that  he 's  found  out  a  somethin',  or  maybe  he 's  aiming  at  the 
young  maister's  rights, — the  Lord  knows  I  " 
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'*  Hal  "  spoke  Biohard,  quickly,  "  what  is  it  lie 's  stapeoted  of 
kaowiDg?" 

'*  I  canna  say,  sir ;  he  rides  about  a  deal,  and  in  old  Betty 
Jack's  time  it  wur  to  Mainstoue  Bectory,  but  no'  o'  late  he  's  been 
seen  about  the  old  Abbey  and  Street  End  House.  One  o'  my  Lord 
Duke's  pit  folks,  —  as  has  a  brother  a  keeper,  — tell'd  us  he  goes 
into  th'  woods  as  though  to  look  for  timber;  but  the  Squire's  old 
park — as  you  well  know,  sir  —  ha'  trees  as  fine  as  any  about  St 
John'a" 

"  Certainly,"  spoke  Wenlock,  lightly,  and  with  an  evident  view 
of  changing  the  topic ;  "  but  to  speculate  upon  this  man's  motives 
is  loss  of  time.  b*rom  certain  points  where  business  may  lead 
him,  his  way  through  the  woods  is  the  nearest  to  the  halL" 

**1  dont  know,  sir,  —  I  don't  know  much  about  them  parts. 
Leastways,  he's  lure  enough  to  go  there,  besides  the  Squire,  with 
the  old  missis  hard  by,  and  that  girl  of  his  at  the  hall. 

'*  What  girl  ?  "  asked  Wenlock,  with  great  surprise. 

"  Did  n't  you  know  sir,  that  lass  of  his  by  old  Missis  Jack.  She 
wur  a  deal  up  at  the  Bectoiy  at  one  time,  for  the  old  woman 
minded  her  to  be  a  lady  and  tiie  parson's  wife  ;  but  it  did  n't  do, 
— the  parson  were  proof  agin  her  wiles.  Briscoe  sent  her  away 
to  a  good  sort  o'  place,  but  she  went  off  and  did  badly.  After 
that  she  wur  about  Welton,  and  then  at  Halliford  with  Doctor 
Qreene.  Now,  she 's  at  the  hall  as  a  servant  to  the  Squire,  the 
old  val-let  said ;  but  she  'd  be  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
Maigery,  I  'd  say,  wi'  her  fine  dress  and  pert  manners.  She 
wur  as  saucy  to  us  the  day  we  went  as  though  we  was  dirt  beneath 
her  shoes." 

Wenlock  was  greatly  moved  by  this  latter  information ;  for  he 
was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  pure  morals,  —  even  to  ascet- 
icism. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  sternly,  "  that  they  are  dealing  in  this 
way  with  the  stricken  man,  — desecrating  his  house  and  his  last 
days  with  an  associate  of  this  sort  ?  It  is  absolutely  sickening, 
if  only  in  regard  to  his  name  and  the  honor  of  his  son.  Pomp 
has  always  been  vile,  but  from  Margery  I  expected  better  things." 

"  Poor  thing,  she 's  nought  i'  the  house,  as  you  mun  know,  sir; 
and  Pomp,  it  is  said,  treats  her  dreadfuL  But  now  we  're  talking 
o'  this  gaL  Morgan's  a  word  to  say  to  yo,  sir."  The  spokesman 
lifted  up  his  finger,  and  one  of  the  smock-frocked  colliers  came 
forwards.  He  touched  his  forelock  respectfully,  said  something 
about  **  axing  pardon,"  and,  lifting  up  his  frock,  produced  a  can-' 
vas  bag,  and  from  it  the  piece  of  shawl  fringe  which  Wenlock  had 
given  to  him  on  that  night  of  return  from  Welton. 
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*'  Speaking  o'  this  lass,  eir,"  he  said,  "  what  ha'  com'd  to  hear- 
ing at  Garter's  shop,  and  this  not  longer  ago  than  a  day  or  so 
loike,  fixes  that  there  biss'niss  o'  the  stone-Uirowing  on  her  or 
the  old  missis  as  wur  ousted  oat  o'  Mainstone  Bectory.  The 
shawl  wur  one  sold  at  Carter's  shop  to  Betty  Jack,  bat  the  missis's 
sister  as  sold  it  to  the  old  woman  wur  away  in  a  distant  sheer  see- 
ing some  folk  o'  her'n»  and  wur  n't  back  till  a  bit  ago.  Bht  di- 
rectly soever  they  ax'd  her,  she  know'd  the  fringe,  and  recollected 
selling  the  shawl,  and  that  it  wur  the  only  one  on  its  sort  Car « 
ter's  folks  &ver  had.  They  know'd  it  the  better  fur  its  being  ow'd 
fur  a  migrtty  long  toime,  and  wur  paid  for  at  last  by  Briscoe ; 
more  nor  tbisn's,  my  missis  ax'd  some  Wclton  folks,  and*  they  'd 
seen  this  Sally  Jack  in't  mony  toimes." 

^  As  was  evident  by  his  compressed  lips  and  stem  countenance, 
Wenlock  was  much  moved  by  what  he  thus  heard  ;  but  he  said 
simply,  and  as  though  to  himself  rather  than  to  others,  *<>  And  tUs 
girl  they  have  got  at  Mainstone  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  sir,  and  the  sooner  she  wur  got  shut  on  the  better  for  all 
consamed,"  interrupted  the  spokesman ;  for  though  yo  see,  mr, 
seeing  all  the  trouble  yo  took  at  the  toime,  it  might  be  hard  to  fix 
this  matter  on  her  more  than  on  a  t'other  body,  still  she  nor  those 
belonging  to  her  be  good  'uns,  and  good  they  ain't  likely  to  do  to 
them  they  coome  anoigh." 

Perhaps  Wenlock  thought  so,  for  his  looks  expressed  anxiety* 
and  his  manner  was  abstracted.  Bousing  himself,  however,  by  an 
apparent  effort,  when  his  car  rather  than  his  comprehension  told 
him  that  the  men  stood  silent,  he  said,  sedately : — 

*'  Well,  now  as  to  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand ;  speak  as 
quietly  and  as  concisely  as  you  can  when  you  see  Mr.  Thomhill. 
Bemember  that  he  is  still  ill, — that  he  is  an  old  man,  —  that  he 
is  a  master  whom  you,  and  your  fathers  before  you,  long  served, 
and  still  serve  ;  and  recollect  that  he  is  father  to  the  young  master 
you  so  much  love,  and  who  will  be  to  you,  one  day,  —  and,  per- 
haps, not  a  very  distant  one,  —  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  worthy  em* 
ployer  of  your  labor.  Let  these  remembrances  lead  you  to  bear 
patiently  with  the  old  man's  haughtiness  or  impatience.  But  be- 
yond this,  do  not  go.  Becollect,  you  are  men  speaking  to  a  man, 
and  there  most  be  nothing  abject  in  your  words  and  manner.  He 
gives  you  work,  you  your  service  in  return  ;  the  matter  is  simply 
one  of  exchange  of  benefit  and  commodity.  If  Briscoe  is  present^ 
care  nothing  for  his  frowns  or  threats.  Tell  the  Squire  frankly 
and  fearlessly  what  are  the  grievances  you  suffer  under,  -^  wages 
lower  than  in  the  sunounding  pits,  irregular  pay,  and  the  tyranny 
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of  being  forced  into  the  public-house  and  bntty-shop,  and  the 
ndseiy  and  poverty  this  tyranny  involves.  Be  carefnl  when  yon 
speak  of  Mr.  Ellis  Thomhill.  Tell  the  Squire  simply  that  the 
men,  one  and  all,  —  famace-men  as  well  as  pitmen, — defiire  a 
new  agent,  and  would  be  content  under  the  rale  of  Mr.  Ellis 
Thomhill,  were  he  recalled  home,  and  placed  at  your  head.  But 
say  no  more  than  this.  As  you  well  know,  the  Squire  is  at  en- 
mity with  his  son,  —  for  the  son  strove  to  check  the  father's  vices, 
and  the  &ther  is  uuforgiving.  He  might,  were  the  breach  widened 
between  them,  put  in  force  a  threat  he  has  made  to  cut  off  the 
entail  of  his  estate  from  his  son  and  his  son's  heirs,  —  and  this 
in  favor  of  Briscoe.  There  is  therefore,  need,  as  you  .^e,  for  cau- 
tion ;  for  the  good  and  innocent  might  unjustly  suffer." 

The  men,  one  and  all,  said  they  knew  thia  Then,  thanking 
Bichard  Wenlock  for  his  kindness,  they  went  their  way,  promising 
to  leave  word,  on  their  return,  as  to  the  result  of  their  interview 
with  Mr<  ThornhilL 

For  some  time  after  they  had  left  him,  Wenlock  stood  in  medi- 
tation by  his  little  office  fire,  his  face  half  buried  in  his  hand,  his 
elbow  resting  on  the  tiny  mantel-shelf  When  this  was  at  an  end, 
he  closed  his  ledgers,  went  out  amongst  his  men,  and  thence  into 
the  house.  He  found  his  old  Aunt  knitting  by  the  pleasant 
kitchen  window,  and  Joan  cooking  the  dinner,  which  was  always 
partaken  of  at  twelve  o'clock. 

"I  want  a  clean  shirt,"  he  said,  tersely, — for  his  thoughts 
were  far  away. 

"  Bless  the  lad  I"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as,  utterly  aston- 
ished, she  cast  down  her  knitting  on  the  window-sill,  '*  thou 
hast  had  one  this  week,  what  more  would'st  thou  have  ?  In  my 
young  time  working  folks  did  n't  need  even  that."  But  he  had 
moved  away,  and,  not  answering  her,  she  guessed  his  abstracted 
mood.  She  rose  at  once,  fumbled  for  her  keys,  and  began  to 
follow  him. 

"Dick,"  she  said  again, — this  time  more  tenderly,  — "why 
be'st  thou  going  at  this  hour  ?  There  be  a  sparerib  at  the  fire, 
and  apple  dumpling  and  greens  i'  th'  pot.  It  sorely  frets  me^  lad, 
when  thou  miss'st  a  comfort  or  a  meal." 

He  turned  his  face  round  as  she  said  this,  and  gave  her  a  look 
that  was  worth  worlds  to  her  fond  motherly  heart  **  Never  mind 
for  once,  I  shall  eat  a  better  dinner  with  tCee  another  day.  Now 
I  can't  stay,  —  some  business  of  moment  requires  my  care." 

Withput  another  word,  she  followed  him  up  stairs,  laid  out  his 
best  suit,  his  best  neck-tie,  and  then  went  down  to  air  his  snowy 
27* 
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diirt  As  flbe  toiled  her  way,  oraMilce,  back  again,  Ae  mutftered 
to  herself,  "Getting  above  me,  — eh?  I  see,  knowing  grander 
folks  tiian  I  ever  knew.  Ay,  Dick,-— thou  mustn't  foiget  the 
old  heart  that  lovest  thee  so  well." 

When  she  had  laid  the  shirt  on  the  bed,  she  drew  near  him  and  . 
said  softly, — 

*'  Thy  head 's  getting  high,  as  it  well  deserves,  Diok ;  for  all« 
for  and  wide,  say  much  o'  ^y  wise  strong  head  and  honest  hand ; 
and  that  both  together  will  make  a  man  of  thee  yet  But  thou 
must  n't  foiget  her  who  has  loved  thee  so  long  and  so  well,  though 
she  be  nought  more  than  a  orippled  old  woman.  Lay  my  h^ 
low,  Dick,  before  thy  days  o'  pride,  if  it  brings  with  it  a  bit  o* 
shame  that  I  am  what  I  am.  I  can  bear  to  be  thought  lowly.  I 
can  ^ve  place  to  ethers  in  thy  heart,— but  not,  my  lad,  to  be 
utterly  forgotten." 

Old,  and  comparatively  obtuse  as  she  was,  she,  as  well  as  others 
who  saw  this  man  from  day  to  day,  could  not  be  blind  to  the  change 
that  was  being  wrought  in  him.  Profoundly  silent,  as  he  always  was 
less  cheerful  than  formerly,  they  could  yet  detect  that  in  manner, 
and  voioe,  and  language,  and  look,  some  influence  was  at  work 
that  was  fitting  him  for  a  social  condition  higher  than  their  own, 
-—as  his  mind  before  this  had  been  raised  from  out  the  depths  of 
the  ignorance  which  surrounded  it,  by  a  self-cultuie  and  industiy 
which  never  flagged. 

**  Forget  thee,  never  I "  he  said,  with  moved  voice,  and  in  her 
own  quaint  way  of  speech,  **  I  should  be  less  than  a  man  if  I  did 
thai  Thou  fed'st  me  and  sheltered  me,  when  nought  else  would 
have  done  so ;  and  thou  may  rest  content  that  my  debt  to  thee 
will  be  none  the  less  remembered,  because  it  is  no  more  in  my 
power,  than  in  that  of  any  other  mortal  man,  to  wipe  off  debts 
like  these." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  reverently  on  her  head,  and 
pressed  his  lips  there  ;  and  she,  knowing  him  for  no  other  than  a 
little  child,  kissed  him  tenderly  and  went  her  way.  In  her  heart 
she  was  content;  he  would  rise,  and  she  would  look  on, — be 
patient  in  her  humility,  and  love  him  as  she  had  always  loved. 

When  he  was  dressed  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  had  mean- 
while been  brought  ready  saddled  to  the  door  and  rode  off,  the 
thick  mist  still  making  the  day  one  of  damp  and  gloom. 

Pursuing  their  way  to  Mainstone,  the  colliers  reached  the  hall 
a  little  befbro  noon.  Mr.  Thomhill  had  had  but  an  indifferent 
night,  and  was  not  yet  downstairs,  but  Briscoe  was  come  and 
waited  in  the  libraiy.    Maigery  therefore  invited  the  poor  fellows 
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wAo  the  aervantB*  hall,  where^  maoh  against  Pomp's  molinatioiir 
she  bad  lighted  a  fire.  This  now  glow^  brightly  on  the  wainscot 
walls,  gave  as  it  weie  a  sort  of  welcome  to  ^em,  and  otherwiae  by 
its  cheeriness  lifted  off  somewhat  the  depression  which  weighed 
them  down.  For  they  were  all  more  or  less  depressed.  Few  or 
none  of  them  had  broken  their  fast  that  day,  —  most  of  them  had 
left  hnngiy  children  and  squalid  homes,' — they  had  come  far 
through  a  chill  mist,  which  wetted  like  rain,  and  their  errand, 
thoogh  necessitated,  was  distasteful.  They  were  uncertain  what 
view  Mr.  Thornhill  might  take  of  their  complaints,  —  they  were 
quite  sure  that  Briscoe  would  vehemently  and  coarsely  oppose  all 
tiieir  demands,  even  if  he  did  not  tell  them  they  lied ;  and  if  his 
power  were  no  less  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  there  was  little 
chance  that  they  would  be  even  heard  to  the  end.  Still,  they  felt 
their  cause  was  a  just  one,  —  that,  deputed  by  hundreds,  they 
must  not  shrink  from  their  task  because  it  was  unpleasant ;  and 
though  they  would  have  rather  had  to  meet  their  master  on  a  sub- 
ject less  distasteful  than  one  involving  complaints  of  many  kindS) 
still  they  took  courage  from  what  Wenloek  had  said,  — that  they 
were  men  meeting  a  man,  and  that  the  relation  between  theok* 
selves  and  Mr.  Thornhill  was  not  that  of  submission  and  patron- 
age, but  one  of  reciprocal  benefit. 

Margery's  charity  towards  them  gave  this  courage  life.  She 
spread  a  cloth  upon  the  long  oaken  table,  set  beef  boiled  and  roast 
thereon,  with  mustard  and  a  due  supplement  of  bread,  and  allot- 
ted to  each  man  a  pint  of  mulled  beer.  She  did  all  this  at  much 
peril  to  herself;  for  Pomp  waged  war  against  what  he  called  Mar- 
gery's ** silly  tenderness."  This  tenderness  was  his  by  rights; 
he  had  bought  it  when  he  married  her,  and  her  duty  was  to  serve, 
wait,  and  be  his  slave. 

His  ministrations  were,  however,  on  this  occasion  so  all-absorb- 
ing and  important  as  to  keep  him  employed  upstairs  the  whole 
morning.  It  was  not  till  his  master  had  come  feebly  down  stairs 
to  the  library,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  had  been  duly  seated  in  his 
arm-chair,  his  back  to  the  light,  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  crimson 
curtain,  that  he  had  a  moment's  leisure  to  hurry  off  and  make  his 
observationa  But  Margery  had  by  this  time  cleared  away  all 
signs  of  the  poor  feast;  and  now,  as  he  stealthily  opened  the 
door  of  the  servants'  hall,  peeped  round  it  and  then  crept  in, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  cat  about  to  seize  a  mouse,  the 
poor  fellows  sat  patiently  waiting  for  their  summons  te  the  presence 
of  their  master. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  sniffing  his  nose  and  spying  about  in 
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6T6T7  direction,  for  be  had  bis  Bpeotaoles  on ;  *'  you  none  of  yon 
look  as  if  you  bad  mncb  cause  to  make  complaints  to  Mr.  Thom- 
bilL  Fat  and  healthy,  I  declare ;  collier  work  must  be  the  best 
trade  going.  But  I  suppose  Mrs.  Pomp  has  been  treating  yoo,  the 
witch,  —  she 's  always  being  foolish  in  some  way  or  another." 

"  We've  had  a  little  summut»"  was  the  concise  answer  of  the 
spokesman. 

''  Summut!  —  I  suppose  so,"  he  repeated,  mockingly. 

Saying  this,  be  took  no  further- notice  of  the  men ;  but  resum- 
ing hia  stealthy  tread,  left  the  room  and  repaired  to  the  kitchen, 
which  was  hard  by.  Here  Margery,  enshrouded  in  her  cook's 
apron,  was  busy  in  the  preparation  of  divers  dainty  dishes ;  as, 
were  the  Squire  well  enough,  he  and  Briscoe  would  dine  together 
that  day,  a  usual  custom  when  the  agent  transacted  business  at 
the  hall.  His  salutation  was  a  vicious  gripe  of  the  arm,  as  she 
stood  at  the  dresser  rolling  paste. 

♦•  You  *ve  been  giving  those  fellows  beef  and  beer,  have  you  ?  " 
he  said;  "  I  told  you  not,  — you  're  always  disobeying  me." 

"  They  were  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry,"  she  replied,  as.  with 
flushed  face,  she  endured  the  pain  he  was  inflicting. 

*'  And  so  are  hundreds  of  others  in  the  world,  without  having 
a  tender  Margery  by  to  aid  them.  I  tell  you  what,  you  faded 
loveliness,  I  married  you  to  wait  on  me,  and  no  one  else,  particu* 
larly  as  my  dear  Margery  so  loves  her  husband !  Oh,  oh  I  What's 
these  things  for?^" 

'*  For  dinner,  —  Briscoe  dines  here." 

'*  Not  with  the  old  man,  —  he  '11  not  be  well  enough  ;  he 's  in 
a  strange  way  this  morning,  —  not  like  himself.  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  this  folly  of  seeing  these  men  does  n't  do  for  him  al- 
together ;  and  as  for  the  plague  of  dressing  the  old  sinner,  if  he 
goes  on  this  way,  and  no  perquisites' coming  in,  —  nothing  but  a  few 
old  coats  and  a  wig  or  two,  —  why,  why,  I  must  be  compelled  to 
leave  him  find  my  sweet  Margery  sdtogether,  —  the  last  dear  crea- 
ture would  be  80  soriy,  wouldn't  she? — grieve  so  much, — be 
such  a  weeping  widow  ?  " 

He  said  this  with  the  bitterest  irony  of  voice  and  manner ;  but 
Margery  replied  not,  —  only  bowed  her  head,  as  one  who  stood 
victim  before  a  sacrificial  altar  might  do. 

Finding  that  she  pursued  her  usual  meek  discreetness,  —  a  dis- 
creetness founded  on  a  penitence  so  lovely  and  so  pure  as  to  have 
won  the  love  and  pity  of  any  man  less  fool  and  knave  than  this 
was,  — he  began  peeping,  in  his  jackdaw  fashion,  into  the  ~ 
and  platters  which  stood  upon  the  dresser. 
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*•  What  '6  this  for?  "  he  asked,  as  he  laid  his  finger  on  a  basin 
in  which  stood  a  quantity  of  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth. 

"For  an  omelet" 

'* Omelet  1  who's  to  eat  it?  The  old  sinner '11  not  toudi  it; 
and  as  for  Briscoe,  you  may  set  cold  beef  before  him  if  you  like, 

—  his  day  of  luck 's  over ;  no  more  dinners  with  the  Squire  for 
him.  You  should  have  seen  the  old  man's  look  when  he  entered 
the  libraiy.  He  scarcely  spoke ;  and  when  he  got  into  his  chair^ 
he  asked  at  once  to  see  the  accounts  and  papers." 

**  If,  then,  this  man  is  n't  what  he  used  to  be  with  master,  —  if 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  opened  his  eyes  at  last,  why  do  you 
harbor  the  daughter  here  ?  Mr.  Thornhill  told  me  never  to  let 
her  enter  his  room  again—-." 

"  He  has  his  whims,  you  jade,  as  I  have  nune,"  he  fiercely  in- 
terrupted ;  and  she  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  I  please,  —  'spec- 
ially as  you  are  so  very  fond  of  her.  Master  said  nothing  about 
her  leaving  the  house  ;  he  fancies  that  she 's  a  nice  help  to  you, 

—  oh  I  oh  I  —  he  does  n't  think  how  jealous  Margeiy  is  I " 

"I  'm  not  jealous,  Pomp,"  she  said  firmly ;  "  but  I  think  about 
a  decent  house  and  the  dear  young  master.  If  Mr.  Thornhill 
should  be  taken  worse,  Mr,  Ellis  would  be  sent  for,  and  would 
come  whether  his  father  liked  it  or  not ;  and  what  would  he  say 
to  these  proceedings?  Sarah's  no  friend  of  yours,  —  no  more 
than  she 's  of  mine,  — as,  perhaps  to  your  cost,  you  '11  find.  •  Bris- 
coe never  comes  here  but  she  's  with  him,  and " 

"  What  of  that  ?  She  loves  him  as  much  as  you  love  me,  —  oh  t 
oh  I  —  and  that 's  immensely,  —  is  n't  it,  my  tender  Margeiy  ?  " 

She  made  no  reply,  but  resumed  the  duties  he  had  interrupted. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood  eyeing  her  in  his  queer,  jackdaw 
fashion,  and  then  he  said,  — 

"  Well,  in  a  few  days  she 's  going,  when  some  bird  has  built  a 
little  nest  for  her.  She  don't  want  to  stay,  —  not  she ;  but  there 's 
no  home  for  her  with  the  old  woman  at  the  cottage ;  and,  till  she 's 
got  one,  she  shan't  be  driven  from  here,  —  look  as  you  like,  or  say 
what  you  will,  or  carry  what  tale  yon  please  to  Mr.  Thornhill  or  his 
son.  You  jade,  you,  —  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  don't  behave  well 
to  her  I  '11  treat  you  worse  than  I  've  ever  done.  Now  I  as  master 
won't  cat  the  omelet^  and  Briscoe  shan't,  fry  it  for  me,  and  quickly, 
too.  Put  it,  with  the  cold  tongue,  bread,  and  a  pint  bottle  of. 
sherry,  on  a  tray,  and  bring  it  into  the  room.  I'  m  fatigued  after 
dressing  the  old  sinner,  and  intend  to  lunch  there  with  my  frienl, 
Miss  Briscoe."  He  laid  much  emphasis  on  these  latter  words» 
laughed  in  his  low,  gibing,  conooited  way,  and  left  the  kitchen. 
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Margeiy  obeyed  quickly  and  conscientiously.  She  carried  the 
luncheon  in  her  own  dainty  fashion  into  the  housekeeper's  room, 
where  sat  her  husband  by  the  fire,  nursing  a  favorite  spaniel, 
whilst  opposite  to  him,  in  her  (Margery's)  chair,  lolled  the  girl, 
in  her  ordinary  indolent  fashion.  They  were  talking  together  in 
a  low  voice ;  but  upon  what  topic  Margeiy  did  not  hear.  She 
spread  the  luncheon, —  of  which  her  husband  did  not  even  ask  her 
to  partake,  —  and  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen,  where  many  duties 
called  her.  Here  she  was  for  a  long  time  occupied,  —  the  clock 
ticking  on  in  dull  monotony,  —  its  hands  passing  from  one  hour 
to  another.  Once  or  twice  in  this  interval  Margery  stepped  into 
ihe  servants'  hall,  to  assure  the  poor  fellows  who  patiendy  waited 
there  that  Mr.  Thomhill  could  not  now  be  very  long  before  he 
rang  to  see  thcmi  —  an  intimation  they  received  with  patient  faith. 
Once,  in  passing  to  a  distant  storeroom,  she  could  just  &intly 
hear  Mr.  Thomhiirs  voice  raised  in  angry  rebuke,  and  then,  at 
last,  the  librazy  bell  was  rung.  It  must  have  remained  unan- 
swered ;  for,  after  a  considerable  pause,  it  was  rung  again,  and 
then  a  third  time,  violently.  Startled,  and  wondering  why  her 
husband,  whose  duty  it  was,  had  not  attended  to  it,  Margery  hur- 
ried to  the  adjacent  room.  No  I  he  had  not  heard  it,  —  he  did 
not  even  hear  his  wife  open  the  door  quickly,  or  pause  upon  its 
threshold ;  but  flushed  with  the  wine  he  had  drunk,  and  lost  in 
some  topic  of  conversation,  was  deaf  to  his  master's  summons. 
They  had  lunched, — for  the  girl  had  resumed  her  seat  by  the 
fire ;  but  Pomp  still  sat  at  the  table. 

«  Well  I  after  all,  I  don't  believe  a  bit  about  it,"  she  laughed 
in  her  nonchalant  way,  and  as  though  talking  for  talking  sake, 
rather  than  from  any  interest  she  felt  in  the  man  i>r  in  what  he 
said.  Indeed,  her  utter  contempt  for  him  was  obvious ;  even 
whilst,  in  her  worthless  love  of  admiration,  she  encouraged  the 
mockery  of  his  addresses,  and  even  whilst  she  talked  so  flippantly 
and  so  glibly,  a  deep  reader  of  the  human  heart  would  have  de- 
tected that  her  real  thoughts  were  far  otherwise  employed,  and 
that  all  human  hope  was  to  her  alike  a  sunken  and  a  brok^ 
wreck. 

**Ah!  you  want  to  get  my  little  secret  from  me, — do  you, 
deaiy  ?  "  croaked  Pomp,  half  wishing,  as  it  seemed,  to  tell  some- 
thing that  lay  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  was  yet  retained  by 
his  cunning  and  cautiousness. 

'*  Not  I,  —  it  is  nothing  at  all :  you  brag,  that 's  all,  and  I  can 
believe  it  or  not '' 

**  But  it  shall  be  much  to  you,  deaiy,"  croaked  Pomp  again. 
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thifltime  whifrperinglj ;  "it's  no  boast     See,  this  is  the  little 
key  wfaioh'Uiilocks  the  golden  joy." 

So  saying,  he  drew  a  small  dumpy  key  from  beneath  his  waist- 
coat,  where  it  hnng  attached  to  a  piece  of  ribbon. 

"Pooh I — the  key  of  your  master's  best  wig-box,  Pomp,— 
fiel" 

"  But  a  wig-box  may " 

"  Pomp,"  interrupted  Margery,  who,  in  the  brief  moment  she 
had  stood  with  the  open  door  in  her  hand,  had  listened  wonder- 
ingly  to  this  scrap  of  conversation,  "  do  you  not  hear  the  library 
bell  ?  —  it  has  been  rung  repeatedly." 

He  started  to  his  feet,  looked  anxiously  at  his  wife,  replaced 
the  key,  and  hurried  from  the  room.  Margery,  expressing  by 
utter  silence  her  disapproval  of  what  she  had  beheld,  began  clear- 
ing the  littered  table.  Without  once  offering  to  aid  her,  the  girl 
withdrew  to  her  customary  window,  and  there,  beating  her  fingers 
airily  on  the  window-sill,  seemed  alike  careless  whether  she  pro- 
yoked  the  patient  creature's  good  or  evil  will. 

Some  toast-and- water  had  been  rung  for ;  and  when  Pomp  had 
carried  this  in,  and  his  master  seemed  somewhat  recovered  from 
the  deep  fit  of  anger  to  which  it  was  plain  to  see  he  had  been 
moved,  the  men  were  sent  for  and  ushered  in.  They  came  one  by 
one,  and  when  they  had  made  their  humble  obeisance  they  ranged 
themselves  in  dbuble  file. 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  and  the  gloom  of  the  November 
day  had  deepened  into  something  like  premature  night.  In  spite 
of  the  size  of  the  room,  the  height  of  the  windows,  the  light  of 
the  large  fire,  the  shadows  which  lay  athwart  most  things  gave 
singular  effect  to  the  whole  scene.  Partly  in  the  shadows  sat  the 
old  man, — not  old  now,  so  far  as  a  distant  prospect  of  him  went, 
but  rejuvenized  by  his  valet's  art  to  an  age  nearer  forty  than 
seventy ;  and  still  more  in  the  gloom  sat  Briscoe,  —  his  features 
ocoasionally  strongly  lighted  up  as  the  flames  on  the  hearth  re- 
sewed  their  brilliancy.  A  part  of  his  ordinary  garb  had  been 
discarded,  for  he  wore  a  rusty  black  coat  in  place  of  his  velveteen 
one,  —  but  otherwise  he  looked  the  same  vulgar,  besotted,  coarse 
fellow.  His  squat  features,  begrimed,  bloated,  and  expressive 
more  of  cunning  than  intelligence,  had  lost  their  ordinary  good- 
me-fellow  air.  His  lips  were  compressed,  his  ruddy  color  paled 
by  the  intense  passion  which  had  moved  him ;  and  he  now  sat,  his 
arms  on  the  table,  with  his  gaze  turned  towards  the  door  and  those 
that  entered.  His  intent  might  be  that  of  intimidation,  for  the 
mingled  passions  of  hate  and  fear  which  glared  in  his  eyes  were 
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those  more  of  a  bmte  than  a  man ;  but  if  so,  the  pnrpoee  ivai 
lost.  The  men  did  not  look  at  him, —did  not  seem  e^en  to  see 
him  at  firsts  though  they  must  have  been  aware  that  he  was  there ; 
they  had  but  one  object  in  view,  —  to  see  and  hear  the  masfcer 
whom  they  served. 

"  Well,  my  men,"  said  Mr.  Thomhill,  in  quite  a  cheery  voice, 
for  one  who  had  been  so  ill,  *<  I  am  glad  to  see  yon.  I  would  have 
done  this  before,  but  that  I  have  b^n  very  ill;  I  am  better  now, 
and  wish  to  listen  to  the  complaints  you  have  to  make  to  me. 
Speak  fearlessly,  and  take  your  time." 

**  God  bless  yo,  maister,  —  Grod  love  yo,  sir  I "  was  the  earoest 
response. 

The  spokesman  then  stepped  forward,  and,  careless  of  Briscoe, 
who  tried  to  frown  him  dowu,  entered  at  once  upon  the  subject  of 
the  wrongs  under  which  Mr.  Thomhiirs  pitmen,  foigemen,  and 
fumacemen  suffered.  For  one  who  was  wholly  uneducated,  he 
spoke  forcibly  and  succinctly.  Sometimes  questioned  by  Mr. 
Thomhill,  at  others  appealing  to  his  fellow-men  around  him,  he 
made  evident  to  the  astonished  gentleman  the  abominable  system 
of  mismanagement  under  which  his  people  and  estate  alike 
suffered.  As  wrong  after  wrong  was  declared, — as  one  source 
after  another  of  misery  was  revealed, — as  each  revelation  became 
darker  than  the  one  preceding  it,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
agent's  demeanor.  At  first  he  simply  threatened  and  denied; 
when  this  proved  useless,  his  rage  became  unbounded.  He  started 
to  his  feet,  shook  his  clenched  hands,  and  vowed  the  bitterest 
veugeance. 

**  Sit  down  I "  said  Mr.  Thomhill,  haughtily,  at  last,  "  or  leave 
the  room.  The  men  tell  a  very  straighSorward  tale,  and  I  only 
fear  that  it  is  too  trae,  and  that  you  have  miserably  betrayed  the 
trust  I  have  reposed  in  you.  Sit  down,  sir !  I  will  have  neither 
bad  language  nor  brutal  conduct  in  my  presence  I " 

The  ra£ian  was  cowed,  and  presently  sat  down. 

'*  Now,  my  men,"  said  Mr.  Thomhill,  <*  having  made  your  com- 
plaints, what  remains  ?  Your  grievances  shall  have  a  remedy,  be 
BUTe»" 

'*Qrod  bless  yo,  maisterl  —  thank  yo,  maisterl — we  know'd 
that  if  we  came  face  to  face  with  yo,  we  should  have  justice." 
I^hen,  diffidently,  *'  There 's  one  thing  more  we'd  loike  to  say." 

**  Speak  out  I  —  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  Well,  maister,  we'  d  loike  to  have  the  youug  Squire  a  bit 
about  us.  He  wur  a  likely  young  gentleman,  and,  Lord  love  yo, 
nr,  got  into  our  veiy  hearts  when  he  com'd  among  ns,  as  he  wor 
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used  to  do  a  deal  on  Us  little  pownj.  He'd  ooome  bto  oar  poor 
places,  talk  to  the  missis  and  the  children ;  and  when  our  hearts 
war  sore  down  with  snch  troubles  as  afflict  poor  folks,  he  'd  take 
this  way  or  the  t'other  to  lift  'em  np.  He  be  a  mon,  sir,  now,  and 
we  be  thinking  that  war  he  by  things  'd  go  straighter  loike.  We 
don't  need  that  he  should  do  aught  demeaning  a  gentleman ;  but 
he '  d  look  a  bit  about  him,  and  it  be  better  maybe  for  thee  and 
for  ourselves." 

Hitherto  they  had  won  the  ear  of  their  haughty  master ;  he  had 
listened  with  patience,  and  let  pass,  with  silent  contempt,  the  flimsy 
denials  and  the  base  allegations  of  Briscoe ;  but  this  kindly  de- 
sire, so  simply  expressed  as  it  was,  acted  as  a  perfect  check  upon 
his  further  condescension.  He  was  greatly  moved,  as  Ihcy  could 
see ;  he  tried  to  conceal  his  agitation,  but  in  vain ;  and  when  at 
last  he  had  passed  his  tremulous  hand  across  his  face,  he  turned 
the  latter  towards  them,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  deep  anger,  — 

«'  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Ellis  Thomhill  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  business  that  brought  you  here.  In  my  lifetime  at  least 
he  '11  not  be  at  Mainstone  ;  we  're  at  variance;  for  fathers  do  not 
like  to  stand  as  children  for  reproof  before  their  sons." 

"  Qod  love  yo,  maister,"  they  said  hurriedly,  one  and  all ;  "  we 
didna'  mean  to  give  thee  offence,  —  we  love  th'  lad,  and  wo  thought 
we  could  na'  be  wrong  in  speaking  of  him  to  his  fayther." 

Mr.  Thomhill  had  slowly  risen  whilst  they  spoke  these  words, 
and  now  he  leant  trembling  with  his  hands  upon  the  table. 

"  I  tell  you,  —  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  stutteringly,  "  that  my  son 
shall  — shall " 

"  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  say  what  was  harsh  or  cruel  of  his 
son ;  for  he  staggered,  swayed  forward,  and  fell  senseless  with  his 
face  upon  the  table.     It  was  his  second  paralytic  stroke. 

Quicker  than  Briscoe — who  sat  opposite — the  colliers'  spokes- 
man harried  forward,  and  raised  the  old  man  in  his  arms ;  whilst 
others,  opening  the  door,  called  loudly  for  aid.  Their  call  brought 
Pomp  and  Margeiy. 

•'  Put  him  down,  I  say,"  said  Briscoe,  hurrying  round  the  table, 
*—  "  put  him  down ;  if  you  had  n't  come  here,  yoa  lying  knaves, 
this  would  n't  have  happened.  It  shall  be  the  worse  for  you  all, 
you  '11  see."  • 

But  the  collier  stood  unmoved,  till  Pomp  relieved  him  of  his 
burden^ 

And  what  a  ghastly  burden  it  was  as  it  lay  in  the  valet's  arms, 
'lontorted  and  death-like  I  As  though  it  had  been  scathed  by  light- 
ning his  already  stricken  side  was  now  rendered  perfectly  useless; 
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and  the  tbroes  of  the  old  man,  as  he  gasped  for  breath,  were  awfiil 
to  behold.  In  the  ^ort  made  to  render  him  assistance,  by  nnty- 
ing  his  cravat  and  loosening  his  coat,  his  wig  fell  off  and  exposed 
his  bald  head  and  few  gray  hairs.  When  it  was  found  farther 
necessary  to  relieve  him  of  his  false  teeth,  the  whole  shiun  of  af- 
fected youth,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  his  toilet,  were  exposed 
to  view,  and  he  lay  before  the  eyes  of  all,  — a  stricken,  aged  man. 

"  We  must  get  him  upstairs,*'  said  Pomp,  '*  and  lose  no  time  in 
sending  for  the  doctor.  Greene  said  he  must  be  bled  if  a  second 
stroke  took  him.  Some  of  you  run  into  the  yard,  and  tell  Jones 
to  saddle  the  mare,  and  ride  on  and  meet  the  doctor.  It 's  nigh 
his  hour  for  coming.  Others  of  you  help  me  to  carry  the  mastei^ 
upstairs." 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  men  obeyed ;  but  Briscoe  was  not  of 
the  number.  He  began  gathering  together,  with  the  air  of  a  mas- 
ter, the  accounts  and  papers  scattered  about  the  table ;  and  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Thomhill  had  been  carried  up  stairs,  he  advanced  to 
the  men  who  lingered  by  the  door. 

'*  Gome,'*  he  said,  as  he  raised  his  arm  with  an  air  of  ooarao 
authority,  —  '<  get  out  with  you  1  This  is  no  kennel  for  dogs  liko 
you.  I  'm  master  now,  and  you  shall  find  this  the  worst  day*8 
work  you  ever  wrought" 

"  Shall  we  "  they  muttered,  as  they  stood  immovable. 

**  Ay !  move  on  1 " 

But  as  they  gave  no  signs  of  doing  so,  the  agent  raised  his 
hand,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  spokesman's  face.  It  told  with 
>  cruel  effect ;  for  the  blood  spurted  forth  from  his  nose  and  mouth 
on  to  the  smock-frocks  and  faces  of  those  around  him.  Like  a 
buU-dog  roused  from  its  lair,  more  than  one  of  the  exasperated 
men  moved  forward  to  grasp  the  ruffian  by  his  throat,— but  the 
stricken  man  restrained  them. 

'*  Don't  thee  touch  him  I  this  be  the  maister  s  house,  and  the 
maister's  ill.    Let  us  go,  —we  '11  ha'  our  day  yet" 

Sullenly  they  complied,  for  their  hearts  burnt  within  them  to 
take  vengeance,  for  this  and  many  a  foregone  wrong ;  but  they 
had  promised  Wenlock  to  curb  their  angry  feelings,  and  be  obo> 
dient  to  their  leader.  So  they  went  forth  to  the  courtyard  behind 
*the  house,  and  waited  for  their  fellows.  These  soon  came,  and 
not  long  after  they  heard  the  doctor  ride  up  to  the  hall-door. 
Thither  they  hurried. 

"  We  're  moighty  sony  about  this  mishap  of  the  Squire's,"  thcj 
said  feelingly,  **  varry  sorry ;  but  he  put  hisself  out  about  the 
voung  maister.  If  we  wait  a  bit,  will  yo  tell  us,  sir,  how  it  be 
Likely  to  go  wi*  him  ?  "  . 
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The  dootor  nodded  assent  and  harried  in.  But  ihej  waited  a 
long  time  in  the  cold  and  drizzle  of  the  November  day,  —  indeed, 
till  night  had  quite  8et  in,  during  which  long  interval  old  Jones* 
a  laborer  who^worked  about  the  stables  and  in  the  grounds,  had 
been  posted  off  to  Welton  for  further  medical  aid.  At  last  Mr. 
Greene  came  down. 

**  Mr.  Thomhill  is  veiy  bad  indeed,"  he  said ;  ''but  better  than 
he  was  previously  to  being  bled.  He  may  recover  both  his  senses 
and  his  power  of  speech  in  a  degree,  but  the  use  of  one  side  is 
gone  entirely  forever.  Hencefor^  he  can  be  nothing  but  a  per- 
fectly helpless  man." 

"God  pity  him  I     Qtod  love  himl"  they  said  tenderly,  as 
though  speaking  of  one  indissolubly  connected  with  themselves. 
*    **  Yes,  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  I  warned  him  against  to-day  and 
its  possible  excitement  in  vain.     However,  this  event  may  prove 
of  value  to  yourselves,  — we  shall  see." 

«•  We  hope  so,"  they  murmured. 

Then  sorrowfully  they  said  good  night  to  the  surgeon,  who  re- 
turned to  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  plodded  on  their  dreaiy 
way  homeward,  more  stricken  and  anxious  than  when  they  had 
trodden  the  same  at  noon. 

Till  the  colliers  had  thus  departed,  Briscoe  remained  at  the  halL 
Whilst  Margery  was  safely  occupied  upstairs  in  the  chamber  of 
her  master,  he,  for  some  reason  or  another,  went  prying  about  the 
house  with  impertinent  curiosity';  but  as  soon  as  she  returned  to 
the  kitchen  for  a  permanence,  he  ordered  dinner,  —  had  it  brought 
to  him  in  the  library ;  and  whilst  partaking  of  it,  and  a  choice 
bottle  of  wine,  which  he  himself  had  gone  and  fetched  from  the 
oellar,  he  held  a  lengthened  conference  with  his  daughter.  What 
was  its  subject  no  one  knew,  —  as  they  sat  alone ;  but  it  ended  in 
anger,  as  their  conferences  always  did.  With  coarse  oaths  and 
clamor  he  left  the  house,  went  forth  to  the  stable,  —  saddled  his 
horse,  and  rode  away. 

He  had  not  been  gone  long  before  Pomp  was  newly  summoned 
upstairs.  He  found  the  surgeon  seated  by  Mr.  Thomhiirs  bed, 
looking  at  his  watch,  and  with  a  renewed  expression  of  anxiety 
marked  in  his  face. 

**  It  is  nine  o'clock.  Pomp ;  and  as  old  Jones  is  not  yet  back,  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  morning  before  the  other  surgeons  come,  — for 
there  is  much  sickness  just  now  in  and  about  Welton.  In  this 
case,  —  and  as  there  seems  a  change  for  the  worse  in  Mr.  Thom- 
hill, —  I  must  have  some  medicine  from  my  surgery  at  Halliford. 
Can  you  ride  over  ?  ** 
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Pomp's  oountenanoe  fell,  — he  did  not  like  riding ;  the  ni^ 
was  one  of  wind  and  rain,  — yet  he  could  not  well  say  nay. 

"  I  '11  go  down  and  see,  sir,  who 's  about,"  he  said,  evasively. 

*'  Better  go  yourself,  Pomp,"  said  the  surgeon ;  <<  my  assistant 
may  not  be  at  home,  — nobody,  perhaps,  but  William,  the  groom} 
hut  if  I  write  full  directions  you  can  bring  me  two  bottles  off  tho 
Burgeiy  shelves." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  he  replied  doggedly,  and  he  lefl  the  room. 

A  thought  Ikad  occurred  to  him,  and  he  hastened  to  put  it  in 
force. 

Assuring  himself  that  Margery  was  safe  in  the  kitchen,  he  crept 
his  way  to  the  libraiy,  where  he  knew  Sarah  to  be.  He  found  it 
full  of  shadows,  for  the  candles  were  sinking  in  the  sockets  of  thof 
candlesticks,  and  the  fire  burnt  low;  but  totally  heedless  of 
either,  and  unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  valet*s  entrance,  the 
girl  sat  on  a  footstool  by  the  hearth,  — her  elbows  on  her  kneea» 
and  her  head  buried  in  her  hands. 

**  Deary,"  said  Pomp,  whisperingly,  — for  such  was  his  epithet, 
whether  Margery  was  by  or  not ;  '*  did  you  not  say  something  to 
me  the  other  day  about  wanting  to  go  to  Halliford?  " 

These  words  must  have  b^n  in  some  sense  an  echo  of  her 
thoughts ;  for  she  started  to  her  feet,  turned  her  tear- wet  pallid 
face  towards  the  old  man,  and  answered  eagerly,  almost  wildly,  — 

**  Yes, — yes  I  —  I  want  to  go,  —  must  go, — before  next  week  I 
If  Mr.  Greene  wants  medicine  I'll  ride  for  it,  —  no  one  knows 
the  surgery  better  than  I." 

<*  Yes,  he  needs  physic,  and  me  to  go  for  it ;  but  I  can't,  — - 
I  should  have  the  rheumatics  for  months  if  I  did.  You  can  ride 
the  old  chaise-horse,  —  you  know  the  way,  and  can  take  no  harm." 

"  Not  I ;  nothing  could  suit  me  better  than  to  go.  Petch  the 
directions ;  say  nothing  to  Greene  that  I  'm  going,  or  am  even 
here.     He  does  n't  know,  does  he  ?  " 

*<  No,  he  thinks  you  went  when  the  Squire  spoke  to  him  about 
you,  and  Margery  dare  say  nothing." 

"  Well,  go,"  she  said,  rapidly  and  authoritatively,  as  though  a 
world's  business  was  now  upon  her  hands ;  '*  fetch  the  paper,  and 
I  '11  be  ready  as  soon." 

She  stayed  for  nothing ;  but  going  forth  to  a  cloak-room  in  the 
hall,  pinned  a  carriage-rug  around  her,  shrouded  herself  in  one  of 
the  Squire's  warm  overcoats,  went  to  the  stable,  threw  a  side- 
saddle on  the  horse,  and,  bringing  it  to  the  door,  was  ready  when 
Pomp  returned.  Scarcely  staying  to  speak  a  word,  she  rode 
xapidly  away,  regardless  alike  of  wind  and  rain,  leaving  Pomp 
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tmaied  at  lier  oool  detenoiBfttion,  as  well  as  foil  of  wonder  at  tho 
mystery  of  her  purpose  and  her  bearing,  the  latter  so  unlike  her 
ordinary  indolent  and  reckless  apathy. 

After  warning  Margeiy  to  ke^p  silenoe,  the  valet  crept  to  bed ; 
and  when,  at  midnight,  she  came  up  from  her  vigils  in  her  master's 
chamber  to  awake  Mm,  and  say  that  some  one  had  just  ridden  into 
the  courtyard,  he  dressed,  and  went  down.    There  he  found  the 

£'  rl,  safe,  but  drenched  to  the  skin.  Scarcely  speaking  a  word, 
e  delivered  the  medicine  into  his  hand ;  and  then,  reticent  and 
almost  fiercely,  she  snatched  the  light  from  his  hand,  and  went 
her  way  to  her  chamber. 

For  a  week  or  ten  days  from  this  date  things  went  on  much  the 
,same.  Various  surgeons  came  to  and  fro,  and  a  physician  was 
summoned  from  the  county  town.  Through  their  skill,  and  the 
unremitting  attention  of  Mr.  Greene,  whose  conduct  was  above  all 
praise,  the  Squire's  life  was  placed  out  of  immediate  danger, 
though  he  still  remained  ill,  and  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  uncon* 
sciousness*  Margery  was,  as  usual,  a  most  efficient  nurse ;  and  such 
few  words  as  the  old  man  spoke  were  chiefly  in  request  that  she 
would  sit  beside,  or  read  to  him.  Taking  advantage  of  this  show 
of  preference,  both  she,  as  well  as  Mr.  Greene,  asked  for  pennies 
fiion  to  send  for  his  sun ;  but  this  request  was  so  angrily  and  pe- 
remptorily negatived,  as  to  couTince  Uiem  that  they  would  do  more 
barm  than  good  if  they  pressed  the  question  furthei^  Its  wonted 
desolation,  therefore,  cleaved  to  the  house,  —  the  dreary  days  went 
by  in  dull  monotony. 

As  nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Thomhill  to  his  attendants  with 
respect  to  the  agent,  —  and  as  when  he  made  his  appearance  be- 
side his  bed,  the  old  man  gave  no  evidence  of  bearing  in  recollec- 
tion either  his  just  suspicions,  or  the  fierce  altercation  which  had 
passed  between  them,  —  Briscoe  assumed  even  more  than  his  old 
power  and  show  of  authority.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but  he  came 
to  Mainstone,  or  ordered  dinner  or  luncheon,  as  the  case  might 
be;  and,  consultipg  no  one  sold  the  farming  produce,  or  the 
timber  on  the  estate,  without  reference  to  any  one  or  anything  but 
bis  own  exigencies.  n 

The  days  went  by,  and  yet  his  daughter  still  remained.  Pomp 
ag^n  and  again  repeated  that  she  was  going  as  soon  as  some  *' lit- 
tle nest"  had  been  provided  for  her;  and  the  girl  herself  said 
that  her  stay  was  now  a  short  one.  Still  she  lingered  on  from 
day  to  day,  a  distasteful  guest  to  all  but  Pomp;  yet  her  de- 
meanor had  suddenly  and  greatly  altered,  to  Margery  more  es-^ 
peoially.  Leas  flippant  in  her  speech  and  manner,  in  a  mood  of 
28* 
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mind  that  was  depressed  and  absorbed,  lepolsisg  the  misenbk 
old  popinjay,  whose  license  dbe  had  hitherto  to  a  d^ree  cn^ 
ooaraged,  her  manner  to  Margery  was  watchful  and  e^en  tender. 
Shaking  off  her  habitoal  indolence,  she  essayed  to  help  the  poor 
overwrought  drudge  in  kitchen  and  parlor ;  and,  had  the  women 
been  alone,  there  was  charity  sufficient  in  Margery's  soul  to  have 
forgiven  much  and  pitied  more.  As  it  was,  she  could  not,  on 
principle,  encourage  the  girl  to  stay ;  she  had  one  high  purpose 
m  view,  —  to  purge  the  house  from  sin,  to  sweep  the  chaff  from 
its  floors,  and  prepare  it  for  those  who,  in  innocence  and  love,  had 
to  enter. 

At  length  one  day,  after  much  talk  thereon.  Pomp  set  forth 
for  Wclton.  He  had  business  of  his  master^s  to  transact  there, 
as  well  as,  doubtless,  some  of  his  own.  He  was  not  to  be  expected 
home  till  the  morrow;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  fine  bright 
morning,  he  departed  at  an  early  hour,  in  good  spirits,  and  quite 
en  beau,  in  his  choicest  attire, —-wig,  teeth,  and  rosy  tints  com- 
bined. But  before  noon  the  weather  changed.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  blow  in  mournful  gusts  about  the  house ;  the  rain  fell 
drearily,  and  no  one  approached  the  solitary  plaoe  but  an  old 
woman,  who  went  about  the  countiy  selling  oatmeal,  and  with  whom 
Margery  dealt  She  came  into\  the  kitchen  whilst  the  girl  was 
preparing  dinner  for  herself  and  Margery;  and  when  riie  had 
in  some  sort  dried  her  wet  garments,  been  paid,  and  drunk  her 
drop  of  warm  beer,  she  prepared  to  go. 

"  Tell  the  missis,"  she  said  to  Sarah,  as  she  lingered  for  an 
instant  on  the  threshold,  "  that  Mr.  Radnor's  coming  home  to^ 
night  —  the  Lord  love  him!  —  and  mended  in  health  a  deaL" 

'<  To-night  I "  replied  Sarah,  as  though  transfixed.  '*  You  mis* 
take,  don't  you,  and  mean  Thursday  ?  " 

<<  Not  II  I  'm  only  jist  from  the  parsonage,  where  Molly  told 
mo.  A  deal  o'  nice  preparation  they  're  making ;  and  the  dear 
lady,  —  the  new  housekeeper,  r— be  jist  as  busy  as  onny  on  'em. 
Ay  I  it  would  be  well  if  mony  a  men  that  had  a  ruined  home  had 
her  to  mend  it" 

*'  To-night  I "  the  girl  repeated,  as  she  stood  statue-like  upon 
the  hearth ;  and  the  old  woman  hearing  nothing  but  a  repetition 
of  her  own  words,  closed  the  door,  and  went  her  way. 

When  Margery  came  down  to  dinner  she  found  it  unprepared, 
and  the  girl  sunk  in  moody  silence  on  the  settle.  She  hastened, 
therefore,  to  get  it,  as  she  had  to  return  upstairs;  but  when  it  was 
ready  Sarah  scarcely  ate  any. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  asked  Margery,  kindly ;  ."  if  yon  are,  lie  down 
in  my  parlos." 
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"  No  I  I  *m  tciy  well,  —  only  I  think  of  going  to-nigbt.*' 

**  To»night !  so  wet  and  stormy  as  it  is.  Better  wait  till  the 
morning ; "  but  the  girl  only  shook  her  headl 

"  AVell  I  if  you  've  made  up  your  mind,  I  won't  say  stay.  I 
could  n't  say  so  sincerely,  but  you  have  my  good  wishe&  Ton 
shall  stay  tea,  however ;  we  '11  have  it  early." 

So  Margery  bustled  about,  cleared  away,  made  up  the  huge 
kitchen-fire,  set  the  place  in  its  ordinary  exquisite  order,  dressed 
herself,  and  went  upstairs  to  her  vigils  by  the  old  man's  bed.  The 
rain  descended  still  more  heavily ;  the  wind,  sweeping  through 
the  thick  woods,  howled  around  the  gables  of  the  house,  and  it 
was  dark  ere  the  kitchen  clock  struck  four.  About  this  time 
Margery  came  hurriedly  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  found  Sarah 
in  ker  accustomed  place  on  the  settle,  her  scanty  articles  of  apparel 
scattered  around  her,  some  few  of  which  she  was  tying  togetJier  in 
a  cotton  handkerchief. 

''Briscoe  hasn't  been  here,  has  he?"  she  asked;  ''or  you 
kaven't  been  upstairs  into  Mr.  Thomhill's  dressing-room? " 

The  girl's  reply  was  immediate  and  unembarrassed,  —  indeed, 
her  whole  manner  was  so  absorbed  and  depressed,  that  Margery 
felt  sure  that  she  spoke  the  truth. 

"  Not  II  I  've  been  once  into  the  library  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
twice  up  to  my  room,  by  the  front  staircase,  to  fetch  my  clothes, 
and  I  may  have  to  go  once  again.    But  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

*'  Because  1  feel  almost  sure  that  not  long  ago  I  heard  some 
one  ehter  by  the  garden-door,  come  rapidly  up  the  back-stairs, 
stay  for  an  instant  in  the  dressing-room,  and  then  return." 

**Did  you?"  asked  the  girl,  in  a  voice  which  ill-concealed  both 
anger  and  great  terror ;  '*  did  you  ?    I  —  I  heard  no  one." 

••  Well !  it  may  have  been  my  fancy,"  was  Margery's  reply ; 
"  the  wind  howls  like  a  pack  of  wolves  about  the  house.  But  we 
will  have  tea,  —  Mr.  Thomhill  has  asked  for  a  cup." 

So  she  bustled  about,  and  prepared  tea,  and  added  thereto  some 
little  dainties  from  the  store-closet  If  Sarah  was  going  that 
night,  it  was  the  last  meal  they  might  take  together,  —  for  Mar- 
gery herself  had  sinned,  and  pity  and  charity  were  hers.  She 
well  knew  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  faintest  ezpression^of 
these  touches  potently  the  hearts  of  others. 

When  this  meal  was  over,  she  made  tea  for  Mr.  Thomhill,  and 
prepared  to  go. 

"If  you  *11  ring  the  bell  when  you're  ready,  Sarah,"  she  said, 
*'  I  will  come  down.  I  should  not  like  you  to  depart  without  a 
last  word." 
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The  gbl  looked  up  at  the  olook,  nodded  hex  head  in  aaaent^  — 
and  this  was  all. 

When  Mr.  Thomhill  had,  with  the  aid  of  Margery,  sipped  his 
tea,  —  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  —  he  seemed  more  revived  than  he 
had  been  for  many  hour& 

"  Margery,"  he  said,  stutteringly,  for  his  speech  was  greatly 
affected* ''  did  you  not  once  read  to  me  from  a  book  which  was 
Mrs.  Thomhiirs?'' 

As  die  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  bid  her  fetch  it.  She  gladly 
went,  for  she  usually  read  to  him  the  newspaper,  or  Sporting  Mag- 
azine, when,  in  accordance  with  her  simple  faith,  she  felt  that 
more  solemn  things  should  meet  his  ear. 

The  book  had  been  long  ago  replaced  in  Mrs.  Thomhill's  room. 
Thither  she  hastened  with  her  bright  key ;  but  on  returning,  with 
an  oblivion  singular  in  this  instance,  she  forgot  to  take  it  from  the 
lock.  She  remembered  her  omission  as  she  sat  down  and  began 
to  read,  but  not  liking  to  leave  her  master  abruptly,  she  went  on, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  the  subject  of  the  noble  prayer  to  which  the 
sick  man  listened  with  an  earnestness  which  she,  in  her  simple 
faith,  hoped  might,  in  time,  bring  him  to  a  repentance  for  the 
past. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  the  wind  howled  outride,  the  rain  de- 
scended, and  even  in  that  snug  and  curtained  room  the  candles 
flickered  in  the  draught. 

All  at  once  her  ear  caught  a  sound,  a  step  in  the  gallery,  a  hand 
on  the  door.  She  had  come  to  the  end  of  what  she  was  reading, 
and  she  started  to  her  feet 

'< Excuse  me,  sir! -^excuse  me,  sir!"  she  said,  hurriedly,  as 
she  snatched  up  a  candle,  and  left  the  room.  Once  in  the  galleiy, 
and  down  it  a  step  or  two,  she  saw,  to  her  surprise  and  dismay, 
the  girl  just  entering  Mr&  Thomhill's  room.  A  cloak  was  on  her 
arm,  a  bonnet  in  her  hand.  She  had,  probably,  caught  sight  of 
the  key  in  the  door  as  she  passed,  and  sought  thus  to  gratify,  un- 
known to  Margery,  her  curiosity,  —  for  the  "ogre's  castle  up- 
stairs "  was  one  of  old  Pomp's  standing  jokes ;  and  one  which 
belonged  especially  to  the  worst  of  the  humors  in  which  he  habit- 
ually indulged. 

•*  CJome  back,  I  say,"  called  Margery,  **  that  room  is  not  for 
you ! "     Sarah  looked  round,  but  did  not  heed  her. 

**  You  shall  not  go  in !  repeated  Margery,  with  a  ferocity  and 
determination  singular  in  one  usually  so  meek  and  forbearing ;  "  I 
have  kept  it  a  long  time  safe  against  evil-doers  such  as  ycm.  Come 
back,  I  say !  none  shall  go  in  there  till  Mr.  Ellis  is  master  of  the 
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hcmaB."  There  was  a  sharp  straggle  between  them,  for  an  instant, 
'—  Mai^iy  clutching  the  girl  back,  and  the  girl  in  her  yicioos 
perrersitj  struggling  to  go  in. 

'*  There  is  nothing  to  see  here/^  said  Margery,  mournfully,  as 
she  found  Ler  strength  failing, -—"  nothing  but  the  chamber  of 
one  who  in  life  was  very  unhappy,  and  in  death  is  forgotten. 
Cease  to  strive  against  me,  —  it  is  but  a  whim,  I  know,  — -  but  Mrs. 
Thomhill  was  a  better  woman  than  either  you  or  L  Bespect  that, 
and  come  back ;  for,  Sarah,  I  have  been  very  lenient  and  forbear- 
ing with  you.  as  you  know."  She  spoke'  these  last  words  with 
infinite  pathos,  and  they  had  their  effect 

In  an  instant  the  girl  drew  back  into  the  gallery,  crouching  and 
hombled  before  her  with  whom  she  had  so  lately  striven. 

*<  You  have  I  you  have  indeed! "  ehe  said,  bursting  into  tears, 
— "  more  patient  and  merciful  than  I  ever  knew  woman  before. 
I  am  a  worthless  girl,  and  can  only  do  worthlessly.  But  I  have 
not  been  within  the  room  further  than  you  saw^  and  only  did  this 
for  a  passing  whim,  seeing  the  key  in  the  door.  I  am  going  now, 
—  so  forgive  me,  and  pity  me,  if  you  can." 

Waiting  for  no  answer,  she  retreated  towards  the  staircase,  but 
came  back  just  as  she  reached  it 

'*  One  thing,  Margery,  believe,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  earnest 
voice,  —  "I  have  never  wronged  you.  Your  husband  has  tempted 
me  enough ;  but,  bad  as  I  am,  of  that  sin  I  am  guiltless.  He  is 
even  gone  to  provide  a  home  for  me  in  Welton,  but  it  is  one  I 
shall  neither  see  nor  enter.  Good  by, — let  us  hope  that  you 
will  have  happier  days,  for  you  need  them ! " 

She  said  no  more,  but  went  quickly  down  the  staircase ;  and 
Margery,  quite  chilled  and  moved  by  the  girl's  strange  and  earnest 
manner,  did  not  follow. 

Once  in  the  kitchen,  Sarah  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and 
taking  some  small  article  from  her  bundle,  brought  it  to  the  fire. 
She  had  put  out  the  candle,  but,  kneeling  down  before  the  blaze, 
she  unwrapped  what  she  held.  It  was  a  small  bottle,  labelled 
with  a  chemist's  label,  —  and  this,  when  she  had  looked  at  it  as 
though  to  see  that  none  of  its  contents  wore  spilled,  she  rewrapped 
in  its  envelop  of  wool  and  paper,  and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  She 
then  quietly  went  her  way,  closed  the  house-door  behind  her,  and 
passed  out  quickly  into  the  heavy  rain  which  fell  and  the  wind 
that  blew. 

Mr.  Badnor  was  coming  home  I 
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Thx  master  was  ooming  home,  and  eveiy  heart  in  the  old  par- 
sonage at  Mainstone  was  glad.  Peri  and  Pearl  were  gone  to 
roost»  but  even  they  would  have  changed  times  and  seasons  for 
spreading  forth  their  rainbow  hues  could  they  have  told  that  their 
tender  master  was  so  near. 

Plainly  dressed  as  usual,  her  hair  still  gathered  beneath  the 
litde  cap  she  always  wore,  the  housekeeper  came  slowly  down  the 
staircase,  and  so  into  Mr.  Badnor's  newly  placed  study.  She 
held  something  in  her  hand,  which,  unfolding  as  she  approached 
the  light,  she  went  with  it  into  an  adjacent  closet  or  small  room, 
opening  from  this  larger  one,  which,  newly  formed  out  of  an  old 
jutting  gable,  wa3  to  serve  as  a  dressing-room  throughout  the  day, 
and  so  save  the  master's  somewhat  feeble  steps.  It  was  fitted  up 
as  such;  and  a  small  fire,  burning  cheerily,  revealed  the  new 
study-gown  of  sober  gray,  already  put  to  warm  across  the  easy- 
chair,  and  the  nicely  lined  slippers  on  the  hearth-rug.  The 
housekeeper,  now  stooping,  placed  a  pair  of  woollen  socks,  which 
she  had  thus  brought  with  her,  upon  the  rim  of  the  fender,  and 
all  was  ready.  Another  hand  than  hers  might  have  done  all  this, 
but  none  more  tenderly  or  fittingly,  —  for  she  had  been  the  scholar, 
and  he  the  gentle  master. 

A  greenhouse,  opening  to  the  garden,  had  been  formed  at  one 
end  of  the  study,  —  so  that  Mr.  Eadnor,  when  he  sat  to  read  or 
write,  might  enjoy  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  his  favorite  flowers, 
or  find  a  place  for  meditative  perambulation  in  inclement  weather. 
The  door  into  this  the  housekeeper  now  set  open,  that  the  per- 
fume therefrom,  mingling  with  the  odor  of  the  richly  bound 
books,  might  greet  the  scholar  with  its  classic  incense  ;  and  enter* 
ing  presently,  went  up  and  down  therein,  looking  at  the  lovely 
plants  which  Lizzie  Whitelock  had  contributed,  —  gathering  a 
spray  here,  a  bloom  there,  or  listening  to  the  wild  rain  which 
poured  down  upon  the  glassy  roo£ 
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**  It  is  a  vild  night/'  she  said,  quietly,  to  herself;  ''  but  then, 
perhaps,  by  its  very  contrast  it  is  better  than  a  fairer  one,  for  it 
will  intensify  Mr.  Kadnor's  sense  of  his  welcome  home.  Poor 
Julius  I  it  is  a  sad  night,  but  there  are  sadder  things  perhaps  in 
store  for  you  I " 

Sh^  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and,  opening  the  door  which  went 
garden-ward,  looked  out  upon  the  storm.  The  rain,  heavy  as  it 
was,  whirled  and  twirled  hither  and  thither  in  the  maddening 
wind,  —  the  sough  of  the  distant  woods  was  distinctly  audible,  — 
and  the  brook,  as  it  roared  on  its  way  to  the  pools  beneath  the 
garden-terraces,  added  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the  storm.  She 
closed  the  door,  came  back  to  the  glowing  study  fire,  where  prepar- 
ations for  tea  were  daintily  set  forth,  and,  sitting  down,  took  up  a 
newspaper  to  read.  She  had  not  read  long,  before  the  door  lead- 
ing from  the  hall  was  quietly  opened,  and  Molly  came  in  bearing 
a  little  tray,  on  which  was  a  cup  of  coflPee. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said,  in  her  quaint  by-gone 
style,  as  humbly  courtseying  she  stood  before  her  mistress  and  held 
the  tray ;  **  but  I  've  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  ydu  in  a  cup  of 
coffee.  It  may  be  some  time  yet  before  master's  here ;  for  the 
clock's  only  now  struck  six,  and  you  look  tired." 

•*  Yes !  I  am  tired,  Molly ;  with  all  your  kindly  help,  there 
was  much  to  do  to-day.  But  our  long  task  is  now  at  an  end. 
To-ni^t»  I  hope,  we  make  commencement  of  our  happy  house- 
hold life, ' — master,  mistress,  and  servant." 

'<  I  be  mighty  happy,  so  please  you,  missis,"  said  Molly,  with 
her  anps  folded,  and  another  of  her  quaint  courteseys. 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  — her  gaze  fell  upon  her  mis- 
tress, — then  a  little  lower,  there  it  had  a  vision,  —  the  cradle  of 
a  dying  child  I 

"  Is  Elisha  gone  ?  "  asked  the  housekeeper,  willing  to  change 
the  subject 

"  Tes,  ma'am,  he  was  right  pleased  to  go ;  he  said  he  did  n't 
care  for  the  storm,  it  wur  to  him  just  one  with  a  summer's  day,  — 
80  master  wus  home.  He  '11  be  at  the  station  early,  but  not  be- 
fore the  master,  he  know'd." 

"  Elisha  is  right,  I  daresay ;  for  Mr.  Badnor  has  been  intensely 

impatient  to  get  home.     But  thank  you  for  the  coffee,  Molly,  it  is 

.  Teiy  nice.    Leave  the  door  ajar,  please,  that  my  ear  may  catch 

the  first  sound  of  the  carriage- wheels ;  it  will  not  do  to  let  Mr. 

Badnor  stand  lingering  on  his  own  threshold." 

She  tasted  the  coffee  again,  set  down  the  cup  on  the  comer  of 
the  tea-table,  thrust  back  the  easy-chair,  drew  up  a  couch  which 
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stood  close  hj,  lay  down  on  it  in  a  half-iecnmbent  attitude,  rest- 
ing  and  reading  the  newspaper.  But  presently,  a  little  oyercomis 
by  weariness,  the  paper  dropped  from  her  hand  and  she  lightly 
depi  Yet  not  for  long,  for  something  rustled,  — a  thin  shadow, 
—  more  felt  than  seei),  passed  befoi-e  her  half-closed  eyes,  —  a 
sudden  draught  chilled  her,  and  thus  aroused  she  looked  round. 
But  seeing  nothing  she  renewed  her  reading,  and  again  sipp^  her 
cofiee.  This  time  it  seemed  unpleasant  to  her  taste,  for  she  set 
the  cup  down  quickly  and  renewed  her  gaze  upon  the  print  before 
her ;  but  soon  this  gaze  faltered  and  her  eyes  lightly  closed. 
Once  more  in  this  half-conscious  state,  she  repeated  her  slight 
draught,  then  her  head  dropped  lower  and  lower,  and  all  conscious- 
ness to  sight  or  sound  was  lost 

Elisha's  judgment  was  correct,  for  his  master  had  been  already 
waiting  an  hour  when  he  got  to  the  station.  Very  well  did  Mr. 
Badnor  look,  much  better  for  his  stay  in  pleasant  Devonshire  ;  but 
his  old  nervous  manner  was  not  in  the  least  abated,  judging  by 
present  appearances,  for  very  anxious  and  impatient  he  was. 

" God  bless  you,  sir T'  said  the  old  servant;  **  I'm  right  glad 
you  *re  back  again,  and  looking  so  well." 

"  Thank  you,  Elisha.  But  don  t  let  us  stay  an  instant,  Daniel 
can  fetch  the  luggage  to-morrow.  How  is  your  mistress  ?  Well, 
I  hope?" 

**  A  little  pale  and  melan-chol-ly,  sir ;  but  may  be  she  '11  be 
better  now  you  're  home."  Elisha  smiled  as  he  said  this ;  for 
though  this  report  was  somewhat  fabulous,  he  knew  it  would  give 
his  master  joy. 

Mr.  Badnor  made  no  direct  reply ;  but,  stepping  into  the  chaise, 
bid  his  servant  drive  quickly.  This  was  done  as  rapidly  as  the 
wind  and  rain  would  permit,  and  they  did  not  stay  tsll  they 
reached  a  turnpike  gate.  Here  the  man  knowing  of  Mr.  Bad- 
nor's  return,  hurried  forth  with  a  sack  thrown  across  his  shoulders 
and  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"  Hope  you  *re  well,  sir. —glad  that  you  're  home." 

**  Thank  you,  I  am  much  better." 

"That's  good  news,  sir;  a  sight  o'  people  w31  be  glad, — 
they  're  asking  about  your  coming  everywhere, — not  half  an  hour 
ago,  Mr.  Wenlock  rode  through  and  asked  if  you  had.  passed." 

"Thank  you,  John, — the  people  are  all  very  kind, — good 
night  I" 

Mr.  Badnor  drew  his  head  beneath  the  Cover  of  tbe  chaise,  and 
Elisha  drove  on. 

Past  cottages  and  farmhouses  they  went»  and  onward  to  the 
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•*  Brown  Hen,"  where,  by  the  lighted  and  widely  open  door,  stood 
Barbie's  mother,  watching  for  the  clergyman's  retarn  ;  bat  Elisha 
only  waved  his  whip,  and  so  they  passed  on  into  Mainstone  Lane, 
nndes  the  red-sandstone  arch,  and  so  up  the  hill,  the  horse  never 
once  flagging,  as  though  it  knew  that  each  minute  was  an  hour  to 
its  kindly  master. 

Aided  by  his  glass,  Mr.  Radnor  watched  for  the  lights  in  the 
parsonage- windows,  and  there  they  shone,  in  study  and  parlour, 
like  kindly  welcoming  eyes.  He  saw  this,  though  his  sight  was 
dim,  and  the  rain  hung  like  an  opaque  veil  between  him  and  the 
object  of  his  gase.  At  last  they  passed  tho  white  gate,  along  the 
carriage-road,  and  so  to  the  renovated  porch.  But  not  a  light  was 
here,  not  one  welcoming  face  of  dog  or  servant,  no  door  ajar,  no 
gleam  from  the  wide  hall  and  pleasant  rooms.  Everything  seemed 
as  chill  and  solitary  as  in  the  miserable  days  of  Mrs.  Jack's 
rule. 

What  could  this  mean? — why  was  all  so  different  to  what  he 
had  fondly  expected  ?  Had  he  not  dreamed  that  he  should  find 
tho  door  ajar,  that  light  through  the  chink  would  shine,  that  even 
ere  he  could  descend  wider  and  wider  would  this  chink  become, 
small  feet  step  forth  into  the  porch,  tender  hands  be  held  ftp  and 
gathered  into  his,  and — and  —  perhaps,  —  but  he  would  dream  no 
more,  even  though  he  was  so  much  older,  so  like  a  father  to  her ! 
Yet  if  her  it  was,  had  time  so  altered  her?  Did  she  not  in  days, 
not  so  very  long  before,  wait  beneath  the  cloister- arches  for  him, 
— run  forward,  greet  him,  raise  up  her  innocent  face  for  the 
wonted  kiss,  and  then  lead  him  in  into  the  grand  old  library,  to 
their  favorite  seat  in  one  of  the  many  tinted  bays,  and  so  to  the 
beloved  tasks,  —  she  the  little  Jane,  and  he  the  lioger  Ascham  I 

Alas!  was  his  dream  false, — was  he  to  find  this  thoroughly, 
and  once  for  all  upon  his  own  threshold,  and  on  the  very  night  he 
had  counted  upon  as  the  most  blessed  of  his  life  ?  Was  it  not 
Charlotte  after  all  ?  —  was  it  only  some  kindly  likeness,  some  one 
loving  to  do  good,  noble  from  principle,  divine  through  charity,  — 
like  her,  and  not  yet  her  f  Alas !  it  .must  be  so ;  he  knew  by 
every  fibre  of  her  heart,  by  every  pulsation  of  her  being,  his  little 
Tullia  could  only  be  all  tenderness  to  him,  the  dear  old  master, 
—  to  him  so  old  as  to  be  like  to  her  a  father  I 

With  palsied  hand,  with  sinking  heart,  he  rang  the  bell ;  and 
Elisha,  leaving  the  horse's  head,  hastened  to  his  side. 

"  I  can't  think  what 's  the  matter,  sir,  —  the  folks  seem  all  out 
o'  th'  kitchen,  though  I  can  hear  voices.  Molly  herself  said, 
whilst  we  was  at  tea,  that  she  was  sure  that  the  missis  would  ba 
29 
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in  the  porch  waiting  you  I  I '11  ran  round,  sir,  ^something musk 
have^  happened  I " 

Mr.  Radnor  could  not  say  yes  or  no,  —  he  was  stricken  dumb 
with  terror.  In  a  minute  or  two,  that  seemed  as  an  age  to  his 
senses,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  stranger, — a  young  girl  pale 
with  fear. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  ^  he  asked,  as  he  pushed  his  way  in. 

**  Please,  sir,  something  dreadfol  's  happened  to  missis,  — 
they  're  all  in  the  study  there.  She 's  been  poisoned,  they  think, 
and  her  clothes  set  on  fire. " 

Mr.  Radnor  heard  no  more ;  he  staggereJ,  rather  than  walked, 
into  the  beautiful  room  which  was  to  have  given  such  a  peaceful 
welcome  to  its  master.  There  a  most  eztraordinaiy  sight  met  his 
gaze, — crowded  round  a  couch  on  the  far  side  of  the  fireplace 
were  his  servants  and  Richard  Wenlock.  The  latter  was  stooping 
as  though  administering  something  from  a  cup,  whilst  Molly  stood 
by  holding  some  other  vessel.  Sudden  terror  and  grief  were 
written  on  every  face,  —  their  awe  was  so  great  as  seemingly  to 
have  stricken  them  dumb. 

Mr.  Radnor  pushed  his  way  to  the  couch,  saying,  "  Tell  me,  -— 
tell  me,  —  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

**  We  hardly  know,  sir,"  spoke  the  finrmer,  with  choked  utter- 
ance. "  We  were  seated  about  the  kitchen-fire,  listening  for  your 
approach,  when  loud  calls  and  cries  alarmed  us.  We  all  rushed 
out,  and  found  this  room  in  a  smother  of  smoke,  and  Mr.  Wen- 
lock  rolling  the  hearth  rag  round  Miss  Eliot,  to  put  out  the  fire, 
for  her  dress  was  all  ablaze.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  she  would 
have  been  burnt  to  death.  -  As  it  is,  she  is  n't  much  hurt,  we 
think ;  but  something  of  a  drug  must  have  been  put  into  her 
coffee,  for  it  tastes  badly,  and  she  is  insensible  without  respect  to 
the  fire.  We  only  suppose  that  some  one  got  through  the  green- 
house, and  so  into  the  room,  for  the  carpet  is  wet  widi  the  drip  of 
their  clothes,  —  a  woman's  clothes,  too." 

Mr.  Radnor  only  heard  part  of  this,  for  his  whole  consciousness 
was  absorbed  in  what  laji  before  him.  Yes,  it  was  her,  now  be- 
yond all  doubt,  —  his  Charlotte  Waldo,  his  cherished  pupil,  ^» 
here  was  her  rich  liair  all  unbound,  —  here  was  the  little  wrist, 
the  muslin  sleeve  burnt  therefrom,  with  the  mole  spot  which  had 
so  often  met  his  eye  when  guiding  her  pen,  or  helping  her  to  turn 
the  pages  of  some  dictionary  or  atlas!  He  saw  no  more, — he 
heard  no  more ;  but,  staggering  forward,  sank  unconscious  into 
his  servant's  arms.  It  was  bleiraed  unconsciousness,  for  it  spared 
him  infinite  pain. 
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''Cany  Mr.  Badnor  into  the  adjoining  room, -—lay  him  on  the 
sofa,  and  he  will  probably  soon  recover,"  were  Wenlook's  concise 
words,  as,  stern  and  paler  than  those  around  him,  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  effects  of  the  simple  antidote  he  had  administered,-^ for 
he  was  an  admirable  chemist,  and  not  nnaoquainted  with  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  surgical  aid.  "  This  done,  one  of  you  take  my 
horse  and  ride  off  for  Mr.  Greene,  —  he's  the  nearest  doctor,  I 
think." 

*<  It  is  not  unlikely,  sir,  that,  he  '11  be  found  a  deal  nigher  to- 
night Boger  Clark's  wife  was  but  poorly  in  th'  morning,  when 
she  sent  up  her  lass  for  the  milk  missis  is  so  good  to  let  her  have 
twice  a-week,  and  maybe  the  doctor's  there.  Jordan  or  Elisha  can 
call  and  ask. 

**  Let  Jordan  go,  and  Elisha  attend  his  master.  Now,  clear  the 
room.  —  this  crowd  will  never  do.  Molly,  just  go  and  see  how 
Mr.  Badnor  is,  and  then  return  to  me." 

The  servants  stole  silently  away, — for  in  their  terror  and  dis- 
tress and  zeal  they  had  all  crowded  in.  Thus  left  alone  with  her 
whose  life  he  was  saving,  the  stem  and  silent  man  neither  altered 
his  mood  nor  his  manner.  There  he  stood,  bending  towards  her, 
as  she  needed  his  aid,  with  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  the  most 
tender  mother ;  but  otherwise  as  immobile  as  an  automaton  might 
Iiave  been.  Once  or  twice,  as  he  raised  her  head,  his  hand 
lingered  beneath  it,  —  once,  or  more,  as  her  deathlike  hand 
dropped  down,  he  raised  it,  and  gathered  it  int(^his ;  beyond  this, 
be  gave  no  outward  sign  that  hcxwas  otherwise  than  the  most  in- 
different stranger,  engaged  in  the  generous  duty  of  saving  a 
human  life.  None  would  have  suspected  the  tempest  of  grief 
which  was  raging  in  his  soul ! 

At  length,  the  simple  antidote  which  had  been  administered 
began  to  take  effect,  and  the  stomach  to  relieve  itself  of  the  dread 
narcotic.  Then,  something  like  a  gleam  of  joy  passed  across  the 
stern  man's  face,  as,  turning  to  the  good  servant  who  then  re-en- 
tered the  room,  he  said,  — 

"  I  think,  Molly,  there 's  a  chance  for  Miss  Eliot's  life  now." 

Molly  made  no  .direct  reply ;  but,  coming  to  the  head  of  the 
conch,  made  her  quaint  obeisance,  and  bent  her  face  down  rev- 
erently near  that  of  her  mistress.  She  was  a  woman  of  few  words, 
and  never  liked  to  confess  to  the  weakness  of  tears. 

'<  What  made  you  first  think,  sir,"  she  said,  at  length,  as  she 
came  round  to  the  side  of  her  mistress,  and  raised  her  in  her  arms, 
'*  that  she  had-had  poison,  —  for  the  coffee  was  nice  enough,  and 
pure  enough,  when  I  brought  it  in  ?  It  was  a  lucky  thought,  how- 
ever, as  it  only  seems  too  true." 
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"  I  had  ridden  up  to  the  house,  to  repeat  to  you  a  Tfarning  I  had 
given  to  Jordan  yesterday,  when,  just  as  I  had  got  to  the  porch, 
a  figure  flitted  by  mo  from  the  direction  of  the  terrace  round  tho 
house.  Judging  from  circumstances  I  knew,  that  its  purpose, 
whence  it  came,  had  been  no  good  one,  I  jumped  off  my  horse,  and 
hurried  forward.  A  sudden  and  intense  blaze  of  light  from  tho 
study  windows  made  me  fear  still  more  that  my  suspicions  were 
correct  AVhen  I  got  to  the  greenhouse  door  I  fouhd  it  ajar ;  and 
as  I  dashed  my  way  across  the  mat  which  lies  by  the  inner  door  I 
trod  on  something  which  cracked  beneath  my  feet  The  instant 
glance  I  took  showed  me  that  it  was  a  small,  round,  labelled  bottle, 
such  as  stand  on  druggists'  shelves.  But  there  was  not  time  for 
me  to  think  of  this  or  any  other  thing.  Your  mistress  lay  like 
one  asleep,  though  the  lower  part  of  her  clothes  was  on  fire,  and 
the  flames  spreading  upwards.  I  dragged  up  the  hearth-rug,  -« 
I  wrapped  it  round  her.  Still,  she  neither  awoke  nor  stirred,  thougli 
in  evident  pain.  I  judged  at  once  that  this  insensibility  could  not 
be  caused  by  the  smoke ;  for,  though  it  filled  the  room,  it  was  not 
yet  dense  enough  to  induce  suffocation,  or  even  unconsciousness. 
I  looked  round,  —  I  saw  the  coffee-cup,  —  I  tasted  what  was  in 
it,  —  and  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  its  contents  had  been  drugged, 
— even  without  recollecting  the  bottle  I  had  so  hastily  crushed 
beneath  my  feet  J^Iy  loud  cries  brought  you  all  in,  and  then  I 
asked  for  mustard  and  hot  water,  and  such  other  simple  remedies 
as  are  always  at  haiid.     To  these  Miss  Eliot  will  owe  her  life." 

**  But  who  could  ha'  done  this,  —  and  what  for  ?  " 

<*  I  think  we  shall  presently  find  out ;  but  now  let  as  see  to 
these  burns  upon  your  mistress's  hands,  for  they  must  be  very 
painful." 

Thus  evading  for  the  present  any  direct  reply,  Eichard  Wen- 
lock,  aided  by  Molly,  began  to  dress  the  burns  upon  the  house- 
keeper's hands ;  and  they  were  so  engaged  when  the  doctor  came. 
He  had  beep  found  most  fortunately  at  Clark's  cottage ;  his  mis- 
sion there  was  accomplibhcd ;  and  he  had  therefore  not  lost  a  minute 
in  returning  with  Jordan  to  Mainstone.  He  was  shocked  at  what 
ho  beheld,  —  pronounced  at  once  that  Miss  Eliot's  state  arose  from 
some  narcotic ;  and,  tasting  the  contents  of  the  coffee-cup,  said  that 
these  had  been  drugged  with  nightshade,  in  some  one  of  its  strong- 
est preparations.  Molly,  at  a  word,  went  and  fetched  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bottle  and  its  label  from  where  they  still  lay. 

The  surgeon  turned  very  pale  when  he  beheld  the  latter. 

"This  bottle  is  from  my  surgery,"  he  said,  "and  it  held  the 
strongest  preparation  of  aconite  I  Who  could  have  got  the  bottle» 
and  how  could  it  have  come  here?  " 
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"I  think  we  shall  soon  find  out/'  replied  Wenlock,  quietly; 
<'  there  has  been  a  girl  at  Mainstone  Hall,  who  seems  capable  of 
this  or  any  other  deed,  —  and  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
me,  seems  to  bear  ah  intense  hatred  to  the  lady  lying  here.  At 
least,  from  evidence  which  was  brought  to  me  the  other  day,  she 
it  was  who  attempted  Miss  Eliot's  life  on  her  way  home  from 
Welton,  soon  after  Mr.  Eadnor*s  departure  into  Devonshire." 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  her,"  was  the  abashed,  and  yet  indignant  re- 
ply ;  through  my  folly  she  was  once  an  inmate  of  my  house  at 
HaUiford,  and  so  knows  it  well ;  but  this  is  now  some  time  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  even  had  speech  with  her.  If  she  has 
been  over  there  and  gained  admittance  to  the. surgery,  it  must 
have  been  without  the  knowledge  of  either  my  groom  or  the  woman 
who  cleans  the  house.  My  new  assistant  does*  not  know  her  per- 
sonally, and  so  in  ignorance  may  have  given  her  temporary  admis- 
sion, —  particularly  if  she  went  upon  a  plea  of  any  kind.  Perhaps," 
and  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  the  surgeon,  **  it  has  been  through 
some  connivance  of  Mr.  Thomhill's  valet,  —  but  I  will  see.  As 
to  motive,  it  is  that  of  jealousy." 

"  Jealousy  ?  "  asked  Wcnloek,  changing  color. 

"  Yes ;  but  we  will  speak  of  this  another  time.  Meanwhile,  wo 
will  get  the  poor  lady  upstairs.  Apart  from  the  burns,  which  I 
cannot  examine  here,  her  state  is  a  precarious  one ;  though,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  presence  of  mind  in  acting  as  you  have  done» 
she  would  have  been  dead  by  now.  The  poison  is  so  subtle  and 
so  strong." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Greene,  assisting  Molly  and  Julia,  the  little 
maid,  Miss  Eliot  was  borne  upstairs  to  her  own  chamber,  from 
whence,  in  some  half-hour's  time,  the  surgeon  returned  to  the  study 
with  a  tolerably  hopeful  report.  Miss  Eliot  seemed  slowly  recov- 
ering from  her  lethargic  state  ;  owing  to  the  nature  of  her  dress, 
which  had  been  silk,  and  her  recumbent  attitude,  the  bums,  ex- 
tending from  the  feet  to  the  knees,  were  not  serious ;  and  though 
she  might  remain,  from 'the  effects  of  the  narcotic,  veiy  ill  for 
some  days,  her  ultimate  recovery  was  not  doubtful. 

Wenlock  had  never  ceased  walking  up  and  down  the  room  dur- 
ing the  surgeon's  absence ;  but  now,  as  this  hopeful  report  met  his 
car,  he  turned  his  face  away,  and  stopped  abruptly  by  one  of  the 
windows.  There,  looking  out  as  it  seemed  upon  the  wild  and 
wintry  night,  he  hid  all  signs  of  what  was  passing  in  his  own 
breast.  The  surgeon  did  not  notice  this,  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  speaking,  he  had  sat  down  to  write  some  directions  for  Jordan, 
who  waited  to  ride  to  Halliford  for  medicine. 
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Pntting  on  his  itmgh  outer  coat,  which  in  the  recent  confusion 
he  had  pulled  off  hurriedly  and  cast  upon  a  chair,  Wenlock  came 
towards  the  surgeon,  —  who,  staying  his  pen,  looked  up. 

''Not  going.  Mr.  Wenlock?"  he  asked;  ''the  night  is  worse 
and  worse.     The  servants  must  make  you  a  bed." 

"  Thank  you,  I  could  not  stay.  I  am  going  directly, — for  there 
seems  to  me  still  further  duty  to  perform.  But  you  have  not  said 
how  Mr.  Radnor  is  ?  " 

"  Much  better  Quite  recovered  from  his  swoon.  At  first  he 
talked  a  little  wildly,  and  wanted  to  see  his  housekeeper,  or  '  Char- 
lotte,' as  he  calls  her;  but  when  I  said  that  it  was  quite  inadmis- 
sible, —  that,  though  her  burns  were  slight,  and  the  effects  of 
what  had  been  administered  slowly  passiog  off,  — yet  perfect  still- 
ness was  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  recovery.  This  immedi- 
ately calmed  him ;  but  seeing  his  exhausted  yet  restless  state,  I 
administered  a  slight  opiate,  and  he  is  now  io  bed.  As  I  left  him 
to  come  down  stairs,  I  presume  that  he  was  already  asleep,  for 
when  I  casually  spoke  of  what  you  had  done,  he  returned  mc  no 
answer." 

"  I  do  not  need  thanks,  Mr  Greene,  —  Mr.  Radnor  knows  this." 

Strong  of  nerve  and  austere  as  he  was,  the  reticent  man  did 
not  say  this  with  a  wholly  unmoved  voice. 

With  a  brief  "  good  night, "  he  moved  to  the  study-door,  when 
the  surgeon  followed  him. 

"  Mr.  Wenlock,"  he  said.  "  from  this  date  let  us  know  more  of 
each  other.  Though  I  bear.  I  believe,  no  saiotly  name,  I  am  not 
irreclaimable,  —  nor  am  I  blind  to  moral  worth  in  others.  Let 
me  serve  you  at  any  time  if  I  can,  and  I  shall  be  well  pleased,  — 
for  I  hear  that  of  you  on  every  side,  apart  from  your  great  knowl- 
edge, which  makes  me  desirous  to  know  you  well." 

This  was  kind,  and  it  was  generously  said  ;  but  Richard  Wen- 
lock  was  a  man  too  self-reliant  to  care  for  many  friends,  or  to  bare 
his  breast  to  every  ready  offer  of  friendship.  He  simply  thanked 
the  surgeon,  and  was  passing  out,  when,  as  though  led  by  an  ir- 
resistible impulse,  he  said,  quickly,  — 

"  You  can  oblige  me  very  much,  —  in  one  way." 

"  In  what  ? — only  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Take  the  greatest  care  of  Miss  Eliot,  —  for  I  think  her  a  very 
noble  woman." 

"  So  does  everybody.     But  I  certainly  will." 

And  ai^the  Herculean  engineer  and  mechanist  strode  down  the 
hall  in  his  ordinary  dreamy  way,  the  surgeon,  after  watching  him 
through  the  door  into  the  porch,  came  thoughtfully  back  into  the 
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room.    A  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  understanding,  and 
he  saw  what  before  he  had  not  even  guessed. 

It  was  nearl  J  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  night  even  wilder  than  at 
an  earlier  hour ;  still  Wenlock  made  his  way  to  Mainstone  Hall. 
He  found  Margery  up ;  and  when  she  had  led  him  into  her  parlor, 
where  she  was  sitting  at  her  customary  nightly  self-communion 
when  he  knocked,  she  heard  with  utter  amazement  whart  he  had 
to  tell. 

"  The  girl  certainly  went  to  Halliford  by  Pomp's  connirance^ 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  he  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  reason 
in  wishing  to  go.  Ho  was  lazy,  and  wanted  to  save  himself;  and 
as  she  had  for  several  days  previous  to  this  been  asking  him  for  a 
horse  to  ride  or  drive  thither,  he  let  her  go,  when,  on  the  night  Mr. 
Thornhill  had  his  second  fit,  Mr.  Greene  had  sent  there  for  some 
medicine.  As  to  Betty  Jack,  however  bad  she  is,  she  is  in  my 
belief  not  only  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  girl  has  done,  but  of 
all  abetting  in  the  act.  In  fact,  the  woman  has  been  away  for 
now  more  than  a  week  at  Weldore  Forge,  where  Briscoe  is  about 
to  open  a  new  general,  or  rather  butty-shop ;  though  his  doing  this 
will  be  so  utterly  against  the  wishes  of 'all  master's  pitmen  and 
fumacemen  as  to  l^ng  about  a  riot  I  feci  sure.  There,  Betty 
told  me,  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  should  go  for  good,  if  she  did 
not  stop  at  the  Rectory  —  "  \ 

**At  the  Rectory?"  interrupted  Wenlock  indignantly;  "she 
will  not  surely  Lave  the  audacity  to  show  herself  there  again  ?  " 

'*  You  ^io  not  kuow  Betty,  Mr.  Wenlock.  She  has  insolence 
enough  for  anything.  Yes,  she  is  going  to  make  one  more  trial  to 
regain  her  old  place,  from  which,  she  says,  Mr.  Radnor  himself 
never  dismis::ed  her.  If  she  find  the  fine  lady,  as  she  calls  Miss 
Eliot,  too  much  for  her,  she  has  a  home  ready  at  master's  largest 
furnace,  where,  as  I  say,  she  will  soon  be  cheating  his  men,  and 
making  them  pay  through  the  nose  for  everything.  But  neither 
she  nor  Briscoe  sdbms  to  see  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand  ; 
and  that  when  young  master  rules,  as  he  ought  to  be  doing  now, 
things  will  soon  be  very  difierent." 

Wenlock  spoke  still  lower. 

<*  There  is  no  change,  is  there,  in  Mr.  Thornhill  in  this 
respect?" 

''  Not  to  outward  appearance ;  for  since  this  second  stroke  of 
paralysis,  his  mind  is  a  deal  weaker,  —  and  Briscoe's  power  is,  in 
consequence,  more  instead  of  less.  He  is  with  master  every  day ; 
and  whilst  this  is  the  case,  there  is  n't  much  hope  for  dear  young 
master  being  permitted  to  come  here,  or  of  — " 
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Haigery  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  bnt  looking  keenlj  into 
Wenlock's  face,  read  there  an  intelligent  response. 

•*  It  is  only  a  thousand  pities,"  he  replied,  gravely ;  "  for  all 
the  colliery  aflFairs  are  harrying  onward  to  the  wildest  ruin.  Bills 
dishonored,  money  due  everywhere,  the  miners  only  partially  paid, 
half  the  furnaces  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  engine  and  pit-gear 
almost  unworkable.  I  last  week  refused  to  effect  further  repairs, 
much  less  supply  new  work,  whilst  Briscoe  remains  master.  My 
claims  are  much  too  large  already.'" 

Margery  shook  her  head  with  a  dreary  expression  of  miseiy, 
that  touched  Wenlock  to  the  very  soul. 

"  What  will  become  of  Ellis  ?  "  she  wept ;  "  what  of ?  " 

Again  she  let  her  words  die  into  thiunest  air. 

"  Margery,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  grave  voice,  "  my  heart,  like 
yours,  cleaves  to  Ellis  Thomhill.  I  have  known  him  since  he 
was  a  child,  and  many  a  time  when  a  lad  has  he  played  about  my 
littered  old  book-room,  or  in  my  little  dingy  office  behind  the 
smithies.  I  like  him,  because  he  is  manly,  hearty,  intelligent, 
and  moral,  —  and  as  opposite  to  his  profligate  haughty  father,  as 
I  am  to  the  stars." 

''He  is  like  his  mother,  sir,"  interrupted  Margery,  in  a  voice 
which  —  for  the  lowly  penitence  it  bespoke  —  might  have  been 
that  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

*•  Well,  Margery,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  so  doing,  I 
will  —  as  I  have  promised  Ellis — take  the  whole  affairs  in. hand, 
and  do  the  best  I  can  with  them.  Ho  roust,  howevA  —  as  I 
have  already  warned  him  —  look  forward  to  years  of  comparatively 
narrow  circumstances ;  as  the  legal  claims  upon  the  estate  are  — 
if  I  am  rightly  informed  —  immense.  Yet  this  sort  of  condi- 
tional poverty  is,  after  all,  an  excellent  schoolmaster;  and  in  this 
case  will,  if  rightly  accepted,  go  far  to  increase  all  the  natural 
good  qualities  of  this  young  man.  But  now  to  return  to  the 
atrocious  crime  of  to-night,  —  do  you  think  tlfat  Briscoe  knows, 
—  or  has  in  any  way  connived  at  it  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say,  Mr.  Wenlock,  — but  I  think  not  He  and 
Sarah  have  always  appeared  to  be  upon  the  worst  terms,  —  al- 
ways jarring  and  quarrelling  if  they  met.  To  n\y  knowledge 
they  had  not  spoken  for  more  than  a  week.  At  least,  as  far  as 
my  presence  and  hearing  have  been  concerned.  But  then,  you 
see,  sir,  I  'm  a  deal  upstairs  with  Mr.  ThornhiU,  and  cannot  be 
aware  of  all  that  has  taken  place,  as  Briscoe  has  of  late  taken  to 
come  and  go  as  he  thinks  fit.  During  the  day  he  may,  or  may 
not,  be  within  the  house,  —  one  can  never  teU.    As  far  as  I  know. 
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he  was  n't  bera  yesterday  or  to-day,  and  Mr.  Thomliill  has  been 
very  angiy  in  consequence  ;  because  he  was  to  have  come  up  with 
some  money  ho  has  promised  for  the  last  week.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Wcnlock.  things  are  getting  so  bad  with  ns,  that  I  am  often 
straitened  for  needful  means  to  carry  on  the  house.  To-day  I 
should  have  said  he  was  here ;  for  as  I  was  engaged  by  master's 
bed.  just  as  dusk  was  coming  on,  I  distinctly  heard  footsteps  on 
the  backstairs,  and  then  in  a  little  room  where  Pomp  keeps  mas- 
tor's  wardrobe  and  dressing-things..  I  was  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Thomhill  at  the  moment ;  but  as  soon  as  £  could  I  hurried  out 
into  the  gallery  to  look,  but  saw  no  one.  I  then  went  down  to 
Sarah  in  the  kitchen ;  but  I  am  sure  enough  by  her  manner  that 
the  girl  had  been  neither  upstairs  herself  nor  had  allowed  any- 
body else  to  go.  So  I  suppose  I  was  mistaken.  Indeed  she 
seemed  to  have  trouble  enough  upon  her  mind.  When  I  went 
down  at  dinner-time  not  a  thing  was  ready,  and  I  then  thought, 
and  think  so  still,  that  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Badnor's  return 
from  an  old  woman  who  comes  round  with  oatmeal,  and  from 
whom  I  buy  every  week.  At  least  her  resolution  to  leave  here 
this  evening,  as  she  did,  was  a  sudden  thing;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  it  in  this  way." 

Wenlock  had  listened  gravely,  —  now  his  austerity  of  voice  and 
manner  was  great,  as  he  said :  — 

**  Margery,  you  were  wrong  to  have  this  girl  here  at  all.  What- 
ever were  your  husband's  vicious  propensities,  you^  as  Mr.  Thom- 
hill's  housekeeper,  —  and  you,  moreover,  to  whom  his  son  owes  so 
much,  as  the  pare  and  womanly  guardian  of  his  youth  and  boy- 
hood, should  have  stood  firm  against  her  admittance.  You  knew 
her  character,  and  you  are  much  to  blame.  What  would  Ellis 
have  said,  what  those  most  precious  to  him,  had  they  come  sud- 
denly home,  —  as  they  will  undoubtedly  some  day,  —  and  found 
such  a  woman  on  their  hearth  ?  " 

She  was  awed  by  his  manner.  She  dropped  down  beside  her 
chair  upon  her  knees,  —  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
wept  as  only  women  weep  whose  contrite  hearts  seek  baptism  in 
the  rain  of  tears. 

'  "^  know  it.  sir,  —  I  know  it ;  but  you  know  not  the  tyrant  who 
rules  over  me,  nor  the  scourge  by  which  I  am  driven.  In  days 
long  gone  I  was  false  to  the  best  of  mii>tresses,  and  she  died  in 
ignorance  that  I  was  so.  Her  husband  —  Mr.  Thomhill,  as  you 
perhaps  guess,  sir  —  got  rid  of  me ;  but  his  child  pined  after  me, 
—  would  have  died  without  me,  —  and  so,  to  come  back  to  the 
boy  whose  nurse  I  had  been,  and  live  in  peace  with  my  conscienoei 
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and  witb  a  good  name,  I  married  Pomp,  who  lottg  before  had 
offered  me  his  hand.  But  trac  as  I  have  been  to  him,  —  as  good 
a  wife  as  I  have  been,  —  though  he  knew  of  what  I  have  told  you 
before  he  married  me, — for  I  had  made  confession  to  him, — 
though  how  unworthy  he  has  proved  you  well  know ;  and  ever 
since  this  truth  has  been  a  scourge  he  has  never  ceased  to  use. 
What  I  have  suffered  I  have  concealed.  I  have  accepted  bitter-' 
ness  as  the  natural  fruit  of  sin ;  I  have  endeavored  to  wipe  out 
my  evil  deeds  by  patience  and  long  suffering;  and  when  he 
brought  this  girl  home,  under  pretence  that  she  would  help  me 
and  wait  on  Mr.  Thomhill,  I  accepted  the  insult,  as  I  had  ac- 
cepted most  other  bitter  things.  I  did  remonstrate,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail;  and  he  threatened  me, — if  I  made  a  stir,  or  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  her  being  here  to  the  surgeon,  —  that  he  would 
tell  Mr.  Thornhill  that  young  master  had  been  seen  aboat  the 
country ;  and  that,  you  know,  sir,  though  he  only  spoke  from  hear- 
say gossip,  tied  my  tongue.  One.  thing  at  least  rose  up  in  favor 
of  my  honest  wishes :  Mr.  Thornhill  took  an  instant  and  great 
dislike  to  the  gtrl,  —  and  thus  the  bitterness  has  been  all  my 
own. 

"Well,  Margeiy,"  spoke  Wenlock,  as  he  rose,  "you  are  now 
forever  rid  of  her.  As  to  these  morbid  feelings  about  the  past, 
put  them  aside  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  they  are  neither  healthy 
nor  wise.  If  you  once  sinned,  your  life  of  duty  to  the  child  of 
the  dead  has  made  full  and  solemn  atonement;  for  depend  upon 
it,  to  grow  conscious  of  an  evil  and  sin  no  more  is  declaration  of 
penitence  and  absolution  in  one." 

For  some  minutes  he  was  silent,  —  then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  continued  ;  '*  and  you  must  give  me  the  key 
of  the  cottage  in  the  Chase,  as  I  suppose  Betty  left  it  with  you. 
Before  I  rode  here  I  sent  off  Daniel  to  the  police  station  at  Horton 
Wood  for  an  inspector  to  come  up  to  the  Kectcry  without  loss  of 
time,  and  for  a  mounted  policeman  to  meet  me  beneath  Mainstone 
oak  at  one,  and  it  is  nearly  that  hour  now." 

"The  key  you  will  find,* sir,  under  the  third  support  of  the 
eaves  to  the  right  of  the  door." 

Wenlock  had  said  "good  night,"  and  was  passing  from  the 
room,  when  she  followed  him,  her  manner  more  subdued,  her 
attitude  more  drooping,  than  ordinary. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  what  you  say  to  cheer  me, 
and  for  all  your  truthful  liking  to  the  dear  young  master.  I  shall 
»ee  him  come  home,  I  hope ;  and  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  lay  my 
burdens  of  this  life  down,  —  for  they  have  been  heavy,  and  the 
road  a  long  and  weaiy  one  !  *\ 
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He  did  not  imst  himself  to  speal:,  —  he  only  pressed  her  hand> 
and  closed  the  door. 

A  wet  and  dreary  ride  through  the  woods  brought  Wenlock  to 
the  place  appointed  by  himself,  and  here  the  policeman  awaited 
him.  They  dismounted  from  their  horses ;  and,  after  a  short  con- 
fereDce,  tethered  them  to  a  tree,  and  went  their  way  silently  on- 
warda  The  rain  bad  ceased  a  little,  and  the  intense  gloom  of  the 
dark  sky  was  now  broken  by  a  few  stars ;  so  that  they  gained  an 
indistinct  outline  of  the  Chase,  as  it  opened  out  from  the  dark 
mass  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and  were  enabled  to  see  the  cot- 
tage as  they  approached  it,  though  this  but  dimly.  Not  a  light 
was  to  be  seen-  in  it,  through  either  chink  of  door  or  window ; 
but,  as  they  stood  beneath  the  eaves,  searching  for  the  key  in  the 
place  indicated  by  Margery,  a  noise  within  the  house  met  their 
ear.  It  was  a  sound  as  though  of  thin  metal  being  rent  asunder, 
varied  by  stamping  some  hollow  portions  of  it  on  the  floor.  They 
hurried  to  the  rear,  and  here,  as  they  stood  by  a  low  shuttered 
window,  they  heard  the  same  sounds  more  distinctly,  accompanied 
by  a  smell  as  though  of  melting  solder.  Stealthily  they  retraced 
their  steps,  to  renew  their  ?-^arch  for  the  key ;  but  it  was  not  in 
the  place  indicated,  and,  as  they  stood,  the  noise  suddenly  ceased. 
They  went  back  again ;  but  their  movements  had  been  overheard, 
or  their  presence  had  been  detected  in  some  other  way,  for  all 
signs  of  light  had  now  disappeared,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  dreary  wind  sweeping  through  the  branches  of  the' leafless 
trees.  A  further  search  took  them  round  the  other  gable  of  the 
house,  and  here  they  found  an  accessible  casement.  It  stood  ajar, 
and  might  have  been  used  for  the  hurried  purpose  of  egress,  as  it 
now  gave  them  ingress,  through  a  large  pantry  or  closet,  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  cottage.  This  was  in  total  darkness,  with  the 
exception  of  such  little  light  as  was  shed  by  some  smouldering 
wood  ashes  on  a  low  hearth ;  but  the  policeman's  lantern  soon 
illumined  the  place.  Little,  however,  was  to  be  seen.  Whatever 
bad  caused  the  singular  noise  they  had  heard  had  been  hastily  re- 
moved; but  some  broken  fragments  of  lacquered  tin,  scattered 
about  the  rude  hearth,  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  tin  cases  in  which  our  great  grandfathers  were 
accustomed  to  deposit  their  ample  wigs.  There  were,  also,  traces 
of  a  man's  footing  about  the  hearth,  and  from  thence  to  the  case- 
ment by  which  they  had  entered  ;  but,  as  no  one  could  be  found 
within  the  house,  this  had  palpably  afforded  the  way  of  exit  to 
those  whose  mysterious  business  had  been  so  suddenly  disturbed. 
The  fragments  thus  found  were  secured,  the  house  fastened  np» 
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and  then  the  policeman  and  Wenlock  made  a  search  throngh  die 
woods  around.  In  a  ready  brake  at  no  great  distance,  a  horse,  it 
was  plain  to  see,  had  been  tethered  for  some  houis ;  and  with  this 
olne  to  a  prior  suspicion  they  rode  away,  as  quickly  as  the  dim 
light  and  frightful  state  of  the  roads  would  permit,  towards  Uie 
mining  country. 
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▲  GOLDIN  BVX. 

Thb  deepest  interest  was  excited  fiur  and  wide  by  this  fresh 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Mainstone's  housekeeper.  Countless  were 
the  inquiries  as  to  her  recovery,  —  from  pooiy  colliers  who  plodded 
miles  through  wind  and  rain,  to  my  Lord  Duke  of  Northerland 
himself,  who  called  in  his  luxurious  carriage.  Universal  was  the 
sympathy,  and  loud  the  execration  of  so  base  a  deed ;  for  every 
one  by  this  time  knew  that  the  housekeeper  was  a  woman  .of  spot-" 
less  \i£e,  and  as  generous  in  serving  others  as  she  was  stem  in 
principle,  yet  tender  to  human  frailty.  It  was  also  now  well 
known  that  she  was  a  highly  educated  woman,  though  as  simple 
and  as  humble  as  a  child  with  regard  thereto ;  whilst  the  rumor 
was  abroad,  —  itself  evidenced  by  her  emendation  of  Mr.  Eadnor'a 
ruined  home  and  circumstances,  —  that  she  was  the  possessor  of 
considerable,  if  not  even  large  fortune,  added  to  the  interest  and 
romance  which  environed  her. 

Yet  little  was  publicly  known  as  to  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  to  the  treacherous  attempts  upon  her  life,  more  especially 
as  its  author  had  utterly  disappeared.  Had  the  girl  sunk  into 
the  earth,  or  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  utterly  lost  than  she  was  from  the  time  she  was 
seen  flitting  round  the  house  by  Bichard  Wenlock.  Indeed,  but 
for  his  testimony,  her  participation  in  the  crime  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  certainty,  as  Miss  Eliot  herself 
had  only  a  very  confused  notion  of  the  whole  occurrence.  People 
generally  considered  that  Mrs.  Jack  had  prompted  her,  and  that 
mere  msJignant  envy  had  suggested  it ;  but  there  were  a  few  who 
knew  otherwise.  Whether  affected  or  real,  the  girl's  attachment 
to  Mr.  Badnor  had  not  been  hidden  from  every  eye ;  to  these  it 
was  well  known  how  she  had  waylaid  his  steps,  haunted  his  pres- 
ence, imbittered  his  life,  and  how,  at  last,  true  to  his  own  moral 
dignity,  and  to  the  innate  purity  of  his  character,  he  had  made  a^ 
fim  stand  against  her  pxesence  in  his  household.  Ostemblj  bia 
80 
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devere  doltfi&aiiis  had  been  obeyed,  as  he  saw  her  not;  yet  fof 
weeks  together  she  had  still  been  harbored  in  his  house,  fed  at  his 
expense,  and  had  flitted  round  him  at  times  and  seasons  irrelevant 
to  his  privacy  and  repose.  It  was  therefore  thought  well,  by  those 
who  knew  these  things,  and  how  their  exposure  would  wound  a 
nature  so  sensitive,  to  let  the  veil  rest  where  it  thus  naturally  felL 
But  wliilst  pursuing  his  inquiries,  and  gaining  a  full  assurance 
that  neither  Briscoe  nor  Mrs.  Jack  had  suggested,  or  had  any 
cognition  whatsoever  of  what  had  been  thus  guiltily  effected  by  the 
wretched  girl  of  whom  they  weie  parents,  Wcnlock  opened  other 
sources  of  suspicion  against  the  agent  Upon  reaching  the  furnace 
nt.Weldore,  the  morning  he  and  the  policeman  rode  thither,  Briscoe 
was  found  writing  in  a  little  office  contiguous  to  some  of  the  working 
6heds ;  and  though  he  brought  forward  one  of  his  men  as  a  witness 
that  he  had  been  there  through  the  previous  evening,  his  weaiy, 
haggard  looks,  his  confused  replies,  and  the  state  of  his  horse  in 
an  adjacent  stable,  were  all  evidences  that  he,  and  ho  alone,  had 
been  the  one  so  strangely  occupied  in  the  cottage  near  Mainstone 
Hall.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  just  then  brought  home  to 
him ;  but  enough  was  learnt  to  warrant  the  secret  surveillance  of 
the  police,  who,  in  a  few  days,  were  fully  aware  that  he  was  pay- 
ing away  large  sums  in  gold,  —  much  of  which  was  brighter  than 
that  in  ordinary  circulation.  As  to  Pomp,  his  manner  and  pro- 
ceedings were  even  more  strangely  suggestive  than  those  of  Briscoe. 
When  discovered  luxuriantly  breakfasting  at  one  of  the  best  inns 
in  Welton,  his  manner  was  nonchalant  enough,  till  he  heard  of  the 
girFs  sudden  disappearance  from  the  hall  on  the  previous  evening. 
Then  it  wholly  changed,  and,  though  perfectly  indifferent,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  crime  she  had  perpetrated,  and  vehemently  deny- 
ing all  participation  therein,  his  uneasiness  was  unmistakable.  He 
lost  not  a  moment  in  returning  home,  and  when,  on  the  following 
day,  he  attended  at  the  police  court  at  Horton  Wood,  the  change 
in  his  appearance  in  so  short  a  time  was  something  remarkable. 
As  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  soon  dismissed : 
but,  in  less  than  a  week's  time,  it  began  to  be  rumored  up  and 
down  the  country  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  most  melancholy  and 
dejected  state, —  that  he  had  taken  to  his  bed,  and  that  his  whple 
manner  was  perfectly  inexplicable,  even  to  lilargery,  who  had  been 
BO  long  accustomed  to  his  tyrannous  and  cruel  whims.  She  did 
not  believe  that  he  was  ill,  —  nor,  indeed  did  anybody  else  ;  for 
be  was  always  varying  the  means  by  which  he  displayed  his  ec- 
centric selfishness.  He  was  therefore  left  much  to  himself,  as  hitf 
wife  had  enough  to  do  in  waiting  upon  Mr.  Thomhill  whose  state 
remained  the  same. 
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Meanwhile  the  honsokceper  at  Uainstone  slowly  progressed  to- 
wards convalcsceDce.  It  would  have  been  hers  at  onee,  if  the  love 
of  friends  could  have  bestowed  it.  Judith  and  Lizzie  Whitelock 
came  nearly  every  day  to  see  her ;  good  Hannah  Tern  was  inde-. 
fatigablo  in  her  tender  ministrations,  and  Molly  was  a  miracle  of 
thoughtful  devotion.  Yet  none,  in  her  peculiar  way,  excelled 
happy,  pretty  Barbie.  Still  with  the  glory  of  her  bridal  days 
upon  her,  she  had  left  everything,  the  moment  she  had  heard  of 
the  occurrence  at  Mainstone,  and  hastened  to  the  mistress  she 
loved  so  well.  She  never  left  her,  night  or  day ;  and  now,  as  Misa 
Eliot  grew  better,  she  flitted  around  her  in  her  old  joyous  way,  — 
purer,  gentler,  better  than  ever  heretofore. 

As  to  Mr.  Badnor,  his  idiosyncrasies  were  as  strange  as  ever. 
Once  or  twice,  during  her  slow  return  to  perfect  consciousness,  he  had 
accompanied  the  surgeon  to  his  housekeeper's  room,  but  as  soon  as 
she  could  converse  and  sit  up  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  his  old 
reserve  and  coyness  returned.  He  wrote  her  notes  instead  of 
visiting  her;  and,  affecting  to  hold  no  surer  recognition  than 
hitherto,  addressed  her  as  *'  my  excellent  Charlotte,"  and  signed 
himself,  as  usual,  "yours  truly,"  or  "  yours,  J.  R."  Yet,  by  all 
accounts,  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  house  and  wintry  garden 
like  one  in  a  dream. 

Smiling  at  his  strange  waywardness,  — conscious  that,  under  all 
this  outer  show  of  frigidity  and  indifference,  the  mightiest  yearn- 
ings of  a  passionate  and  solitary  soul  were  directed  towards  her- 
self,  and  that  he  reckoned  each  minute  as  an  hour  till  she  —  his 
Tullia — sat  by  the  magistcr's  side,  — she  resolved  to  begin  their 
pleasant  days  together  in  a  manner  unformal,  unexpected,  and  as 
though  there  had  been  no  hindrance  to  that  pleasant  eve  three 
wee^  before.  Concealing,  therefore,  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
strength,  she  fixed  upon  an  approaching  day  when  Mr.  Badnor 
would  dine  early,  and  spend  a  part  of  the  afternoon  at  the  church, 
where  he  and  the  old  clerk  had  vestry  business  to  attend  to. 

For  several  previous  days,  and  during  Mr.  Radnor's  temporary 
absence,  she  had,  assisted  by  Barbie  or  Molly,  come  downstairs 
for  a  brief  interval  to  look  around  the  rooms,  and  see  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  their  master's  comfort  Now,  on  this  one,  —  as 
the  afternoon  stole  onwards,  full  of  pleasantness,  and  oomparativo 
sunshine  for  a  December  day,  7—  she  felt  stronger  and  better  than 
she  had  yet  done  since  her  illness.  So  Barbie  was  summoned  up- 
stairs as  the  afternoon  grew  apace. 

**  Does  the  study  fire  bum  brightly,  and  is  the  hearth  nicely 
swept?" 
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"Yes,  ma'am." 

'*  And  has  Molly  made  Mr.  Badnpr  his  favorite  cake  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  and  several  others  beside.  She  has  a  wonderful  hand 
for  cakes  and  pastry  I  I  have  been  watching  her  carefully,  dear 
missis,  so  as  to  make  Silas  some  when  I  go  home  again." 

The  mistress  pressed  the  young  wife's  hand  tenderly,  and  looked 
up  into  her  face. 

«*  That  is  right,  Barbie,  —  we  women  can  never  show  too  much 
devotion  where  the  love  which  is  given  to  us  is  true  I  Now,  I 
want  you  to  braid  my  hair.  I  think  I  taught  you  before  you 
became  a  litUe  wife.  For  I  am  going  to  leave  off  my  cap  this 
very  afternoon." 

**  I  am  glad  of  it,  ma'am,  —  it  is  very  disfiguring  to  you.  It 
has  always  had  an  odd  appearance.     Have  you  worn  it  long  ?  " 

"Not  very,  Barbie.  I  put  it  on  the  first  time,  —  the  day  I 
made  your  acquaintance." 

•*  Beally  1     I  always  guessed  you  were  a  lady," 

But  as  Miss  Eliot  made  no  sort  of  reply  to  this,  Barbie  con- 
menced,  and  proceeded  with  her  task.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  dress #  Miss  Eliot's  hair,  and,  with  a  native  taste  for  such  fem- 
inine arts,  she  did  it  exquisitely,  — love  and  duty  now  aiding  the 
graceful  dexterity  of  her  tender  hands.  As  the  shining  bnuds  fell 
supple  in  her  fingers,  as  she  wound  them  round  the  beautiful 
head,  as  she  fastened  this  or  that  above  its  sister  coil,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  an  admiring  word,  though  experience  had  taught 
her  that  she  who  listened  had  a  haughty  contempt  for  flatteiy. 
But  then  Barbie's  love  and  admiration  were  eminently  sincere ; 
and  truth,  in  all  its  forms,  has  an  emphasis  which  declares,  cour 
vinccs,  and  is  unmistakable  in  its  sign& 

"What  lovely  hairl"  she  said  softly,  as  though  to  herself; 
"how  richly  brown  it  is, — how  it  shines, — how  soft  it  is  I" 
Then  louder,  —  "I  think,  ma'am,  Mr.  Kadnor  will  like  you  with- 
out a  cap,  —  your  hair  looks  so  much  nicer." 

"  I  think  so,  Barbie,  — he  has  been  more  accustomed  to  it" 

Barbie  would  have  Hked  to  ask  when,  and  how,  and  where,  but 
she  did  not  dare  to  do  so. 

At  last  the  hair-dressing  was  over,  and  Miss  Eliot  surveyed  the 
result  in  a  glass.     It  did  credit  to  Barbie's  taste  and  dexterity. 

"  It  is  really  charming,  Barbie  I  I  scarcely  know  how  I  shall 
spare  you  back  to  Silas.  But  we  must  have  Julia  upstairs,  and 
give  her  a  lesson.  Now,  go  to  the  wardrobe  in  the  next  room, 
and  bring  me  a  gray  dress  you  will  find  hanging  there.  It  is  not 
silk,  and  you  wm  know  it  bv  its  newness,  for  it  has  never  been 
worn." 
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Barbie  obeyed ;  bat  ber  looks  sbowed  that  she  did  not  like  tbo 
dress. 

"  It  is  only  fine  stuff,  ma'am,  and  so  very  plain.  There  are  a 
deal  nicer  dresses  hanging  there,  and  one  of  them  would  suit  bet- 
ter with  your  hair  than  this." 

"  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  worn,  Barbie ;  for  it  has  been  pro- 
vided purposely  for  this  occasion.  Its  color  is  that  of  the  frocks 
I  used  to  wear  when  I  was  a  young  girl,  and  Mr.  Badnor  taught 
me,  — for  he  was  my  tutor,  Barbie." 

**  Was  he  ma'am?  "  said  Barbie,  opening  her  eyes;  "  then  you 
knew  Mr.  Radnor  before  you  came  here  ?  I  always  thought  so, 
by  what  you  did  for  him,  and  by  your  knowledge  of  his  ways." 

'•  Did  you,  Barbie ?  "  smiled  the  mistress.  "  Yes!  Mr.  Badnor 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  almost  the  best  I  ever  had.  Now, 
take  these  keys,  and  open  the  brass-bound  box  which  stands  on 
the  table  there.  As  soon  as  you  open  it,  you  will  see  a  little 
chain  and  locket,  which  please  bring  here  I  " 

Barbie  again  obeyed ;  but  this  time,  when  she  came  back,  she 
could  not  restrain  the  expression  of>  her  wonder. 

**  Dear  ine,  ma*am,  you  must  be  very  rich !  I  never  saw  so 
many  rings  and  bracelets,  ard  thipgs  of  that  sort,  in  all  my  life ! 
I  thought  Miss  Flo  a  wonder,  with  all  the  nice  things  she  wears ; 
but  you  have  many  more.  Folks  say  that  you  are  rich,  and  it 
must  be  true." 

•*  I  am  not  poor.  Barbie.  Now  assist  me  to  dress,  or  we  shall 
have  Mr.  Badnor  across  the  fields  before  I  am  downstairs  to  wel- 
come him.  I  am  going  to  put  on  this  chain  and  locket,  —  they 
once  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  became  mine  when  she  died.  I 
sometimes  wore  the  locket  when  I  said  my  lessons  to  Mr.  Radnor." 

•*  Did  you,  ma'am  ?  Yet  you  must  be  very,  very  rich,  to  havo 
so  many  costly  things." 

•*  Well,  have  it  very  rich,  if  you  please,  —  so  you  help  me  to 
get  ready." 

The  toilet  was  hastened ;  and  when  Miss  Eliot  was  dressed  she 
went  slowly  downstairs,  leaning  on  Barbie's  arm,  for  she  was  yet 
very  weak.  Ere  she  went  into  the  study,  where  tea  was  to  bo 
served,  she  repaired  to  an  ample  china  closet,  and  selecting,  from 
amidst  some  china,  some  cups  and  saucers  of  beautiful  form,  bid 
Julia  use  them  for  the  evening  meal.  But  to  Barbie's  uncultivated 
eye  they  did  not  appear  so  suitable  as  many  that  were  there,  and 
she  hazarded  a  remark  to  that  effect 

"  Still  they  are  very  lovely,  and  costly  too,  for  they  are  real 
Wedgwood  ware.  Mr.  Radnor's  eye  will  be  sure  to  recognize 
80* 
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them,  for  they  belong  to  &  set  in  use  when  he  was  my  unde'g 
chaplain;  and,  therefore,  they  shall  bring  back  pleasant  memories 
this  afternoon." 

This  matter  disposed  of.  the  housekeeper  repaired  to  the  study, 
and  sat  down  by  the  glowing  fire.  The  day  was  dying  out  of 
doors,  shadows  were  already  in  the  room,  Mr.  Badnor  coold  not  be 
long. 

The  last  faint  streaks  of  reddened  light  upon  the  western  win- 
dow-panes, when  he  rang  the  front  bell,  and  came  into  the  house 
slowly.  Taking  off  his  coat  asd  hat  in  the  hall,  more  slowly  still 
he  came  into  the  room,  and  towards  the  bright  and  pleasant  fire, 
in  his  ordinary  quiet  and  half-blind  way.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
till  he  was  almost  close  beside  it  that  he  saw  that  some  one  was 
there,  and  guessed  in  an  instant  who  it  was. 

"  Charlotte,  —  Miss  Eliot,  —  it  is  you  I "  were  the  words  he 
tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  But  he  needed  not  to  speak  them ; 
for  small  hands  took  his  within  them,  —  the  tenderest  of  human 
voices  supplied  his  want  of  expressive  power. 

**  Mr.  liadnor,  I  felt  stronger  this  afternoon,  and  so  am  here  to 
pay  you  a  visit,  and  make  your  tea.  We  were  defrauded  of  onr 
evening  three  weeks  ago,  —  this  shall  make  amends." 

•*  Yes,  yes  I  But  are  you  better,  —  really  stronger  ?  "  As  be 
spoke  he  was  regarding  her  intently,  as  she  could  see,  so  as  to 
have  no  longer  any  doubt  of  her  perfect  identity.  But,  free  from 
the  little  cap  which  had  so  much  disguised  her,  and  with  the  light 
shining  on  her  glorious  hair,  —  in  the  gray  dress,  the  little  locket, 

—  he  knew  her  for  once  and  forever. 

"  My  God  1"  he  said,  in  a  low,  supplicating  voice,  *' grant  me 
sanity  in  my  deep  joy  I  It  is  my  Charlotte  after  all,  —  no  sub- 
stitute, —  no  mockery  I  " 

**  Yes,  your  Charlotte,  dearest  old  magister, — your  trouble- 
some little  TuUia,  —  your  duncified  little  Jane,  —  no  changling, 

—  no  fairy,  —  but  Charlotte  Waldo,  —  a  woman  grown  I  " 

•*  My  God ! "  he  said  again,  as  though  to  himself,  **  I  love  her 
better  than  my  life.  —  she  must  not  quit  me  any  mors,  or  I  shall 
die ! "  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  towards  him,  —  put  his  arm 
around  her,  as  a  father  might  his  first-bom  daughter. 

**  You  will  not  go  away,  Charlotte,  —  will  you  ?  You  will  stay 
with  me  always,  —  we  shall  be  very,  very  happy." 

"  Yes  I  My  good  old  Roger  Ascham  will  always  want  a  house- 
keeper, I  think.  He  showed  himself  a  bad  manager  of  domestic 
things.  Charlotte  must  stay,  if  only  to  take  care  of  the  magister's 
pots  and  pans,  and  rub  up  her  rusty  Latinity." 
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The  last  word  would,  at  any  other  m(Maent  o{  Mr.  Badnoi^a 
life,  have  been  to  his  car  what  the  sound  of  battle  is  to  the  pant- 
ing war  horse ;  but  it  went  by  unheeded,  —  his  ear  and  heart 
were  set  on  other  things. 

"  Housekeeper  I  Charlotte,  —  not  alwayf  housekeeper  ?  "  She 
wilfully  misunderstood  him,  for  she  said,  "  The  dear,  old  dominus 
will  always  want  one,  I  think;  but  sit  down, — he  looks  tired 
already.  Tullia  will  ring  for  tea,  —  we  want  a  long  eyening, — 
we  have  much  to  talk  of." 

"  We  have  indeed  1 "  he  said,  gloomily,  as  he  sat  down  in  his 
study  chair,  and  bent  towards  the  fire. 

Seeing  his  intense  sadness,  i^e  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  laid 
lier  hand  gently  on  his  arm :  **  Julius,  my  mission  here  is  to 
cheer  you,  —  to  make  your  life  a  joy ;  if  I  fail  thus  early,  the 
very  hour  that  we  meet  face  to  face,  as  Charlotte  and  the  good  old 
master  who  taught  her  so  well  and  so  tenderly,  —  I  must  go,  —  I 
must,  indeed."  But  he  made  no  other  answer  than  again  to  draw 
her  to  his  side  ;  and,  pressing  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  bid 
ber  rest  it  there  for  a  little  while,  —  even  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
master  he  had  becni  It  was  an  appeal  without  negative,  and  so 
she  did.  More  than  once  he  passed  his  band  across  her  hair,  — 
more  than  once  he  pressed  those  hands  which  had  been  so  tender 
in  so  many  offices  to  him,  —  once  only  he  kissed  her  faoc,  and  she 
did  not  forbid  it,  —  no  more  than  she  had  done  in  those  old  days 
when  a  caress  was  her  reward  for  well-said  lessons.  Yet,  as  the 
minutes  passed,  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  that  she  re- 
garded him  in  no  other  light  than  as  her  dear  old  tutor,  ^-  that 
her  love  for  him  was  still  that  of  the  innocent  and  confiding  child, 
—  and  that  his  imagination  had  built  too  much  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  her  voluntary  servitude. 

Presently,  as  she  freed  herself  from  his  embrace  and  tried  to 
rise,  his  remembrance  of  her  illness  and  yet  great  weakness  flashed 
suddenly  across  his  mind. 

**How  selfish  I  am,"  he  said,  "thinking  only  of  myself  and 
forgetting  you."  He  assisted  her  to  her  chair,  drew  a  shawl 
about  her,  and,  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  tea.  It  was  soon  brought 
in,  and  he  essayed  to  pour  it  out ;  but  this*  so  awkwardly,  that  she 
pressed  his  hand  back  with  a  smile. 

**  No,  —  this  is  Charlotte's  duty ;  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  for 
the  magistcr,  —  he  was  always  very  awkward,  and  I  see  he  has 
not  improved.  Now !  docs  he  recognize  nothing  on  the  table,  — 
nothing  fron^  which  he  and  little  Tullia  shared  many  a  bit  and 
drop  in  those  dear  old  days  of  learning  ?  " 
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"I  do ;  but  I  have  no  heart  just  now  to  make  lesser  recog- 
nitions than  the  great  one  of  Charlotte  herself.  She  is  all  the 
world  to  me.  A  good  and  bounteous  fairy,  I  confess ;  but  still 
cruel  in  keeping  me  so  loug  in  suspense  betwixt  hope  and  fear.  I 
suspected  from  the  first  it  was  you.  I  knew  that  romances  in  the 
shape  of  human  duty  are  not  common  things ;  and  I  knew  of  no 
one  else  who  would,  even  for  pay,  —  much  less  for  charity, — 
come  to  this  solitary  place  to  set  right  the  confused  affsdrs,  and 
miserable,  disordered  home,'  of  a  melancholy  bachelor.  But  you 
should  have  revealed  yourself,  Charlotte,  and  spared  me  countless 
pain." 

'*  It  is  your  own  fault  magister ;  you  knew  how  suddenly,  eight 
years  ago,  you  left ." 

**Lcft!  yes,  I  did.  God  knows  how  reluctantly.  It  was  like 
tearing  my  flesh  from .  my  bones ;  but  I  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
honor  and  peace.     Charlotte,  the  magister  had  taught  too  long  and 

too  successfully.     He  was  too  proud, — too  fond, — too ." 

He  bowed  his  head,  —  the  nighty  passion  of  his  soul  was  too 
great  to  be  outspoken  in  coherent  words. 

*'In  that  case,  Julius,''  she  said,  gravely,  "  as  the  reason  was 
Td^TO  than  suspected  by  others,  and  as  I  grew  to  womanhood  was 
imparted  to  me,  how  could'  I,  fittingly,  unless  under  the  modest 
gloss  of  a  disguise,  force  myself  into  your  Lome,  or  reveal  myself, 
till  I  had  expressed,  through  service,  my  reverence  and  pity,  and 
proved  that  duty  —  not  immodest  intrusion  —  was  the  inducing 
cause.  Then,  again,  did  you  not  yourself  place  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Mrs.  Jack's  dismissal " 

"  Circumstances  which  you,  perhaps,  know  already,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "necessitated  me  —  or  at  least  I  thought  so  —  to  bear 
with  her  abominable  conduct,  till  such  time  as,  upon  the  advent 
of  a  better  housekeeper,  she  might  see  that  her  power  was  gone, 
and  so  depart  in  peace.  But  let  us  not  desecrate  this  holy  hour 
by  even  the  mention  of  her  name." 

**  I  have  no  desire,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Radnor.  We  have  much 
to  talk  of,  —  the  past  and  the  present  are  not  barren  to  either  of 
us,  I  am  sure." 

"  The  future  !  What  shall  we  say  to  that,  filia  ?  "  But  Char- 
lotte made  no  answer ;  and  so  bending,  in  his  old  dreamy  way, 
towards  the  fire,  he  sat  silent  for  a  time.  But  her  voice  cheered 
him,  her  hand  assisted  him  with  his  favorite  meal,  and  he  coxAd 
not  long  be  sad  when  she  who  was  xiU  his  world  was  by. 

"  Tullia,"  he  said,  presently,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  which  held 
to  him  his  cup,  "  after  the  old  Doctor's  death  whither  did  you  go?  " 
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**  Magister  knows  that  the  strange  old  man  made  me  his  sole 
heiress." 

"  Simeon  told  me  particulars.  Bat  I  would  rather  my  li^e 
Tullia  had  been  poor,  and  then  the  magister' s  fate  might  have 
been  happier  than  it  will  be.     But  where  did  jou  go  ?  " 

"  To  Germany.  I  was  there  two  years.  When  I  returned  I 
stayed  some  timo  at  the  old  farm  in  Sussex,  whither  you  used  to* 
accompany  us  in  vacation  time.  It  was  from  Oxford  that  I  came 
to  Mainstone. 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  latter  words,  for  he  only  said,  pet- 
tishly,— 

"  Germany  1  I  wish,  Charlotte,  yon  had  never  been  there, — 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  its  language." 

She  smiled,  for  she  guessed  to  what  his  words  adverted ;  bat 
she  made  no  direct  reply. 

**  Talking  of  the  Sussex  farm,  Mr.  Eadnor,"  she  said,  after  some 
minutes'  pause,  and  as  their  pleasant  meal  drew  near  its  close, 
"  it  reminds  me  that  I  have  something  to  tell  yon,  and  a  question 
to  ask.  Some  time  ago  I  sent  that  poor  child,  Phema,  from  Moore 
Farm  into  Sussex ;  and  she  is  there  at  present  with  my  old  nurse, 
Ellen  Ash,  and  her  husband.  She  thrives  well,  and  is  already 
humanized  by  care  and  tenderness.  What  now  1  want  to  do  is  this, 
—  send  thither  Cornelius.  He  would  not  feel  solitary  whilst  Phema 
is  there,  and  he  would  be  with  Stephen,  old  Ellen's  son,  who  is 
now  master  of  the  village-school,  —  an  old  endowment,  as  you 
know.  The  removal  would,  probably,  wean  the  half-witted  youth 
from  his  wandering  habits,  and  enable  me  to  realize  an  idea  which 
has  been  mine  for  some  time.  It  relates  to  his  idiocy,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  chance  of  partial,  if  not  absolute,  removal,  if 
an  operation  were  performed  by  skilful  hands.  There  is  risk,  even 
in  this  case ;  but  a  moderate  amount  of  intelligence  seems  to  me 
so  immensely  preferable  to  a  mere  animal  and  breathing  existence 
under  the  condition  of  idiocy,  as  to  warrant  the  temerity  of  trial, 
if  circumstances  favor  it." 

••  He  is  the  old  clerk's  only  child,  Tullia,'^  said  Mr.  Radnor, 
raising  his  meditative  face ;  *<  the  youth's  death  would  break  the 
old  man's  heart." 

**  1  know  it ;  yet  there  is  weakness  in  the  consideration,  magis- 
ter, -^  better  little  good  than  all  evil ;  and  were  we  always  weigh- 
ing the  chances  against  moral  and  physical  possibilities,  where 
would  human  advance  be,  and  all  the  mighty  and  solemn  blessings 
which  attend  it  ?  Had  I  weighed  all  the  arguments  against  com- 
ing here,  instead  of  setting  forth  to  mend  the  household  methods 
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and  environments  of  a  certain  dear  old  Boger  Aacham  that  I  know* 
would  he  and  his  little  Jane  have  sat  thus  pleasantly  on  a  peace- 
fultiearth,  with  so  many  thingr^  to  talk  of  as  to  puzzle  them  where 
to  make  beginning?  Magistei,  you  are  not  a  bold  man, — you 
are  one  amongst  the  uncourageous  many  who  waver  before  a  trial 
of  causes  which  may  eflfect  great  eudsJ* 

**  I  know  it,  Charlotte,"  he  said,  submissively,  *'  and  that  this 
slavery  to  moral  fear  is  the  woe  of  the  world.  In  one  thing  I  have, 
however,  been  exceeded  in  faith  and  strength  by  few  men.  In 
my  liking  for  a  certain  little  damsel,  —  a  dear  filia,  who  was  such 
a  pride  ajid  honor  to  her  master.  Ah !  I  have  been  brave,  I  think, 
here!" 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Radnor.  I  accept  all  this  fatherly  liking  to 
the  full.  Now  let  me  tell  you  my  purpose.  Elisha  was  the  first 
to  mention  this  possibility  of  Cornelius's  cure.  When  I  had  thought 
it  OYCYf  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Grayson,  and  since  that  gentleman  pa^ed 
at  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  has  been  attending  lectures  in  Faris^  we 
have  corresponded  largely.  Durand,  the  eminent  French  anato- 
mist, who  was  the  first  to  test  this  class  of  operations  for  partial 
idiocy,  arising  from  malformation  or  incidental  pressure  of  the 
skull  upon  the  brain,  has  performed  some  marvellous  cures  ;  and 
considers  that  this  case,  as  represented  to  him,  presents  every  pros- 
pect of  relief,  if  not  of  entire  cure.  Mr.  Grayson  has  himself 
assisted  M.  Durand  in  several  of  his  latter  operations ;  but  my 
proposal  is  to  employ  in  this  case  the  master-hand,  —  and  to  this 
end  I  will  willingly  pay  all  the  expenses  which  may  arise.  For 
what  is  wealth,  magistcr,  if  it  does  not  serve  somewhat  towards 
the  amelioration  of  human  ill  ?  " 

"Ay  1  what?  '*  he  added,  thoughtfully,  "  and  the  circle  of  your 
beneficence,  Charlotte,  is  so  large  a  one.  First,  the  old  dreamy 
hypochondriac  master,  with  his  disordered  aflFairs;  then  those 
surrounding  him ;  next,  the  dumb  humanity  which  he  lovea  By 
the  way,  we  must  take  an  early  day  for  our  joint  affairs ;  and  you 
must  put  down  all  I  owe  you,  so  thai  by  degrees  you  can  repay 
yourself  out  of  my  yearly  stipend." 

"Wo  have  no  joint  accounts,  Mr.  Radnor,  —  for  you  owe  me 
nothing.     On  the  contrary,  the  debts  are  all  on  my  side." 

"Nonsense,  Tullial  We  will  have  no  jesting  in  this  matter. 
I  am  a  man  of  honor,  —  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  debt,  a^ou 
know."  ^ 

•*  Yes !  none  better  than  I  know  Julius  Radnor's  virtues ;  but 
what  I  say  is  nevertheless  true.  He  taught  me  much  of  what  I 
know,  —  he  helped  to  make  me  what  I  am.     When  Dr.  Waldo 
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• 
would  Iiave  confined  his  niece  to  the  nnrserj,  or  at  a  later  date 
consigned  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Miss  Todd,  —  whose 
French  was  bad.  whose  English  was  worse,  —  he  rescued  her,  made 
her  a  mathematician  and  a  Latin  scholar,  and  otherwise  enriched 
her  with  the  keys  of  precious  learning.  When  I  tell  my  dear  old 
master  that  I  value  real  knowledge  above  most  other  mortal  things, 

—  that  I  should  reverence  its  possession  as  much  in  a  beggar  as  in 
a  king,  —  he  will  understand  that  the  debt  I  owe  to  him  is  large, 

—  can  never  be  paid." 

••  Do  you  think  so,  Charlotte,  —  is  this  really  true  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  I  have  striven  already  to  give  some  proof  that 
such  is  my  recognition  of  an  unpayable  de^t." 

•*  If  you  regard  the  obligation  in  this  way,  Charlotte,  you  can 
cancel  it,  to  my  infinite  happiness,  by " 

He  said  this  eagerly;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  close  his  sentence. 

'*  You  must  not  talk  thus,  Julius,"  she  said,  in  that  authorita- 
tive manner  which  had  been  so  potent  in  ruling  Mrs.  Jack,  **  or  I 
must  give  up  my  place  at  once  to  another.     You  the  grave  master, 

—  I  the  quiet  housekeeper ;  this  is  the  way  we  must  proceed  to- 
gether. Now  I  let  me  finish  this  business  about  Cornelius.  You 
must,  if  you  can,  spare  old  John  next  week  to  take  his  son  into 
Sussex,  and  there  place  him  beneath  the  care  of  Steplicn  Ash.  In  the 
autumn  you  and  I  can  journey  thither ;  and  if  it  be  then  feasible,  M. 
Durand  can  come  over  and  perform  the  operation.  Perfect  quietude 
will  be  necessary  to  insure  recovery,  and  this  the  youth  can  have 
in  perfection.  If  the  result  be  a  cure,  and  Cornelius  ever  able  to 
read  the  responses  and  say  '  Amen '  in  Mainstone  church,  think 
of  the  old  man's  pride  and  joy  I " 

"  Yes  I  yes !  Aw  joy  1 "  muttered  Mr.  Radnor  to  himself,  and 
as  sorrowfully  as  though  he,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  had 
none.  At  length,  after  some  moments'  dreamy  silence,  he  said, 
quickly,  as  if  his  tender  conscience  all  at  once  remembered  that 
there  was  such  a  vice  as  selfishness,  "  Charlotte,  Wigpit  can  go," 
and,  after  another  pause,  he  addejl,  "  Yes,  you  and  I  will  go  thither 
in  the  autumn,  —  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  old  farm, 
its  pleasant  sea-shore,  and  its  sunny  cornfields,  once  again." 

Again  he  dropped  into  abstraction,  and,  resting  his  chin  on  his 
upraised  hands,  leant  back  in  his  chair. 

To  wean  him  from  this  mood,  she,  when  tea  was  over,  the  lamp 
lit,  the  room  again  in  studious  quietude,  fetched  some  little  books 
from  the  bookcase,  and  laid  them  near  at  hand. 

"  Magister,"  she  said,  "  the  little  Jane  will  come  again  to  school, 
if  you  eo  will,  You  shall  refresh  her  Latin,  make  her  a  better 
mathematician,  —  instruct  her  in  some  abstract  things  that " 
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"  Not  in  German,  Charlotte,"  he  interrupted,  with  more  an  (ne- 
pression  of  satire  than  coald  be  thought  to  belong  to  so  guileless 
and  tender  a  nature  as  that  of  the  Bev.  Julius.  "^  I  know  noth- 
ing of  it     I  am  neither  master  nor  scholar  therein.*' 

She  wisely  let  the  jealous  parenthesis  pass  bj  unnoticed,  know- 
ing that  her  rule  would  be  "strengthened  rather  than  weakened  bj 
a  silence  which,  when  necessary,  should  bespeak  its  own  meaning. 

**  I  do  not  need  it,*'  was  the  quiet  answer.  "  Only  to  be  onoe 
more  a  scholar  in  old  things  to  my  good  master.  That  is  to  say, 
if  he  will  let  me?" 

<*Let  you?  Does  a  man  who  has  been  waiting  long,  —  oh! 
how  long !  —  to  hear  Gnco  more  some  hallowed  music,  stay  it  as 
its  first  notes  begin.  Charlotte,  if  you  talk  thus  you  will  kill 
me. 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  be  so  cruel,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Badnor. 
If  you  will  open  the  books  —  I  have  brought  you  some  volumes  of 
Tacitus  and  Cicero  —  we  will  begin  at  once.  The  lesson  must  not 
be  a  very  long  odc,  as  I  am  but  weaL" 

He  knew  this,  and  he  was  all  tenderness.  He  opened  a  volume 
of  Cicero ;  he  laid  it  before  her ;  he  pointed  to  the  place ;  and, 
when  resting  her  face  upon  one  upraised  hand,  thus  down-looking 
on  the  page,  he  took  the  other  in  his,  just  as,  in  old  days,  they  sat 
together,  tutor  and  innocent  child.  So  she  read  to  him,  —  he 
stopping  her  often,  rather  to  look  into  her  face,  and  hear  her  Eng- 
lish speech,  than  to  correct  what  he  himself  had  long  before  made 
perfect. 

Thus  tho  time  passed  by,  and  the  house  clocks  struck  eight. 
They  were  reading  together,  he  explaining  to  her  a  passage  in  the 
second  Philippic,  when  the  study  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
Molly  and  EUsha,  in  great  haste  and  agitation,  stood  before  them. 

**  Beg  your  pardon,  Bev.  Sir,"  said  breathless  Molly,  dropping 
her  profoundest  courtesy,  —  **beg  your  pardon,  dear  missis, 
but  - — " 

**  ft  you  please,  sir,"  interrupted  Elisha,  whose  wrath  was  only 
fermented  the  more  by  Molly's  fespectful  slowness,  '*  you  may  n't 
believe  it,  but  that  witch  is  here !  " 

"Not — not — not — "  gasped  poor  Julius  Badnor,  as  be  zose 
from  his  chair. 

"Not  Mrs.  Jack?"  asked  the  housekeeper,  with  a  haughty 
disdain  of  voice  and  manner  that  was  quite  inspiring  to  old 
Elisha. 

"  Yes,  missis ;  if  ever  impudence  was  like  it  I  We  'd  just  set 
down  comfortably  by  the  fire,  —  Molly  knitting,  me  with  a  pipei» 
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and  Jordan  reading  the  paper  to  us,  —  when  we  beard  a  cart  drive 
into  the  yard,  and  presently  Bettj  Jack  walked  right  in,  and  a 
man  after  her  with  a  big  box.  When  we  asked  her  what  Edie 
needed,  she  did  n't  chose  to  answer,  but,  taking  off  her  bonnet, 
plumped  down  in  Molly's  chair ;  and  there  she  is.  missis,  at  this 
very  minnit,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  with  I  daresay  by 
this  time  a  good  jug  of  ale,  and  maybe  a  bit  of  cold  chicken,  for 
I  see  her  looking  hard  at  the  pantry  door,  So  please,  ma'am, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"Dear  me  I  —  God  bless  me  I"  ejaculated  poor  Mr.  Eadnor; 
*«  I  do  not  know.     The  housekeeper " 

"  Betum  with  Molly  to  the  kitchen,"  replied  his  mistress,  firm- 
ly ;  and  dealing  with  her  good  magister  in  the  matter  as  though 
be  were  an  infant  in  her  arms.  "  Keep  peace  till  I  come,  which 
shall  be  as  soon  as  I  have  consulted  witii  your  master.  So  go, 
and  close  the  door." 

'*  'Sense  me,  dear  missis,"  said  Elisha,  as  he  retreated  in  obe- 
dience to  the  stately  command  of  his  unmoved  mistress ;  '*  you  'd 
J)etter  make  haste,  or  she  '11  be  right  in  here." 

"  Jordan  will  have  the  common  sense  to  see  to  that,  —  go ! " 

And  Elisha  himself  trembled  at  the  stern  and  stately  tone  of 
Toice. 

"  Dear  me  I  —  €k)d  bless  me !  —  what  must  be  done  ?  K — if 
— if  she  knows "  whispered  Mr.  Radnor  in  broken  paren- 
thesis, as  he  leant  against  his  chair,  breathless  and  greatly  moved. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause ; 
"  you  must  act  for  me,  Charlotte." 

**  I  certainly  cannot,  Mr.  Eadnor,  for  you  yourself  must  give 
her  a  final  dismissal.  Her  pretence  for  annoyance  is  that  she  will 
take  no  other.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  of  what  you  have  to  be 
afraid?" 

And  her  tone  of  voioe  and  manner  expressed  so  much  latent 
contempt,  that  even  Mr.  Radnor's  sweet  and  pacific  nature  flinched 
beneath  it. 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  I  am  not  pusillanimous,  Charlotte,  in 
respect  to  any  matter  which  solely  concerns  myself.  But  here  is  a 
secret  of  others,  —  a  dear  and  tender  secret " 

"I  guess  it  perfectly,  Mr.  Jtadnor.  Nevertheless,  with  all 
respect  to  you,  I  think  it  a  very  silly  one,  —  and  the  more  so,  as 
it  involved  others  in  so  much  serious  trouble.  If  that  boy  and 
girl  chose  to  get  married  whilst  almost  children,  —  if  the  natural 
result  followed,  —  if '* 

He  interrupted  her,  gathering  her  hands  tenderly  in  his. 
81 
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"  Cliarlotte,  you  do  not  know  Flora,  or  yon  wonld  not  talk  8o  t 
Nor  do  you  guess  how  dear  the  boy  Ellis  is  to  me,  — next  to  yon, 
who  stand  high  in  my  human  love  above  all  other  mortal  things, 
—  I  regard  him,  for  he  is  brave,  manly,  and  generous  to  a  fault 
So  when  they  came  to  me " 

"  To  tell  their  secret/'  she  interrupted  gently ;  "  the  dear  old 
magister  was  utterly  oblivious  of  self,  as  he  always  is.  It  was 
kind  of  htm,  but  yet  foolish ;  because  I  think  that  when  these 
important  steps  in  human  life  anx  taken,  truth  in  relation  to  them 
is  an  unalterable  necessity.  Besides  this,  I  consider  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  tampering  with  these  moral  obligations  of  social 
life,  and  that  all  considerations  but  those  of  absolute  truth  are 
as  contemptible  as  they  are  injurious.  If  a  woman  is  married  let 
her  say  so,  —  let  her  have  no  prevarications  as  to  name  or  place 
or  date,  for  otherwise,  though  she  suspects  it  not,  she  immolates 
her  own  reputation.  In  this  case,  if  the  future  possession  of 
property  has  been  the  motive  for  concealment,  why " 

**Not  money,  only,  TuUia,  —  but  two  strange  fathers,  whose 
hate "  • 

"  Yet  even  here  truth  would  have  been  best  Had  I  been  with 
you,  Julius,  your  duty  should  have  not  succumbed  to  pity.  Truth 
is  wisdom  in  all  things,  —  rigid,  plain,  outspoken  truth.  Qod 
rules  by  irreversible  truth  ;  it  is  His  divine  law,  and  will  be  tJbat 
of  man,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  higher  and  more 
genuine  in  its  conditions  than  it  is  at  present  So  far  on  this 
matter.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  worthless  woman,  she  knows 
absolutely  nothing.  The  scandals  she  fabricated,  and  then  sent 
anonymously  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  related  to  Street  End 
House,  and  what  I  suppose  was  the  birth  of  Flora  ThomhiU's 
child,  —  of  the  real  truth  it  is  my  belief  that  she  knows  nothing." 

"  Does  she  not  ?  Is  this  really  possible,  Charlotte  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Badnor,  with  undisguised  joy. 

'*  I  think  so,  and  that  you  may  safely  act  thereon.  As  respects 
her  confederate,  Briscoe,  I  cannot  say  so  much.  I  believe  that 
the  secret  is  well  known  to  him ;  as  I  came  upon  evidence  of  his 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Street  End  House  during  a  visit  Ellis 
Thomhill  made  there  in  October.  But  there  is,  I  should  say, 
little  to  fear  from  him.  His  own  position  at  the  present  date  is 
too  precarious, — his  shifts  to  keep  up  appearances  to  the  last  too 
exigent ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  Mr.  Thomhiirs  present 
condition  is  too  doubtful,  for  Briscoe  to  care  to  interfere  in  matters 
which  might  hasten  his  own  inevitable  ruin.  Though  why  he 
has  kept  this  secret  from  Mr&  Jack,  or  how  possibly  it  has  re- 
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nudaed  ongnessed  bj  ber»  is  to  me  inoompreliensiUe,-*  except 
on  the  principle  that  the  canning  are  always  partially  blind." 

**  Dear  me  1  dear  me  I "  sighed  excellent  Julius ;  '*  that  I  had 
only  known  or  even  guessed  this  before,  what  pain  I  and  others 
might  have  been  spared." 

"  Do  not  regret  it  If  it  only  brought  me  to  set  right  my 
Boger  Asoham's  house,  —  and  he  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  seen  the  little  Jane  from  whom  he  ran  had  he  been  in  pros- 
'perity,  — the  evil  is  not  without  its  good.  Now,  let  this  dismissal 
be  given,  for  once  and  all,  — if  Mr.  Hadnor  feels  nerve  enough.*' 

'*  I  am  brave  as  a  lion,  Charlotte  1  I  am  going  now,  —  rest  in 
my  chair  meanwhile." 

"  I  shall  go  too,  Mr.  Radnor,  if  you  will  give  me  the  support 
of  your  arm.  I  want  to  witness  your  courage,  and  to  be  near  you 
if  &at  pity  of  yours  comes  forth  to  sin." 

**  I  shall  have  no  pity,  Charlotte  I  I  shall  be  as  ruthless  as 
the  long  oppressed  always  are  when  the  day  of  retribution  comes. 
Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

'*  Not  till  I  see  the  victory.  I  know  that  he  who  taught  me 
has  an  unselfish  and  a  merciful  heart.  Let  us  go,  —  every  min- 
ute that  that  woman  stays  is  desecration  to  a  good  man's  home." 

He  put  her  hand  tenderly  through  his  arm,  and  led  her  step 
by  step,  bearing  her  up  as  he  would  a  tottering  child,  —  for  she 
was  very  weak,  and  this  inability  touched  him  to  the  soul.  So 
they  went  on  step  by  step,  and  reaching  the  kitchen,  —  entered, 
for  a  moment,  unpcrccived.  ^ 

In  the  interval,  Mrs.  Jack,  stimulated  by  the  pacific  return  of 
Elisha  and  Molly  from  the  parlor,  whither  she  suspected,  rather 
than  knew,  they  had  been,  carried  bravely  out  her  impudent 
intrusiveness.  She  took  ofi^  cloak  and'  bonnet,  placed  the  table 
of  ancient  chicken  feasts  near  the  fire,  spread  supper  necessaries 
thereon,  descended  to  the  cellar  and  fetched  ale, — informing  Elisha, 
when  she  oame  up  again,  that  it  was  "  swipes,  only  fit  for  pigs,  — - 
but  that  she  would  soon  set  the  brewing  right"  This  done,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  the  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  she  made 
an  onslaught  on  the  pantry,  —  now  an  airy,  capacious  place,  newly 
situated,  and  dainty  with  an  exquisite  cleanliness.  Herein,  at 
this  special  moment  was  certainly  no  chicken ;  but  there  was  an 
equivalent  in  goose,  which  had  served  the  parlor  dinner  that  day. 
This  was  seized  upon,  with  divers  other  niceties,  borne  to  the 
table,  and  the  meal  commenced,  continued,  and  interlarded  with 
divers  laconic  but  impudent  speeches,  addressed  severally  to 
Molly,  Elisha,  Jordan,  and,  as  it  so  happened,  to  Peggy  Giles, 
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wlio  had  stepped  down  tlie  hill  on  some  neighborly  yicdt  to  the 
parsonage. 

It  so  occurred  that  whilst  this  human  raven  thns  feasted— 
greedily  as  a  Hnn  amidst  Italian  vineyards,  or  a  famished  Dane 
amidst  the  plentitade  of  Saxon  mead-buckets  and  seething  cal- 
drons, —  she  looked  before  her,  and  saw  her  long-tried  master,  — 
not  drooping  and  supplicating,  as  in  old  days,  but  stern,  graye, 
and  with  stature  all  erect  In  fact,  a  perfect  lion  of  a  Julius 
Eladnor,  compared  to  the  meek  lamb  who  had  drooped  so  long 
beneath  her  sacrificial  knife.  Quailing,  as  it  was  plain  to  see, 
cAie  dropped  her  knife  and  fork,  wiped  her  mouth,  hurried  from 
her  seat,  approached  her  master,  assumed  a  lugubrious  expression 
of  face,  and  made  a  lowly  courtesy,  though  siding  it  off,  as  it 
were,  so  as  not  to  include  the  least  amount  of  reverence  to  the 
housekeeper. 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,  — just  taking  a  snatoh  o'  wittles ;  for  home 
things  be  so  nice.  But  pray,  how  do  you  find  yourself?  —  not  so 
well,  I  fear,  as  when  I  did  for  you ;  but  I  '11  soon  have  things 
nicely  for  you.  Folks  as  are  all  strangers  can't  know  a  master's 
ways  like  an  old  servant." 

Mr.  Radnor  looked  so  sternly  at  her — with  such  an  unmoved 
countenance  —  as  to  awe  her,  it  was  plain  to  see. 

"  I  wonder,  woman,"  he  said,  in  words  of  iron,  —  in  words  so 
loud  and  clear  as  to  be  like  the  distinct  notes  of  a  bell,  —  '*  that 
you  dare  to  cross  my  threshold,  —  much  less  address  me.  Tou 
were  dismissed  long  ago,  —-you  are  no  servant  of  mine ;  but,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dismissal,  I  say  ^o  /  —  go  at  once.  Of 
my  bread  you  shsdl  no  further  eat,  my  cup  you  shall  no  further 
taste.  In  the  presence  of  the  cherished  mistress  of  my  home,  — 
of  my  most  worthy  and  valued  servants,  I  say  go ! — or  they  shall 
thrust  you  out  I  " 

"Ah  I  ah  I "  she  said,  as,  affecting  to  whimper,  she  drew  up 
her  shawl  to  her  eyes,  **  I  thought  how  it  'ud  be.  Of  course, 
they  've  pisen'd  yer  ears  against  me,  —  of  course  they  have,  — 
that  Miss,  especially.  But,  —  but,  dear  master,  if  all  did  n't  go 
quite  nicely,  I  will  mend,  —  I  will,  indeed ;  please  take  me  back 
again, — nobody  can  do  for  you  like  me,  for  I  'm  sure  I  reverence 
the  very  ground  you  walk  on,  —  ay  I  I  can  stay  here  to-night^ 
can't  I,  and  you  '11  make  up  your  mind  by  mom  ?  " 

Mr.  Radnor  did  not  condescend  to  address  her  further. 

•*  Elisha,"  he  called,  in  a  leonine  voice,  quite  amazing  to  every- 
body, "  ^ve  this  woman  her  bonnet,  —  Molly,  take  out  her  box. 
—Jordan,  thrust  her  forth,  if  she  won't  otherwise  go  in  peace. 
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HHa  at  onoe.  I  will  Lave  do  further  parley,  ^- 1  stand  here  till 
ahe  is  gone." 

Mrs.  Jaok  was  utterly  amaxecL  lie  to  ignominiously  dismiss 
her  in  the  presence  of  all  his  servants  I  Her  lying  accents,  her 
crocodile  tears,  yanished  unconditionally,  —  and  her  wrath  burst 
forth. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  thrust  out,  —  I  '11  go.  Ay  I  and  if  you 
think  that  you  are  safe  from  the  Bishop,  I  '11  go  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  soon  do  for  you,  you  old  goose ;  though  more  a  pigeon  now» 
with  that  Miss  at  your  side." 

The  servants  hurried  and  hustled  her  with  hearty  good-wilL 
Elisha  clapped  on  her  bonnet,  as  a  lazy  housemaid  an  extinguisher 
on  a  candlev  Molly  and  Peggy  hauled  away  at  the  big  box  most 
ardently ;  and  Jordan  stood  behind  as  Cherubim  with  the  flaming 
sword.     Go  she  must,  —  there  was  no  help  for  it 

At  this  moment,  pitying  her  more  perhaps  than  all  the  others, 

—  for  the  large  heart  and  the  large  brain  are.  happily,  often  syno- 
nyms, —  Charlotte  stepped  a  few  steps  weakly  forward. 

'*  Mrs.  Jack,"  she  said,  '*  spare  yourself  ignominy.  Go  in  peace. 
You  are  not  wanted  here." 

But  there  are  ears  in  this  world  deaf,  stone-deaf,  to  the  gentle- 
ness and  pity  of  exalted  natures. 

"  You  1  As  for  you,"  called  out  the  fury,  turning  and  brand* 
ifihing  her  hand,  "it's  only  a  pity  if  my  Sarah  tried  to  pisen  you« 

—  and  cause  enough  she 's  bad  to  hate  you,  —  she  did  n*t  do  it 
right  out.  But,  however,  the  old  fellow '11  have  his  day  witli 
you.  He  thinks  to  marry  you,  does  he?  Ue'd  better  look  to 
Horton  Wood  if  that's  the  case;  for  though  Dick  Wenlock 
was  only  born  and  bred  a  blacksmith,  he  'd  like  my  lady  well 
enough." 

This  unpardonable  insult  and  implication  roused  all  Mr.  Bad- 
nor's  jealous  wrath.  He  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  bid  Jordan 
and  Elisha,  in  still  louder  tones,  thrust  the  woman  forth.    ' 

"And  if  she  dare  cross  this  thi-eshold  again  I'll  prosecute 
her,  — that  I  will!" 

He  waited  till  the  kitchen  was  clear,  and  then  retraced  his  steps 
with  Charlotte  to  the  study.  She  was  very  feeble ;  her  effort  to 
accompany  Mr.  Radnor,  the  excitement  incident  to  this  dismissal 
of  a  woman  who  had  so  long  desecrated  his  presence  and  his  home, 
and  insulted  or  injured  all  those  who  had  attempted  amelioration, 
overcame  her  at  last ;  she  sank  in  her  chair  quite  passively  and 
childlike,  —  physically  weak  enough  for  tears,  hut  too  proud  and 
too  TuU  of  joy  to  shed  them.  She  had  conquered,  —  she  rested 
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from  her  toils,— tbo  olive  branch  was  set  in  every  chamber,— 
waved  henceforth  at  every  door. 

Yet  peace  seemed  abwnt  from  the  heart  of  the  magister.  As 
soon  as  he  had  placed  Charlotte  gently  in  her  chair,  he  leant 
against  the  mantelpiece  in  a  dreamy,  abstracted  mood,  scarcely 
rousing  himself  when  Julia,  answering  her  mistress's  summons, 
brought  in  a  little  wine  and  other  restorativea  It  was  only  when 
they  were  again  alone,  and  his  Tuliia  had  risen  and  was  about  to 
say  **  good  night,"  that  he  looked  up,  and  then  fixedly  into  her 
face. 

•*  Going.  Charlotte.  —  why  ?      It  is  early  yet." 

'« It  is,  but  Mr.  Radnor  forgets  that  I  am  an  invalid*  We  wHl 
soon  have  later  houra" 

**  Yes.  I  know  that  I  am  forgetful  and  selfish.  God  knows  how 
much  of  both  to  you,  precious  creature  I  But  stay  a  moment ; 
I  have  a  question  to  ask,  —  speak  truthfully  to  Rogea  Ascham,  aa 
tiie  little  Jane  he  taught  so  well  should  do.  There,  lean  upon 
me,  let  me  support  you,  —  you  are  weak,  and  I  am  strong !"  Aa 
he  spoke  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  with  a  wild  and  passionate 
tenderness  which  was  undisguised.  She  tried  to  free  herself  from 
it ;  not  only  because  it  was  unwise  to  countenance  a  hope  which 
would  probably  have  no  fulfilment.  — but  because  she,  as  mistress 
of  his  home,  must  be  true  to  him,  to  herself,  to  the  governance 
she  had  assumed,  to  the  power  she  wielded ;  but  he  would  not  let 
her,  — retaining  her,  fiercely  as  it  were,  for  him  who  was  so  gentle. 

**  Charlotte,  cease  to  strive  with  me !  —  lean  against  iSie  old 
master  in  faith,  if  for  the  last  time  in  this  life  I  Tell  me  now  — 
close  to  my  ear — if,  after  I  left,  if,  after  your  uncle's  death,  you 
saw  any  one  you  liked,  —  any  one  whom  you  could  have  called 
your  husband?" 

"  There  wci-e  many,  many,  magister,  who  would  have  liked  to 
call  me  wife.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  disinterestedly ;  in  many 
others,  with  a  view  to  the  fortune  which  is  mine." 

**  And  when  you  came  here,  —  when  you  first  crossed  this 
thiieshold,  your  liking  was  free  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  him  by  words ;  but  bending  towards  him, 
made  his  face  her  veil. 

**  She  came,  did  she,  with  some  dim,  unexpressed  feeling,  even 
to  herself,  that  she  was  solitary, —  needed  ties, —  needed  a  life-long 
friend  ?  Had  the  old  master  spoken  then,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  vain  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer:  she  hid  her  face  more, -*-it  was  bent 
down  upon  his  shoulder,  —  it  was  wholly  veiled  I 
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"  It  is  not  80  now,  Charlotte !  The  idol  of  another  hnman 
temple  is  there,  — is  worshipped  I  Tell  me,  tell  me  truly,  tell  the 
old  master  in  a  word,  the  saddest  sorrow  that  earth  holds  for 
him!" 

She  pressed  her  face  down,  eyen  more  tenderly.  Her  eyes  were 
hidden  from  his  gaze,  bat  he  knew  that  they  were  dim  with  tears. 

Perhaps  he  wept  too  I 

But  she  was  not  weak  or  sentimental  She  knew  her  duty  too 
well  to  let  false  pity  take  the  place  of  truth. 

"  Magister,  you  probe  too  closely,  too  keenly.  We  all  of  us 
hold  something  within  our  souls  which  we  cherish  there,  as  the 
priests  did  the  sacred  fire,  yet  of  whose  presence  we  hardly  make  , 
confession  to  ourselves.  So  let  this  sacred  place  of  either  be ' 
sacred  and  unveiled ;  for  nature  asks  this  reticence  and  modesty 
of  women,  more,  perhaps,  than  of  men.  Henceforth  this  subject 
must  be  a  forbidden  one  between  us ;  for,  much  as  the  little  Jane 
loves,  in  the  purest  sense  of  friendship,  the  dear  old  master,  her 
duty  and  her  truth  are  of  higher  value.  Mr.  Radnor,  we  can 
lead  rare  lives  together,  —  united,  though  apart  I,  your  daughter, 
your  pupil,  your  housekeeper,  —  your  right  hand  in  all  things. 
You,  my  master,  friend,  and  father.  I  wish  for  no  other,  no 
higher  life,  —  at  least  at  present  And  even  if  our  joint  exist- 
ence should  run  thus  together  to  the  end,  Julius  Radnor  knows 
full  well  that  duty  is  divine  in  principle,  divine  in  action,  and 
gives  to  human  souls  the  fruition  of  sublime  peace.  He  knows 
full  well  that  if  realization  has  joys,  so  also  have  abnegation  and 
asceticism ;  and  that  the  so-caUed  saints  who  prayed  and  fasted 
in  Syrian  deserts,  the  men  and  women  who  suffered  in  the  clois- 
ters, and,  higher  and  nobler  still,  —  because  the  objects  are 
higher,  —  who,  in  modem  days,  suffer,  and  bear,  and  toil  in 
unrceognized  solitude,  rest  on  truths  which  have  a  deep  foundation 
in  nature,  Dear  old  Julius,  this  must  be  the  course  of  things, 
except — except " 

She  did  not  say  another  word,  but  struggling  &om  his  embrace, 
went  as  quickly  forth  as  her  feebleness  permitted. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  stay  her,  for  the  last  words  she  had 
somewhat  unwisely  uttered  had  filled  his  brain  with  new  thoughts. 
Yet  in  his  deep  anguish,  in  this  disappointment  to  passionate 
love,  —  whose  growth  had  been  so  long  as  to  be  now  a  second  life 
to  him,  —  he  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  absorbed  and  full  of 
grief.  t 

When  he  sat  down,  he  was  repeating  over  and  over,  "  Oh  I  had 
I  known  as  much,  I  would  not  have  hidden  myself,  like  an 
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abashed  and  wayward  chM,  —  I  would  have  claimed  her  at  the 
beginning,  and  made  her  mine.  M  j  God  I  if  I  could  step  back 
upon  the  past,  how  willingly  I  would  I  But  a  few  steps,  and  my 
cup  would  overflow  with  all  the  good  I  ever  craved,  with  aU  the 
human  happinesR  I  ever  sought  and  prayed  for.'* 

And  Julius  Badnor,  you  are  not  the  only  one  in  the  solemn  part 
we  play  out  upon  this  scene;  for  human  life,  when  looked  at 
truly,  is  a  very  solemn  thing,  —  who  have  wished  to  recall  the 
irrecoverable  moments  of  the  past.  The  graver  errors  which 
darken  the  whole  future  of  individual  existence  are  not  here 
referred  to,  but  hasty  words,  hastier  misapprehensions,  want  of 
patience,  want  of  faith,  oblivion  that  to-day  ha?  its  morrow,  that 
the  causes  with  which  we  sow  present  hours,  as  the  husbandman 
his  field,  hold  their  contingent  effects  in  a  far-lying  future.  Tet 
we  all  make  such  mistakes ;  we  should  be  prescient  and  relatively 
perfect  if  we  did  not,  —  our  will  and  eternal  law  would  be  one ; 
still  such  errors  cover  with  shadows  the  time  which  is  individually 
ours.  They  too  often  rob  us  of  the  wine  of  life,  the  fulness  of 
existence,  the  perfecting  touches  which  might  have  made  ut 
grandly  human ;  and  we  have  nothing  but  hard  —  often  unlovable 
—duties  to  rest  on.  Still,  if  we  take  them  as  a  staff  in  hand,  — 
if  we  perfect  them,  make  them  things  of  conscience,  the  consolation 
and  the  reward  follow,  —  and  richer,  perhaps,  in  their  way  of 
fruition  and  effect  than  mere  individual  happiness.  Yet  we  are 
not  ajBK)etics,  —  we  repine  even  whilst  we  reason,  —  and  evermore, 
whilst  we  are  constituted  as  we  are,  will  the  cry  rise  to  our  lips, 
the  regret  touch  our  souls,  the  shadows  darken  us,  —  of  what 
might  have  been,  and  is  not  I 

It  snowed  through  the  night ;  it  was  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 
"When  the  housekeeper  came  downstairs,  about  eleven  o'clock,  — 
an  early  hour  for  her  who  was  yet  an  invalid,  —  and  went  into 
the  study  to  speak  to  Mr.  Badnor,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  nim 
on  the  terrace  outside.  He  was  standing  without  his  hat,  his 
head  bent  down,  and  surrounded  by  his  servants.  She  hurried  to 
the  window,  and  there,  in  a  minute,  saw  what  had  summoned  him 
suddenly  from  his  books.  Peri  and  Pearl  lay  stiff  and  dead  at 
his  feet  Mrs.  Jack,  as  her  parting  benediction,  had  wrung  their 
necks,  and  flung  them  beneath  his  windows,  where  the  chance  was 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  see  them.  The  deed  had  been  done 
early  in  the  morning ;  for  her  footprints  were  in  the  snow,  and 
till  then  Jordan  and  £lisha  had  kept  guard  about  the  house,  lest, 
in  her  vindictive  rage,  she  should  fixe  a  haystack  or  an  outbuild- 
ing.    But  more  vigUant  than  they,  and  far  more  cunning,  she  had 
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waited  till  tbeir  watch  was  over,  and  then  effected  that  whioh  she 
knew  would  give  the  poor  gentleman  a  grief  through  all  the  sunny 
days  he  had  to  live.  For  never  more  would  they  follow  his  foot- 
steps, or  spread  out  their  plumage  in  the  golden  gloiy  of  the 
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Mb.  Badnor  took  the  loss  of  his  pets  greatly  to  heart,  — even 
though  a  greater  sorrow  weighed  him  down.  He  woald  miss  the 
pretty  creatures  eveiywhere,  and  at  various  periods  through  the 
day.  Upon  the  window-ledges,  near  the  greenhouie  door,  up  and 
dewn  the  noble  terrace,  beside  his  favorite  seats,  at  breakfast 
time,  in  the  glory  of  the  noon,  in  the  falling  shadows  of  the  eve. 
Everywhere  he  would  miss  them,  though  he  made  but  small  com- 
plaint. But  the  result  was  a  severe  illness,  which  lasted  some 
days,  and  to  treat  which  the  surgeon  had  been  called  in.  For  in 
vain  had  Charlotte  sought  to  cheer  him>  in  vain  had  Ck>meliu8'8 
blackbird  been  hung  in  the  greenhouse ;  even  Goldie,  though  its 
cage  was  set  upon  his  study- table,  and  the  little  fellow  chirped 
there  as  pleasantly  as  might  be,  though  it  was  winter  and  not  the 
time  of  song,  failed  to  bring  a  cheerful  look  to  Mr  Badnor's  care- 
worn face.  Nor  was  old  Wolf  more  successful,  though  he  patted 
his  master  with  his  paws,  and  laid  his  great  shaggy  head  on  his 
reverend  knee;  nor  was  Mrs.  Puss,  who,  grown  bold  in  these 
days  of  peace,  came  purring  into  the  study  with  two  kittens  in 
her  train.  Whilst  poor  Fleckie,  now  solitary  at  feeding-time, 
preened  herself  in  the  porch  unrecognized.  But,  Mr.  Badnor 
grew  slowly  better,  —  the  first  sign  of  which  was  his  renewed 
interest  in*  his  pets ;  for  he,  as  well  as  all  vther  men  who  are  wise 
and  good,  recognized  the  bounty  and  the  Uve  of  the  Great  Master, 
in  thus  surrounding  us  with  living  examples  of  exquisite  fidelity, 
patience,  and  tender  gratitude,  in  return  for  little  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  usual,  the  housekeeper  had  to  act  Quiet, 
repressive  in  her  manner,  yet  tenderly  anticipative  of  his  wants» 
she,  as  she  herself  grew  better,  resumed  her  administrations  to 
her  old  master.  She  read  to  him,  walked  with  him,  sat  with  him, 
headed  his  table  ;  beyond  this  the  limit  was  rigidly  though  tacitly 
fixed.     She  saw  this  was  necessary  as  well  for  her  own  peaoe  as 
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for  Ms.  Were  these  bounds  even  momentarily  passed,  a  brief 
but  stem  hint  that  if  repeated  she  would  leave  effected  all  that 
was  desired.  But  they  scarcely  ever  were,  and  the  days  passed 
serenely  by.  She  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  to  live  a  life 
of  false  appearances.  To  affect  to  be  as  Mr.  Radnor's  daughter, 
and  in  reality  the  mistress  he  was  wooing,  she  had  no  such  thought, 
—  she  had  no  wish,  at  least  at  present,  to  become  his  wife ;  she 
therefore  reverenced  him,  —  his  household,  and  herself,  —  by 
reticence  and  reserve.  The  good  magister  understood  and  obeyed, 
but  his  passionate  love  only  flourished  all  the  more  in  the  silence 
thus  enforced. 

As  soon  as  she  could  be  spared,  Silas  Moore  fetched  home  his 
pretty  wife.  His  account  of  her  tlirift,  her  dainty  household 
ways,  her  indu^ry,  her  tenderness  to  him,  were  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  and  it  was  clear  that  his  love  grew  by  what  it  fed  on. 
Old  Mrs.  Bell  had  paid  them  several  visits,  and  had  come  out 
quite  handsomely  in  gifts  and  money,  so  that  farm  and  house 
were  now  well  plenished.  Her  account  to  Silas  and  Barbie,  of 
the  strange  and  mysterious  proceedings  going  forward  at  Moore 
Farm,  where  the  servant  had  become  master,  and  the  master  ser- 
vant, were  saddening  and  perplexing  too;  but  by  Miss  Eliot's 
wise  advice,  Silas  kept  aloof,  and  returned  to  his  farm  and  the 
innocence  of  his  daily  life  with  his  tender  little  Barbie. 

The  Whitclocks  had.  been  very  kind  to  the  housekeeper  during 
her  illness ;  and  now  wishing  to  repay  their  visits,  she  chose  a 
fine  December  afternoon  for  the  purpose.  The  carriage  waited 
at  the  porch,  and  now  when  she  was  ready  she  went  in  to  ask 
Mr.  Badnor  to  accompany  her,  as  he  sometimes  did,  for  the  sur- 
geon had  recommended  much  air  and  passive  exercise. 

"  Not  to-day,  Charlotte,"  as  he  looked  up  dreamily  from  his 
book;  **  if  I  go  out  at  all  it  will  be  across  the  fields  to  Uie  church. 
There  is  a  paper  in  tho  vestry  whiclf  I  need,  and  if  Wigpit  be 
there,  I  can  say  '  God  speed,'  for  Elisha  tells  me  that  he  and  his 
poor  son  go  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  they  were  coming  up  here  in  the  evening  to  pay  their 
parting  duty.  But  you  had  better  accompany  me,  for  the  walk 
IS  much  too  far,  and  you  could  go  on  to  Brooklow." 

*'  To  Brooklow,  Charlotte  ?  I  cannot  face  strangers,  particularly 
to-day." 

"  Mr.  Badnor  must  begin.  The  surgeon  says  so.  Now,  as  the 
good  magister  refuses  TuTlia  nothing,  because  he  has  perfect  faith 
that  she  asks  only  what  is  reasonable,  he  will  get  ready." 

There  was  a  negative  on  his  lip,  but  it  faltered  there,  so  he 
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bIowIj  rose,  and  retreated  to  his  little  dressiiig-Toom  to  cliaiigB 
bis  coat  In  a  few  moments  they  were  on  their  waj  to  MainsUma 
church. 

As  they  passed  a  lane  leading  up  to  Mainstone  Hall,  they  met 
Mr.  Greene  returning  thence  on  horseback.  He  was  always  shj 
in  the  presence  of  Miss  Eliot,  and  avoided  her  if  he  could ;  but 
on  this  occasion,  there  was  no  option  but  to  stay  and  speak,  aa 
Mr.  Radnor  was  with  her. 

"  Is  Mr.  Thomhill  worse  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Radnor,  when  they  had 
conversed  a  few  moments. 

<*  He  is  not  better,  and  his  easels  one  for  much  anxiety.  But 
the  matter  at  present  on  hand  is  old  Pomp.  As  perhaps  yoa 
heard,  he  took  to  his  bed  a  day  or  two  after  that  atrocious  attempt 
on  Miss  Eliot's  life.  At  first  both  Margery  and  I  thought  that 
this  was  only  some  fresh  whim  of  his  eccentric  and  selfish  folly, 
and  the  best  cure  would  be  to  leave  him  to  himself.  But  hia 
health  gradually  declined,  and  he  is  now  extremely  ill,  —  so  much 
so,  as  to  make  me  think  that  he  will  never  rise  again  from  the  bed 
to  which  he  voluntarily  took.  His  malady  is  chiefly  mental,  though 
he  will  not  disclose  its  cause.  Margery  suspects  it  to  be  the  loss 
of  some  hidden  hoard  he  had,  of  whose  accumulation  she  had 
had  many  silent  proofs,  and  which,  from  his  cruel  and  often 
repeated  hints,  was  laid  by  for  the  day  when  she  should  be  quiet 
in  Mainstone  churchyard,  and  what  he  termed  his  'jolly  life' 
begin." 

"  Yes ;  the  man  always  appeared  to  me  the  embodiment  of  a 
pitiful  selfishness,'*  spoke  Mr.  Radnor,  in  his  quiet  way. 

''  Something  much  worse,"  replied  the  surgeon,  emphatically. 

There  came  no  reply  to  this,  for  Julius  Radnor  was  the  last  man 
to  darken  that  which  was  already  dark,  and  the  housekeeper 
changed  the  subject  by  inquiring  if  any  one  were  suspected  of  the 
supposed  theft  « 

•*  Certainly  not  the  girl  Sarah,"  said  the  surgeon,  somewhat 
hesitatingly,  yet  speaking  with  manly  straightforwardness,  in  be- 
half of  one  probably  innocent,  at  least  of  this  crime ;  "  she  is  bad 
enough,  but  Margery  is  unmoved  iu  her  conviction  t£at  the  girl 
did  not  touch  the  money,  though  she  had,  without  doubt  wormed 
out  of  Pomp  its  existence,  as  well  as  place  of  concealment  But 
eveiy  suspicion,  as  well  as  proof,  points  to  that  unmitigated  villain, 
—  her  father.  He  was  harassed  on  every  side  for  ready  money, 
and  two  days  after  the  theft  he  paid  away  large  sums  in  gold,  aa 
well  as  exchanged  a  further  sum  at  the  chief  bank  in  the  coun^ 
town  for  notes,  which  notes  he  brought  to  Mr.  ThomhilL    Har« 
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gery  suspects  that  tbe  board  was  concealed  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
wig-box ;  and  such  a  receptacle  tallies  exactly  with  the  fragments 
found  by  Bichaid  Wenlock  and  the  policeman  on  the  hearth  of  the 
ooltage  in  Thomhill  Chase.  No  later  than  last  night  Wenlock 
and  I  had  a  oonference  on  this  yery  subject.  But  at  present  little 
oan  be  done,  unless  we  hasten, —  what  must  necessarily  occur  at 
BO  late  date, — and  consideration  of  Mr.  Thomhill's  state  pre- 
cludes this." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  gets  no  better,"  spoke  Mr.  Badnor,  feelingly  ; 
" Jie  is  my  patron,  and  was  once  my  friend,  —  and  his  son  is  very 
dear  to  me." 

"  No,  in  this  world  John  Thomhill  will  never  be  better,"  said 
the  surgeon,  gravely;  **his  imbecility  increases,  and  the  next 
stroke  of  paralysis  he  has,  and  which  may  occur  at  any  Inoment, 
will  either  cause  immediate  death,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  absolute 
childishness ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  iron  frame,  though  his  nervous 
system  has  been  destroyed  by  a  life  of  sensualism.  And  now  this 
subject  has  been  broached,"  added  the  surgeon,  lowering  his  voice, 
as  he  leant  over  his  horse's  stately  crest,  "  let  me  advise  that  the 
son  be  not  far  off.  You  are  in  KUis  Thomhill's  confidence,  I 
know;  and  were  he  to  come  into  this  district,  he  couldt  with 
ordinary  prudence,  keep  the  matter  secret  For  we  know  not  at 
what  hour  he  may  be  wanted.  As  yet,  the  Squire  will  not  listen 
to  his  being  sent  for,  or  of  any  interference  in  his  private  affairs, 
—  but  an  hour  must  come  for  both.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be 
prepared ;  for  even  in  this  brief  period  of  the  valet's  absence  from 
his  master's  presence  there  is  a  change  and  a  visible  softening, 
not  only  towards  the  son,  but  towards  yourself,  Mr.  Radnor." 

*'  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,"  spoke  Mr.  Radnor,  flushing  a  little,  as 
he  always  did  when  a  word  of  praise  or  kindness  met  his  ear ; 
**  for  the  rest,  I  suppose  I  speak  in  entire  confidence  to  you,  Mr. 
Greene." 

"  Quite  so." 

Then  I  and  this  lady  are  in  a  day  or  two  going  a  little  journey 
together,  when  we  will  make  some  arrangements  with  respect  to 
what  you  name." 

"  It  will  be  well,"  replied  the  surgeon.  With  this  he  raised 
his  hat,  shook  his  reins,  and  gallopped  on. 

This  was  the  first  word  the  housekeeper  had  heard  as  to  going 
any  journey  with  Mr.  Radnor,  for  he  had  never  yet  been  explicit 
with  her  as  to  Ellis  Thomhiirs  affairs.  And  as  she  judged  it 
best  to  let  him  make  his  revelations  when  and  how  he  pleased,  she 
bazaraed  no  inquiry  or  question  on  this  occasion. 
32 
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By  the  time  they  reached  the  chnreh,  the  wintei^s  aftemooD  had 
80  far  waned  as  for  the  sun  to  lie  aslant  amidst  snrroiinding 
shadows.  Entering  the  poroh,  Miss  Eliot  found  the  door  ajar, 
and  as  she  poshed  it  gently  open  she  could  hear  the  shuffling  of 
feet  at  the  far  end  of  the  church,  and  a  moment  aflber  the  yoioe  of 
l^e  old  clerk  say,  *'  Kneel  with  me,  lad,  kneel  I  '*  A  brief  space 
of  entire  silence  followed,  and  then  the  old  man  could  be  heard 
praying  in  a  subdued  yoioe.  The  housekeeper  held  up  her  finger 
to  Mr.  Badnor,  and  thus  cautioned,  they  went  a  little  way  up  Sie 
aisle  together. 

Yes,  the  old  man,  like  Abraham,  was  offering  his  son  to  the 
Lord ;  not  as  a  sacrifice  upon  a  sacrificial  altar,  but  in  the  simple 
faith  that  He  could  lift  or  lessen  the  witless  creature's  heayy 
burden  if  he  would. 

"  —  If  his  senses  could  be  again  as  others,  then,  indeed,  would 
I  rejoice ;  he  should,  as  his  fathers  have  done  before  him,  humbly 
minister  to  thy  praise  within  this  sacred  place.  But  as  this  may 
not  be,  still  spare  him  to  his  fsither's  latter  days.  Watch  over 
him,  cure  his  wanderings,  make  him  contented  with  his  home, 
giye  him  back  to  me,  even  though  he  be  no  wiser,  no  better  than 
he  is  lAow,  and  I  will  eyer  praise  thy  proyidenoe,  0  Lord,  for  he 
is  my  only  stay,  my  only  comfort,  my  only  son  I " 

Thus,  simply,  the  old  man  prayed  for  his  witless  child ;  and 
as  they  knelt  together  upon  the  step  of  the  altar,  the  tender  light 
of  the  dying  day  inwrapping  them,  the  idiot's  face  wondering,  and 
^t  touched  by  a  certain  awe,  they  were  objects  of  the  tendeiest 
interest  to  those  who  looked  thereon. 

Betreating  in  the  shadows,  and  so  to  the  porch,  Mr.  Badnor 
and  his  housekeeper  gained  the  yestry  unseen.  Here  they  were 
soon  joined  by  the  clerk,  who»  haying  seen  Elisha^  thus  discoy- 
ered  his  master's  presence. 

''  I  was  with  my  lad  a  bit  in  the  church,"  he  said,  when  he  had 
made  his  obeisance  to  his  much-loyed  master;  '<  for  my  parting 
with  him,  eyen  though  I  go  with  him  for  awhile,  is  a  solemn  sort 
of  thing  to  me." 

«I  daresay,  John,"  was  the  reply;  "but  the  separation  may 
be  more  productiye  of  benefit  than  you  expect  At  least  we  will 
hope  so.     But  you  go  in  the  morning  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  Cornelius  is  mighty  pleased.  He  is  going  to 
take  Phema's  little  cat  with  hlRi,  and  seyeral  birds.  There's 
been  a  world  o'  packing  going  forwards,  and  the  artless  things  he 
says  to  me  is  beyond  belief.    But  if  he 's  pleased  with         " 

The  housekeeper  held  up  a  warning  finger,  but  Mr.  Bwlnor 
saw  it,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  clerk. 
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'*  Why,  sir,  though  the  missis  bid  me  Dot  tell  you,  she's  been 
good  enough  to  get  old  Amos,  the  Welton  tailor,  to  make  him  a 
ioit,  —  and  rarely  proud  Cornelius  be  of  it" 

"Wigpit,"  interrupted  the  housekeeper,  in  that  concise  way 
which  permitted  no  negative,  "I  must  not  have  these  small 
matters  made  so  much  of.  Attend  to  what  Mr.  Badnor  requires, 
and  then  follow  me."  She  went  forth  from  the  vestiy  as  she 
spoke;  and  the  old  clerk,  unlocking  a  cupboard,  searched  for 
what  his  master  needed,  whilst  the  latter  stood  by  in  deep  medita- 
tion. 

**  Kind  to  eveiybody,"  he  muttered  to  himself ;  **  kind  to  almost 
all  she  comes  near."  The  rest  was  lost  in  one  of  those  inaudible 
oghs,  unheard  by  others'  ears,  yet  which  are  mighty  to  the  heart 
which  gives  them  forth. 

When  Wigpit  followed  the  Jady,  he  found  her  talking  to  his 
boy  beside  ti^e  poxcL  She  was  answering  some  question  he  had 
ad^ed  her. 

"  Yes,  the  place  where  you  are  going  to  is  very  nice,  indeed,  — 
a  large,  old,  rambling  ]^rmhouse,  with  a  great  garden  and  corn- 
fields near  at  hand ;  and  not  far  off,  the  deep  great  sea." 

*'  The  sea?  — what  is  that?" 

**  A  vast  body  of  water,  greater  than  any  you  hftve  ever  seen. 
Fish  swim  in  it,  ships  sail  on  it,  and  it  has  a  wide  shore  covered 
with  sand  and  shells. 

"  I  shall  like  it,  —  I  shall  like  it,  I  am  sure ;  but  something 
else  much  better." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  To  see  Phema." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  and  attentive 
to  Stephen  Ash,  who  will  try  to  teach  you." 

"  Teach  me  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  an  intuitive  touch  of  sorrow  in 
his  voice ;  '<  I  don't  think  I  can  learn, — I  could  once,  'but  that  is 
long  ago." 

"  Who  knows  the  power  may  come  again  in  a  good  season  ? 
Next  year  Mr.  Badnor  and  I  will  come  and  see  you." 

"  Will  you  ?  That  is  nice.  I  like  you,  though  I  like  Phema 
much  better.  But  I  may  come  home  again  some  day,  and  bring 
her  with  me  to  see  you  at  the  parsonage  ?  " 

«'  Certainly." 

*'  Mrs.  Jack  won't  be  there? " 

"Never  again,  Cornelius.  None  of  us,  —  not  even  the  pets 
will  ever  again  know  sorrow  on  her  account" 

**  That  is  nice,  — that  is  nice  !  "  he  said,  gleefully ;  "  the  dogs 
would  bark,  and  the  birds  sing,  if  they  knew  it  I " 
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Then*  with  that  iDcoDstancy  of  attention  which  narked  his 
state,  he  noticed  Elisha,  and  bounded  towards  him. 

The  housekeeper's  little  business  with  the  clerk  was  soon  ooo- 
duded,  and  then  she  and  Mr.  Badnor  proceeded  on  to  BrooUow. 
As  their  carriage  went  slowly  up  the  acclivity  into  the  village,  it 
was  overtaken  by  the  far  more  costly  one  of  Mr.  Walcot,  who  sat 
therein  in  his  habitual  stately  fashion.  Austere  and  deeply  med* 
itative,  some  canto  of  the  sacred  poem  was,  without  doubt,  being 
mentally  evolved.  However,  he  recognised  Mr.  Badnor,  ordered 
his  carriage  to  stay,  bowed  stiffly  to  the  housekeeper,  and  began 
to  converse.  Mr.  Badnor,  in  his  habitual  kind,  and  gentle  way, 
apologized  in  turn  for  *not  having  called  upon,  or  written  as  yet 
to  Mr.  Walcot,  thanking  him  for  the  favor  conferred  in  sparing 
him  a  curate  during  his  long  absence,  and  otherwise  conducting 
the  service  of  the  church;  but  there  had  been  almost  a  fotal 
occurrence  at  his  house,  and  his  own  health  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. 

'*  Yes  I  I  heard  of  these  things,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Col- 
chester continued  his  duties.  Indeed,  I  will  myself  preach  next 
Sunday  morning,  if  you  will  attend  and  read  prayera  But  no 
doubt  yon  find  your  home  very  attractive.  Mr.  Badnor,  and  have 
little  time  to  spare  either  for  parishoners  or  friends." 

•<  My  home  is  indeed  blessed,*'  replied  Mr.  Badnor,  in  innooent 
unconsciousness  of  the  sarcasm  veiled  beneath  the  parson's  words ; 
"  Miss  Waldo,  for  such  is  really  my  housekeeper's  name,  was  once 
my  pupil,  and  I  her  tutor ;  she  was  the  little  Jane,  and  I  her 
Boger  Ascham.  I  was  her  Cicero,  and  she  my  darling  Tullia ; 
we  are,  therefore,  as  fiither  and  daughter." 

"  And  will  continue  in  this  happy  relationship,  without  doubt," 
was  the  bitter  innuendo,  spoken,  however,  with  Uie  utmost  gravity. 
**  But  I  will  come  and  see  your  Tutctdanum  some  day,  and  ^jey 
a  serene  how  in  beholding  this  felicitous  relationship.  I  think  of 
building  a  schoolhouRe  for  our  joint  parishes,  and  wish  to  cod- 
suit  you  thereon." 

''  Indeed ! "  said  Mr.  Badnor,  with  a  quickness,  and  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  betokened  interest  and  pleasure.  ''  I  am  really 
glad  of  this.  *  Better  late  than  never'  stands  good  in  edocation 
as  in  other  things.  I  long  suggested  a  plan  of  the  kind,  and 
sought  your  co-operation,  as  you  know,  but  without  avaiL  I  was 
too  poor  to  stand  alone  in  the  matter,  and  you  too  fiercely  bent 
against  educating  the  people  around  us." 

"  I  am  so  still,"  he  replied,  haughtily.  But  as  the  wolf  has  of 
late  got  into  the  fold,  —  as  the  Mormons  have  been  buqr  in  the 
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pariflh,  —  Bomething  most  he  done ;  and  so  I  am  toId»  Mr.  Badnor, 
that  a  little  geography,  a  little  grammar,  a  little  history,  and  bo 
on,  are  the  panaoea  needed.  As  to  the  sohoolhoose,  I  will  give 
the  land,  and  bnild  it  solely  at  my  own  oost^— ^  on  one  condition  I " 

Mr.  Badnor  looked  np  inquiringly. 

*'  Which  is,  that  your  housekeeper  take  an  interest  therein,  *- 
superintend  it,  —  be  active  there." 

**  You  just  now  hinted,"  replied  Mr.  Badnor,  with  more  than 
his  usual  quickness,  **  that  she  was  one  who  would  advocate  too 
great  an  amount  of  knowledge." 

••  That  is  possible,  —  but, —  but, — *'  here  he  painfully  hesitated, 
—  **  I  have  little  leisure,  and  indeed  no  taste  for  dealing  with  the 
every-day  questions  of  my  flock.  But  she  is  a  clever  woman,  and 
I  could  depute  much  to  her." 

The  tender  jealousy  which  slumbered  in  Julius  Badnor's  breast 
was  roused. 

''  I  do  not  think  I  could  spare  my  Charlotte,"  naming  her,  as 
though  speaking  to  himself.  "  She  has  many  duties  to  attend  to. 
Some  are  mine,  others  belong  to  her  wealth  and  station." 

"  Well ! "  was  the  irritable  and  austere  reply,  '*  we  won*t  discuss 
the  subject  further  here,  Mr.  Badnor.  I'll  call  upon  you.  No 
doubt  you  wish  to  monopolize  your  housekeeper's  services ;  but  if 
I  build  the  schoolhouse  for  the  services  of  our  joint  parishes,  she 
must  attend  to  it     Samuel,  drive  on.     Good  day,  Mr.  Badnor." 

The  servant  obeyed ;  but  as  he  did  so,  the  saturnine  parson 
stooped  towards  the  housekeeper,  and  said  in  a  voice  audible  only 
to  her  ear, — 

"  Julius  Badnor  is  more  foolish  than  ever.  I  will  save  you  if  I 
can. 

"  Tullia,"  spoke  Mr.  Badnor,  as  Elisha  drove  on,  "  do  you  wish 
to  take  any  part  in  Mr.  Walcott's  proposed  school  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  not,  magister.     I  dislike  the  man." 

**  Almost  everybody  does.  Besides,  the  old  master  could  not 
well  spare — at  least  just  yet — a  tittle  of  his  Charlotte's  precious 
services.     They  are  necessary  to  him,  — to  his  very  life." 

**  He  need  not  fear  their  loss,  —  at  least  for  a  long  time  yet  As 
long  as  the  dear  old  master  needs  her  she  will  stay,  —  unless  — —  " 

"  That  will  be  always,  —  always,"  he  whispered,  as  he  gathered 
her  hands  in  his,  as  a  loving  faUier  might  do.  For  her  austerity 
had  already  taught  so  much. 

Arrived  at  the  Whitelocks'  cottage,  Mr.  Badnor  would  fain  have 
not  gone  in.  But  when  at  length  persuaded,  the  sisters'  goodness 
and  their  winning  ways  soon  removed  his  morbid  dislike  to  stran- 
32* 
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gem  Tbej  male  tea»  -*-ihey  showed  bin  their  gteenhonse, — Aeir 
piotoies,  —  old  china  and  plate,  —  and  what  was  still  more  precious 
in  his  sight*  many  old  Latin  and  other  books,  which  had  belonged 
te  their  ancestor,  Bolstrode  Whitelock.  Whilst  he  was  so  engaged 
—  Judith  attending  him -^  Miss  Eliot  and  the  younger  sister 
lingered  in  the  greenhouse.  When  other  subjects  had  been  dis- 
cussed Miss  Eliot  made  inquiry  as  to  the  house  Mr.  Grayson  had 
talked  of  renting. 

'*  Oh  I  it.  is  already  taken/'  replied  Lizzie,  with  eagemessi 
*'  His  brother,  from  Birmingham,  was  OTcr  here  a  fortnight  ago, 
making  arrangements  as  to  repairs  and  additions,  and  the  hire  of 
further  land.  It  will  be  a  nice,  though  old-fashioned,  place  when 
completed." 

"  Then  Mr.  Grayson  is  expected  ?  When  ? — he  said  nothing  to 
me  in  his  last  letter." 

<*  He  is  coming  early  in  the  spring,  —  at  least,  —  at  least,  I  think 
80,"  faltered  the  young  girl,  her  face  all  aglow,  and  her  agitation 
betraying  what  she  most  wished  to  conceal.  Miss  Eliot  affected 
not  to  notice  these,  though  they  revealed  to  her  what  was  hitherto 
unsuspected.  The  subject  was  changed,  and  they  presently 
returned  to  the  house. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Badnor  and  Judith  had  evidently  been  holding 
some  confidential  conversation.  It  was  abruptly  changed,  how- 
ever, after  the  ladies  entered,  and  village  topics  were  soon  spoken  of.* 

<*This  matter  of  a  school  for  Brooklow  and  Mainstone  con- 
jointly is  quite  a  new  thing  with  our  parson,"  said  Judith; 
'*  hitherto  he  has  opposed  every  scheme  for  educating  the  village 
children,  whether  it  were  brought  forward  by  the  gentry  or  by  the 
farmers.  The  consequence  has  been  that  those  able  to  pay  the, 
fees  have  sent  their  children  to  Losely  school,  which  is  a  branch 
of  that  at  Horton  Wood.  At  both  these,  I  am  told,  the  method 
of  teaching  and  the  quality  of  what  is  taught  arc  both  excellent ; 
for  Bichard  Wenlock  the  engineer,  and  some  others  of  his  stamp, 
form  the  school  committee.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  better  class 
of  children  are  concerned,  Mr.  Walcot  must  look  to  what  he 
means  to  teach,  if  his  school  is  to  thrive.  But  in  fact  he  is  an 
altered  man.  His  housekeeper  says  nothing  pleases  him  within 
doors;  everything  is  wrong,  —  everything  imperfect;  and  now, 
instead  of  cheering  his  solitude  with  bachelor  parties  as  he  used 
to  do,  he  sits  more  than  ever  in  his  study,  or  else  wanders  away 
into  the  fields  and  lanes  between  Brooklow  and  Mainstone." 

**  Indeed,"  questioned  the  magister,  inquisitively  and  quickly 
for  him ;  for  the  goodness  of  his  fine  nature  was  made  imperfect, 
and  thus  human  by  the  flecks  and  flaws  of  tender  jealousy. 
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Bat  Ofaarlotte  disliked  the  subject,  and  wisely  ehanged  it  Ske 
spoke  of  Mr.  Grayson,  and  his  house,  and  his  project  of  settling 
in  Brooklow ;  and  then  watched  to  see  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
sabject  upon  the  elder  sister.  But  Judith's  replies  w«re  so  nuitter- 
of-fact  as  to  fully  convince  the  housekeeper  that  on  this  point  the 
asters'  hearts  were  not  twain.  Indeed,  she  had  strong  reason  to 
suspect — from  all  she  knew  of  Judith  —  that  any  project  of 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  younger  sister  would  be — for  a  time 
at  least  ^-strongly  opposed  by  her.  Judith  had  seen  much  of 
unwise  marriages,  bad  husbands  ;  and  she  therefore  —  loving 
Lizzie  as  she  did  —  would  wish  to  spare  her  every  chance  of  pain. 
But  the  foe  had  already  entered  into  this  litde  Eden ;  there  mighf 
come  collision,  —  there  might  come  tears,  but  the  elder  sister's 
austerity  would  be  subdued,  the  younger  sister's  love  prevail,  — 
the  old  eternal  laws  would  right  themselves  here  as  everywhere, 
and  change,  wisely  alter,  the  level  of  monotonous  and  solitaiy 
lives. 

Soon  after  the  visitors  took  their  leave. 

Snow  and  frost  had  come,  and  Christmas  was  approaching. 
About  two  days  after  this  visit  to  Brooklow,  Miss  Tern  made  her 
appearance  at  Mainstone  one  morning  quite  early.  Some  farmer 
had  driven  the  rugged  little  woman  thither,  with  much  sorrow 
expressed  in  her  face,  and  much  business  on  her  hands.  Yet  she 
was  not  earlier  than  the  housekeeper,  who  had  already  audited 
Jordan  and  Molly's  several  accounts,  and  now  sat  busy  in  the 
bay,  old  Wolf  asleep  on  the  cushions  beside  her ;  for  her  own 
affairs  had  grown  into  arrears  during  the  time  occupied  by  her 
illness  and  Mr.  Eadnor's  illnesa 

« Better,  dear?"  questioned  Hannah,^  in  her  quaint  motherly 
way,  as  drawing  off  from  the  lady  she  held  her  hcoids  tenderly  in 
hei-s,  and  looked  up  into  her  face. 

"  Much,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  housekeeper  at  Mainstone 
once  more,  and  with  enough  duty  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer." 

"  The  more  the  better ;  busy  women  are  rarely  mischievous. 
But  let  us  sit  down,  —  I  have  much  to  tcU  you,  and  something  to 
ask  you  to  do.  Things  are  going  on  very  badly  at  the  Pool,  — 
very,  indeed  I " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

**  Why,  old  Joel  was  awfully  drunk  last  week,  for  four  or  five 
consecutive  days  and  nights.  The  reaction  has  now  taken  place, 
and  he  is  moi-e  irritable  and  dogged  than  they  have  ev^r  known 
him.    Foolishly  bent  on  this  mad  scheme  of  his,  of  marrying 
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Plo,  he  spent  half  yesterday  in  writing  off  orders  to  London  and 
elsewhere,  —  for  wedding  oakes,  wedding  gifts,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  else.  And  in  the  evening  there  was  such  a  scene  between 
him  and  his  proud  little  daughter  in  Mrs.  Breere's  room,  —  that 
both  I  and  Bichard  Weidock,  who  was  sapping  with  me,  were 
called  over  to  interfere.  Things  cannot  go  on  in  this  way  ;  some- 
thing must  be  done,  —  it  must,  indeed  I  " 

*'  Certainly ;  but  you  know  the  truth  of  this  matter?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  guessed  it  long  ago,  though  I  mentioned  my  gness- 
work  to  no  one.  Last  night,  howcTer,  upon  our  return  from  the 
Fool,  Biohard  told  me  all '' 

'<  I  think  it  a  very  foolish  '  all'  Truth  would  have  been  much 
better." 

"  We  women  think  so,"  said  Hannah.  "  but  Wenlock  does  not 
As  Ellis  and  Flo  got  married  whilst  absolutely  children,  —  and 
the  parents  of  both  would  have  done  nothing  less  than  beggar 
them,  —  there  was  expediency  in  the  silence  kept;  and  this 
expediency  must  serve  yet  a  little  longer.  If  matters  depended 
solely  on  the  Losely  Squire,  the  chance  might  be  taken  of  his 
extreme  love  for  his  little  daughter  to  forgive  her,  and  forget  old 
and  great  wrongs.  But  no  such  chance  may  be  risked  with  Mr. 
Thomhill,  who,  as  yet,  has  absolutely  refused  to  see  his  son,  or 
permit  any  interference  in  his  affairs.  And  his  state  is  not  yet 
one  of  such  unconditional  imbecility,  but  what,  if  he  made  a  will, 
or  altered  the  descent  of  his  estate,  cither  would  stand  good  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  transacts  business  almost  daily  with 
Briscoe ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  time  is  probably  very  short  during 
which  this  expediency  may  be  requisite,  its  continuanoe  is  both 
prudent  and  necessary." 

**  I  scarcely  think  so,  — -  if,  as  I  am  told,  Mr.  Thomhill  is  a 
ruined  man,  and  his  creditors  cim  step  in  at  any  hour.  A  thing 
they  will  be  sure  to  do,  when  it  is  once  generally  known  to  what 
an  utter  state  of  bankruptcy  the  Squire's  agent  has  brought  the 
colliery  property." 

**  But  there  is  a  future,  — whatever  may  be  the  immediate  ruin, 
time  and  energetic  mao^agement  may  cancel  it  The  estates  united, 
the  strength  of  the  one  will  skssist  the  weakness  of  the  other,  for  Joel 
Bregre  is  wealthy ;  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Mainstone  property 
is  immensely  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  —  both  as  yet  unwrought" 

'•  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?  " 

"  We  want  you  to  interfere." 

"Mel-r-In  what  way?" 

'<  Why,  to  go  at  once  to  Theobald  Baldwin,  and  beseech  his  aid. 
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He  can  make  some  pretext  of  delay  as  to  his  share  in  Joel's  fool- 
ish scheme,  —  and  thus  defer  without  revealing  what  is  the  real 
truth.     This  latter  must  of  course  ho  confided  to  him." 

'*  Is  he  a  true  man  ?  '* 

**  Perfectly  just  and  upright,  and  what  he  says  you  may  rely  on. 
He  is  a  little  coarse,  —  in  &ct,  a  farmer  of  the  old  school ;  bnt 
these  characteristics  you  must  forgive." 

**  May  he  not  take  my  interference  amiss  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary  he  will  bo  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  I 
think,  to  he  freed  from  this  foolish  scheme,  which  is  Joel's,  and 
not  his  own,  —  and  one  begot  of  the  bottle  rather  than  common 
sense.  Ho  I  He  likes  his  ale-barrel,  —  old  Jenny,  his  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  her  dishes,  too  well  to  care  for  a  wife,  however 
fairy  like." 

"  Knowing  him  thus  intimately,  would  not  you,  my  dear  Han- 
nah, or  Mr.  Wenlock,  be  a  more  fitting  person  to  make  this  reve- 
lation than  myself?  I  shall  be  wholly  unknown  to  this  gentleman." 

*'  Not  so,  —  good  fame  is  a  sure  traveller.  The  truth  is,  Char- 
lotte, I  will  confide  so  much  to  you,  —  in  years  long  gone,  old 
Theobald  and  I  were  friends.  This  is  saying  enough  for  explana- 
tion ;  for  nothing  in  the  whole  world  is  more  foolish  than  an  old 
woman's  recurrence  to  the  romances  of  her  youth.  As  to  Eichard, 
he  cannot  well  interfere,  —  the  whole  of  the  affairs  will  just  now, 
most  likely,  pass  into  his  hands,  and  he  wishes  to  hold  aloof  from 
any  previous  intermeddling.  You  see,  therefore,  you  can  essen- 
tially serve  us,  if  you  will." 

•*  With  pleasure  I    When?" 

<'  At  once,  if  you  please.     If  you  will  come  in  your  little  car- 
riage, I  will  ride  with  you  as  far  as  my  cottage.    From  thence  the 
Hoo  Hall  is  but  a  short  drive,  and  you  will  &d  Theobald  in  his^ 
best  mood,  —  namely,  after  dinner." 

Miss  Eliot  Huiled,  —  put  by  some  of  her  papers,  and  rose  to  go. 

*'  How  is  Mr.  Wenlock?  "  she  asked,  as  she  rung  the  bell  to 
order  the  carriage,  and  some  refreshment  for  Miss  Tern ;  **  he  has 
not  been  here  since  my  recovery." 

'*  I  do  not  think  he  liked  Mr.  Radnor's  cold  brief  manner,  in 
the  interview  or  two  he  had  with  him.  So  this,  I  suppose,  in 
addition  to  the  reason  of  his  being  very  busy,  may  account  for  his 
absence,  —  though  you  know  his  silent  way.  But  you  must  come 
down  and  spend  an  evening  with  u&" 

••  Thaok  you,  I  will,  —  but  it  must  be  when  the  nights  have  be- 
come a  little  warmer,  for  I  took  cold  in  returning  from  Brooklow. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Wenlock,  —  a  letter  of  thanks  is, 
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at  least  his  due,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  I  am  only  sony  that  m j 
good  old  master  has  been  so  rude,  —  it  is  not  often  he  is  so." 

So  saying  Hiss  Eliot  hastened  upstairs  to  dress.  When  she 
came  downstairs,  she  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there,  as  customary,  old  Elisha  had  been  in,  and  adorned  it 
with  the  choicest  of  his  greenhouse  flowers ;  for  he  loved  his  mis- 
tress, so  as  to  think  no  labor  or  pains  ill-spared  which  might  tend 
to  give  her  the  slightest  pleasure.  She  took,  therefore,  as  she 
went  forth  again,  a  lovely  fragrant  spray  from  one  of  the  vases, 
and  then  repaired  to  Mr.  Badnor'6  study.  He  was  writing,  —  so 
tiiat  she  stood  beside  him  a  moment  unobserved, — but  presently 
he  looked  up. 

"  Going  out,  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  Tes,  magister.  Miss  Tern  has  called  and  asked  me  to  pay  & 
visit" 

••  Not  to  Horton  Wood,  surely  I " 

"No I  Mr.  Badnorl  Though,  if  I  wished  to  go  there,  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  restrict  my  liberty  to  act  as  I  think  fit. 
My  business  is  to  the  Ho )  Hall." 

"  Indeed  I "  and  Mr.  Badnor  looked  up  as  though  a  load  were 
taken  off  his  mind.  "I  —  I — only  mentioned  the  matter  be- 
cause of  the  distance.  As  it  is,  you  will  be  back  soon ;  I  cannot 
spare  you  for  very  long." 

'<  I  shall  be  home  to  dinner,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  as  she  laid 
the  flower  beside  his  hand,  "  if  that  is  soon  enough.  The  master 
must  not  be  too  strict,  or  the  pupil  may  become  rebellious.". 

"  Will  she  ?  "  he  asked,  sadly. 

"Certainly,  if  he  has  jealous  thoughts  and  want  of  faith, 
where  so  much  has  been  given ;  or  give  way  to  depression  at  the 
sight  of  ghosts  of  his  own  evoking." 

"Well,  I  won't" 

At  that  he  took  the  flower,  then  her  hand,  bent  in  benediction 
over  it ;  and  when  he  had  looked  up  cheerfully,  she  went 

The  carriage  was  descending  the  hill,  when  another  approaching 
from  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  stopping,  might  be  heard. 
Elisha,  tightening  his  reins,  looked  round,  and,  touching  his  hat, 
addressed  his  mistress. 

"  Beg  pardon,  madam,  but  the  parson  of  Brooklow*s  carriage 
has  just  turned  up  our  drive.  It 's  right  a  pity  you  're  out ;  for 
ten  to  one,  if  he  sees  master,  he  'U  leave  him  in  a  desperate  fit  of 


"  I  only  fear  so,  Elisha ;  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best " 
They  had  a  quick  and  pleasant  drive  to  Losely.    Here  Miss 
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Tern  alighted,  and  Eliiha  drove  on,  —  the  Pool-hoose  looking 
fiiiel J  wil^b  its  brimming  waters,  and  its  ancient  windows  gay  with 
the  pjraoantha  and  ivy  wreathed  around  them.  There  was  smoke 
from  every  chimney,  —  light  and  warmth  on  every  hearth,  brim- 
ming cellars,  and  laden  larders;  yet  dread  and  sorrow  robbed 
these  blessings  of  their  wortL 

A  lane  winding  np  from  Losely  led  to  the  Hoo  Hall,  a  very 
ancient  place,  lying  solitary  amidst  a  vast  expanse  of  richly  tim* 
bered  meadows.  These,  sinking  valley-wise  in  their  midst^ 
afforded  space  for  a  magnificent  garden  and  pool ;  whilst  on  the 
edge  stood  the  old  house,  —  its  rearward  eves  and  gables  resting 
on  the  ground,  whilst  the  front  looked  pleasantly  away  garden- 
ward.  The  barns  and  yard  were  at  the  rear,  and  open  to  the 
fields.  Alighting  in  their  vicinity,  and  piloting  her  way  amidst 
scattered  straw  to  a  flight  of  mossy  steps  leading  down  to  a  house- 
door.  Miss  Eliot  knocked.  A  decent,  middle-aged  servant,  ap- 
peared, and  cheerfully  and  promptly  led  the  way  down  a  very 
long  passage,  thence  across  a  vast  kitchen,  to  a  little  parlor  in 
one  comer,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  half-glazed  door, 
across  the  lower  panes  of  which  was  stretched  a  green  curtain. 
And  herein,  by  a  bright  fire,  filling  to  the  full  a  capacious  arm- 
chair, dressed  in  frilled  shirt,  a  buff  waistcoat,  a  cut-away  green 
ooat,  corduroys,  and  top-boots,  with  a  long  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  a 
glass  on  the  table,  with  his^faoe  red  and  his  eyes  somnolent,  was 
Theobald  Baldwin,  the  very  type  and  impersonation  of  a  farmer 
of  those  days,  —  when  taxes  were  heavy,  public  sinecures  many, 
and  wheat  at  the  pretty  figure  of  153«.  per  quarter.  The  servant 
mumbled  out  the  ladj's  name ;  and  the  Squire,  somewhat  ashamed 
to.be  thus  caught  napping,  rose  hastily,  but  with  a  great  show  of 
old-fashioned  courtesy. 

"  The  housekeeper  from  Mainstone  Rectory  I "  he  repeated ; 
*'  well,  I  'm  right  glad  to  see  thee.  I  ha',  long  wanted  to  do  so, 
for  thou  'st  a  brave  little  woman  to  ha'  faced  that  old  termagant 
Betty  Jack,  and  got  rid  of  her  as  peacefully  as  thou  didst 
But  what  '11  thou  taSce  ?  "  for  the  servant  lingered  by  the  door. 

*'  Nothing,  Mr.  Baldwin,  thank  you.  My  business  here  is  only 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes." 

'*  Well,  Jenny,  dose  the  door,  and  run  off  to  your  pots  and 
pans  a  bit, — but  get  wine  and  cake  ready,  —  a  guest  like  this 
must  n't  quit  the  roof  of  old  Baldwin  without  breaking  bread. 
Now,  lady,  now  1 " 

"Are  we  quite  alone,  Mr.  Baldwin?"  asked  Hiss  Eliot,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  for  what  I  Imve  to  say  requires  the  utmost  privacy, 
•—  it  relates  to  Joel  Breere's  daughter." 
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<*  Well,  ay  I  I  think  we  're  prettj  seeret,  —  we  be'aai  tronUed 
XB  this  plaee  with  eyes  and  ears  at  kej-holes,  as  thy  old  panon 
was.  Bat  if  we  most  be  particular  secret,  thou  shalt  come 
along  with  me  to  my  old  mother  s  tea-Toom»  —  there  thoa  ean 
say  what  thou  wilt»  for  nobody  can  hear  it" 

As  he  spoke,  he  selected  a  key  from  amidst  many  others  hanging 
on  a  nail  in  a  eomer  beside  the  fireplsce,  and  taking  a  stick  on 
which  to  lean,  for  his  one  foot  was  gouty,  he  whistled  a  dog  or 
two,  and  led  the  way  from  the  room,  across  the  ancient  kitchen,  — 
80  ancient  and  remarkable  a  specimen  of  the  domestic  architectar« 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  antiquaries  often  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  Hoo  Hall,  and  asked  to  see  it  From  this  he  entered  a  small 
-vaulted  hall,  and  from  hence  went  up  a  staircase  winding  round  a 
doDJon-like  tower,  in  which  the  wide  window-seats  were  filled  with 
care  old  poroelain.  When  he  reached  the  top,  he  unlocked  a  door 
and  ushered  his  visitor  into  a  withdrawing  room  of  old  days,  — 
carpetless,  wainscoted,  but  filled  to  repletion  with  curious  old 
furniture,  and  further  specimens  of  old  china,  less  in  size,  but 
rarer  still  in  its  quality.  Though  a  winters  day,  the  room  was 
comparatively  warm  and  airy,  and  the  countless  scents  of  long 
gone  by  summers,  pent  up  in  bowl  and  jar,  gave  forth  and  mingled 
their  quintessences  as  a  welcome  to  those  who  entered. 

**  Now,"  said  the  Squire,  as  he  placed  a  chair  by  one  of  the 
windows  for  his  guest,  "  what  is  the  secret  ?  " 

*•  First,  I  must  ask  you  to  keep  it,"  was  the  grave  reply ; 
**  next,  that  you  will  befriend  those  to  whom  it  belongs." 

Ue  was  grave,  too,  as  he  answered,  **  I  am  a  man  of  the  old 
school,  —  plain,  rough,  perhaps  a  little  coarse,  —  but  I  think  I 
can,  as  most  other  Englishmen,  keep  good  faith.  In  the  next 
place,  I  look  in  your  face,  and  feel  sure  that  you  do  not  ask  more 
than  I  can  grant" 

''  I  do  not  The  matter  then  is,  this  foolish  proposition  of  Joel 
Breere's  can  go  no  further ;  for  Flora  is  already  married,  and  the 
mother  of  a  little  son." 

The  Squire's  eyes  no  longer  drooped,  but  opened  to  the  full. 
**  Married  I  married  !  Well,  I  nigh  as  guessed  as  much  a  time  or 
more.  No  need  to  ask  to  whom,  —  that  lad,  Fllis,  was  too  much 
loved  by  all  on  'em  at  the  Pool  once  upon  a  time,  for  any  one  to 
wonder  where  pretty  misses  would  set  her  heart" 

"  And  this  being  the  secret,  I  am  here  to  ask  you  not  to  break 
with  her  father  on  its  account,  but  rather  by  some  excuse  to  aid 
her  friends  in  delaying  what  he  must  just  now  necessarily  learn. 
I  for  one  do  not  counsel  this  delay,  but  pthers  do,  whose  judgment 
is  of  value." 
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He  seemed  to  scarcely  listen  to  what  was  thus  said. 

'*  Married  I    he  repeated  to  himself;  "  the  slj  chit,  the  sanojr 

iss ;  she  might  well  be  so  firm  and  so  proud.  Well  I  Goil  loTe 
ler ;  she 's  a  pretty  flower,  fitter  for  a  lad  like  Ellis  than  an  old 
man  like  me.  I  nerer  cared  much  to  marry  her,  but  old  Joel  said 
she  must  oome  here,  and  so  I  could  n*t  well  say  nay ;  but  I  should 
ha'  been  as  much  tibubled  to  amuse  and  tend  her  as  a  lad  an  un- 
fledged linnet  .  .  .  Married  I  the  sly  tit  I  — she  never  kissed  me 
once,  that  she  did  n't  Well  I  I  honor  her  all  the  more,  —  God 
Ipye  her  I  "  This  said,  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  quiet  laugh,  —  quite 
cheery  and  glad,  as  it  seemed,  to  escape  from  what  £id  already 
perplexed  him.     Then  he  added,  presently,  — 

*'  But  I  don't  see  how  I  'm  to  tackle  old  Joel." 

''  Csmnot  you  make  some  excuse  that  would  serve  as  a  delay?" 

He  did  not  all  at  once ;  but  when  he  had  gone  slowly  up  and 
down  the  room  a  few  times,  he  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed,  mer- 
rily,— 

**  I  have  it !  Please  excuse  me  a  minute,  —  only  a  minute  I " 
As  he  spoke,  he  opened  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered ;  and, 
going  forth  on  to  the  landing,  called  out,  **  Jenny  I  Jenny  I " 

An  answer  came  presently. 

''  I  don't  want  the  wine  and  eake  yet,  but  only  to  know  what 
time  i'  th'  new  year  my  fit  o'  gout  comes  mostly  on  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  answer,  "always  two  days  after 
you've  finished  the  last  o'  th'  mince-pies." 

"Very  good,  veiy  good,  very  good."  And  merrily  repeating 
these  words,  the  Squire  returned  and  closed  the  door.  "  I  have 
it!  "  he  said,  —  "  I  '11  have  a  desperate  fit  o'  th'  gout,  and  that 
lad  Qreene  shall  help  me.  I  '11  begin  this  very  night  Jenny 
shall  roll  a  bandage  round  one  o'  my  legs ;  and  I  '11  send  a  mes- 
sage down  to  old  Joel,  to  say  a  fit  o'  gout 's  coming  on,  and  he 
must  n't  expect  me  to-night ;  for  you  see  I  was  going  down  to  the 
Pool  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  hear  a  cong."  Then,  with  great  gravity, 
he  sat  down,  and  said  gently,  and  with  the  manner  of  the  kindest 
&ther,  — 

"Flo  is  a  dear  little  lady,  —  a  real  gentlewoman,  as  my  old 
mother  would  ha'  said,  and  fit  to  be  missis  up  there  at  Mainstone 
Hall.  Looking  at  the  matter  every  way,  and  the  trouble  begot  on 
every  side,  I  don't  think  that  a  better  thing  could  ha'  happened 
than  the  marriage  as  it  is." 

"  Nor  I,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  its  circumstances,  and 
those  interested.  But  wc  must  look  for  no  romance  in  the  matter, 
nor  for  reconciliation  between  the  two  old  men.  These  things  are 
88 
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in  stoiy-bookg^  not  in  the  world  of  good  and  evil  which  is  around 
nfl." 

**  Ton  're  right,  — yon  talk  sensibly ;  and  I  hope  this  mayn't 
be  the  last  chat  we  '11  have  together.  No  I  yon  might  jast  as  well 
expect  oil  and  water  to  mingle,  as  for  the  nature  o'  those  two  men 
to  come  together  in  any  act  of  real  friendship  or  forgiveness.  For 
to  speak  my  'pinion  right  clearly,  old  Joel  was  terribly  wronged  in 
a  tnal  of  which  you  may  have  heard." 

"  Yes,  I  hear  this  on  every  side." 

'*  It  'b  tme,  too.  Bat  the  fault  was  n't  so  much  old  John  Thom-^ 
hill's,  as  that  regular  scamp's,  Ben  Briscoe,  his  agent  Not  that 
the  fellow  is  all  black,  —  the  devil  ain't  that,  —  but  the  good 
that 's  in  him  ain't  been  shown  to  those  whose  bread  he  's  eaten. 
But  old  Thomhill,  you  see,  waa  wrapped  up  too  much  in  his  miss- 
ises ;  and  his  figgings  out,  and  his  bettings  at  Tattersall's,  and 
his  journeys  to  this  fashionable  place  and  the  t'other, — to  care 
for  much ;  so  the  colliery  works  went  on,  and  his  checks  were 
honored.  Talking  o'  Briscoe,  it 's  a  puzzle  to  me  why  he,  with 
his  eyes  and  ears  all  abroad,  has  n't  guessed  this  business,  and 
blabbed  it  to  old  Thomhill ;  it  would  ha'  been  to  his  interest  to 
do  so." 

"  From  what  I  learn,  and  the  conclusions  I  draw  therefrom,  I 
ahould  say  that  the  marriage  was  hidden  even  from  him,  till  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  Then  when  that  event  robbed  him,  if  the 
child  lived,  of  all  likelihood  of  inheritance,  he  thought  .it  better 
to  cany  out  such  schemes  as  would  most  surely  impoverish  the 
estate,  and  those  to  whom  it  would  come,  than  nullify  his  own 
gains  by  indiscreet  revelation." 

Theobald  Baldwin  raised  his  face,  and  looked  keenly  at  his 
visitor. 

''  Pardon  me  saying  so,  but  thou  art  the  clearest-headed  woman 
I  ever  came  anigh,  —  no  wonder  that  thou  tackled  old  Betty  as 
thou  didst,  and  ha'  brought  peace  and  decency  to  the  parson's 
home.  I  tell  thee,  this  last 's  a  real  personal  comfort  to  me ;  for, 
now  its  out  about  Flora's  marriage,  it's  pretty  clear  that  the  tales 
that  were  abroad  of  Street  End  House  ain't  to  be  laid  at  Julius 
Badnor's  door.  For,  though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  myself  better 
than  other  men,  I  like  to  think  that  those  that  profess  to  teach 
me  ain't  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  So  now  I  shall  go  back  to  his 
preaching ;  for,  though  Mainstone  ain't  my  parish,  I  'd  sat  under 
him  a  good  bit,  and  only  left  when  I  thought  him  other  than  he 
seemed.  I  '11  go  the  very  next  Sunday,  for  his  words  will  do  me 
good,  — 1)ody  and  souL" 
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'* Thank  yon,"  replied  the  housekeeper,  eamestlj.  "Tour 
opinion  is  a  veiy  just  one.  Mr.  Badnor,  though  somewhat  eccen- 
tric, is  a  most  worthy  man, — indeed,  I  know  no  one  more 
worthy." 

The  Squire  again  looked  keenly  at  her,  and  sighed. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  think  you  're  pretty  right ;  and  God  love  you  — 
whoever  you  may  be  —  for  having  done^'Vhat  you  have  done  for 
his  fallen  fortunes  and  discredited  name.  As  for  pretty  Flo  and 
the  lad  Ellis,  there  '11  be  troubles  for  'em,  I  don't  doubt.  But  if 
they  '11  look  'em  dearly  in  the  face,  and  not  be  running  off  to  fur- 
ren  parts,  a  spending  what  bit  o'  money  they  have,  whilst  t'  others 
fight  their  battles,  they  'U  do  well  yet  The  collier  folks,  to  a  man, 
are  mighty  fond  o'  the  young  Squiie,  and  a  world  o'  good  he  may 
do  among  'em,  especially  if  he  '11  take  Dick  Wenlock  as  his  right 
hand.  With  him  for  agent  and  engine-wright,  and  with  old  Joel's 
money  to  back  'em,  the  Mainstone  collieries  won't  ha'  their  like 
hereabouts." 

She  rose  as  ho  ended,  and  prepared  to  go.  As  she  traversed  the 
room  towards  the  door,  she  could  but  stay  here  and  there  to  admire 
the  ancient  china,  set  forth  in  such  profuse  array. 

'*  Dost  thou  like  it?  "  said  the  Squire,  well  pleased  to  hear  the 
praise.  "  My  old  mother  should  ha'  been  by, — it  was  her  hobby, 
—  and  then  thou  wouldst  ha'  won  her  heart  Poor  soul  I  she 's 
been  dead  nigh  twenty  years,  and  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday  sho 
went  She  might  come  again  to-morrow,  and  she  would  n't  find 
bowl  or  cup  amiss,  and  never  would  whilst  I  am  living  to  remem* 
ber  what  she  was." 

Sweet  scents  in  bowl  and  jar,  —  fragranoes  of  long-gone  sum- 
mers,—  rose-leaves,  and  lavender,  and  marjoram,  — your  quintes- 
sential essences,  sweet  and  lasting  though  they  be.  have  no  eternity 
like  the  gamered-up  riches  of  the  human  heart  I 

On  the  landing  Charlotte  stood  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  must  come  again  and  see  you.  Squire  Baldwin, —  if  I  may." 

**  Ay,  do,  —  I  was  going  to  ask  it  of  thee,  as  a  great  honor  and 
favor.  Come  again,  and  look  at  the  old  china  more  leisurely ; 
and  some  day,  when  things  get  right  with  pretty  Flo,  I  '11  invite 
thee  all  —  the  old  parson  included — to  take  tea  out  o'  th'  veiy 
richest  of  its  cups  and  saucers." 

The  housekeeper  smiled  her  thanks. 

<*  As  a  last  word,  we  may  thoroughly  reckon  on  your  aid  with 
respect  to  Joel  Breere  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay ;  as  soon  as  thou  art  gone,  Jenny  shall  look-up  her 
bandages.  But  I  shan't  need  to  wear  'em  long ;  for  Toel  will 
break  with  me,  as  thou  'It  see." 
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"  I  'm  «ony  for  thi«.  bat " 

"  I  am  sorry  too,  but  the  necessities  o'  tbis  life  are  manj.  I'll 
serve  Flo,  and  Jennj  shall  keep  the  secret" 

So  saying,  the  Sqniie  led  his  guest  from  the  house  to  the  car- 
riage, and  there  bid  her  a  very  coniial  farewelL 

On  her  way  back  through  Losely,  Miss  Eliot  called  on  Hannah 
Tern,  related  the  admirable  success  of  her  mission,  and  then  went 
homeward. 

To  the  housekeeper's  surprise,  she  found,  when  she  reached  the 
parsonage,  that  Mr.  Radnor  had  gone  out,  leaving  word  that  he 
should  not  be  home  to  dinner. 

**  Mr.  Walcot  was.  with  master  a  long  time,"  said  MoUy,  when 
questioned;  " and  when  he  had  been  gone  about  half  an-hotkr,  Mr. 
lladnor  rung  his  bell.  When  I  answered  it,  and  went  into  his 
study,  he  was  dressed  ready  to  go  out,  but  seemed  mighty  down  in 
spirita  He  said  that  you  would  find  a  note  upon  his  writing 
table ;  that  you  were  not  to  wait  dinner ;  and  that  it  might  be  late 
before  he  was  home.    This  was  all  he  said." 

Miss  Eliot  repaired  to  the  study,  and  found  the  note.  It  was 
thus  brief  and  strange:  -^ 

**My  dear  Charlottb, — 

"  Business —  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  I  must  clearly 
understand  —  calls  me  from  home.  It  may  be  nearly  midni^t 
before  I  return ;  but  do  not  sit  up  or  be  alarmed.     Yours, 

"J.  E." 

She  did  sit  up,  and  it  was  fully  midnight  before  he  came.    But 
though  he  looked  worn  and  ill,  as  if,  during  the  hours  he  had  been 
absent,  he  had  passed  through  some  mental  conflict  which  had  cost 
him  much,  there  was  in  his  gase  a  serene  peace,  such  as  hitherto . 
she  had  rarely  witnessed. 

Tet  he  was  profoundly  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  this  serenity,  or 
the  business  which  had  led  him  away  from  the  privacy  of  his 
quiet  hearth. 
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THE  OONFERSNCB  IN  THB  GBEEN  PABLOB. 

It  was  a  cold  and  wintry  night,  though  free  from  rain  or  snow. 
The  north  wind  blew  roughly  across  the  great  moorland  ridge.  A 
rider  dismounted,  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse,  and  slowly  followed. 
The  docile  animal  went  sagaciously  forward,  rounded  a  craggy 
ridge,  and  his  master  saw  before  him  a. cluster  of  four  or  five  cot- 
tages, from  the  partly  opened  door  of  one  of  which  streamed  a 
welcome  light.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  the  horse  patiently 
waited,  and  the  master  entered. 

*♦  All  well  here?**  he  asked,  in  a  loud  and  checiy  voice ;  for 
those  within  —  a  man  and  boy  eating  their  supper  at  a  rude  tablo 
drawn  before  the  fire,  and  a  woman  stitching  some  coarse  smock 
or  jacket — neither  saw  nor  heard  him  till  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  thank  yo,  Mr.  Wcnlock,"  and  both  man  and  woman 
rose. 

*•  I  shall  be  glad,"  said  the  cheery  Toice  again,  "  if  you'll  spare 
your  lad  and  a  lantern  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  lane ;  for  the  night 
is  excessively  dark,  and  the  ground  so  rugged,  that  the  mare  may 
break  her  knees.     That  is  to  say,  if  thy  lad  is  n't  too  tired  ?  " 

•*  NW  a  bit  of  it.  sir,  —  at  least  to  go  with  thee,"  spoke  the 
woman,  as  she  hurried  to  light  and  thrust  a  fragment  of  miners' 
candle  into  an  old  horn  lantern.  **  Bill  was  oflp  work  at  six,  and 
he 's  been  to  schule  since.  Mighty  things  he  's  doing  on  his  slate, 
sir,  —  thanks  to  thee,  —  and  his  reading  to  faythcr  and  mo  is 
better  still" 

•*  Ay !  well,  mistress,  we  are  none  of  us  the  worse  for  learning." 

Then,  turning  to  the  collier,  who  still  stood,  he  made  some 
inquiry  as  to  how  things  were  going  on  with  respect  to  work. 

**  Pretty  well,  sir,  thank  yo,"  was  th«  answer,  — "  wages  is 
higher  in  parts,  1  hear;  but  we  mun  be  content,  1  s'pose  —  wo 
ain't  as  bad  off  as  them  about  the  Mainstone  pits ;  and  if  the 
maister  don't  renew  the  leases,  —  which  it  'pears  he  ain't,  —  why, 
things  may  mend  just  now." 
"83* 
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"  Not  renew  the  leases  ?  "  at^kcd  Wcnlock,  with  sarpriac,  —  "  ia 
this  trac,  —  is  this  from  Mr.  lirccrc  himself?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  —  one  of  our  viewers  told  us  so  to-day.  The  Squire 
was  about  the  pits,  with  the  Luuuon  gentlemen  as  has  the  leases ; 
but  he  would  n't  renew  'cm,  he  said,  though  they  tried  hard  and 
fast  to  persuade  him.  He  said  his  daughter  wur  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  he  didna'  know  what  turn  things  might  take,  so  he  'd  ha* 
the  colliery  in  his  own  keeping  after  Micliaclmas  next 

'*In  this  case,"  replied  Wcnlock,  quickly,  and  with  a  manner 
which  plainly  told  that  tho  news  had  both  surprised  and  pleased 
him,  '*  many  things  may  change  for  the  better.  A.nd  there  is  need 
of  it  here,"  he  aiided,  as  he  swept  his  hand  round  expressifelVy 
but  kindly ;  for  tho  miserable  dwelling  oonsistod  solely  of  thifl 
single  room,  —  a  portion  of  it  orowdal  with  low  poled  bedsteads, 
one  or  more  of  which,  at  this  hour,  was  filled  with  sleeping  chil- 
dren. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  it 's  a  sorry  place/*  said  the  woman,  ''  to  sarre  for 
all,  and  the  litUc  'uns  many.  Maybe,  if  tho  Squire  takes  ihe  pits 
in  his  own  keepin',  thou  4t  move  him  towards  bettor  plaoes  for  his 
folks,  as  thou  did  'st  my  Lord  Duke." 

**  I  am  not  counsellor  to  everybody,  mistress;  but  if  Mr.  Breere 
oonsults  mo,  1  41  say  a  gooil  word,  bo  sure." 

Speaking  thus,  liichard  Wcnlock  added  a  few  more  kindlj 
words,  and  went  his  way,  —  tiio  lad  going  on  before,  with  the 
lantern  sprea<liug  its  welcome  glare  upon  the  ground.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  they  had  reached  ono  of  those  cindery  lanes  which 
led  down  into  tho  village  of  iiortun  Wood.  The  time  had  passed 
quickly  by,  — for  the  lad  had  beeor  ankcd  many  kindly  quostJons 
about  his  school  and  his  work ;  and  now,  dismissing  him  with  a 
gratuity,  tho  inquirer  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  quickly^iome. 

One  of  his  men  waited  to  take  it  After  speaking  of  various 
matters  of  business  which  had  occurred  during  his  miwter's  few 
hours'  ab.%uce,  the  man  saitl  in  an  under  tone,  — 

*'  I  wur  to  say  naught  of  it  indoors;  but  about  six  this  evening 
the  Maiustoue  parson  called,  and  needed  to  speak  with  thee  par- 
tio'lar.    lie  seemed  sorry  thou  wer't  out,  sir,  but  he*d  call  again*'* 

"  Mr.  lladnor  ?  —  really !     i)i«i  he  say  when  ?  " 

**  No,  sir.  Maybe  soon,  —  he  seemed  down  in  heart,  and  very 
pale.     But  he 's  a  nicely  spoken  gentleman.*' 

''If  I 'm  at  home  when  he  calls,  show  him  quietly  and  quickly 
in,"  was  the  brief  reply ;  and  with  this  Kichard  went  on  into  the 
house. 

He  found  his  old  Aunt  and  Joan,  as  usual,  in  the  bright  kitohei^ 
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—  tbe  one  dosing  in  ber  chair,  the  other  knitting;  a  little  round 
table  neatly  spread  with  their  habitual  frugal  supper  of  coffee  and 
bread  and  butter. 

"  Thou  shonldst  have  been  in  bed,  old  mother/'  he  (said,  ten- 
derly, as  he  pressed  his  lips  down  upon  her  white  hair  and  wrin- 
kled forehead. 

"  Ay,  ladl  I've  been  but  poorly,  and  Joan  wanted  me  to  go 
upstairs;  but  I  couldna'  ha'  slept  with  the  wind  howling  as  it 
does,  and  thee  out  on  the  ridge."  She  then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Joan  placed  the  coffee  on  the  table,  asked  sundry  questions ; 
but  the  answers  were  so  brief  that  she  soon  desisted.  She  only 
knew  too  well  that  this  humor  was  not  to  be  gainsayed. 

So  the  frugal  meal  proceeded  in  silence  ;  but  it  was  pleasant, 
meanwhile,  to  watch  the  old  mistress.  If  she  defrauded  herself 
and  Joan  of  sugar,  —  if  she  spread  the  butter  very  thinly  on  the 
bread,  —  proportionate  was  the  amount  of  both  she  placed  to 
Kichard's  share.  She  was  miserly  for  his  sake,  —  in  many  things 
she  was  miserly  to  him  ;  but,  hidden  under  all  this,  the  wealth  of 
her  human  love  for  the  stem  man  was  great  indeed. 

As  the  meal  came  to  a  close,  she  did  Jiot  forget  her  usual  wordy 
onslaught  on  fire  and  candle. 

Thou  lookst  tired,  lad.  I  hope  thou  does  n't  mean  to  sit  up 
wasting  fuel,  and  candles  rose  again,  —  but  come  to  bed  as  t'other 
folks  do  I" 

*'  I  cannot,"  he  said  concisely ;  for  long  experience  had  taught 
him  that  to  reason  was  to  capitulate. 

"  Well,  —  well,  lad !  "  she  said,  as  she  rose  and  made  her  way 
crab-like  to  a  cupboard,  therein  to  safely  guard  hfr  treasures  of 
sugar  and  so  on,  «*ha'  thy  own  way;  thou  hast  broad  wings,  and 
it's  n  pity  if  the  eagle  may  n  t  soar  above  the  sparrows  which  chirp 
upon  the  eaves.  I'hy  fire  *s  bri^t,  the  candle  ready  (as  they  *re 
dearer,  Joan  's  set  but  one),  and  thy  letters  and  thy  monthly 
parcel  o'  books  be  on  the  tabic." 

So  saying,  when  Joan  was  ready  to  accompany  her,  she  went 
her  way,  laying,  as  she  passed  by,  her  withered  hand  upon  his 
head,  as  her  benediction. 

When  she  was  gone,  Bichard  rose  too,  took  off  his  boots,  changed 
his  coat,  washed  his  hands.  Once  he  had  been  careless  of  these 
things ;  but  a  change  had  come  over  him ;  and  he  had  begun  latterly 
to  perceive  that  self-reverence  to  one's  intellectual  work  adds,  if 
indirectly,  to  its  quality,  and  abates- nothing  of  its  truth. 

Once  in  the  old  green  parlor,  though  its  walls  were  time-stained, 
and  everything  about  it,  except  its  wealth  of  books,  was  worn-out^ 
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dusty,  and  askew,  the  man  looked  as  tbougli  be  had  entered  into 
a  world  more  akin  to  him  and  his  thoughts.  The  fire  was  bright, 
the  place  peaceful,  —  nothing  louder  or  more  inconsonant  to  be 
heard  than  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  wind  outside.  Here  was 
little  that  was  beneath  his  level  of  intelligence,  and  much  which 
was  equal ;  for,  stretch  his  hand  out  where  he  would,  was  the 
product  of  some  immortal  mind.  He  sat  down,  he  stirred  his  fire, 
he  lighted  his  candle ;  and,  great  as  was  his  native  humility  of 
spirit,  he  would  have  felt  himself  kingly  in  the  divine  presence  of 
this  sacred  rest  and  peace,  but  that  he  soon  dropped  into  one  of 
his  habitual  reveries,  and  was  lost  to  what  surrounded  him. 

And  are  not  there  moments  when  we  all  feel  kingly  in  entering 
into  the  silent  precincts  of  our  beloved  work  ?  Whatever  are  our 
annoyances  outside,  —  the  worldliness,  the  meanness,  the  treach- 
ery, the  greed  which  so  moves  our  contempt,  —  here,  in  our  better 
moments,  they  do  not  come.  We  utterly  shut  them  out,  as  though 
such  things  never  were ;  and  we  summon  to  our  presence  the  created 
host  whom  we  clothe  in  virtues  as  wc  will.  Poor  as  we  actually 
are,  we  are  rich  here,  —  prosaic  as  is  our  daHy  life,  imagination 
clothes  everything  with  its  inefiable  grace.  We  wander  amidst 
the  intricacies  of  abstract  thought,  and  see  lights  upon  the  far 
horizon  which  dazzle  our  eyes.  We  ascend  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Time,  and  there  behold  visions  which  strengthen  our  hopes  in  the 
immortal  destiny  of  man;  and  we -retrace  our  steps,  free  from 
superstition,  and  as  strong  as  giants  in  cur  faith.  Yes !  these  are 
our  sacred  precincts,  —  these  shrines  of  our  working  hours,  —  here 
kings  cannot  compete  with  us ;  for  they  have  nothing  around  them 
so  kingly !         ♦ 

Weulock  was  presently  aroused  from  his  abstraction  by  a  low 
and  feeble  knock  upon  the  outer  door.  He  was  hastening  to  open 
it,  when  his  man  did  so,  and  ushered  in  Mr.  Radnor,  who  came 
forward  with  a  curt  obeisance  of  recognition.  Bichard  made  way 
for  him,  placed  a  chair,  and  awaited  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Wenlock,"  he  said,  nervously, —  "I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you,  of  quite  a  private  nature.  It  may  bo 
some  minutes  before  I  can  gather  their  argument  together.  Be 
patient  with  me,  —  it  is  of  moment  to  both  of  us  you  should." 
He  sat  down,  he  warmed  his  chilled  hands  in  the  red  blase,  he 
bent  low  and  dropped  into  a  momentary  reverie ;  he  rose  again, 
and  paced,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  the  room  up  and  down,  his 
hands  gathered  behind  him,  —  his  old  dreamy  method  fully  on 
him. 

Wenlock  knew  Mr.  Radnor's  eocentricity  of  character  too  well 
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to  wonder  at  him,  or  intcrrapt  liim  as  lie  paced  to  and  fro ;  but 
rising  in  his  great  respect  stood  silent,  looking  down  into  the 
fire,  —  himself  almost  as  abstracted  as  his  new-come  visitor. 

Piesentlj,  however,  Mr.  Radnor  came  towards  the  hearth,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  swart  one  of  the  engineer,  said,  qnietly,  — 
"  Mr.  Wenlock,  you  know  my  housekeeper?" 
**  Tes,"  was  the  sententions  answer. 
"  You  know  her  well,  I  think  ?  " 

"As  far  as  business  has  necessitated,  we  have  become  ac- 
qnainted;  and  we  have  met,  too,  occasionally,  under  the  roof 
of  a  common  friend." 

Wenlock  spoke  these  words  slowly  and  gravely,  —  a  mere 
looker-on  would  have  gathered  nothing  from  his  serene  brow,  his 
compressed  lips ;  but  a  physiologist,  with  his  finger  on  the  strong 
man's  wrist,  would  have  told  you  Uiat  every  nerve  vibrated  with 
intense  emotion. 

"Being  thus  acquainted,"  said  Mr.  Badnor  at  length  with 
hesitation,  and  with  his  gaze  averted  from  him  whom  he  addressed, 
"I  —  I  —  I  —  have  come  to  ask  you  —  to  beseech  you  —  to 
let  even  this  amount  of  intercourse  —  of  acquaintanceship,  cease 
for  a  time,  — for  a  time,  I  repeat,  —  only  for  a  time  /  " 

There  came  no  answer;  and,  still  more  abashed  and  falteringly, 
the  speaker  went  on,  — 

"Because  —  because  —  I  love  this  lady, — my  housekeeper, 
Charlotte  Waldo.  I  have  known  her  long,  —  I  was  her  tutor ; 
I  was  chaplain  to  her  unole,  and  librarian  to  the  college  of  which 
he  was  master,  sir.  I  taught  her,  and  whilst  teaching  I  learnt 
to  love." 

When  he  had  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Badnor  stood  downcast  and 
abashed,  like  one  who  had  made  confession  of  sin. 

"  I  cannot  see,"  was  the  wise  and  quiet  answer,  "how  the  little 
I  have  known  of  Miss  Eliot,  or  the  little  I  am  likely  to  know,  can 
interfere  with  any  friendship  of  your  own;  or  why  you  have 
need  to  ask  restraint  from  me,  who,  comparatively  speaking,  am 
a  stranger  to  the  private  affairs  of  both  Miss  Eliot  and  yourself.*' 

"  I  have  reasons  for  what  I  ask,"  was  the  abrupt  and  nervous 
answer ;  "  I  ask  her  to  love  me,  and  there  comes  no  response.  I 
entreat  her  to  be  my  wife,  but  I  am  told  in  tender  wordls,  —  God 
knows  how  tender  is  all  she  says  I  —  that  so  long  as  I  need  she 
will  be  my  housekeeper,  and  always  my  dearest  friend.  But  this 
is  no  answer;  and  all  I  ask  of  t/ou  is  for  time,  so  that  my 
entreaties,  my  faith,  my  daily  show  of  tenderness,  may  possibly 
at  last  avail    I  only  ask  brief  jspaoe  for  this  restraintt  —  a  year 
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or  two,  not  more ;  then  I  will  give  my  hope  up,  as  a  life-long 
miser  his  precious  hoard,  though  what  will  become  of  me  in  that 
dark  day  I  know  not.  Eichard  Wenlock,  you  are  a  truly  honest 
man,  I  know,  —  help  me  in  this  matter,  1  b3scech  you." 

"  Mr.  Kadnor,  you  really  surprise  me,"  was  the  apparently 
unmoved  answer ;  "  who  or  what  can  have  led  you  to  think  that  I 
and  Miss  Eliot  have  any  mutual  attjichment?  We  have  con- 
versed together,  read  together,  —  on  a  few  occasions  she  was 
generous  enough  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  German.  This  is  all,  — 
the  lady  or  myself  never  indirectly  or  directly  passed  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  acquaintanceship.  You  have  laid  down  a  premise 
which  is  utterly  visionary." 

•*  I  do  not,  1  think,"  spoke  Mr.  Radnor,  slowly  ^nd.  sadly,  as 
he  again  arose  and  began  pacing  to  and  fro.  "  One  evening,  the 
very  evening  she  blessed  me  in  my  study  with  her  presence  after 
her  illness,  I  questioned  her,  and  she  confessed  that  when  she 
came  to  Mainstone  her  affections  were  wholly  free ;  that  had  I 
^ken  then  it  might  not  have  been  in  vain.  But  that  now  .  .  . 
She  obstinately  refused  to  say  more,  —  very  obstinately,  for  one  so 
docile  and  obedient  as  Charlotte." 

The  strong  and  silent  man  had  flushed  from  brow  to  chin ;  his 
iron  nerves,  like  the  strings  of  some  fine  instrument,  would  not 
be  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  deep  joy  which  filled  his  spirit 
with  its  glory.  Even  Mr.  Radnor  saw  this,  and  his  ear  could 
but  detect  the  change  in  an  utterance  usually  so  calm  and 
measured.  Uis  opinion  was  strengthened,  though  he  did  not 
own  it 

«*I  still  think  you  in  error,  Mr.  Radnor,"  spoke  Wenlock, 
presently.  "  You  forget  that  I  am  not  what  society,  at  least,  calls 
a  *  gentleman.'  I  am  the  architect  of  my  own  fortunes,  —  I  have 
been  my  own  schoolmaster,  —  i  mend  engine-gear  to-day,  I  make 
a  threshing-machine  to-morrow.  I  have  swart  hands,  often  a  dis- 
colored face  ;  whilst  your  housekeeper,  a  lady  by  your  own  show- 
ing, highly  educated,  and  to  all  appearance  wealthy,  would 
scarcely,  even  for  a  moment " 

Julius  Radnor's  answer  was  ready,  because  the  expression  of 
this  doubt  was  expected.  Rapidly,  energetically,  almost  fiercely, 
—  for  him  who  was  by  nature  so  gentle  and  self-restrained,  —  he 
approached  the  engineer,  and,  grasping  both  his  hands,  said,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  and,  from  deep  emotion,  sunk  almost  to  a  whisper,  — 

•*  Wenlock,  you  know  nothing  of  this  woman  !  You  only  know 
her  unutterable  generosity,  —  her  love  of  truth  and  honor  wher- 
ever they  are  to  be  found.     Such  is  her  nature,  that  she  will  turn 
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aside  to  seek  these,  no  matter  where.  It  was  her  character  when 
a  child,  —  all  generosity,  all  truth,  all  self-denying  tenderness. 
Did  I  not  leave  all  these,  because  their  exquisiteness  was  too 
moch  for  me  to  behold  daily  and  to  live  ?  Stiil.  did  she  not  find 
me  and  my  broken  fortunes  ?  —  and  has  she  not  renewed  my  life, 
—  a  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  —  and  brought  peace  and 
purification  to  my  discredited  hearth  ?  Has  she  not  done  all  this, 
and  will  she  not  stay?  She  says  she  will,  —  and  be  dutiful  to 
me,  and  receive  my  dying  breath,  —  and  then  turn  to  you  and 
express  the  love  she  bears !  0  yes !  0  yes !  0  yes  1  —  I  know 
all  this,  —  I  know  what  the  end  will  be ;  yet  I  ask  you  to  spare 
me, — to  give  me  a  chance,  so  that  a  little  time  and  the  utmost 
tenderness  may  strive  for  their  eflFects.  I  entreat  you.  Richard 
Wenlock,  for  this  grace,  —  for  Charlotte  is  worthy  of  all  patience, 
all  tenderness,  —  all  that  manly  devotion  can  show  her  I " 

This  was  panegyric,  —  possibly  nonsense  ;  yet  a  lover  spoke,  — 
a  lover  listened  I 

Mr.  Radnor  sank  into  his  chair,  and  leant  his  face  upon  his 
upraised  hands  in  his  old  dreamy  way. 

"  With  all  rcsp'-ict  to  you,**  said  Richard,  quietly  and  presently, 
"  there  is  some  great  mistake  in  this,  —  I  cannot  imngine  how  or 
why  it  has  arisen.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  me  reasonable  that, 
because  a  lady  of  Miss  Eliot's  fortune  and  position  has  chosen  to 
become  housekeeper  to  one  whom  she  had  long  known,  and  to 
whom  she  was  in  a  large  measure  indebted,  she  should  necessarily 
turn  aside  to  display  an  equal,  or  even  greater  show  of  romance 
to  a  comparative  stranger,  and  one  who  the  world  would  say  was 
an  inferior  r* 

For  a  little  while  Mr.  Radnor  sat  lost  in  thought ;  then  he  said 
suddenly  and  quickly  as  though  in  the  words  thus  spoken  he  saw 
reason  to  hope. 

**Ycs!  yes!  —  you're  perhaps  right,  Ri'jhard.  Charlotte  is  a 
lady  bom.  Her  father,  Colonel  Waldo,  perished  in  the  Afghan- 
istan war ;  and  she  was  brought,  whilst  quite  a  child,  to  Oxford, 
to  her  uncle's  care,  —  her  mother,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
privation  and  exposure  to  climate,  died  shortly  after.  Her  uncle 
grew  to  love  the  little  Charlotte  as  much  as  his  cold  nature  would 
permit  But  he  was  parsimonious,  as  well  as  miserably  narrow, 
in  all  his  notions  relative  to  female  education.  If  left  to  him,  the 
little  Charlotte  would  have  had  scarcely  the  education  of  a  cook. 
I  saw  the  child's  capacity,  and  understood  her  hunger  after 
knowledge ;  I  therefore  gave  her  lessons  at  first  secretly,  —  when 
known,  under  protest, — but  still  contindously.     At  length  I  had 
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only  taught  too  well  for  my  own  peace.  So  I  left,  — but  the  old 
appetite  for  troth  remained  ;  and  when  at  last  the  old  man  died, 
and  left  Charlotte  his  large  fortune,  and  to  the  guardianship  of 
his  executor,  Mr.  Simeon,  she  could  indulge  her  taste  to  the  full." 
"  But  my  attempt  to  draw  hope  from  these  advantages  of  place 
and  fortune  is  a  chimera.  She  values  neither,  except  as  it  tends 
to  utility.  And  you,  on  your  side,  undervalue  your  position. 
You  are  a  thrifty  and  industrious  man ;  you  have  saved  money^ 
it  is  said, — from  your  old  relation  you  will  have  more.  Your 
business  grows ;  and  when  you  become  agent  and  manager  of  the 
Mainstone  collieries,  which  you  eventually  will,  your  power  and 
advantages  will  be  largely  increased.  But  these  will  be  no  lure 
to  Charlotte.  It  is  your 'strength  of  mind,  your  penetrating  intel- 
lect, —  your  power  of  body  and  soul  she  will  love.  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  this  from  the  moment  I  understood  she  came  to  and 
fro  here.  Your  views,  too,  Wenlock,  much  as  they  differ  from 
my  own,  —  would  coalesce  with  hers.  She  and  I  differ  now ;  I 
find  this  every  day,  —  she  is  too  daring,  too  far-seeing,  too 
speculative ;  she  has  notions  of  human  liberty  with  which  I  do 
not  concur.  I  have  stood  still,  —  and  she,  like  Atalanta,  has 
run  on ;  and  I  must  be  content,  I  fear,  to  give  up  the  race  to  her 
swift  foot,  the  reason  to  her  clear  head,  the  foresight  to  her  keen 
eye.  Thus  much  I  say  to  you,  Richard  Wenlock,  because  I  know 
you  are  no  ordinary  man,  and  will  not  take  advantage  of  my 
weakness  and  my  revelation.  I  have  reason  to  think  well  of  you, 
seeing  what  has  been  your  truth  and  prudence  in  relation  to  my 
dear  boy,  Ellis  Thomhill,  and  his  affairs.  With  Margery  to 
ward  off  the  moral  corruption  which  surrounded  his  infancy,  — 
with  me  to  teach  him  some  little,  —  with  you  to  tell  him  austere 
truths  of  thrift,' duty,  self-denial,  —  we  have  made  him  what  he  is, 

—  a  fine  and  manly  gentleman.  Bichard  Wenlock,  owing  you  thus 
something,  —  for  Ellis  Thomhill  has  no  mean  place  in  my  heart, 

—  I  have  been  thus  explicit  Grant  me  my  desire ;  for  I  love 
my  housekeeper  with  unutterable  love,  —  with  a  love  which  in 
this  world,  —  alas,  for  me  I  —  will  have  no  decay.  Keep  away 
from  the  parsonage,  — answer  no  letters,  or,  if  so,  only  briefly,  — 
ask  or  take  no  German  lessons,  —  let  your  acquaintanceship  to 
appearance  die.  I  ask  this  only  for  a  little  time,  a  very  little 
time,  —  did  I  mean  forever,  I  would  not  ask  it " 

Had  any  other  man  in  all  the  wodd  made  these  strange  re- 
quests, Bichard  Wenlock  would  —  and  very  rightly  —  have 
either  passed  them  by  in  silence,  or  laughed  them  to  scorn.  But 
he  knew  too  well  the  man  before  bim,  —  his  eccentricity,  his 
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temperament,  his  feebleness  of  character,  — « to  do  other  than  con- 
sent, as  he  would  to  the  request  of  a  child.  Anocher  man  might 
make  use  of  an  assumption  of  weakness  of  this  sort  to  further  his 
own  purpose ;  but  Julius  Radnor  was  too  guileless  for  fraud,  — 
too  honorable  for  basenesa  Besides  this,  Wenlock  saw,  with  an 
eagle's  glance,  the  real  truth.  His  logical  capacity  was  not  at 
fault  in  this  most  momentous  question  of  his  life.  He  perceived 
that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  time.  Mr.  Eadnor  had  not  been 
wise,  —  he  had  reveaded  more  than  AVenlock  had  suspected. 

Restraining  his  fierce,    his  unutterable   joy,  —  a  joy   which 
was,  in  itself,   a  whirlwind,   sweeping  everything  before  it, — 
TVenlock  said,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  though  * 
laying  unmistakable  emphasis  on  the  latter  words,  — 

**  1  accede  to  your  request,  Mr.  Radnor,  — for  a  time." 

This  was  all  he  said.  Making  neither  confession  of  love,  nor 
abnegating  his  manly  right  of  circumspection  and  silence. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Mr.  Radnor  rose  to  go ;  and  then  it 
was  that  Wenlock  found  that  he  had  left  home  on  foot 

**  You  must  not  think  of  walking  to  Mainstone,  particularly  at 
60  late  an  hour.  I  will  drive  you,  — •  the  gig  shall  be  ready  in 
five  minutes."  As  he  spoke,  they  passed  from  the  house  to  the 
yard.  Here  the  man  soon  had  the  vehicle  ready,  — and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Radnor  and  Wenlock  were  on  their  way  to  Main- 
stone. 

"  I  will  not  go  further  than  the  gate,"  said  Mr.  Radnor,  as 
they  approached  the  parsonage.  And  when  he  was  set  down,  he. 
added,  **  You  will  keep  your  promise,  Mr.  Wenlock?" 

**  Certainly  I     For  a  time." 

And  this  promise  it  was  which  made  Mr.  Radnor's  countenance 
serene,  as  he  entered  the  study  where  his  housekeeper  awaited 
him. 

84 
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AN    antiquarian's  HOMS, 

Mb.  Badnob  had  written  some  letters,  and  awaited  their 
answers.  When  these  came,  which  they  did,  together  one  morning, 
he  gathered  them  up  when  he  had  i-ead  them,  and  went  into  the 
oak  parlor.  His  housekeeper  had  breakfasted,  but  her  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  lay  unopened  on  the  table,  and  her  face 
was  turned  away  towards  the  old  oriel  window.  She  therefore  did 
not  hear  or  see  her  old  master  enter ;  but  when  he  laid  his  hand 
tenderly  on  her  shoulder,  she  looked  round,  and  he  saw  that  her 
faoo  was  veiy  pale,  her  eyes  dim  with  tears. 

"My  Charlotte! — my  little  Jane!  —  what  is  the  matter?" 
And  his  conscience  smote  him  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Nothing,  Mr.  Radnor!"  —  she  answered  with  flushed  face 
and  broken  voice,  —  "  Nothing !  "  And  she  folded,  and  put  the 
open  letter  in  its  envelope,  and  mingled  it  with  the  rest 

"Any  ill  news  from  Oxford,  or  from  your  solicitors,  or  the 
Sussex  farm?" 

"No!" 

She  spoke  so  gravely,  and  so  concisely,  that  he  could  question 
her  no  more ;  so  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  —  his  moming*a 
benediction,  —  drew  a  chair  to  the  cheerful  hearth,  and  began 
speaking  of  the  business  which  had  brought  him  thither. 

"  If  pleasant  to  you,  my  Charlotte,  we  will  go  our  little  jour- 
ney together  to-morrow.  The  distance  is  twenty  miles,  or  a  little 
more, — easily  effected  by  railway.  —  and  we  shall  dine  with  my 
good  old  friends,  Thomas  and  Deborah  Elwood ;  and  then  go  a 
mile  further,  to  the  house  of  another  friend  of  mine,'  Mr.  Goldrust, 
the  antiquary.  In  a  cottage  adjacent  we  shall  find  Ada  Marlowe, 
and,  with  her,  little  Johnny  Thornhill,  —  Ellis  and  Flora's  dar- 
ling boy.     Charlotte,  you  once  knew  Ada  well !  " 

"I,  Mr.  Radnor?"  she  said,  interestedly,  and  for  the  time 
quite  forgetful  of  whatever  sorrow  it  was  whioh  had  smitten  her 
neart  so  sorely  that  morning,  —  Yes !  I  did !  —  if  Ada  Fosbroke's 
married  name  is  Marlowe  ?  " 
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'*  This  IB  e]iactly  it!  Ada's  fafiier  was  an  old  college  friend  of 
yoar  uncle's,  and  Rector  of  a  village  adjacent  to  Oxford,  at  the 
time  ymi  were  a  child.  You  and  Ada  met  mutually  at  each 
other's  homes ;  and  once  Ada  went  with  you  and  Ellen  Ash  to 
Dr.  Waldo's  estate  in  Sussex.  Ada  is  older  than  you,  and  when 
she  was  about  ten  years  old  her  father  moved  to  a  richer  living 
in  the  north  of  England.  Thither  I  went,  when  I  left  my  little 
Jane  so  suddenly,  and  did  duty  for  some  months,  whUst  Mr.  Fos- 
broke  accompanied  his  wife  to  the  south  of  France.  Their 
daughters  were  left  at  home ;  and  so,  going  to  the  Rectory  occa- 
sionally, I  renewed  my  acquaintanceship  with  Ada  and  her  sisters. 
*But  when  I  left,  when  I  became  inducted  into  this  living,  at  the 
instance  of  my  college,  to  the  authorities  of  which  Mr.  Thomhill 
had  applied  for  an  ii^cumbent,  I  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Fosbroke  and 
his  family  for  some  years.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  one  day 
Elisha  ushered  in,  during  Mrs.  Jack's  absence,  a  lauly,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  boy.  This  was  Ada,  who,  in  the  interval,  had 
married  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  considerable  wealth,  but,  as 
experience  soon  showed,  of  a  wholly  unbearable  temper  and 
vicious  inclinations.  For  some  time  the  young  wife  bore  her 
terrible  lot  unrepiningly,  and  hid  her  sufferings  from  her  family ; 
but  when  at  last  her  husband's  ill-usage  could  be  no  longer  borne, 
when  it  became  confessedly  brutal  in  the  extreme,  in  order  to 
make  her  fly  and  leave  her  child  behind,  she,  with  true  natural 
instinct,  fled,  taking  her  little  Andrew  with  her.  Her  family 
were,  by  this  time,  acquainted  with  her  misfortunes ;  but  as  their 
interference  had  proved  ineffectual,  so  they  did  not  dare  to  give 
her  shelter,  —  lest,  in  so  doing,  the  husband  would  do  what  he 
threatened,  claim  his  son.  From  place  to  place  she  hurried,  fol- 
lowed by  this  man,  —  safe  to-day,  unsafe  to-morrow.  At  last  she 
remembered  me  and  my  quiet  retirement.  She  came,  and  I  would 
from  that  moment  have  given  her  shelter,  had  I  not  feared  the 
malevolence  of  the  woman  who  had  got  a  footing  in  my  home.  I, 
therefore,  procured  her  a  temporary  lodging  in  Brooklow,  and 
soon  after  hired  Street  End  House  for  her,  where  for  some  months 
she  was  safe  and  happy,  enjoying  much  the  beautiful  wooded 
country  around.  Just  at  this  time  Ellis  Thomhill  made  me 
acquainted  with  his  marriage.  He  and  Flora  Breerc  —  silly 
children  as  they  were  —  could  not  bear  the  separation  their 
parents'  lawsuit  and  quarrel  had  involved ;  they  had,  therefore, 
met  in  London,  an4,  at  large  cost,  for  they  were  both  so  much 
under  age,  got  married.  None  knew  this,  not  even  Flora's  aunt 
or  mother,  till  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed.     It  was  then 
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broken  ont  to  me,  and  to  the  two  at  home  who  could  be  ti^sted* 
and  eventually  to  Richard  Wenlock.  He  advised  temporary  con- 
cealment,—  I,  immediate  avowal.  But  his  views  so  cgiocided 
with  many  hopes  and  fears,  the  terror  of  the  poor  stricken  motlier 
was  so  great,  the  risk  of  disinheritance  on  both  sides  was  so 
extreme,  as  to  lead  me  at  length  to  reluctantly  yield  consent.  It 
had  then  to  be  taken  into  consideration  how  best  to  conceal  tho 
approaching  birth  of  Flora's  child.  Ada  Marlowe  soon  occurred 
to  me,  —  Street  End  House  was  near,  its  privacy  great  Ada 
had  been  herself  a  mother,  her  sympathy  for  one  so  young  as 
Flora  might  be  reckoned  on.  I,  therefore,  revealed  the  circum- 
stances to  her,  and  asked  her  aid.  It  was  promised  at  once,  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  Thomas 
and  Deborah  Elwood  were  made  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Mr. 
Grayson  was  spoken  to,  and  the  servant  at  Street  End  House  dis- 
missed. Secrecy  was  thus  insured  ;  still  Ada  could  not  act  alone, 
as  we  did  not  dare  to  reveal  the  matter  to  any  such  ordinary 
woman  as  would  have  given  her  services  for  hire.  After  some 
perplexity  on  this  point  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Marlowe  to  speak  to 
Judith  Whitelock,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  during  her 
teipporary  dtay  in  Brooklow.  Ada's  judgment  of  this  stem, 
though  good  and  faithful  lady,  was  not  at  fault,  —  assistance  and 
advice  were  rendered  with  the  utmost  willingness  and  secrecy ; 
and  thus,  under  pretext  of  a  brief  visit  to  her  uncle  Elwood, 
Flora  went  to  stay  at  Street  End  House,  and  there  gave  Wrth  to 
her  little  son.  But  she  was  barely  convalescent  enough  for 
removal  ere  she  had  to  return  home,  there  to  be  nursed  by  her 
mother  and  Susan  Elwood :  for  not  only  did  her  father  make 
urgent  inquiry  after  her,  —  as  he  is  never  happy  unless  she  is 
near  at  hand,  —  but  Ada  herself  had  to  make  instant  and  secret 
preparations  to  leave  the  house.  For  those  of  her  family  who 
were  watchful  for  her  had  ascertained  that  her  worthless  husband 
was  again  on  her  track,  and  no  further  off  than  Losely.  In  her 
distress  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  go ;  but,  at  last, 
by  my  advice  she  repaired  to  Thomas  Elwood^s  house,  taking  with 
her  her  own  and  Flora's  child,  to  whom  she  had  promised  to  be 
the  tenderest  mother,  till  its  own  could  claim  it.  In  a  few  days' 
time,  and  whilst  remaining  with  the  Elwood s,  she  heard  of  a  small 
furnished  cottage  which  was  to  let  in  an  adjacent  village  ;  and  as 
it  was  in  close  vicinity  to  that  of  Thomas  Elwood's  great  anti- 
quarian  friend  and  co-laborer,  Mr.  Goldrust,  she  took  it,  and  went 
thither  in  the  fresh  name  of  Williams.  There  she  has  remained 
ever  since,  watching  the  children,  and  forming  with  the  Goldmsts 
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a  most  pleaaa&t  and  permanent  friendship.  She  generonaly  gives 
mnsio  lessons  to  Bella  Gh)ldrast,  the  antiquarian's  niece,  plays  a 
rubber  with  his  merrj-hearted  old-fashioned  sister,  in  which  the 
antiquary  himself  joins  with  great  good-will.  It  is  to  all  these 
kindly  friends  I  shall  introduce  you,  Charlotte." 

**  With  Mr.  Goldrust  I  think  I  have  already  an  acquaintance." 

"  Indeed ! " 

His  housekeeper  told  him  where  she  and  the  antiquary  had 
met,  and  the  pleasant  conversation  they  had  had  together  about 
the  old  Roman  road. 

"  All  this,  Charlotte,  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 
And  as  Ada  is  no  longer  under  restraint  as  to  her  name  and 
position,  —  for  her  husband  died  quite  suddenly  three  months  ago, 
leaving  her,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  a  marriage  settlement,  un- 
fettered mistress  of  his  fortune  and  of  the  future  of  her  child,  — 
you  can  talk  unrestrictedly  of  the  past.  You  will  find  her  a 
charming  woman, — thoughtful  and  well-informed;  and  should 
Ellis  Thomhill  arrive  before  we  set  out  on  our  return  home,  the 
pleasure  of  the  day  will  be  complete." 

**  You  expect  him,  then  ?  " 

**  Yes.  This  letter  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  answer  to 
one  or  more  of  mine,  speaks  of  his  arrival  in  London  to-day,  and 
of  his  journey  hither  to-morrow.  Mr.  Morrison,  his  tutor,  goes 
to  Cambridge,  and  takes  up  his  quiet  residence  there  till  he  sees 
how  present  circumstances  terminate ;  for  part  of  my  business 
with  Thomas  Elwood  is  relating  to  Street  End  House,  —  it  being 
thought  advnsable  to  prepare  a  home  for  Flora  and  her  mother,  in 
case  Joel  Breere  is  madman  enough  to  put  his  threats  in  force  as 
soon  as  he  finds  that  his  preposterous  suggestion  —  preposterous 
under  any  circumstances  —  of  Flora's  marrying  a  man  like  Theo- 
bald Baldwin  cannot  have  effect  As  it  is  thought  well  that  Ellis 
should  be  near  at  hand,  considering  his  father's  prostrate  condition 
and  the  general  state  of  afiairs,  he  will  join  his  little  wife  at 
Street  End  House,  and  abide  there  as  secretly  as  he  can,  in  case 
Mrs.  Breere  and  her  child  are  neceasitatod  to  find  a  new  home." 

"  This  proposition  is  a  good  one,"  spoke  Charlotte,  thoughtfully, 
**  and  worthy  of  the  clear  brain  from  which  it  emanates.  But  is 
there  no  possibility  of  bringing  Mr.  Thomhill  to  a  better  state  of 
feeling  with  respect  ta  his  son,  or  showing  him  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  judicious  and  timely  interference  in  his  aflFairs?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  say.  Only  recently  his  feelings  were  un- 
changed ;  and,  at  present,  Margery  is  so  occupied  with  her  sick 
husband  that  little  can  be  reckoned  on,  though  of  her  good  offices 
34* 
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we  are  all  certain ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  Pomp^s  remoral  fiom 
his  master's  presence  is  absolute  gain.  He  had  great  influence 
over  Mr.  Thombill,  and  that  of  a  very  banefal  nature.*' 

"  I  disliked  the  man.  Though  I  never  spoke  more  than  a  dozen 
words  to  him,  or  saw  him  above  two  or  three  times,  I  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  he  was  knave.  But  tell  me.  magister,  if 
all  these  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  secret  of  Flora's 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  her  child,  why  it  came  to  be  so  well 
known  to  the  discreditable  woman  who  ruled  your  household  that 
some  child  had  been  bom  in  Street  End  House?  'i'hat  she 
affiliated  it  upon  you  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  as  it  answered  her 
purpose  so  to  do." 

**  My  steps  were  dogged,  filia,"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  By  whom  ?  " 

He  paused  some  moments,  and  then,  still  more  hesitatingly,  he 
said,  as  he  looked  trustingly  up  into  the  serene  face  of  his  house- 
keeper, **  By  one  whom  I  do  not  like  to  name  to  you,  my  beloved 
Charlotte." 

"The  girl  Sarah?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  can  fancy  this.  She  made  an  extraordinary  revelation  to 
me  on  the  day  she  and  her  mother  were  dismissed  from  the 
upstairs  chambers,  to  the  intent  that  she  madly  loved  you,  and,  in 
consequence,  looked  upon  mc  as  her  rival.  It  was  a  strange 
avowal,  and  I  naturally  treated  it  with  the  silent  contempt  such  a 
statement,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  deserved.  Even  regarding 
it  from  a  purely  virtuous  point  of  view,  I  call  to  mind  those  coM, 
stony,  deceitful,  lustful  eyes,  and  think  such  a  woman  incapable 
of  what  I  call  love,  —  with  its  fidelity  that  can  know  no  change, 
—  with  its  disinterestedness,  acknowledging  so  Httle  of  self." 

"  Yet,  abating  from  her  random  language,  I  think  she  spoke 
sincerely.  As  far  as  her  low  nature  is  capable  of  attachment,  1 
think  she  is  to  me,  though  the  confession  docs  me  no  honor.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  responded  to  it,  —  could  I  have 
forgotten  my  beloved  pupil,  her  innocence,  her  high  aims,  her 
winning  manners,  *—  what  is  more,  could  I  have  been  oblivious  of 
self-respect,  and  given  to  my  conscience  an  everlasting  remorse,  — 
this  girl  would  have  regarded  me  even  then  only  for  a  time,  and 
forsaken  mc  for  some  else  when  novelty  had  waned.  Still,  with 
all  this,  —  still,  worthless  as  she  is  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  —  a 
mere  heartless  voluptuary,  living  only  for  sense  and  things  of 
sense,  —  1  can  yet  fancy  this  girlish  liking  for  me  surviving  to 
the  end,  the  one  redeeming  trait,  almost  the  only  one,  in  a  life  of 
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worthlessneBS  and  an.  I  think,  reasoning  from  otber  premisea 
than  the  one  that  natare  is  not  wholly  corrnpt,  that  this  will 
prove  so  here." 

The  housekeeper  shook  her  head.  ''The  sentiment  may  be 
reverted  to,  becaose  all  else  are  dead,  —  or  rather  because  it  is 
the  strongest  memory  of  uncorrupt  day&  As  a  woman,  I  ha^ve  no 
belief  in  such  women ;  like  heartless  sensual  meu,  they  have 
neither  a  past  nor  a  future.  —  they  have  highly  adaptive  faculties, 
-~ nothing  more;  and  when  ono  form  of  sensualism  decays, 
another  takes  its  place." 

Mr.  Eadnor  listened,  —  looked  up ;  and,  after  a  (Considerable 
pause,  said,  in  Lis  old  accustomed  dreamy  way,  — 

*'  You  are  right,  Charlotte,  in  saying  that  these  sort  of  women 
have  adaptive  faculties.  This  girl  had.  When  her  mother 
brought  her  first  before  my  sight,  incidentally  as  it  were,  a  more 
innocent,  unconscious,  simple  child,  at  least  as  far  as  appearances 
went,  cannot  well  be  conceived ;  she  shrank,  as  it  were,  from  the 
most  commbuplace  notice ;  still,  I  often  found  her  lingering  about, 

—  by  degrees  she  stole  as  it  were  into  my  study,  to  bring  me,  say 
a  childish  handful  of  flowers,  —  food  for  my  poor  Peri  and  Pearl, 

—  some  bill  or  letter,  —  a  glass  of  water,  —  or  a  biscuit  for  lunch- 
eon ;  and  then  she  began  lingcringly  to  look  at  my  books,  —  and 
so  from  step  to  step,  till  I,  unconscious  of  danger,  proposed  to 
teach  her.  Sbc  was  my  housekeeper's  child,  I  thought,  and  T* 
should  be  only  fulfilling  a  duty  in  so  doing.  Her  wonderful  adap- 
tive faculties  here  had  play,  so  far  as  they  went,  but  they  had 
neither  depth  nor  intrinsicness ;  even  by  unconscious  assimilation 
her  manners  softened  and  improved,  —  her  reading  became  fluent, 
-:— her  handwriting  elegant,  —  but  beyond  these,  and  some  small 
smattering  in  general  knowledge,  she  could  not  go.  Facts,  if  even 
she  remembered  them,  she  could  make  of  no  practical  account ; 
arithmetic,  beyond  the  easiest  rules,  she  could  not  learn ;  grammar 
and  geography,  teach  as  I  would,  were  but  as  a  confused  mesh  of 
ideas  in  her  miud.  I  soon  found  that  I  had  no  more  to  teach, 
unless  I  could  turn  ballet  or  music  master.  I  had  arrived  at  this 
point,  and  was  considering  how  best  I  could  hint  that  I  could 
teach  no  more,  and  that  I  wished  to  revert  again  to  my  accustomed 
privacy,  when  the  revelation  that  I  was  dealing  with  the  passions 
of  a  woman  in  the  form  of  a  child  broke  suddenly  upon  me.  Tac- 
itly, by  manner  first,  then  by  words,  then  by  most  passionate 
demonstrations;  I  was  awe-struck, —  I  was  scared,  as  it  were,  by 
the  horrors  of  an  unexpected  tempest  It  was  loathsome  to  me 
to  find  that  my  unconscious  tenderness  to  a  child  had  been  ac* 
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cepted  as  an  adoration  to  a  woman ;  it  was  terrible  to  me  to  find 
80  much  unconsciousnesSi -— so  much  art, —  so  mucli  intuitive 
impulse  passion,  in  one  whom  I  had  thought  guileless  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  Then  the  adaptive  faculties  I  saw  had  not  been 
used  with  a  view  to  any  useful  end,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
gaining  my  attention,  and  remaining  in  my  presence,  as  a  hold 
over  me  for  future  purposea  In  my  sight  was  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
appealing  to  my  senses  was  the  conscious  knowledge  of  a  woman 
of  forty.  I  could  not  bear  this,  — it  revolted  all  which  was  beat 
in  my  nature.  I  reasoned  with  her,  I  forbid  her  my  presence,  but 
for  a  time  unsuccessfully.  My  austerity,  and,  what  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  my  threats,  prevailed.  Dismissed  from  my  presence, 
with  all  the  scorn  I  could  give  expression  to,  the  girl  for  a  time 
haunted  my  footsteps  in  the  garden,  —  in  the  fields,  —  through 
the  woods; -she  seemed  always  with  me.  And  thus  it  was,  I  sup- 
pose, that  my  visits  to  Street  End  House  were  observed,  and  enough 
gathered  from  eavesdropping  to  acquaint  her  somewhat  with  what 
was  passing  in  the  house.  She  might  have  arrived  at  the  truth 
had  she  remained,  but  seeing  at  length  that  I  was  wholly  proof 
against  her  wishes,  she  suddenly  absented  herself,  and  returned 
no  more,  at  least  to  my  visible  cognizance ;  though  as  time  wore 
on  I  had  proof  sufficient  that  she  was  again  an  inmate  of  my 
house.  But,  so  long  as  she  kept  from  openly  annoying  me,  I  was 
.  content." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Radnor,  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  her,  as  well 
as  of  her  mother.  But  great  art  must  have  been  used  by  the  lat- 
ter in  concealing  this  girrs  companionship  with  you ;  for  Elisha 
seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  about  it" 

"No!  the  woman,  her  mother,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  had 
taken  to  treat  Elisha  as  an  outdoor  servant,  —  never  entering  the 
house,  he  knew  little  of  what  occurred  within ;  and  my  commands 
that  he  should  return  to  his  old  duty  of  atteiiding  upon  "me  were 
amongst  the  means  I  found  successful  for  securing  my  presence 
from  undesirable  intrusion." 

From  this  poiut  the  question  reverted  to  other  topics;  and  when 
these  had  been  discussed,  Mr.  Hadnor  returned  to  his  study. 

They  started  early  on  the  following  morning,  —  the  weather 
being  cold,  but  frosty  and  clear.  From  the  station,  beyond  the 
Abbey  of  St.  John's,  they  went  twenty  miles  by  railway  to  a  some- 
what hilly  country,  watered  by  a  noble  river.  At  the  station  here 
a  roomy  chaise,  driven  by  the  old  servant  in  gray,  awaited  them  ; 
and  the  distance  not  being  great,  they  were  soon  traversing  a  wide 
gravel  road,  leading  through  a  strip  of  rough  park  land  to  a  siip- 
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pie  old-fashioned  country  honse.  Here  tbey  were  welcomed  by 
old  Thomas  Elwood  and  his  deaf  sister  Tabitha,  —  both  habited 
somewhat  in  the  dress  of  Friends,  though  not  belonging  to  that 
communion.  They  were  Independents,  of  that  old-fashioned  school 
who,  in  things  outward,  retained  some  of  the  customs  of  the  past 
and  some  of  its  best  mental  characteristics,  enlarged  by  the  greater 
liberality  of  modem  opinion. 

Till  the  time  of  dinner  there  was  much  to  see  of  interest  to 
the  Tisitors.  Old-  Thomas  showed,  with  great  unction,  his  col- 
lection of  Saxon  antiquities;  for,  unlike  his  friend  and  brother 
antiquary,  l^lr.  Goldrust,  whose  tastes  were  all  Boman,  his  pre- 
dilections were  purely  Saxon,  He  had  much  to  show  of  value,  — 
coins,  rusted  swords  and  spears,  the  umboes  of  shields,  remnants 
of  leather-work,  fibulaa  of  rare  gold-work,  copper  vessels,  mead- 
buckets,  and  Saxon  glass.  Richer  even  than  his  antiquities  was 
his  fine  library  of  Nonconformist  literature.  Here  were  the  rare 
tracts,  the  sermons,  the  devotional  pieces  of  men  who  did  so  much 
towards  the  liberation  of  human  opinion;  and  yet,  when  their 
own  day  of  power  came,  were  themselves  persecutors.  Here  were 
letters  of  Milton,  of  Cromwell,  of  Cartwright,  of  Eliot,  Vane,  and 
Marten,  and  books  which  had  belonged  to  Milton's  pupil  and 
friend,  old  Thomas  El  wood's  ancestor.  Here  were  other  relics  of 
these  illustrious  men ;  but  most  did  Julius  Badnor's  fingers  trem- 
ble, when  old  Thomas  weighed  them  down  with  some  ponderous 
folio,  the  issue  of  the  presses  of  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
persecutions  under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jame&  ^iany  of 
these  books  were  precious  alike  to  churchmen  and  dissenters; 
they  had  been  penned  in  dungeons,  where,  or  at  the  stake,  their 
writers  had  perished. 

Deborah  Elwood,  having  no  taste  for  either  literature  or  an- 
tiquities, had  yet  one  pursuit  not  without  its  value.  She  was  a 
great  collector  of  fossils,  principally  from  the  Silurian  formation 
aiound  her  home  ;  and  the  results  of  her  solitary  rambles  during 
the  summer  months  had  been  valuable  to  more  than  one  of  our 
most  eminent  geologists.  Though  old  Thomas  took  no  personal 
interest  in  this  pursuit,  he  had  yet  turned  lapidary  and  furbishcr 
on  its  account,  and  to  his  hand  was  due  the  nice  arrangement  of 
the  contents  of  the  large  glass-fronted  press  which  filled  up  one 
side  of  their  warm  and  comfortable  drawing-room.  Tabitha 
helped  to  show  her  treasures,  holding  them  in  her  hands,  and 
lifting  up  her  wasted,  cadaverous,  abstracted  face  in  that  watch- 
ful manner  so  peculiar  to  the  very  deaf.  Next  she  exhibited  her 
exquisite  needlework,  the  result  of  those  silent  hours  she  and  old 
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Thomas  passed  together,  —  he  on  one  side  of  the  hearth  with 
some  NoDconformist  folio,  she  opposite  to  him,  happy  with  her 
dexterous  needle. 

An  hour  after  a  nicely  served  dinner,  which  showed  Deborah 
in  the  new  light  of  as  admirable  a  housekeeper  as  her  sister  Susan 
at  the  Pool,  Mr.  Badnor  and  his  housekeeper,  accompanied  by 
old  Thomas,  prepared  to  go  onward,  —  Tabitha  never  leaving  home 
during  the  winter  months.  Avoiding  the  ordinary  modes  of  egress 
from  his  house,  old  Thomas  opened  a  large  closet  in  his  dining- 
room,  pulled  some  shelves  which  were  fastened  to  a  concealed 
door,  opened  it,  and  through  this,  by  a  series  of  narrow  passages, 
they  reached  a  distant  door,  which,  opening  out  at  the  rear  of  a 
large  woodstack,  was  unseen.  Yet,  otherwise,  it  was  wholly  un- 
noticeable.  The  rear  of  the  house  being  of  ancient  date,  waa 
built  of  laths  and  mortar,  and  to  a  certain  disposal  of  the  wood- 
work the  door  adjusted  itself.  It  was  thus  secret  from  all  but 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  This  passage  was,  as  old  Thomas  told 
them,  the  product  of  former  days  of  persecution,  and  had  been, 
doubtless,  often  useful.  Indeed,  such  places  of  secret  egress  and 
ingress  were  quite  common  in  all  the  more  ancient  country  houses ; 
and  this  one,  though  rarely  used  except  in  relation  to  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's or  Ellis  Thornhiirs  visits,  had  probably  been  of  service  in 
keeping  safe  the  secret  of  Flora's  marriage  and  the  existence  of 
her  child.  If  Briscoe  -or  Mrs.  Jack  had  even  watched  Mr.  Badnor 
to  the  house,  they  had  discovered  no  egress  thence,  till  he  retraced 
his  way  ^Qp.eward ;  and  thus  the  clue  to  further  knowledge  had 
been  broken. 

The  woodstack  opened  upon  a  solitary  path,  hidden  by  a  garden 
wall;  this  again  into  a  wood  of  considerable  extent.  Crossing 
this  obliquely,  a  narrow  by-road  led  them  thence  into  an  ordi- 
nary highway,  and  this  at  no  great  distance  into  a  small  village 
of  scattered  houses.  Though  the  gloom  of  the  wintry  afternoon 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen  to  light  up  the 
frosty  atmosphere,  enough  could  be  seen  of  cottage,  farmhouse, 
church,  and  garden  walls,  to  show  that  there  was  something 
peculiar  about  the  place.  Here  jutting  from  a  wall  was  a  deeply 
sculptured  block  of  stone,  —  there  in  parts  about  the  church 
cropped  out  the  flanges  of  Roman  tiles,  —  a  steep  lane  or  two 
leading  down  to  the  noble  river  sweeping  onward  near  at  hand, 
was  marked  off  by  pediment  and  broken  column.  They  were  in 
fact  treading  Watling  Street,  and  to  the  right  and  left  —  feet 
beneath  the  soil  —  lay  the  foundations  of  a  once  populous  Roman 
city. 
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Pausing  at  no  great  distance  from  tb^  cbnroh,  old  Thomas 
opened  a  wicket  in  a  low  stone  wall,  and  went  thence  by  a  flagged 
path  towards  a  wide-spread  cottage,  looking  somewhat  like  a 
parsonage,  though  it  was  not.  A  good-sized  lawn,  broken  by 
flower-beds,  lay  between  it  and  the  street;  and  here,  had  there 
been  light  enough,  curious  old  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  would 
have  been  seen,  imperfect  and  mutilated  for  the  larger  part ;  but 
in  summer  their  deficiencies  and  fractures  were  hidden  by  luxuriaut 
masses  of  geranium,  mignonette,  and  heliotrope,  about  which 
throughout  the  liye-long  day  hummed  a  crowd  of  hungry  bees. 
Ere  a  servant  admitted  them,  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  voice 
and  a  piano,  and  when  they  were  ushered  into  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  they  saw  a  lady  seated  at  a  piano,  a  girl  standing  beside 
her  taking  a  singing  lesson,  whilst  on  the  hearth-rug  lay  a  young 
boy  asleep.  Lamp  or  candle  there  was  not,  but  light  enough  was 
shed  by  the  glowing  fire. 

When  the  ladies  met — Ada,  a  wdman  of  about  thirty,  dressed 
in  slight  mourning — there  was  the  kindest  greeting,  for  they 
knew  each  other  instantly.  The  little  company  presently  gathered 
round  the  fire,  and  there  was  pleasant  talk  about  former  days. 
Ghai:lotte  admired  Ada's  boy ;  and  this  brought  up  the  subject  of 
his  mother's  marriage,  and  the  many  miseries  she  had  endured  till 
death  had  broken  the  bond  of  so  much  wretchedness 

'*  Yet  I  should  not  perhaps  complain,''  said  Ada,  "  seeing  that 
through  all  my  wanderings  and  enforced  solitude  I  had  my  little 
Andrew  with  me.  Yet  he  might  have  been  snatched  fitai  «(ie  at 
one  time,  had  I  not  remembered  and  sought  our  old  msmd  Mr. 
Badnor.  His  kindness  to  me  then  is  irrepayable,  —  unless  I  could 
have  done  what  you  have,  Charlotte,  and  brought  peace  and  ren- 
ovation to  his  hearth.  It  was  sometime  before  I  understood  the 
wretchedness  and  contamination  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
But  just  then  I  could  not  stir  to  do  good,  —  I  was  in  bond  to  my 
own  sorrows ;  and  now,  when  1  might  step  in,  a  good  fairy  has 
forestalled  me.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Radnor  would  have  permitted 
no  one  else  to  do  what  his  housekeeper  has  done?  " 

'•  No ! "  he  answered  gravely  and  quietly,  —  "  none  but  my  little 
Jane  could  have  righted  her  old  master.  I  should,  with  my  ec- 
centric oddness,  have  rebelled  against  any  less  tender  or  judicious 
rule." 

"  In  this  case,  Mr.  Radnor,  Charlotte  must  not  leave  you.  A 
lady  with  so  good  a  fortune  has  many  temptations  to  lure  her  away ; 
bat  this  is  a  nice  country,  and  if  marriage  Is  to  be  ultimately 
thought  of,  some  one  worthy  enough  can  be  found,  I  daresay." 
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« I  do  not  want  her  to  leave  me/*  said  Mr.  Badnor,  sadly.  "  It 
is  her  own  fault  if  she  does." 

"No!  no!"  replied  Charlotte,  quickly.  "I  have  no  thonght, 
at  least  at  present,  of  leaving  the  magister.  I  have  already  set- 
tled down  to  a  long  life  of  housekeeper's  duty ;  and  when  Mr. 
Badnor  gets  tired  of  me,  and  bids  me  go,  I  will,  and  not  till  then." 

Charlotte  changed  the  subject  by  asking  after  Flora's  child. 

**Yes,"  spoke  Ada,  *^we  should  have  had  little  Johnny  here ; 
but  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Goldrust  sent  for  him  after  his  afbemoon*s 
sleep,  as  he  often  does.  So  I  bid  Johnny's  nurse  put  on  white 
frock  and  red  shoes  and  carry  him ;  thou<;h  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  former  I  will  not  answer,  if  Mr.  Goldrust  chances  to  carry 
him  into  h  s  workshop,  —  a  thing  he  often  docs,  though  under 
special  protest  not  to  do  so  this  afternoon.  But  the  good  antiquary 
is  so  specially  oblivious  of  ordinary  things,  as  to  probably  forget 
it  the  moment  he  closes  his  workshop  door«" 

**  It  is  strange,  with  his  tastes,  that  he  loves  children,"  said 
Charlotte;  "the  past  and  present  have  little  in  harmony  with 
each  other." 

**  Well,  ordinarily  speaking,  children  arc  not  popular  with  Mr. 
Goldrust.  It  is  not  upon  record  that  he  over  took  to  one  before, 
—  though  in  simplicity  and  truthfulness  he  is  almost  a  child  him- 
self. But  he  has  taken  to  Johnny  immensely,  and  Johnny  to  him ; 
and  only  the  other  day  the  child,  tiny  as  he  is,  stole  out  of  the 
garden  and  tried  to  make  his  way  to  the  Goldrusts'  house.  He  is 
a  favoxite  with  Miss  Goldrust  as  well,  and  my  friend  Bella  here 
loves  him  as  much  almost  as  I  do." 

Charlotte  had  already  noticed  Bella's  pretty,  girlish,  graceful 
figure ;  and  now  that  Ada's  words  referred  to  her,  she  regarded 
her  more  earnestly  still.  Her  face  was  very  lovely,  rich  in  its 
expression  of  a  woman's  gentlest  nature,  and  Charlotte's  heart 
warmed  towards  her  even  whilst  she  looked. 

"  As  there  is  nothing  to  restrict  your  movements  now,  Ada,'* 
said  Charlotte,  **  you  must  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  at  Mainstone ; 
and  if  this  young  lady  will  accompany  you,  I  shall  be  glad.  To 
ask  Johnny  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  —  but  I  suppose  you 
can  delegate  your  trust  to  others  whilst  you  come  ?  " 

"Oh!  yes;  Mr.  Goldrust  and  his  sister  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  Johnny  to  themselves.  But  we  must  refer  the  matter  to 
his  papa,  whom  we  expect  to-night." 

"  So  Mr.  Badnor  told  me,  yesterday.  We  both  propose  that 
Ellis  shall  return  with  us  to  Mainstone.  With  ordinary  precati* 
tion  —  for  our  servants  are  all  most  trustworthy — he  might  re- 
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main  witli  ns  quite  unsuspected  for  a  few  days;  indeed,  till  Street 
End  House  is  brushed  up  and  put  ready,  —  a  matter  of  possible 
necessity,  seeing  how  things  are  tending' 

"  Ellis  will  be  pleased  to  do  so»  I  am  sure ;  for  he  thinks  greatly 
of  Mr.  Badnor,  —  quite  as  much  as  he  does  of  Kichard  Wenlock, 
—  and  that  is  highly  indeed,  for  never  did  man  prove  a  truer  and 
wiser  firiend." 

Charlotte  made  no  reply ;  and  as  it  was  now  time  that  they 
should  be  with  the  Goldrusts,  Ada  and  Bella  threw  on  their  shawls, 
and  the  little  company  set  forth. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  lighting  the  lawn  with  its  frost-tinged 
shrubs,  and  masses  of  broken  pottery.  '  Vandalism  had  been  pain- 
fully officious,  —  a  Boman  city  had  served  to  supply  the  needs  of 
many  generations. 

The  road  again  narrowed  into  the  ordinary  width  of  Watling 
Street,  —  dwellings  ceased,  and  tall,  bare  hedges  divided  on  one 
side  the  fields  of  an  adjacent  farm,  —  on  the  other,  riverward,  the 
shrubberies  of  a  country-house.  As  they  drew  near  this,  old 
Thomas  led  Miss  Eliot  to  a  gate  opening  to  the  fields,  and  bid  her 
look  at  something  in  the  distance.  She  did,  —  and  there,  loom- 
ing against  the  clear  cold  sky,  was  a  vast  fragmentary,  shadowy 
object.  It  looked  like  part  of  a  great  wall,  the  wreck  of  a  citadel 
or  a  public  .granary.  There  it  was,  —  old  and  mysterious,  — 
nobody  knowing  precisely  what  it  had  formed  ;  nothing,  in  short, 
concerning  it,  except  that  it  was  Boman.  and  all  that  stood  above 
ground,  —  there  were  relics  enough  beneath  of  a  once  very  pop- 
ulous city,  which  Dane  and  Saxon  had  destroyed. 

Crossing  the  road,  and  turning  through  a  white  gate,  the  little 
company  soon  stood  upon  an  extensive  lawn  lying  in  front  of  Mr. 
Goldrust's  house,  and  descending  by  a  steep  acclivity  of  garden 
and  shrubbery  to  the  river.  Mr.  Badnor  himself  must  show 
Charlotte  this  scene;  for  what  was  architecture,  even  when  its 
relics  belonged  to  something  finer  than  Boman  architecture  ever 
was  in  Britain,  to  this  sublime  work  of  the  Divine  Architect  him- 
self? A  river,  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  sweeping 
onward  far  below,  ordinarily  in  great  volume,  but  resting  here  and 
there  beyond  the  reach  of  its  mid-stream,  in  vast  and  silent  pools ; 
these  in  summer  made  more  solemn  by  the  thick  shadows  of  old 
and  overarching  trees,  —  but  which  now  standing  bare  against 
the  wintry  sky,  cast  down  the  tracery  of  their  knotty  branches 
like  the  cordage  of  a  ship.  Here  again  were  shallows  fordable  in 
iummer-time,  —  and  there  a  rapid  formed  by  blocks  of  lichen- 
oovered  stones,  their  waters  turned  to  molten  silver  as  thev  scin* 
35 
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tOlated  in  the  heavenly  light  Smajl  aits  or  islands,  some  high 
and  bare,  some  crowned  by  wood,  added  still  greater  beauty  to 
the  majestic  river,  as  it  t^ned  its  snaky  way  through  a  far-reach- 
ing valley  of  undulating  field  and  wood ;  and  thus,  whether  near 
or  far,  where  it  seemed  to  flow  out  from  the  shadows  of  dark  hHIs, 
or  lose  itself  in  the  dreamy  distance  of  frosted  fields,  —  the  scene 
was  veiy  beautiful.  And  this  was  still  left  to  man,  though  the 
legions  of  the  Caesars  had  passed  away,  —  though  feudal  owner- 
ship had  loosened  its  iron  grasp,  though  all  of  to-day  was  in  its 
turn  to  give  place  to  the  great  oblivions  of  to-morrow.  The 
serried  hosts  of  humanity  pass  by  in  their  generations,  yet  these 
gifts  of  the  Eternal  are  for  all,  as  they  are  for  one,    . 

Eetuming  from  the  little  winding  path  from  which  they  had 
viewed  this  scene,  they  traversed  the  moonlit  lawn,  to  see  the 
fragments  of  columns,  friezes,  and  entablatures  which  enriched  it^ 
and  then  entered  the  house  ;  which  thus  towards  the  garden  had 
the  appearance  of  sundry  summer-bouses  joined  together.  But 
the  little  octagonal  hall,  airy  and  lightsome  to  a  fault,  at  least  in 
wintry  days,  was  brimful  of  mortaria,  vases,  and  lamps,  on  shelves, 
beneath  heavy  laden  tables  and  in  presses.  Then  opening  hence 
was  a  lightsome  parlor,  in  which  tea  was  set,  and  where  beside  the 
fire,  in  a  capacious  chair,  slept  a  rubicund  old  lady.  This  was 
Miss  Goldrust. 

•*  We  won*t  wake  aunt,"  said  Bella,  holding  up  her  finger ; 
."  or  the  night's  rubber  will  not  go  off  satisfactorily.  Let  us  seek 
for  uncle,  for  he 's  in  his  workshop  after  all." 

She  led  the  way  as  she  spoke,  through  a  side-door  to  some 
0  passages,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  At  the 
top  of  these  opened  a  door  into  a  smoke-discolored,  littered  room, 
wherein  Mr.  Goldrust  was  caught  in  the  act  of  flling  a  Koman 
coin  he  had  bought  that  day.  In  utter  oblivion  of  the  spotless 
frock  and  ruddy  shoes,  little  Johnny  sat  perched  before  him  on 
the  dirty  working-bench,  well  amused  with  the  handful  of  denarii 
he  was  rattling,  to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  in  a  small  copper 
vessel  of  some  sort;  and  to  this,  as  though  ttnconscious  of  the 
din,  Mr.  Goldrust  hummed  the  burden  of  one  of  Macaulay's 
exquisite  songs  t)f  ancient  Borne.  It  was  an  harmonious,  though 
a  contrasting  picture,  —  the  grave,  dreamy  man,  in  cap  and  blouse, 
bending  over  his  work ;  and  the  merry  little  child,  as  busy  in  his 
way,  as  though  the  din  was  music,  and  all  the  world  was  listening. 
According  to  custom,  Mr.  Goldrust  heard  no  one  enter. 

"  Uncle ! "  spoke  Bella,  reproachfully. 

**  What's  the  matter?"  was  the  slow  answer  from  th«  yet 
unawakened  antiquaiiv- 
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•«  Uncle,  do.  you  not  remember  that  we  have  company  this  even- 
ing; and  that  you  promised  not  to  come  into  the  workshop  or 
bring  Johnny  near?  See  how  dreadfully  his  frock  is  dirtied 
already  I" 

And  Bella,  pressing  forward,  took  up  Johnny,  who,  thus  stayed 
suddenly  in  the  din  he  was  creating,  began  to  cry. 

••  Dear  me !  "  said  Mr.  Goldrust,  now  quite  himself,  as  he  looked 
round  and  beheld  his  amused  visitors,  •*  I  really  forgot  you  were 
coming,  —  but  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  Excuse  my  blouse 
and  cap,  and  Johnny's  frock,  I  hope  no  harm  is  come  to  it" 

**  Only  this  and  this,"  said  Ada,  as  she  took  Johnny  and  kissed 
away  his  tears. 

Mr.  Goldrust,  looking  penitently,  beheld  grimy  streaks  innu- 
merable ;  whilst  in  the  interstices  of  the  pretty  foliage  wrought 
by  Deborah's  or  Mrs.  Breere's  patient  needle  lay,  thickly  strewn, 
the  filings  of  metal  wrought  in  the  mints  of  Boman  Britain. 

But  Johnny's  frock  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  kindly  greetings 
on  every  side.  So,  spared  the  lecture  he  deserved,  Mr.  Goldrust 
departed  to  wash  his  hands,  and  put  on  a  presentable  coat,  whilst 
his  friends  returned  to  the  sitting-room.  Miss  Goldrust  was  by 
this  time  awake,  and  a  veiy  cheery  old  lady  she  proved,  though  a 
great  enemy  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  Bella  made  tea,  and  Johnny 
was  kissed  by  everybody ;  and,  armed  presently  with  a  lump  of 
plum-cake,  he  crawled  round  to  every  chair,  and  left  testimony 
of  his  presence  in  crumbs  and  stray  currants.  The  cake  done,  he 
sat  down  on  the  floor  and  kicked  off  his  red  shoes.  Carrying 
these  in  triumph  to  Mr.  Goldrust,  he  was  not  content  till  he  had 
been  lifted  up  on  to  the  antiqnary's  knee,  and  the  red  shoes  were 
buttoned  on  again. 

Tea  over,  the-  rubber  began,  as  soon  as  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Qold- 
rust  had  talked  over  their  pleasant  meeting  near  Street  End 
House.  As  the  former  did  not  like  cards,  she  and  Ada  sat  beside 
the  fire  and  talked ;  whilst  Mr.  Radnor,  finding  some  rare  volume 
on  the  book-shelves,  was  well  amused.  About  eight  o'clock  car- 
riage-wheels were  'heard  approaching  the  house.  Old  Thomas, 
detecting  the  sound,  threw  down  his  cards  and  said,  *'  There  is 
Ellis."  And  scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  the  room  door  opened, 
and  in  the  young  man  came.  He  was  warmly  welcomed,  especially 
by  old  Thomas  and  Mr.  Badnor.  Both  called  him  their  "^ear 
boy,"  with  husky  voices  that  told  their  own  tale.  But  warm  as 
was  Ellis  Thon^ill's  greeting  of  his  old  tutor,  his  eye  and  ear 
were  all  for  his  child.  He  seized  Johnny  with  avaricious  love, 
kissed  him,  tossed  him  to  and  fro,  tenderly  repeating  as  he  did  so. 
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"How'g  mamma?""  "How's  darling  Flo?"  "I  wish  we  had 
her  here."     Ad  many  listening  did. 

Cards  were  no  further  thought  ot  Thej  gathered  lound  the 
fire  and  talked  the  young  man's  prospects  over,  as  only  very  ear- 
nest friends  would  do.  The  solitaiy  hall,  his  sick  father,  the 
patience  and  goodness  of  Margery,  the  lessening  days  of  her  worth- 
less husband,  the  trials  of  poor  Flo,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Squire,  were  all  subjects  which  had  earnest  worda   * 

Listening  or  conversing,  the  housekeeper  was  quick  to  see  how 
much  that  was  valuable  in  thought  and  purpose  Ellis  Thomhill 
had  acquired  from  him  who  had  been  so  long  his  friend.  The 
manly,  straightforward  courage  with  which  he  meant  to  face  the 
difficulties  lying  immediately  at  hand  belonged  more  to  Bichsurd 
Wenlock  than  himself. 

"  Till  Street  End  House  is  ready,  —  till  fires  have  been  lighted, 
and  the  place  warmed  and  aired,  —  do  you  not  think  you  might 
come  to  us,  my  dear  boy  ? "  said  Mr.  Radnor,  as  the  evening 
waned.  "  Our  servants  are  trustworthy,  and  Charlotte  would  be 
your  truest  friend." 

The  proposal  was  gladly  accepted, — as,  with  only  ordinary 
precaution,  Ellis  Thomhiirs  residence  at  Mainstone  could  be  kept 
as  secret  at  one  place  as  another,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  So,  at 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  Elwoods'  chaise  came  to  convey  Mr.  Rad- 
nor and  his  housekeeper  to  the  railway  station,  he  took  his  plaoe 
beside  them.  To  go  to  Mainstone  was  like  going  home  to  the 
house  of  the  tenderest  father. 
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BTOBMS. 

.  SqitiBE  Baldwin's  unexpected  fit  of  the  gout  had  outlived 
the  Christmas  festivities  and  the  last  mince-pie,  and  was  still 
reported  as  not  **  a  bit  better."  At  first  Joel  Breere  had  accepted 
this  visitation  of  his  old  friend's  enemj  in  perfect  good  faith,  and 
had  ridden  over  to  see  him  and  drink  the  bottle  of  wine  he  was 
not  supposed  able  to  drink  himself;  but  now,  as  the  days  went  by 
without  appearance  or  report  of  amendment,  his  suspicions  were 
aroused ;  and,  sinking  into  sulky  indifference,  he  ceased  to  send 
messenger  or  ride  to  the  hall,  as  was  his  habit,  —  indeed,  he 
ceased  to  go  at  all.  He  kept  up  an  incessant  watch  about  the 
house  and  premises,  was  here  and  there  when  no  one  expected 
him,  kept  Flora  almost  constantly  in  his  presence,  and,  to  fortify 
his  mind  against  the  suspicions  which  haunted  it,  he  had  hourly 
recourse  to  the  bottle,  —  thus  increasing  the  irritation  of  his  tem- 
per to  an  extent  hardly  bearable  to  those  around  him. 

**  If  those  women  upstairs,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  are  plotting 
against  me,  —  if  they  think  to  have  that  lad  Ellis  up  and  down, 
they  shan't,  and  won't"  And  they,  in  their  turn,  said  to  one 
another,  **  If  Joel  goes  on  much  longer  in  the  way  he  is,  he  will 
go  mad,  or  we  shall  do  so,  for  our  lives  are  utterly  wretched." 
But  Flora  had  to  bear  a  heavier  burden  than  them  all.  More 
with  him,  —  more  exposed  to  his  acerbity,  —  constantly  annoyed 
by  his  suspicions,  questions,  and  more  suspicious  vigilance, — 
conscious  that  her  husband  was  at  hand,  and  utterly  unable  to 
even  speak  with  him,  though  he  waited  hours  for  her  in  such  close 
neighborhood  as  Miss  Tern's  cottage,  she  was  inexpressibly 
.  wretched.  Her  step  grew  lagging,  her  face  was  pale,  her  spirits 
vanished. 

**  Ay,  I  suppose  thou'st  fretting  after  that  lad,"  was  her  father's 

remark ;  '*  but  thou  may'st  go  on  and  fret  thyself  into  thy  grave, 

if  thou  likest,  for  him  thou  shalt  never  have,  nor  shall  he  come 

anigh  this  place  whilst  I  have  life  to  watch  the  doors.     His  father 
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deeply  wronged  me,  — lie  ha*  got  land  and  pits  Uiat  be  as  mveh 
mine  as  tHe  flesh  on  my  bones,  —  and  it 's  what  I  'U  never  forgive, 
come  what  may." 

At  length,  after  some  days  of  fine  weather,  there  was  a  change, 
and  for  hours  the  snow  fell  incessantly.  It  wrapped  everything 
in  its  white  folds,  it  hung  heavily  in  thick  clouds,  it  filled  the  air, 
and,  &lling  ceaselessly  against  the  window-panes,  brought  Novem- 
ber darkness  to  the  January  noon.  There  was  gloom  everywhere, 
and  most  of  it  where  people  had  troubled  minds  and  anxious 
hearts. 

And  they  had  these  in  that  fine  old  opulent  house  at  Losely, 
where  every  hearth  was  warm,  and  every  cupboard  full  The  ser- 
vants stole  about  noiselessly,  and  with  anxious,  listening  ear,  for 
they  loved  their  young  mistress  too  well  not  to  dread,  on  her  ac- 
count as  well  as  their  own,  their  master's  drunken  fits ;  and  up- 
stairs the  poor,  nervous,  sickly  lady,  and  her  watchful  sister,  heard 
even  the  creaking  of  a  distant  door  with  a  pained  attention  that 
occasionally  became  agony  when  the  cause  of  any  unusual  noiss 
was  not  instantly  resolvable. 

After  drinking  through  two  of  these  gloomy  days,  the  aftemooD 
of  the  third  beheld  the  same  gloom  and  the  same  debaucheiy. 
Making  Flora  sit  with  him,  he  yet  rarely  spoke,  and  for  hours  all 
that  was  to  be  heard  was  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the  dropping 
of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth,  the  tinkle  of  the  glass  against  the 
bottle,  or  the  leaves  of  the  book  she  wearily  turned,  or  the  needle 
she  monotonously  plied.  Dinner  he  had  had  none,  —  he  refused 
to  eat  any,  —  and  thus  the  afternoon  waned,  the  snow  falling,  the 
gloom  gathering,  the  mysterious  stillness  of  all  things  within  and 
without  the  house  being  so  dreary,  as  for  dreariness  to  amount 
to  solemnity. 

At  length,  after  sitting  for  full  an  hour,  more  like  a  log  of  wood 
than  a  breathing,  sentient  creature,  with  his  blood-shot  gaze  fixed 
on  the  distant  window,  he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet  and  clenched 
his  hands. 

**  Curse  this  weather  I  "  he  said  fiercely,  — I  can  bear  no  more 
of  it.  I  must  be  up  and  doing,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  Yes !  I  '11  go 
to  him !  —  I  *11  know  the  truth,  and  then " 

"  Go  I  —  where,  papa  ?  "  —  his  little  daughter  tremulously  asked,  . 
for  her  fears  suggested  that,  in  his  madman's  fury,  it  might  be  to 
Mainstone  Hall. 

"  Why  I  to  the  Hoc  Hall,  to  be  sure  I  I  *11  see  to  the  bottom  of 
that  old  rogue's  pretences;  for  I  believe  he 's  no  more  a  fit  o'  the 
gout  than  Dash  his  pointer.    No  I  —  it 's  some  trick  at  which  you 
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women  are  helping.  And,  if  it  is»  I  '11  torn  tliat  old  Samn  and 
the  miflfliB  ont  of  doors,  that  I  will ;  and  as  for  you,  miss,  I  'U 
lock  yon  up  till  I  can  marry  you  to  the  first  honest  fellow  that'll 
he  tronhled  with  such  a  chit." 

"  Papa,"  she  answered,  with  her  old  serenity,  —  the  serenity  of 
one  who  knew  that  things  would  come  right  just  now,  —  '*  all  these 
suspicions  exist  only  in  your  own  brain.  As  we  have  already  told 
you,  none  of  us  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin  since  he  was  last  here." 

•*  You  may  n't,  but/  you  have  your  go-betweens,  —  that  fellow 
Wenlock  amongst  others.  But  I  *11  worm  the  truth  out  before  I 
come  home  again.  As  to  you,  if  you  think  to  use  the  time  mean- 
while against  me»  you  shan't,  for  I  've  noticed  your  pretexts  to  get 
across  to  that  old  woman  Tern.  No  I  I  '11  make  sure  of  you  whilst 
I  'm  gone.  You  shall  go  into  the  gun-room,  and  wait  there  tiU  I 
am  back  again,  —  be  it  to-night  or  to-morrow  night." 

"  This  is  contemptible  and  absurd  of  you,  papa.  The  gun-room 
is  no  place  for  me.  I  am  no  child,  and  will  not  be  treated  with 
indignity."  But  her  old  accustomed  show  of  pride  had  no  efifect 
upon  the  irritated  drunken  man.  He  made  no  verbal  answer,  but, 
clutching  her  by  the  arm,  began  leading  her  roughly  across'  the 
room. 

"  Papa !  I  say,"  she  said,  as  she  turned  up  her  whitened  face 
to  his,  **  do  not  do  this,  —  do  not  let  there  be  a  breach  between  tm ; 
if  you  put  this  indignity  upon  me,  I  will,  upon  your  return,  quit 
your  house  forever !  " 

He  only  laughed,  — that  irritating,  contemptuous  laugh  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  idiocy  of  drink,  — and,  still  clutching  her,  threw 
open  the  door,  aud  led  her  into  the  hall.  The  servants,  anxious  and 
watchful  through  these  sad  and  gloomy  days,  gathered  together  from 
various  parts  of  the  house  as  the  sound  of  their  master's  loud  and 
angry^oice  met  their  ear ;  but  none  saw  fit  to  interfere.  Not  so 
much  because  they  dreaded  the  drunken  man's  ferocity,  as  that 
their  little  mistress  held,  up  a  wamin<;  finger. 

"If  you  can  possibly  help  it,"  she  whispered,  as  she  passed 
them  by,  "  do  not  let  mamma  know  of  this.  Make  some  excuse, 
or  she  '11  be  terrified  to  death."  But  he  overheard  these  words, 
and  with  mocking  perversity  he  bawled  out, — 

"  No  I  Go  and  tell  the  missis  that  I  've  taken  care  of  her 
daughter  till  I  come  back  again.  And  when  I  do,  if  I  've  found 
things  as  I  suspect  them  to  be,  I  '11  turn  her  and  old  Susan  out  of 
doors,  be  it  night  or  day." 

He  did  not  stay  to  see  how  indignantly  his  servants  looked ; 
but,  pushing  his  little  daughter  forward  to  the  gun-room,  unlocked 
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the  door  with  the  key  he  had  brought  with  him,  and,  thrastiDg 
her  roughly  in,  relocked  the  door  upon  her.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  a  large  closet  set  round  with  gun-rests,  and  with  cupboards 
for  holding  gunpowdcif,  and  other  sporting  materials;  its  only 
window  was  high  up  towards  the  ceiling,  and  it  was  destitute  of 
warmth  and  comfort  of  any  kind  ;  but,  resolved  to  accept  the 
probation  quietly,  she  wrapped  herself  up  in  one  of  her  father's 
coats  which  hung  against  the  door,  drew  forth  a  low  box,  and, 
sitting  down,  patiently  awaited  the  result.  He  should  never  treat 
her  so  again,  was  her  quiet  resolution. 

Presently  she  heard  him  call  for  his  horse,  and  when  it  was 
ready,  and  he  had  been  into  the  cloak  room  and  put  on  a  warm 
outer  coat,  she  heard  him  ride  away,  —  not  so  much  by  the  half 
audible  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  snow,  as  by  the 
violent  swing  of  the  gate  as  he  passed  into  the  highway. 

Once  there,  he  rode  madly  onward,  utterly  regardless  of  the  still 
falling  snow,  or  the  white  waste  which  lay  deep  upon  the  road. 
Through  this  he  floundered,  slowly  where  the  waste  deepened  into 
drifts  ;  but  still  so  strange  was  it  to  see  a  gentleman  out  on  such 
an  tuning,  —  a  gentleman  like  Joel  Breere,  who  had  servants  to 
•  do  his  bidding,  —  that  where  a  cottager  or  farmer  stood  by  his 
.doc«*,  or  was  out  upon  some  unavoidable  errand,  he  wouviered  to 
-MMirthe  Losely  Squire  force  his  way  through  such  a  storm.  As  he 
turned  from  the  high-road  into  the  lane,  —  in  summer-time  so 
pleasant  and  shadowy,  —  which  led  up  to  the  Hoo  Hall,  he  met 
a  laborer  who  had  been  plodding  his  way  to  some  distant  sheep- 
fold. 

**  Excuse  me.  Squire,"  said  the  man,  respectfully,  as  he  edged 
sideways  into  a  drift  to  make  way  for  the  floundering  horse,  '*  But 
thou  'It  find  the  lane  uncommon  difBcult  to  pass.  I  'd  turn  back, 
sir,  —  there 's  more  snow  coming,  and  the  night  *s  mighty  wftd." 

**  Mind  thy  own  business !  "  was  Joel's  gruff  answer ;  "  when  I 
ask  thy  advice  I  '11  take  it,  and  not  till  then." 

So  saying,  be  spurred  his  horse  onwards  through  the  whitened 
waste,  —  plunging  often  to  the  saddle-bows  into  the  vast  drifts 
which  hero  and  there  choked  up  the  lane.  Still  he  made  his  way, 
though  slowly,  for  the  moon  had  risen  and  was  a  guide ;  and  just 
as  some  church  clock  was  striking  eight  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
ancient  farmhouse.  It  looked  pleasantly  enough  as  it  stood  out 
in  the  clear  gray  atmosphere,  —  the  festive  smoke  curling  upwards 
from  its  twisted  chimneys.  There  were  shadows  about  Ihe  bam 
and  folds,  but  glimmering  amidst  these  was  a  light,  and,  as  he 
approached  it,  he  could  distinguish  a  man  with  a  lantern.  Tha 
Squire  dismounted  and  called  to  him.  ^,     ■ 
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••Eobin,  is  that  you?" 

"  Ay,  sir." 

The  man  came  forward  with  his  lantern,  and  its  light  disclosed 
a  rough  farm  servant,  with  a  manner  striUngly  deferential.  The 
truth  was  that  Joel  Breere  knew  some  knavish  trick  which  this 
fellow  had  perpetrated  in  respect  to  a  basket  of  game  he  had  been 
intrusted  by  his  master  to  bring  to  the  PooL  Joel  had  forgiven 
him,  though  with  the  threat  that  if  ever  he  did  the  like  again  his 
master  should  be  informed  of  it.  So,  from  this  date,  knowing 
the  rod  held  over  him,  Bobin  was  especially  civil  to  the  Losely  . 
Squire. 

'*  Master 's  gout  no  better?  —  eh  ?  " 

"  They  dunna  say  so  indoors,"  was  the  covert  answer. 

"  Don't  say !  —  no,  it 's  nothing  particular  after  all  I  " 

"  I  should  n't  say  it  wUr,  sir ;  there  be  a  bandage  round  his 
leg,  but  nudster  had  a  jolly  lot  o'  goose  for  his  dinner  yesterday, 
and  not  a  bottle  o'  doctor's  stuff  ha'  come  anigh  the  place." 

*'0f  course  not,  —  I  know  it's  shamming.  Come,  cam  thou 
tell  me  what  it 's  for,  and  who 's  at  the  bottom  on 't?  " 

"  I  dunna  think  I  'xactly  knows,  sir." 

'•Come,  make  a  guess,  —  and  here's  a  shilling  for  thee,  —  *   ' 
who 's  been  anigh  here  ?     That  fellow  Wenlock,  eh  ? — or  the  old  .. 
Mainstone  parson  ?  "  • 

'*  Not  'xactly  them,  sir,  but  that  grand  miss  from  the  parson- 
age ha'  been  here  a  time  or  two,  and  maister  and  she  allays  go  to 
the  old  missis's  parlor  upstairs  to  talk  their  bis'niss  over.  On 
course  you  know  who  I  mean,  sir,  —  that  miss  as  has  been  setting 
the  old  parson  to  rights,  and  be  going  to  marry  him  one  o'  these 
next  days,  if  all  tl^t  's  said  be  true,  for  he 's  desperate  fond  on 
her" 

Another  time  the  Squire  would  have  relished  this  piece  of  news, 
for  he  was  fond  of  gossip  as  any  alewife,  —  but  he  was  too  wroth 
and  his  brain  too  muddled  to  care  for  it  now. 

**  Let  him  marry  or  not,  it 's  nought  to  me,"  he  said,  angrily. 
**  Yes !  I  knew  there  was  some  plotting  in  this  thing,  —  but  I  '11 
see  to  the  bottom  on 't.  Here,  have  a  care  of  my  horse  till  I  come 
back  again.'' 

He  threw  a  shilling  into  the  man's  hand  as  he  spoke,  gave  up 
the  bridle  he  was  holding,  and  stalked  heavily  towards  the  house. 
The  man,  seeing  his  intention,  became  alarmed,  and  hurried  after 
him. 

*'  I  dunna  know,  sir,"  he  said,  **  that  thou  canst  see  the  maister 
to-night,  he  ain't  'specting  company,  I  'm  sure." 
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But  Joel,  taking  no  notice  of  what  he  said,  stalked  forward 
through  the  snow ;  not  to  the  old  porch,  but  to  a  wicket  in  a  low 
garden  wall.  This  with  difficulty  he  opened,  and,  wading  his  way 
through  the  snow,  made  to  a .  distant  window,  cheerful  with  the 
mingled  light  of  fire  and  candle.  Here,  through  the  leaded  case- 
ment he  beheld  his  old  friend  Theobald  Baldwin,  in  the  full  height 
of  a  winter  night's  enjoyment.  His  leg-rest  kicked  aside,  pipe 
and  newsj^per  in  his  hand,  and,  as  tacit  testimony  that  his  old 
enemy  had  either  not  been  present  or  had  lately  retreated,  a  glass 
of  whiskey  punch  steamed  by  his  elbow. 

Maddened  at  this  sight,  and  fully  conscious  that  for  some  pur- 
pose or  another  the  Squirc*s  illness  had  been  all  a  sham,  Joel  re- 
traced his  steps,  and,  refraining  from  entering  by  the  garden  front, 
went  quickly  to  the  low  porch,  and  there  knocked  loudly.  It  was 
some  time  before  his  summons  was  answered,  and  then  by  Jenny. 
But  Joel  did  not  condescend  to  address  her ;  stalking  past  her,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Squire's  room,  where  —  leg  on  lest,  punch 
gone,  b&ndage  on  —  sat  the  Squire. 

**  Well,  old  friend,"  said  the  latter,  holding  out  his  friendly 
hand,  **  I  'm  glad  to  see  thee,  —  thou  'st  been  a  long  time  coming 
or  sending,  nigh  three  weeks  or  more ;  I  begaii  to  think  thou 
hadst  forgotten  that  there  was  such  an  old  fellow  in  the  world  as 
me. 


• 


'*  Thou  'st  still  the  gout,  hajst  thou?  "  asked  Joel  savagely. 

'*  Well,  I  be  but  poorly,  —  leastways,  Jenny  tells  me  so,"  spoke 
the  Squire,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

♦•Poorly?  —  why,  I  tell  thee,  Theobald  Baldwin,  thou  art  the 
greatest  ^am  that  ever  lived,  ^en  minutes  ago  I  was  at  that 
window,  and  thou  wert  well  enough,  and  a  merrier  man  than  I. 
What  art  thou  doing  this  for  ?  —  what 's  the  sham  for  ?  —  is  it  that 
thou  may  *ni marry  my  Flo?  " 

The  good,  honest  old  man  saw  that  the  truth  was  out,  and  that 
he  must  face  it.  But  he  resolved  to  do  this  good-temperedly,  see- 
ing the  state  Joel  was  in,  and  that  for  Flora's  sake  he  would  pro- 
crastinate, even  if  he  could  do  no  more. 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  a  greater  sham  than  other  men.  As 
to  marrying,  I  'm  in  no  particular  hurry  just  at  present  Flora 
and  I  can  wait,  summer  or  autumn  will  do." 

<*It  is  a  lie,  thou'rt  plotting  with  my  people,  helping  them 
towards  her  having  that  lad  Ellis ;  but  she  shan't !  .  I  '11  see  her 
safe  with  six  feet  of  earth  above  her  in  Mainstone  graveyard  afore 
she  shall  come  to  that! " 

**  You  talk  nonsense,  Joel ;   come  and  sit  down,  and  let  Jenny 
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get  thee  a  fresh  Broseley.  I  've  nothing  to  say  against  having  thy 
pretty  flower,  —  only  I  want  time.  Maybe  after  all  she  won't 
have  me,  —  ^e  never  said  she  would,  —  and  if  it 's  the  Lord's 
will  that  she  's  to  have  the  lad,  she  will,  in  spite  of  thee  or  me. 
Gome,  sit  down,  a  fresh  barrel  has  been  broached  since  thou  wast 
here  last" 

"  No !  I  '11  never  taste  bit  or  drop  again  with  thee ;  and  as  to 
thy  breach  o'  promise,  the  law  shall  see." 

*'  Law !  thou  talkest  like  a  madman,  Joel ;  thou  hast  had  enough 
of  it,  one  would  think,  for  one  man's  life.  Come,  I  've  been  ill, 
and  all  I  ask  is  a  little  time.  Thy  Flo  is  a  pretty  flower,  that  I 
will,  with  God's  help,  deal  justly  by." 

Joel  laughed,  —  his  old  irritating  laugh.  "Justly?  —  thou 
shalt  never  have  her  now,  to  deal  justly  or  unjustly  by.  But  the 
land  I  *11  not  give  up,  —  I  've  got  a  lease  on  it,  —  I  've  spent 
money  on  it,  and  I  '11  ha'  my  profit,  come  what  may." 

"  That  you  shall  have,  Joel  Brecre,  and  without  quarrelling. 
Thou  art  as  good  a  farmer  as  I,  and  an  old  friend, — though 
strong-headed,  ay,  and  often  wrong-headed  too,  —  and  thou  shalt 
ha'  justice  from  me.  Gome,  sit  down,  and  take  the  pipe  that 
Jenny  's  holding." 

He  took  it,  bat  only  to  snap  it  in  twain,  and  to  dash  the  frag- 
ments in  the  hearth.  He  then,  muttering  something  about  plots, 
and  those  who  aided  them,  strode  from  the  foom,  more  like  a  mad- 
man than  a  reasoning  being.  In  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  night 
they  could  hear  him  call  for  his  horse,  and  ride  his  way  into  the 
silent  snow. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Squire  paused  thoughtfully,  —  then 
he  said  to  his  confidant  Jenny,  who  stood  not  far  off  with  her 
knitting,  — 

,  "  I  canna  think  how  Joel 's  come  by  what  he  knows.     He  's 
picked  up  that  some  one 's  been  here,  by  his  manner." 

"Itmun  be  Bobin,  sir,"  replied  Jenny;  "the  fellow  wur  a 
talking  to  some  one  a  bit  ago,  —  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  cat  her 
lick  o' jnilk  out  o'  the  dairy.  He 's  a  long  tongue,  sir,  — you  be 
knowing  that" 

"  Ay,  Jenny ;  and  what 's  more,  I  don't  like  his  ways ;  the 
com,  and  many  t'  other  things  that 's  missing,  don't  go  without 
handa  Well !  say  nought,  —  I  '11  pay  him  off  on  Saturday  night, 
and  another  man  shall  wear  his  shoes." 

Thus  meting  out  his  justice,  Theobald  Baldwin  I'esumed  his 
pipe  and  newspaper.  He  was  not  a  man  of  anger,  and  this  little 
rime  to  his  serenity  passed  by  like  a  leaf  upon  a  stream. 
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Joel  made  hia  way  homewards  as  quickly  aa  he  could,  though 
that  was  slow  enough,  for  the  snow  had  not  ceased  falling.  At » 
public-house  he  had  to  pass  after  emerging  again  into  the  high- 
road, he  stopped  his  horse  for  a  few  minutes,  and  called  for  spirits 
and  water ;  this  drunk,  he  spurred  his  horse  on  with  restless  haste. 
When  he  reached  his  house  he  dashed  wildly  in,  without  staying 
eyen  to  shake  the  snow  off  his  garments.  In  the  hall  he  was  met 
by  Aunt  Susan. 

*'JoelI  why  did  you  look  up  the  child?"  (Flora  was  always 
a  child  in  old  Aunt  Susan's  heart)  **  She  will  be  half  dead  with 
cold, — and  Mary"  (meaning  Mrs.  Breere)  "is  crying bitterlj. 
It  was  cruel  of  you,  —  most  cruel !  It  was  sometime  before  we 
found  out  where  eke  was ;  and  then,  but  for  Flora's  own  entreaties, 
we  should  have  had  the  door  burst  open." 

*'  You  would,  would  you?  "  he  said,  grinding  his  teeth.  "  Well, 
I  'm  coming  to  attend  to  all  of  you  presently.  And,"  calling  to 
a  servant,  **  bring  in  glasses  and  hot  water." 

He  entered  the  parlor  as  he  spoke  and,  throwing  ofiF  his  hat^ 
took  a  bottle  of  spirits  from  an  old  buffet.  Of  this,  when  the  ser* 
vant  had- brought  in  what  he  had  asked  for.  he  drank  tumbler  after 
tumbler,  standing  up  and  rubbing  his  hands  meanwhile. 

At  length  ho  seized  a  candle,  and  took  his  way  furiously  up- 
stairs, —  his  very  sisters,  who  had  done  so  much  towards  imbit- 
tering  his  life  and  home,  trembling  as  they  listened  to  his  steps. 
Entering  his  wife's  chamber  with  the  same  piad  energy,  he  ap- 
proached her  couch  with  menacing  gestures. 

'*  Come,"  he  said,  "  come,  thee  and  old  Susan  ha'  done  thy  last 
piece  o'  work.  I  said,  if  I  found  thee  plotting  against  me,  I  'd 
turn  thee  out  o'  doors,  and  so,  by  God,  I  will,  — winter's  night 
though  it  be!" 

''Joel,"  said  the  gentle  lady,  for  nothing  could  rouse  her  meek 
nature  against  the  husband  she  yet  so  fondly  loved,  "  I  or  mine 
have  had  no  plots  against  thee.     You " 

"  I  tell  you  you  have  !  "  he  bawled,  **  I  tell  you  you  have !  I  'm 
just  from  that  old  rascal  at  the  Hoo,  and  he 's  gone  from  all  his 
promises.  And  that  fine  miss — pretty  miss,  1  suppose— 'that's 
up  at  Mainstone,  coddling  old  Badnor,  ha'  been  thy  go-between." 

**  I  've  never  even  seen  the  lady,  Joel.  But  you  *re  not  your- 
self, —  let  Flo  come  to  us,  and  then  go  to  bed,  —  we  can  talk 
better  to-morrow." 

**  1  won't,  —  we  can't  I  I  ha'  said  the  thing,  and  I  '11  do  it  I 
Tom,"  he  called  with  increased  fury,  as  he  dashed  back  to  the 
landing,  "  come  up  wi'  you,  and  bring  Ned,  the  carter." 
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The  men  came  up  readily,  for  they  had  heen  listening  with 
beating  hearts  at  the  stairs'  foot 

*'  Come,"  said  Joel,  as  they  entered,  **  give  a  hand  and  take  the 
missis  down,  and  out  o'  the  house,  —  when  she's  there,  she 
m'appen'U  tell  thee  where  she  '11  ^ike  to  journey  to." 

But  the  men  stood  gazing  in  utter  astonishment,  and  made  no 
sign  to  move." 

••  Joel,"  said  the  poor  lady,  quietly  yet  firmly,  "  if  you  do  so 
mad  a  thing  as  to  thrust  your  twenty  years'  wife  out  of  her  home 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  you  will  live  to  be  sorry,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Sony,  —  I  shan't  I  1  *m  past  sorrow  of  any  sort  Tom,  move 
away,  —  it 's  getting  late." 

"  We  canna,"  they  said  in  a  breath,  "  the  missis  has  been  varry 
good  to  us;  we  canna,  sir,  and  she  a  poor  stricken  lady."  The 
carter,  who  had  lived  with  Joel  more  than  twenty  years,  did  more 
than  hesitate,  —  he  cried  like  a  child. 

'*  Then  move  aside  and  let  me  do  it  A  short  warning  shall  bo 
yours." 

"  We  canna  help  it,  sir,"  they  said  again  in  a  breath,  '*  the  missis 
ha'  always  been  mighty  good  to  us,  and  we  canna  do  her  wrong." 

As  though  suddenly  endowed  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  he 
drove  the  men  from  the  room,  and  bid  them  go.  Then  seising  the 
couch  with  its  frail  burden,  he  bore  it  down  the  wide  staircase, 
and  80  into  the  hall,  where  he  set  it  down  ;  then  flinging  open  a 
door  which  led  out  on  to  the  lawn,  he  lifted  it  up  again  and  took 
it  forth.  To  his  undying  shame,  unless  there  is  a  palliative  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  mad  from  drink,  he  set  his  burden  down, 
though  it  was  snowing,  —  though  the  snow  lay  deep,  and  the  wind 
was  piercing  cold.  Never,  except  in  the  mildest  summer  weather, 
had  the  poor  lady  left  her  room  for  many  years ;  and  here  she 
was,  unsheltered  and  uncovered,  on  a  January  night  t  The  m^ 
was  mad,  indeed  I 

She  was  groaning,  —  for  even  slight  movement  gave  her  dislo- 
cated limb  great  pain ;  but  deaf  to  this,  as  it  seemed,  he  laid  his 
hand  roughly  en  her  shoulder.    . 

•*  Now,  missis,"  he  said,  **  I  ha'  done  what  I  said  I  would,  if 
thou  went'st  against  me  in  the  matter  of  Flo ;  for  it  shall  be  the 
death  o'  one  or  all  of  us,  if  she  has  that  lad.  And  now,  thou  and  old 
Susan  can  go  where  thou  pleasest ;  the  girl  I  '11  keep  to  myself." 

The  wife  made  no  reply,  only  groaned  more  audibly,  —  and 
feebly  drawing  his  cruel  hand  down  towards  her  lips,  pressed  it  to 
them.  It  was  an  inexpressibly  tender  act,  —  and  he  only  too  well 
femembered  it 

36 
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But  at  that  moment,  in  his  mad  oblivious  oraelty,  he  left  it 
unrecognized ;  and  drawing  his  hand  roughly  away,  staggered 
back  to  the  house. 

Again  he  went  wildly  upstairs  to  seek  Aunt  Susan,  but  she 
was  gone.  In  the  interval  she  had  gathered  up  a  blanket  and 
shawls,  descended  by  the  back  stairs,  and,  calling  the  men  to  her 
aid,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  Joel  had  set  down  his  stricken  wife. 

"  Mary,"  she  asked,  as  she  threw  a  shawl  around  her  sister, 
and  the  men,  with  the  tenderness  of  women,  placed  the  blanket 
about  their  stricken  mistress,  **  what  had  we  better  do  ?  It  would 
be  madness  in  us  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  house,  for  Joel  is 
locking  the  doora  The  men  had  better  carry  you  over  to  Hannah 
Tern's,  —  she  will  give  us  all  a  shelter  till  to-morrow,  when  we 
can  send  for  Mr.  Eacmor,  or  Thomas  and  Deborah/' 

"  Yes,  we  will  go,  —  Hannah  is  a  kind  friend,  —  but  not  till 
we  have  seen  about  our  darling  child.  Joel,  if  in  his  senses,  would 
die  for  her ;  but,  my  God !  to-night  he  is  mad  with  drink,  —  mad  1 
01  he  would  not  have  shamed  himself  as  he  has  done  I  " 

*•  No  —  no  —  missis !  '*  reasoned  the  men,  **  maister  won't  harm 
the  young  lady,  he  be  too  fond  on  her.  Let  us  be  lifting  thee  to 
the  old  missis's  over  the  way,  —  thee'st  dying  wi*  cold." 

The  poor  lady  spoke  so  low  that  they  could  not  hear  her 
answer.  So  Susan,  making  impatient  signal  of  assent,  they  lifted 
the  couch  up  very  gently  and  bore  it  onwards.  Joel  had  set  it 
down  on  a  spot  comparatively  clear ;  but  the  men,  as  they  crossed 
the  lawn  and  went  round  ike  pool  by  the  carriage-road,  waded 
knee-deep  through  the  snow. 

Bolting  the  door  after  him  as  he  returned  to  the  house,  Joel 
repaired  again  to  the  parlor,  poured  out  another  tumblerful  of 
spirits,  and  drank  it  off  this  time  without  water.  He  then  rum* 
magcd  in  his  pocket  for  the  gun-room  key,  and,  seizing  a  candle, 
went  forth  into  the  hall.  Here  he  unlocked  the  little  room  and 
peered  in.  His  daughter  was  at  his  hand,  even  as  he  looked,  pale, 
terror-stricken,  but  calm ;  for  she  had  overheard  much  which  had 
passed,  and  guessed  his  shameful  act 

"  Papa,"  she  asked,  quietly,  —  for  experience  had  taught  her 
the  power  which  calmness,  even  if  assumed,  has  over  the  drunken, 
—  •*  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Why  1  what  I  said  a  long  time  I  'd  do  if  my  plans  were  inter* 
fered  with !  I  've  turned  thy  mother  and  old  Susan  out  o'  doors, 
and  they  shall  never  enter  again.  I  '11  ha'  no  plotting  about  that 
lad  Ellis  I  He  shan't  ha'  thee,  nor  a  sixpence  o'  my  money  I  So 
we  shall  be  at  peace  now, —  and  Sophy  and  Harriet  can  see  to  the 
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house,  and  leave  thee  still  the  ladj  I  love  to  see  thee.  Come !  we 
shall  have  peaceful  days  now ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  these,  thou 
shalt  come  in  and  sing  thy  old  father  a  song  whilst  he  smokes  a 
pipe." 

*'  Song  I  "  she  said,  in  a  voice  that,  drunk  as  he  was,  never  again 
left  his  ear.  Then,  just  as  he  had  grasped  her  arm,  and  was  open- 
ing wide  the  door  to  make  her  pass,  she  freed  herself  from  the 
restraint,  and,  bounding  past  him,  was  across  the  hall,  and  so  into 
the  kitchen,  before  he  could  move  round  to  follow.  He  made  the 
attempt,  but  in  vain ;  for  as  he  reached  the  kitchen  door  he  reeled 
and  fell,  and  lay  there  till  his  groans  brought  his  sisters  from 
their  distant  parlor,  where  they  plotted  mischief,  but  kept  carefully 
aloof  from  any  of  the  woe  it  brought 

The  kitchen  was  empty ;  but  as  Flora  passed  from  it  into  a 
cloistered  passage  which  led  to  the  dairy  and  elsewhere,  she  was 
met  by  two  women-servants.     Both  were  crying  bitterly. 

*'  Master,  ma'am,  ha'  turned  missis  and  missis  8usan  out  o* 
doors.  He  carried  the  couch  out  himself,  and  set  it  down  in  the 
snow ;  but  Tom  and  the  t'others  are  taking  her  veiy  gently  across 
to  Miss  Tern's.  The  moving  sorely  hurt  her,  for  a  minute  ago 
she  was  groaning  terribly ! "  Flora  made  no  answer,  but,  only 
still  more  wild  with  terror,  bounded  forward.  In  tender  pity  they 
tried  to  hold  her  back. 

"  The  snow  is  very  deep,  miss.  Let  us  carry  you,  or  fetch  your 
snow-boots  and  a  shawl." 

"  No,  no  I  Let  me  go,  —  mamma  I  I  must  be  with  her !  "  Sho 
shook  off  their  tender,  restraining  grasp ;  and,  utterly  unconscious 
of  all  impediments,  was  in  Miaa  Tern's  cottage  almost  as  soon  as 
the  men  had  reached  it,  and  had  set  down  their  burden  in  the 
warm  parlor. 

Hannah  and  Susan  were  lifting  aside  the  blankets  as  Flora 
entered.  She  hurried  forward,  and  was  overjoyed  to  see  that  her 
mother,  though  greatly  stricken  by  pain,  was  conscious.  She 
knelt  down,  —  she  put  her  arms  about  her,  -—  her  presence,  she 
knew,  would  help  to  lessen  physical  and  mental  pain  better  than 
all  else  besides. 

*'  Darling  mother,  don't  be  grieved.  We'll  go  to  Street  End 
House  and  make  a  home  there." 

*•  Yes,"  was  faintly  whispered,  "  I  can  be  happy  there  with  you 
and  Susan  But  your  father  I  —  how  sorry  he  will  be  when  he  is 
once  more  in  his  senses,  and  can  think  this  matter  over  I  Poor 
Joel,  —  his  remorse  will  be  so  terrible  I " 

Poor  lady !  No  greater  bitterness  than  this  crossed  her  lips,  or 
touched  her  gentle  heart 
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Thb  early  morning  broaght  two  yisitants  to  Mainstone,  —  Mar- 
geiy  and  Miss  Tern.  The  latter,  boming  with  indignation,  came 
firist,  just  as  Charlotte,  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Radnor  had  sat  down  to 
breakfast 

<*I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  she  said,  in  her  abrupt  way,  to 
Ellis,  after  she  had  Tolubly  recounted  the  events  of  the  previous 
night,  '*  for  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  foolish 
secrecy  about  your  marriage.  Things  couldn't  be  worse  than 
ihey  are  were  even  Joel  acquainted  with  it!" 

'*None  can  regret  it  more  than  I,  —  none  could  have  suffered 
more  on  its  account,'*  was  Ellis's  reply;  ''and  had  there  been  no 
other  will  than  my  own  to  consult,  secrecy  in  relation  to  our  mar- 
riage would  not  have  existed  a  single  instant  But,  besides  Joel, 
there  has  been  my  own  father  to ." 

*'  What  of  him  ?  A  spendthrift  man  of  fashion,  —  an  old  man 
aping  youth,  — a  man  living  by  the  labor  of  a  large  population, 
yet  ruthlessly  consigning  their  interests  to  the  hands  of  a  worth- 
less and  extortionate  knave.  Forgive  me>  Mr.  Ellis,  that  I  speak 
warmly  and  plainly ;  but  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Richard  Wen> 
lock's,  and  know,  through  him,  how  ruthlessly  the  Mainstone  col- 
liers have  been  hunted  and  ground  down  by  Briscoe  I " 

**  Yet  if  the  truth  be  really  sought  back,"  spoke  Charlotte,  in 
that  firm,  quiet  way  of  hers,  which  was  always  so  effective,  *'  it  is 
the  interest  of  these  people  which  has  been  the  first  point  of  con- 
sideration throughout  On  this  rests  all  which  has  followed. 
The  Mainstone  estates  are  not  entailed,  and  Mr.  Thomhill,  if  he 
so  willed  it,  could  bequeath  them  to  whom  he  pleased.  In  default 
of  his  son,  Briscoe  would  be  his  probable  heir,  not  only  because 
the  latter  has  obtained  and  exercised  for  a  length  of  time  a  most 
pernicious  influence  over  Mr.  Thomhill,  but  because  he  was,  prior 
to  the  birth  of  little  Johnny,  the  heir  next  in  suocession  to  Ellis, 
80,  you  see»  if  prudence  has  dictated  secrecy  so  far,  its  continu- 
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aaoe  for  a  short  time  farther  is,  I  think,  to  be  sorioaalj  advised, 
at  least  till  Mr.  Thomhill's  preoarious  state  is  brought  to  a  definite 
issue." 

Further  words  were  stayed  by  the  entrance  of  Elisha. 

••  If  you  please,  missis,"  he  said,  **  Margery 's  come  xxp  from 
the  hall  to  ask  master  to  go  and  see  old  Pomp  some  time  towards 
eyening.  lie  ain't  asked  partik*lar  to  that  effect;  but  he  sinks 
so  fast*  and  groans  so  desperately,  that  Margery  thinks  that  if 
master  were  by  —  as  though  by  mere  kindness  — just  to  see  how 
he  is,  he  'd  lighten  his  heart  a  bit.  and  so  die  easier.  Poor  thing  I 
she  looks  like  death  herself,  from  grief  and  watching." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  Mr.  Ellis  was  here  ?  " 

But  even  whilst  Charlotte  asked  the  question  the  young  man 
had  risen  and  gone  forth ;  and  the  next  moment  Margery  could  be 
heard  weeping  in  the  adjoining  room,  partly  from  great  grief, 
partly  from  surprise  and  joy. 

•'  If  anything  in  this  wide  world  could  comfort  the  poor  soul," 
said  Elisha,  in  an  under  tone,  <*  it  is  the  young  master.  She 
loves  him  better,  I  'm  thinking,  than  many  mothers  love  their 
sons." 

Eli?ha  lingered,  and.  warned  to  secrecy,  was  consulted  as  to 
ready  means  of  preparing  Street  End  House  for  the  reception  of 
Mrs.  Breere,  who,  though  very  ill  that  morning,  wished  to  be 
removed  thither  as  soon  as  might  be.  Presently  Ellis  returned, 
followed  by  Margery.  Very  lowly  was  she  in  manner  and  spirit, 
and  more  stricken  and  woe-begone  in  looks  than  was  even  expected. 
To  her  request  that  he  would  see  Pomp,  Mr.  Radnor  at  once 
assented,  and  named  an  early  evening  hour  for  that  purpose.  He 
then  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  comforted  her  with  kindly  words. 

"  It 's  true,  sir ;  as  far  as  daily  happiness  goes,  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter off  when  Pomp  is  gone,  —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  for  mine 
have  been  weary  days  and  many  at  his  hands.  But  for  the  past 
week  his  manner  has  been  so  softened  towards  me,  — it  has  so  ex- 
pressed sorrow  and  regret,  though  he  has  n't  said  a  single  word 
whereby  I  might  learn  either,  that  I  cannot  feci  bitterness  of 
heart  against  'him,  or  seem  as  though  I  could  recall  one  of  his 
many  misdeeds  against  me.  I  can  only  grieve  that  we  should 
part,  after  being  so  long  together,  and  so  used  to  one  another's 
ways,  —  and  just,  perhaps,  as  some  softening  in  his  own  nature 
might  make  us  understand  each  other  better  than  we  have  ever 
done." 

Thus  saying,  she  bent  her  head,  and  wept  afresh. 

"Well,  Margery,"  was  Mr.  Radnor's  answer,  **thc  forgiveness 
36* 
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of  injarics  is  a  right  principle  for  ns  all»  and  your  avowal  of  it  i^ 
particularly  worthy.  For  hase  must  be  the  nature  —  though,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  known  many  instances  of  it— where,  in 
the  prescDco  of  death  and  tho  grave,  bitterness  of  heart  and  cru- 
elty of  action  can  survive.  But  now  tell  me  about  Mr.  Thomhill* 
—  how  is  he?" 

"  Much  the  same,  sir,  as  I  have  just  been  telling  Mr.  Ellis,  so 
far  as  Lealth  goes,  but  his  mind  gets  certainly  weaker  and  weaker. 
He  is  still  peremptory  and  stern  enough  in  some  matters,  but  in 
small  things  I  find  a  great  chan^.  He  often  forgets  the  time  of 
day,  though  his  watch  is  beside  him ;  he'll  ask  me  the  oddest 
questions,  and  is  constantly  forgetting  who  the  old  man  is  who 
helps  to  move  him  out  and  in  to  bed,  though  Jones  has  been  one 
of  his  laborers  these  thirty  years.  As  to  Briscoe,  when  he  does 
come  in,  his  power  is  about  the  same  as  it's  always  been,  —  per- 
haps even  more.  But  his  visits  to  the  hall  get  fewer  and  fewer ; 
and  as,  since  Pomp's  been  ill,  he  seems  to  shun  me,  I  rarely  see 
him.  The  truth  is,  the  Squire  wants  money,  —  and  so  he  keeps 
away,  though  his  being  near  at  band  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
ns  all.  Only  last  week  he  sent  men,  and  had  two  of  the  best 
trees  in  the  park  felled ;  and  in  answer  to  a  request  I  sent  in  to 
him  by  Jones,  for  money  for  the  house,  he  had  the  insolence  to  say 
I  must  sell  the  plate  if  I  needed  it  It  is  only  well  Mr.  Ellu 
has  come,  for  his  insolence  and  daring  grow  greater  every  day,  — 
reckoning,  I  suppose,  that  his  time  is  short,  and  that  any  sudden 
change  in  master's  state  may  end  his  power  in  a  single  hour." 

'*  Mr.  Greene  told  Miss  Eliot  and  myself  that  Mr.  ThomhilVs 
condition  is  most  precarious.  We  all  of  us,  therefore,  thought  it 
advisable  to  send  for  his  son,  —  and  being  here,  he  will  not  quit 
us  any  more,  Margery.  The  Squire,  I  suppose,  does  not  ask  after 
him?" 

**  Well,  no,  sir,  I  cannot  say  he  docs,  though  there  is  a  hanker- 
ing in  his  manner  after  something  that  I  cannot  well  make  out. 
But  I  fancy  he  would  like  to  see  you,  Mr.  Radnor ;  so  if,  when 
you  come  up  to  Pomp,  sir,  and  I  mention  to  master  you  are  there, 
you  will  not,  if  he  express  a  wish,  mind  stepping  into  his  room  ?" 

'*  CJcrtainly  not,  Margery,  I  harbor  enmity  against  no  man,  — 
especially  against  those  who  are,  or  were  once,  my  friends.  In- 
deed, I  hope  that  we  shall  have  explanation  and  reconciliation  on 
every  side  erelong ;  and  that  even  Mr.  Breere  may         ■  " 

**  Y«,  he's  wrong  enough,  sir,"  interrupted  Margery.  **  I  heard 
something  of  his  last  ni<];ht's  doings  as  I  came  along,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  tells  me  more.     I  only  wish  1  could  ask  the  dear  young  lady 
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to  her  natural  home»  —  none  can  desire  it  more  than  I ;  but  per- 
haps, if  Pomp  is  taken  from  me,  she  will  come  up  and  down,  if 
even  secretly.  There  is  a  room  which  has  been  kept  for  her  for 
many  a  day." 

Ellis  said  she  should,  —  said  how  proud  he  should  be  to  bring 
Flo  and  little  Johnny  beneath  his  father's  roof ;  and  added  that 
he  would  come  up  that  very  evening  to  the  hall  with  Mr.  Eadnor, 

—  **for  it  will  comfort  me,"  he  added,  **to  hear  my  father's 
voice,  if  only  through  the  partly  opened  door."  So  Margery  rose 
to  go,  having  many  arduous  duties  to  perform  in  her  sad  and  des- 
olate home.  • 

Charlotte  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Losely  with  Miss  Tern, 
whilst  Mr.  Badnor  was  to  follow  at  the  ordinary  hour  he  went 
abroad.  She  found  Mrs.  Brecre  better  than  she  expected;  and 
though  personally  a  stranger  to  her  and  Flora,  they  knew  so  much 
of  each  other  as  to  be  at  once  friends.  Flora  heard  with  intense 
joy  that  Ellis  was  at  the  parsonage,  and  naturally  wished  to  see 
him  before  the  day  went  by.  But  when  these  confidential  friends 
came  to  confer  together,  it  was  considered  well  to  let  a  few  days 
pass  over,  and  Street  End  House  be  got  ready,  before  they  met  or 
made  home  together. 

Mr.  Greene  had  been  sent  for,  and  he  came  whilst  Charlotte 
was  there.  He  found  Mrs.  Breere  ill,  but  not  more  so  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  her  habitual  weak  condition,  and  from  the 
effects  of  the  terror  and  removal  of  the  previous  night.  He  depre- 
cated any  further  change  of  place, — advised  her  remaining  at 
Mias  Tern's ;  but  when  all  the  matter  was  placed  before  him, 
when  he  understood  how  great  was  the  terror  of  her  husband's 
further  violence,  and  how  her  vicinity  to  her  old  home  not  only 
iovolved  constant  anxiety,  but  might  lead  him  to  some  fresh  out- 
burst whilst  under  the  influence  of  drink,  he  consented  to  her 
removal  to  Street  End  House,  —  but  not  till  the  expiration  of  some 
days,  and  then  by  the  most  easy  method  possible.  Ho  had 
scarcely  gone  before  Deborah  and  'I'homas  came.  Like  every  oric 
else,  far  and  wide,  they  were  infinitely  shocked  to  hear  of  Joel's 
conduct,  and  stringently  requested  that  neither  of  the  sisters  nor 
Floro  should  return  to  the  Tool.     Why  not  go  home  with  them  ? 

—  where  they  would  be  safe  and  cared  for.  But  there  was  the 
little  wife's  petition  to  be  thought  of;  and  where  the  little  wife 
was,  there  the  mother  and  old  Susan  must  be.  Nothing  but 
death  could  separate  the  three,  except  for  an  occasion  of  a  few 
hours.  Losing  Joel,  whom  she  still  loved  so  tenderly,  what  could 
the  mother  do  without  her  child  ?    So  Thomas  and  Deborah  con- 
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sented  at  leng(li,  Bomewliat  reluctantly,  to  this  arrangement,  bat 
on  the  sole  condition  that  they  came  frequently  up  and  down  to 
Street  End  House.  This  matter  settled,  old  Thomas  set  ojOT  to  his 
house  on  the  Koman  way/ whilst  Deborah  remained  to  help  Susan 
in  nursing  and  cherishing  the  sick  lady. 

When  Mr.  Badnor  came,  which  he  did  towards  noon,  bringing 
with  him  a  long  letter  from  Ellis  to  his  wifoj  Charlotte  prepared 
to  go.  As  Hannah  saw  her  to  the  carriage,  which  had  brought 
Mr.  Radnor,  and  which  was  to  return  again  for  him,  she  hazarded 
a  timicT  question. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  Mr.  Wenlock  now  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  was  here  yesterday,  and  will  be  up  again,  I  daresay, 
this  evening,  as  I  and  Susan  must  have  some  talk  with  him  about 
what  has  happened." 

"And  he  is  well?" 

"  Yes,  quite  well.  I  never  saw  him  look  happier ;  that  anx- 
ious expression  of  his  face  seems  leaving  him  forever.  But  he 
is  very  absorbed  and  silent,  —  more  so,  I  think,  than  ever.  I  spoke 
two  or  three  times  of  you,  but  he  made  me  no  answer." 

How  often  we  may  exquisitely  wound  the  soul  of  others,  and 
yet  be  utterly  unconscious  that  we  do  so.     So  was  Hannah  Tern. 

Saying  ''good  day"  with  her  usual  gracious  cordiality,  Char- 
lotte departed.  But,  could  the  whitened  hedgerows  and  whiter 
fields  have  told  a  tale,  they  would  Imve  said  that  a  gaze  which 
went  by  them  saw  them  not,  and  that  eyes  which  looked  were 
often  and  often  hidden  by  quiet  falling  tears.  But  by  the  time 
she  had  reached  home,  her  grief  was  mastered ;  no  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  been  weeping,  or  that  her  interest  in  others 
had  had  one  selfish  interruption.  She  went,  and  finding  Ellis  in 
the  garden,  brought  him  in,  and  talked  long,  confidentially,  ad.- 
miringly,  of  his  little  wife ;  then  of  Mr.  Badnor.  Then  she  went 
into  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  talked  with  Molly  as  to  this  and 
that  matter  for  Street  End  House.  Elisha  had  already  departed 
thither  to  light  fires  in  all  the  rooms,  —  old  Thomas  having  sent 
the  key  by  Ellis  for  that  purpose  the  previous  evening,  and  thither 
likewise  Molly  proposed  to  go  as  soon  as  dinner  was  served.  To 
this  her  mistress  readily  assented;  for  experience  had  already 
taught  her  the  faith,  and  worth,  and  loving  kindness  of  the  hand 
thus  trusted. 

Upon  Mr.  Badnor's  return  from  Losely  they  dined,  and  after 
early  tea  he  and  Ellis  set  off  for  Mainstone  HalL  It  was  a  dark 
but  not  a  snowy  night,  and  thus  so  far  favorable  to  their  quiet 
progress.    The  snow  lay  deep,  and  was  so  utterly  untrodden 
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around  the  hall  as  to  suggest  the  utmost  desolation ;  and  but  for 
flickering  firelight  through  far-apart  windows  upstairs,  it  might 
have  been  the  home  of  the  dead,  for  any  signs  of  life  there  were. 
Margery  awaited  their  coming,  for  she  instantly  answered  their 
tap  at  a  garden  door  near  her  room,  wherein  she  respectfully  led 
them. 

'*  Pomp,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  Mr.  Radnor,  and  weeping 
undisguised  tears,  *'is  so  much  worse  to-night  that  I  leave  him 
with  difficulty ;  as  now  it 's  come  to  the  last,  he  won 't  let  any 
one  do  a  thing  for  him  but  me.  During  the  afternoon  I  told  him 
that  you  had  heard  he  was  very  ill,  and  were  likely  to  come  and 
see  him.  He  seemed  pleased,  I  think,  though  he  did  not  say  so ; 
but,  beginning  to  groan  afresh,  he  muttered,  — '  Give  me  strength, 
—  give  me  strength  I '  which  means,  I  suppose,  sir,  that  he  wishes 
for  strength  to  tell  you  the  trouble  which  has  brought  him  to  his 
grave." 

'*  Bather  let  us  hope,  Margery,  that  it  is  to  ask  pardon  of  God 
and  you." 

•*  Of  God,  sir  I  —  that  he  need  to  do,  indeed.  Of  me,  oh  no  I 
I  am  not  worthy  enough,  for  one  made  in  God*s  image,  even 
though  it  be  Pomp,  to  ask  pardon  of  me,  who  am  so  much  a  sin- 
ner. No !  I  *ve  had  my  cross,  worn  it  deservingly,  and  do  not 
repine."  Saying  thus,  she  stood  a  moment,  as  though  in  medita- 
tation,  and  then  took  up  the  candle  to  go. 

She  had  already,  in  her  motherly,  deferential,  and  tender  way, 
raised  her  young  master's  hand  to  her  fond  lips,  and  now  she  spoke 
to  him. 

'*  The  door  from  master's  room  into  the  gallery  is  ajar,  sir,  and 
you  will,  if  you  look,  see  him  bending  by  the  fire.  This  after- 
noon, the  first  time  for  many  days,  he  would  rise,  though  his  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so  is  very  great  Whether  he  expects  Briscoe 
or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  would  rise." 

She  went  before  them  up  the  wide,  oaken  staircase  of  the  soli- 
tary house,  Mr.  Radnor  and  Ellis  following  her,  —  the  latter  with 
the  lightest  possible  steps.  At  his  father's  well-known  door  he 
breatMessly  stayed,  whilst  the  others  went  up  another  staircase  to 
a  more  remote  part  of  the  house,  whore  lay  Pomp's  room. 

"  When  I  first  Bpoke  of  your  coming,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  as 
they  approached  the  door,  '*  he  wanted  me  to  dress  him  up  in  his 
wig  and  other  things ;  but  when  I  said  how  foolish  such  vanities 
were  to  one  in  his  state,  he  took  the  advice  more  quietly  than  I 
expected.  So  you'll  see  him  altered,  sir,  —  a  broken,  withcredt 
sick,  and  aged  man." 
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He  was,  iDdeed,  altered,  —  a  mere  gbastly  effigy  of  his  former 
self  I  At  first  he  glared  wildly  on  the  new  comer;  then,  as  he 
recognized  him,  hearing  his  voice,  he  raised  himself  on  his  pillow, 
and  rested  on  his  elbow.  •*  Give  me,  give  me  strength  I "  he  reit- 
erated,  in  his  old,  pining,  weary  way. 

Mr.  Radnor,  in  his  habitual  tender  manner,  took  the  initiative, 
-^  spoke  to  him,  prayed  with  him,  soothed  him,  led  his  mind  to 
higher  and  holier  things  than  those  which  belonged  to  the  fleeting 
present,  that  present  so  narrow  in  its  span  for  him.  This  done,  he 
said  quietly,  and  as  though  unpremeditatedly, — "Cannot  I  liftoff 
this  burden  on  your  mind,  Pomp?  —  whatever  may  be  its  import, 
with  me  it  shall  be  sacred." 

The  sick  man  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  glanced,  trem- 
blingly, towards  Margery. 

"  Go  forth,"  said  Mr.  Badnor,  in  a  whisper  to  her,  "  but  keep 
near  the  door." 

Pomp  seemed  mentally  relieved  by  her  absence,  though  for  some 
moments  he  kept  silent ;  and  when  he  did  speak  it  was  only  to  say, 
—  **  If  I  had  it,  —  if  I  had  it  I"  in  his  old  weary  method  of  re- 
iteration, —  though  it  was  plain  to  ear  and  eye  that  every  breath 
which  came  was  more  spent  and  ebbing  than  the  one  gone  before. 

**Had  what,  Pomp?  If  money,  —  we  all  suspect  that  you 
have  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum " 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  change  which  immediately 
came  over  the  sick  man.  Summoning  what  remaining  strength  he 
had,  he  raised  himself  higher,  beat  his  hands  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bed,  and  seemed  as  though  he  could  rend  himself  in  twain. 

*<It  was  nigh  a  thousand  pounds,  —  all  in  gold.  She  wormed 
the  secret  from  me,  and  then, — and  then  — "  in  his  impotent 
rage  he  could  stutter  out  no  more. 

**  The  girl  did  not  steal  it,"  said  Mr.  Radnor,  firmly  and  quiet- 
ly, •*  though  you  were  base  enough  to  insult  and  torture  your 
wife  by  bringing  her  here.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  Briscoe  took  it,  —  the  man  for  whose  sake,  and  for  such  petty 
expectancies  as  might  come  through  him,  you  for  years,  systemat- 
ically, set  Mr.  Thornhill  against  his  son.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of 
reward  to  take  what  he  had  in  part  helped  yon  to  gain ;  but 
mostly  and  righteously  too,  base  deeds  have  but  base  endings." 

As  the  wretched  old  man  heard  these  words,  he  sank  back  on 
the  pillow,  an  awful  picture  of  baffled  rage,  shame,  and  despair. 

"  And  this  is  why  he  has  never  been  upstairs  to  see  me,"  he 
repeated,  as  though  communing  with  himself. 

"  Cease  to  speak  or  think  of  this  subject."  said  Mr.  Badnor, 
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gnyelj,  and  sternlj  for  him ;  if  yon  get  better,  Ellis  Tbomhill 
win  be  glad  of  any  information  you  can  give ;  but '* 

••  I  shall  never  get  better,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  querulous 
bitterness,  not  untouched  by  some  sort  of  flespair,  whioh  was 
keener  and  deeper  than  baffled  avarice  itself;  **  but  if  I  'd  it,  why 
she  —  she " 

*•  If  you  allude  to  your  wife,"  said  Mr.  Radnor,  touching  at 
length,  with  much  acuteness,  the  real  secret  which  was  rending 
the  sinking  man's  soul,  **  there  is  no  need  of  a  moment's  anxiety 
on  her  account,  for  Ellis  Thornhill  will  never  see  her  want." 

**  He  may  not,  —  he  may  not;  but  if  I  had  the  money  to  give 
her,  she,  —  she  would  forgive  toe!  "  He  spoke  the  last  words  in 
a  whisper,  and  with  a  difficulty  which  betrayed  the  inward  agony 
it  gave  him  to  make  such  an  avowal.  *'  I  have  treated  her  like  a 
dog,  I  have,  I  have,  —  and  if  I  had  been  so  treated,  money,  and 
only  money,  could  lessen  my  bitter  hate.  It  may  be  the  same 
with  her." 

'*It  isn't,  —  you  never  so  wrongly  judged.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Margery's  earlier  sins,  their  stain  has  been  long  wiped 
out  by  a  life  of  faithful  and  humble  duty.  None  ought  to  know 
this  better  than  you ;  whilst  since  you  have  been  ill  her  watchful 
goodness " 

"Yes,  yes!  she  has  been  very  good;  but  then  it  is  her  way 
and  so " 

•*  It  is  nbt  only  her  way,  but  a  matter  of  high  principle  with 
Margery.  Only  speak  one  word,  —  only  say  at  this  close  of  years 
of  cruelty  on  your  part,  of  suffering  on  hers,  *  Margery,  forgive 
me,'  and  it  will  be  given,  even  were  It  possible  for  your  injustice 
to  have  been  worse  and  bitterer  than  it  has  been.  Die  in  peace 
with  her;  in  humility  ask  her  pardon,  and  those  words  will  be 
worth  all  the  gold  you  could  give  her,  even  were  its  multiples  iBn 
times  greater  than  what  you  have  lost" 

The  sinking  man  listened  patiently,  and,  hiding  his  countenance, 
kept  still. 

Mr.  Radnor  stepped  to  the  door,  and  led  in  Margery,  who  stood 
out^de. 

"  Margery,  your  husband  wants  forgiveness ;  this  is  what  has 
been  vexing  his  spirit.  He  has  thought  that  if  he  had  money  to 
give  you,  that  might  buy " 

"  No,  no !  I  don't  want  money,"  she  interrupted,  bursting  into 
passionate  tears,  —  nothing,  nothing  more,  than  that  at  this  end 
of  so  many  cruel  ones,  he  will  say  a  few  kind  words.  If  he  will, 
it  shall  wipe  out  every  sore  one  gone  before." 
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Eren  as  she  spoke,  she  went  stealing  and  creeping  to  the  bed, 
like  a  beaten  dog,  or  a  harshly  treated  child,  who  has  long  craved 
notice  and  pity.  Then,  when  she  saw  how  he  bent  towards  her, 
weak,  stricken,  and  abashed,  she  knelt,  and  folded  him  in  hex 
arms. 

There  he  rested,  sinking  weaker  and  weaker,  whispering  some 
few  words,  which  were  responded  to  again  and  again.  These  Mr. 
Radnor  did  not  stay  to  listen  to ;  but  going  qaietly  fi-om  the  room, 
left  them  to  the  sacredness  of  their  last  communion  on  earth, — 
he  to  his  absolving  through  her  tender  forgiveness  and  tears,  she 
to  the  laying  down  of  the  burden  of  her  heavy  cross  forever  and 
evermore ! 

Making  his  way  down  the  staircase,  and  so  along  the  wide  and 
pictured  gallery,  Mr.  Radnor  was  passing  by  the  door,  where 
Ellis  still  kept  watch,  when  a  voice  called, — 

'*  Is  that  you,  Margery  ?  ** 

There  came  no  answer,  — then  it  was  repeated ;  when  no  re- 
sponse came  to  this,  the  one  within  said  again,  — 

"If  it  is  any  one  who  has  been  up  to  Pomp,  pray  come  in." 

There  was  no  alternative  left  to  Mr.  Radnor  but  to  go  in,  — 
which  he  did,  and  towards  the  fire,  where  Mr.  Thomhill  sat, 
vastly  changed,  but  still  bearing  in  looks  and  manner  his  habitu- 
ally proud  and  aristocratic  air.  He  betrayed  at  once  his  sinking 
intellect,  by  speaking  as  though  he  and  his  old  friend  had  only 
parted  the  previous  day.  He  merely  said,  as  any  pettish  child 
might  do,  — 

"  Well !  you  *ve  been  a  long  time  coming  to  see  me." 

Mr.  Radnor  wisely  took  the  hint  these  words  afforded,  and, 
proffering  his  hand,  in  his  gentle  and  expressive  way,  said,  — 

**  But  I  am  here  now,  and  will  often  come  if  you  like." 

"  Yes  I  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  every  day,  —  the  house  is 
very  dull  now  Pomp  is  ill,  and  Margery  so  much  away.  You 
must  read  and  talk  to  me ;  for  when  I  read  to  myself,  I  forget  it 
all  again.     Though  I  see  the  papers,  I  -^  I " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked  dreamily  into  the  fire ;  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  like  those  of  a  child. 

Wishing  to  change  the  subject,  Mr.  Radnor  asked  if  he  was 
better. 

"  Yes! "  he  replied,  irritably.  "  I  'm  getting  stronger  and  bet- 
ter every  day.  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  the  saddle,  and  then  I  shall 
ride  over  to  Weldore,  for  I  fear  that  things  are  going  on  badly 
there.  My  attorney's  letters  are  very  annoying  on  this  subject— 
and  Briscoe  will  neither  face  me,  nor  bring  me  any  money. 
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« I  fear,  indeed,  that  things  are  in  a  sadder  state  there  ihaft 
you  suspect,  —  a  large  population  mercilessly  ground  down  by  a 
worthless  knave." 

This  was  strong  language  for  meek  and  gentle  Julius  Radnor ; 
but  there  were  times  when  he  could  speak  strongly,  and  to  the 
point 

''Ha!  ha  I"  was  Mr.  Thomhiirs  reply,  as  though  hearing 
news  which  surprised  him.  Then  he  added,  after  a  moment'fi 
pause,  "  But  we  '11  not  talk  against  Briscoe.  He  's  got  negligent 
of  late,  but  he  has  been  a  good  and  faithful  fellow  in  his  time." 

Faithful !  —  only  too  faithful,  as  a  wily  source  of  supplies  spent 
on  unhallowed  and  selfish  tastes !  So  thought  Julius  Kadnor,  but 
he  made  no  comment     He  introduced  a  worthier  topic. 

'*  I  have  heard  from  Ellis  lately,"  he  said,  '*  and  he  is  anxious 
to  come  home  and  see  you." 

**  Ellis,  Ellis,  —  there,  we  won't  talk  of  him,"  was  the  some- 
what angry  reply,  as  the  haughty  old  man  looked  up  suspiciously 
at  his  vi&itor.  '*  I  daresay  he  would  like  to  come  home,  but  he 
won't,  —  particularly  as  I  shall  be  well  again  just  now.  *  If  I  had 
him  here,  he  would  be  running  aftqr  old  Breere's  pretty  piece  of 
foolishness,  —  for  I  hear  she  *s  pretty,  though  I  never  saw  her, 
and  never  hope  to  do  so.  Ellis  shall  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way ; 
for  that  old  knave.  Joel,  shall  not  speculate  in  getting  again, 
through  my  boy,  what  the  law  justly  gave  me.     Briscoe  hinted 

something  strongly  to  me  the  other   night  about — about " 

here  he  put  his  hand  wearily  across  his  forehead,  —  **  but  I  forget 
what  it  was,  as  I  do  most  things  now." 

Thus  saying,  he  drooped  again,  and  gazed  in  vacancy  at  the 
glowing  fire. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door ;  and 
the  old  woman,  Jones's  wife,  who  helped  Margery,  came  in. 

**  Beg  pardon., sir,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Radnor,  "  but 
Pomp  is  gone,  sir*  When  I  went  up  to  Margery,  and  lifted  him 
from  her  arms,  he  was  quite  dead.  He  had  never  moved  a  bit 
since  his  head  had  lain  upon  her  shoulder." 

*'  Is  Pomp  dead  ?  "  asked  the  old  man.  for  he  had  caught  the 
whisper.  **WellI  he  shaved  very  badly  of  late,  —  his  hand 
shook  so ;  I  can  soon  supply  his  place  I " 

This  was  all  John  Thomhill  said  at  losing  forever  his  old  valet 

Forty  years*  service  —  in  many  respects  faithful  service,  abject 

submission,  base  and  worthless  adulation,  a  pandering  to  vicious 

tastes,  .an  absolute  wealth  of  invention,  to  make  age  simulate 
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yontk — were  all  as  nothing — had  passed  into  obliTion,  as  thon^ 
ihej  had  never  been.     Thus  compacts  of  selfishness  end  I 

Presently  Mr.  Radnor  rose  to  go. 

'<Toa*ll  oOme  again?"  entreated  the  old  man,  as  any  child 
might  do. 

"  Yes  I  as  you  permit  me,  every  day." 

"Dear  me  I  I  quite  forgot  her  name;  but — but — you  U 
bring  your  housekeeper  ?  " 

Mr.  £adnor  lecoiled  from  the  question  as  though  it  had  been  a 
material  thing,  and  wounded  him,  as  a  knife  might  do. 

"Nol— nol  — "  he  stuttered;  "Charlotte, — Miss  Eliot, — 
Miss  Waldo,  is  always  very  busy." 

Mr.  Thomhill  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  was  said,  for  he 
added,  — 

"  I  hear  of  her  from  Margery,  and  from  Waloot,  who  has  been 
here  a  time  or  two.  You  '11  let  her  come,  won't  you,  — ^I  'm  very 
lonely?" 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  his  negative,  Julius  Badnor 
was  ashamed  of  it  Might  not  his  Charlotte  do  good  here  as  she 
did  eveiywhere  ?  —  was  it  not  tru<  that  the  old  man's  selfishness 
made  him  very  desolate? — and  what  harm  could  she  take,  who 
was  as  one  whom  no  sin  could  touch  ?  So  he  quietly  said  she 
should  come. 

Whether  it  was  that  some  sense  of  his  desolation  and  growing 
mental  incapacity  stole  over  him,  or  that  the  permission,  for  a 
moment  withheld,  was  now  given,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but, 
bending  down  towards  the  fire,  the  old  man  began  to  weep  like  a 
child.  So,  as  he  had  no  power  to  soothe  him  in  this  mood,  Mar- 
gery had  to  be  called ;  and  Mr.  Eadnor  retired,  after  he  had  again 
kindly  whispered  that  he  would  be  there  again  on  the  morrow. 

He  wait(Ml  below  a  little  while  for  Margery;  and  when  she 
came,  he  offered  words  of  consolation  to  her  on  the  scene  she  had 
just  passed  through.  But  they  were  scarcely  needful,  for  bar 
peace  had  come.  Her  years  of  woe  had  ended  at  last,  —  her  cross 
was  laid  down,  —  strife  had  settled  into  hallowed  silence.  He 
who  had  so  long  and  deeply  wronged  her,  had  died,  pitifully 
asking  her  forgiveness.  It  was  divinely,  charitably,  mercifully 
accorded.  From  this  hour  Margery  was  silent  on  all  subjects 
concerning  Pomp ;  when  she  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  the 
fullest  charity,  —  in  her  heart  one  touch  of  humility  had  wiped 
out  all  sense  of  wrong.  Before  her  eyes  death  drew  a  veil  which 
shut  out  all  which  was  unworthy  of  memory. 

On  a  snowy,  wild,  dusky  afternoon,  Pomp  was  carried  to  his 
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graTd,  in  ihe  most  sequestered  part  of  the  old  ohnrobjard,  —  Mar- 
gery and  the  old  man,  who  served  about  the  house,  following  him. 
The  earth  coyered  his  coffin,  —  the  snow,  the  dead  leaves,  the  leaf- 
less brambles  of  summer,  concealed  the  grave  itself,  — henceforth 
be  was  remembered  by  no  man. 

In  a  few  days  Street  End  House  was  aired  and  made  ready, 
thanks  to  the  steady  diligence  of  Elisha,  Molly,  and  the  Elwoods' 
old  servant,  and  some  visits  made  by  Charlotte.  Thither,  there- 
fore, one  crisp,  frosty  night,  Ellis  went ;  and  on  the  following 
afternoon  pretty  littie  flo  was  driven  up  to  the  parsonage  in 
Oharlotte's  carriage. 

After  tea — after  the  young  mother's  heajrt  had  been  warmed, 
by  a  whole  hour's  talk,  about  little  Johnny  and  his  kind  friend 
Ada,  —  she  and  Miss  Eliot  set  forth  to  the  house  in  the  woods. 
It  was  a  b^utiful  moonlight  night,  the  crisp  hoar-frost  whitened 
the  leaves  bf  the  hollies  and  evergreens,  and  spangled  the  feathery 
greenness  of  the  tapering  firs.  The  bare  branches  intertwined  and 
made  a  canopy,  though  their  leaves  were  gone,  —  the  ground  in  its 
hardness  rang  beneath  the  horse's  hoofs,  —  and  the  Httle  springs 
gurgled  with  a  dull  sound,  for  its  sweetness  was  chained  in  at  last 
by  frost  Thus  were  the  woods,  —  thus  was  the  old  Koman  way ; 
and  at  length  came  the  house,  cheerful  and  human,  with  its  glow 
of  fire  and  candle,  up  and  down  in  the  old  windows,  a  glow  which 
stole  away  to  the  far  trees,  and  warmed  in  semblance  many  a  bar- 
ren spiay  and  mossy  bolL 

Alighting  at  the  gate,  crossing  the  crisp  lawn,  a  confidential 
woman-servant  of  the  Elwoods  who  had  come  to  stay  admitted  the 
ladies  into  the  house.  Flo  had  expected  that  her  husband  would 
be  by  the  door  to  welcome  her,  but  as  they  went  through  the  hall 
towards  the  snug  and  pretty  book-lined  room,  looking  towards  the 
grand  wood-environed  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  she  explained 
that  he  was  engaged  with  a  gentleman.  Still,  as  it  could  be  no 
one  whom  they  might  not  see,  they  entered  without  ceremony. 
There  burnt  a  glowing  fire,  there  stood  the  lamp  on  the  book- 
covered  table,  whilst  beside  it,  lost  in  earnest  confidential  conver- 
sation, sat  Ellis  and  Richard  Wenlook.  But  in  a  moment  Ellis 
had  risen,  and  the  young  wife  was  folded  in  his  tender  arms. 
Irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  Charlotte  stood,  and  then  made 
a  step  forward  to  speak  to  Eichard.  But,  merely  glancing  sadly, 
thoughtfully,  yet  kindly,  upon  her,  he  bowed  respectfully,  and 
then,  with  a  curt  ''good-night"  to  all  generally,  opened  a  shut- 
tered window  leading  on  to  the  lawn,  and  in  a  moment  had  closed 
it  and  was  gone.   Astonished,  abashed,  unutterably  wounded,  Char- 
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lotte  did  not  stay  to  question  either  Ellis  or  Flo ;  but  leaving  them 
to  the  sacrednoss  of  the  hour,  in  which,  meeting,  they  were  to 
separate  no  more,  come  what  might,  she  withdrew ;  and,  leaving 
a  message  with  the  servant,  retraced  her  steps  to  the  carriage. 

Her  self-communion  was  bitter  and  humiliating,  but  she  waa 
too  proud  to  weep.  Sympathy  of  tastes  and  opinions  had  made 
her  lowly ;  her  lowliness  had  been  misinterpreted,  —  no  mistake  of 
tiie  kind  should  occur  again  I 
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THB  BUBSXX   OOBNIISLD. 

AuTUMH  had  oome  again,  witih  luscious  fruits  and  rusding 
com. 

Charlotte  and  Mr.  Badnor  had  travelled  together  from  their  &r 
oountiy  in  the  northwest,  to  this  quiet  place  by  the  shining  sea ; 
and  now  for  some  dajs  they  had  occupied  rooms  in  a  pleasant,  old 
farmhouse  already  spoken  oi,  and  surrounded  by  a  large,  quaint* 
bowery  garden,  a  thickly  leafed  orchard  and  sunny  fields ;  whilst 
so  close  by,  as  to  be  audible  to  the  ear,  rolled  the  waves  upon  a 
sandy,  solitaiy  beach.  There  was  a  village  a  mile  away,  but 
nothing  hereabouts  but  russet  nature  and  the  great  sea. 

For  some  months  now  Charlotte  had  been  less  distant  with  her 
old  master,  and  his  hopes  and  his  health  had  grown  together. 
Tet  fearful  of  trespassing  too  hastily  upon  the  bounds  she  had  so 
rigidly  set,  —  somewhat  restmAed  by  her  pallid  looks,  her 
depressed  spirits,  —  points  to  be  observed  by  all  since  the  previous 
winter,  —  he  still  forbore  to  speak  what  lay  ever  ready  to  his  lips, 
though  few  that  knew  much  of  him  could  mistake  his  meaning. 
£ver  watchful  of  her,  ever  thoughtful  for  her,  his  life  seemed 
bound  up  in  hera  They  went  together  over  the  books  of  old 
days, — they  walked  toge^er, — -.they  were  almost  always  together 
from  the  morning  till  the  evening.  Since  they  had  been  here,  this 
was  more  the  case  than  heretofore ;  for  they  rambled  miles  away 
along  the  solitary  beach,  or  wandered  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  —  for  each  spot  they  sought  brought  back  some  old  memory 
of  days  when  she  was  his  little  Jane,  and  he  her  Roger  Ascham. 

The  farm  belonged  to  Charlotte,  as  well  as  did  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  lying  around  ;  and  old  Simon  Ash  was  the  stew- 
ard, accounting  for  the  rents  and  other  dues,  to  certain  tr^istees 
living  in  Oxford  and  London  respectively,  whom  Dr.  Waldo  had 
appointed.  Simon  had  6ccupied  ike  farm  referred  to  many  years* 
and  his  wife  now  getting  old  managed  the  house,  assisted  by  an 
old  maiden  cousin,  named  Becky.  There  was  a  maid  besides,  as 
37* 
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■  • 

well  as  Stephen,  —  Simon  and  Ellen's  only  child,  —  a  dreamy 
book-loTing  man  of  thirty,  and  master-of  the  village  school.  Whilst 
last  come,  though  not  least  regarded,  were  Phema  and  Comeliaa 
The  former  was  so  wonderfully  altered,  that  at  first  Miss  Eliot 
did  not  recognize  her.  A  tall,  slim/  pensive-faced  girl  stood  by 
the  hoase  door,  when  she  alighted  from  the  vehicle  which  had 
brought  her  and  Mr.  Badnor  from  the  railway  station ;  and  she 
looked  at  her,  and  thbught  she  had  large  eyes  and  bright  haii ,  — 
but  Miss  Eliot  did  not  seem  to  know  her,  till  Mrs.  A^h  said 
"This  is  Phema,  ma'am/'  Her  fearful  illness  had  changed  as  t 
were  the  girl's  whole  being,  — and  motherly  care,  home  affections, 
good  food,  good  dress,  good  teaching  in  the  village  school,  where 
file  girls  were  taught  partly  by  a  certificated  mistress,  and  partly 
by  Stephen,  who  superintended  the  higher  lessons,  had  all  con- 
tributed to  make  recognition  almost  impossible.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  much  yet  to  be  taaght  and  much  to  learn ;  some  coarseness 
as  well  as  timidity  of  manner,  much  inarticulateness  of  speech, 
much  dulness  of  ready  apprehension,  to  get  over  and  modify ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  Phema  was  already  a  being  to  love- and  be  loved, 

—  and  it  was  plain  to  see,  no  insignificant  or  unthought  of  per- 
sonage in  the  quiet  household.  She  had  become  old  Ellen's  fa- 
vorite and  darling.  Simon,  too,  must  have  his  share  of  her  com- 
pany, whilst  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  chimney  corner  or  worked 
in  the  garden ;  and  Stephen,  though  silent  and  dreamy,  had  his 
glance  at  her,  and  his  quiet  word  for  her,  as  might  be  seen.  Cousin 
Becky  was  the  only  one  who  was  a  little  hasty  and  uncongenial, 

—  she  looked  upon  Phema  as  an  interloper,  as  one  on  whom 
Stephen  lavished  too  many  of  his  quiet  looks ;  but  underneath  this 
frosty  manner  old  Becky  hid  a  loving  nature,  — and  so  it  thawed 
more  often  as  time  wore  on.  With  some  persons  we  must  live 
half  a  life  before  we  can  enter  their  heai*ts. 

For  Cornelius  less  )iad  yet  been  done.  His  wanderings  were  at 
an  end,  and  his  looks  were  improved  ;  but  greater  intelligence  had 
not  come.  He  went  to  and  fro  to  school ;  but-all  the  pains  Stephen 
took  bore  little  fruit,  —  though  at  home  he  was  a  favorite  for  his 
docility  and  patience,  and  much  more  a  favorite  in  stable  and 
cow-shed,  in  field  and  garden.  He  knew  every  animal  indi- 
vidually, and  lavished  on  each  a  world  of  tender  care ;  but  even 
this  pursuit  had  one  now  still  greater.  It  was  to  wander  on  the 
sea-shore,  —  the  sea  which  had  filled  him  with  such  incomprehen- 
sible wonder  and  delight  from  the  first  moment  he  had  beheld  it ; 
and  if  Phema  would  or  could  take  holiday  and  accompany  him, 
his  joy  was  boundless.     Thuef,  away  as  they  were  at  school,  or 
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oQierwise  occupied,  Miss  Eliot  saw  but  little  of  them ;  but  the 
hanrest  was  at  hand,  and  then  the  village  school  was  to  take  its 
holiday,  and  these  scholars  among  the  rest. 

Great  were  the  preparations  for  old  Simon's  harvesting,  —  for 
he  raised  much  corn,  and  employed  many  reapers.  The  ale  had 
been*  brewed,  and  now  came  the  making  of  harvest  cakes ;  but 
none  of  these  preparations,  of  the  great  qualities  of  food  cooked 
each  day  when  the  harvest  really  commenced,  disturbed  Miss 
Eliot  or  Mr.  Radnor's  privacy,  or  intrenched  upon  thoir  comfort 
in  the  least.  Mrs.  Ash  or  Becky  nevt^r  forgot,  whatever  were 
their  other  labors,  their  much-loved  and  honored  guests ;  and  the 
charming  parlor  these  guests  occupied,  looking  always  across  the 
still  garden  and  its  adjacent  russet  corn-field  to  the  sea,  was  too 
fiar  apart  from  thei)a8y  portions  of  the  houee.to  be  otherwise  than 
silent  and  undistuibed. 

Often,  long,  and  anxiously,  when  they  first  came,  did  the  old 
master  and  his  pupil  discuss  a  certain  topic,  —  many  were  the 
letters  Charlotte  wrote,  —  more  than  once  was  a  neighboring  sur* 
geon  consulted ;  an4  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  second  day  of  harvest, 
a  grave,  middle-aged  woman,  in  nun-like  attire,  arrived  at  the 
Farm.  On  the  following  morning  two  gentlemen  also  came ;  one 
sallow,  grave,  and  moustached,  —  the  other  younger,  and  with  a 
fresh,  Saxon  face.  It  was  M.  Duran,  the  celebrated  French  sur- 
'  geon,  and  Mr.  Orayson.  ^ 

The  secret  of  the  forthcoming  operation  had  been  confided  to 
none  of  the  household  but  to  Mrs.  Ash  and  her  husband.  Yet, 
the  arrival  of  the?e  strangers  excited  no  curiosity,  —  as  they 
were  supposed  to  have  business  with  Miss  £liot,  and  that  was 
sufficient.  It  was  early  when  the  gentlemen  came ;  and  now, 
when  breakfast  was  over,  Charlotte  and  the  great  surgeon  went 
out  into  the  garden  together,  and  to  a  certain  plot  of  grass  lying 
next  a  low  hedge  which  separated  garden  from  field.  This  field 
had  been  first  cut,  and  now  its  sheaves  'Stood  russet  in  the  sun,  — 
a  few  flaunting  poppies  here  and  there,  contrasting  with  the  golden 
ears  which  hung  drooping  from  an  adjacent  sheaf.  As. the  French- 
man stayed  to  view  this  English  scene  of  undulating  stubble,  rus- 
set sheaves,  green  hedgerows,  and  the  shining  sea,  whose  waves 
swept  with  such  silvery  monotony  upon  the  solitary  sands,  the 
whole  a  picture  painted  by  a  higher  Artist  than  mortal  man, 
Charlotte's  quick  eye  detected  something  huddled  up  by  one  of 
the  sheaves.  At  first  she  took  it  for  a  reaper's  waistcoat  or  bundle, 
—  for  there  was  several  colors  intermixed ;  but  when  she  looked 
more  narrowly,  though  but  for  an  instant,  she  saw  it  was  a  woman 
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lying  apparently  adeep,  her  head,  which  rested  on  a  handle,  being 
enveloped  in  a  gaudy  parti-oolored  handkerohief.  It  waa  aome 
gleaner,  or  tramp,  or  reaper's  wife,  resting  in  the  still  shadows  of 
the  rnsset  com. 

They  walked  on  the  plot  of  grass,  shaded  by  one  old  apple-tree, 
and  here  Charlotte  foond  Cornelias,  as  Mrs.  Ash  had  told  her  she 
was  likely  to  do.  Two  or  three  dogs  were  with  him,  as  well  as 
Phema*s  Httle  cat,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  that  far 
northwestern  country  ;  but  these  were  sleeping  round,  whilst 
some  gay-pictured  school-book  occupied  his  attention.  He  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  with  his  old,  vacant,  saddened  expression 
efface. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  grass ;  but  when  he  saw  Miss  Eliot,  he 
hastened  to  rise. 

'<NoI  sit  still,  Cornelius,  —  but  why  are  you  not  with  the 
reapers  ?  " 

•*  They  *ro  very  noisy,"  was  his  reply  ;  **  and  I  *m  waiting  for 
Phema  to  go  on  Uie  beach,  —  mother  said  we  might*'  for  Cor- 
nelius had  taken  to  call  Mrs.  Ash  "  mother/' 

'*  Ton  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  th^^n,  and  come  into  the  house 
with  me.  But  what  book  is  this?  Is  it  pretty  ?  Do  you  under- 
stand it?" 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  faoe,  hesitated, 
raised  up  his  hand  to  his  head  as  though  in  pain,  and  then,  for  • 
the  first  time,  perceiving  the  stranger  watching  him  acutely,  he 
shrank  aside  as  though  in  fear. 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  Cornelius ;  it  is  only  a  very  clever  French 
gentleman,  who  would  make  you  better  if  he  could.  Now  rise,  — 
let  him  lay  his  hand  on  your  head." 

The  boy  obeyed ;  but,  when  he  had  done  so,  he  stood  trembling 
like  a  wind-blown  leaf  Miss  Eliot  sought  to  draw  his  attention 
away  from  the  surgeon's  brief  manipulations,  by  caressing  the  little 
cat  which  lay  in  his  arms.  Then  they  made  him  read  from  the 
little  book ;  and,  fioally,  when  Miss  Eliot  and  the  stranger  had 
spoken  together  some  minutes  in  French,  they  went  slowly  to  the 
house,  accompanied  by  Cornelius. 

It  was  such  a  divine  morning,  that  all  things  within  as  well  as 
without  doors  were  bathed  in  sunshine.  The  parlor  windows,  of 
which  there  were  three,  all  stood  open ;  and  by  the  one  with  the 
fullest  sight  of  the  sea  sat  Mr.  Radnor,  his  books  and  papers  on  a 
table  near,  though  lying  idle ;  for  his  thoughts  were  too  busy,  his 
feelings  too  anxious,  for  study.  He  knew  Charlotte  was  anxious, 
and  he  was  anxious  too ;  he  knew  the  venture  of  this  matter,  — 
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fall  of  hope,  jet  not  without  fear ;  he  knew  her  noble  porpoee,  yet 
he  knew  how  the  noblest  purpose  is  often  frustrated ;  and,  as  she 
trembled  between  this  balanoc  of  hopes  and  fears,  he,  in  his  deep 
love,  trembled  for  her  who  was  all  his  world. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  to  wait  before  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  operation ;  so,  to  abstract  the  boy's  attention,  they  permitted 
him  to  fetch  in  some  of  his  household  pets,  an  enployment  which 
readily  removed  all  suspicion  as  to  what  was  in  progress.  But  at 
length,  whilst  he  was  exhibiting  the  tameness  of  two  magpies  old 
Simon  had  given  him,  the  nun-like  woman,  who  was  an  hospital 
nurse,  came  in  to  say  all  was  ready.  The  opi^ration  was  to  take 
place  in  an  upstairs  room,  and  none  were  to  be  present  but  the 
nurse  and  the  two  surgeons.  But  though  excluded  from  the  room, 
Charlotte  felt  she  must  be  near.  On  her  rested  the  weight  of 
responsibility,  and,  though  firm  to  her  purpose,  her  woman's  heart 
trembled  at  the  pain  another  must  endure. 

By  stratagem  they  lured  the  boy  upstairs,  and  Charlotte  quickly 
followed.  Past  the  door  led  a  long,  wide  passage,  with  a  window 
at  the  further  end  looking  towards  the  shore,  ^^  a  sunny  thatch- 
covered  window,  green  with  vine  leaves,  and  with  a  chair  beside 
it  In  this  she  sat  down,  her  elbow  on  the  window-sill, — her 
fiwje  resting  on  her  hand,  —  her  gaze  far  abroad,  —  yet  blind  to 
all  the  landscape,  deaf  to  every  sound,  but  what  came  from  the 
chamber  near  at  hand.  Sometimes 'she  rose,  or  went  to  the  door, 
—  listened  there.  —  then  presently  she  came  again  to  the  window, 
and  stood  there,  —  the  pain  of  suspense  being  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

At  the  first  moment  or  two,  Cornelius,  terrified  at  finding  him- 
self suddenly  shut  up  with  strangers,  had  uttered  exigent  cries  of 
fear,  and  made  pitiful  appeals  to  go  down  stairs.  But  these,  soon 
hushed  by  the  lethargy  arising  from  chloroform,  nothing  was  now 
to  be  heard,  except  some  movement  of  the  nurse  or  surgeons,  or 
some  whisper  too  low  to  be  understood.  Charlotte's  terror  grew, 
again  and  again  she  paced  the  sunny  passage,  —  listened  to  the 
door,  — and  again  and  again  returned  to  the  window,  and,  stand- 
ing there,  was  blind  to  all  beyond.  To  her  the  sun  was  not, 
though  it  shone  in  the  radiance  of  an  autumn  day.  Her  ear  was 
only  open  for  one  sound,  —  that  which  was  to  tell  her  that  the 
boy  would  live,  and  le  lightened  of  the  load  which  had  weighed 
on  him  so  many  years. 

But  her  gaze,  abstracted  as  it  seemed,  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  some  gaudy  color  crossing  her  disk  of  vision.  Arousing  her- 
self, she  looked,  and  saw  on  the  shore  the  woman  who  had  been 
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deeping  or  restiiig  beneath  the  sheairee  of  com.  At  first  saunter- 
ing idly/  then  die  seemed  to  wait,  — then  sat  down  on  a  heap  of 
dried  seaweed,  as  though  expecting  or  waiting  for  some  one.  That 
person  came  soon,  —  a  thin  slim  girlish  figure.  Charlotte  knew 
at  once  who  it  was,  by  gait,  manner,  and  dress,  —  it  was  Phema. 
She  seemed  willing  to  pass  on,  bat  the  woman  stayed  her ;  thej 
talked  together,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  diy  sand  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tide.  And  the  woman  appeared  as  though  Aie  talked 
earnestly,  «^  the  girl  as  though  she  listened  with  interest 

Even  as  she  stood  watching  these  figures,  and  wondering  what 
topic  it  was  which  could  thus  interest  the  girl,  who  was  usoallj 
shy  and  reserved  with  all  except  to  those  she  was  accustomed, 
a  hand  was  Isdd  on  her  shoulder.  Starting,  looking  up,  she  saw 
the  French  surgeon  beside  her,  his  lips  compressed,  his  face  pallid, 
his  features  set  and  rigid  from  deep  emotion.  His  yoioe  was  low 
and  husky,  his  words  brief,  yet  they  sounded  to  Charlotte's  ears 
as  words  had  never  seemed  to  sound  before,  — 

"  Bicn !    II  est  sauv^." 

In  this  simple  way  did  the  great  Frenchman  intimate  the  xesult 
of  his  vast  manipulative  skill  and  profound  study.  Then  only 
staying  to  say  another  word  or  two,  he  returned  to  the  room  and 
closed  the  door. 

Feeling  as  though  suddenly  relieved  of  some  great  peril,  — 
grateful  beyond  expression,  -^  as  truly  happy  as  if  this  phymcal 
blessing  had  become  her  own,  — Charlotte  remembered  that  there 
was  one  below  who'listened  and  waited  too.  Hastening  down  to 
the  still  parlor,  she  found  her  dear  old  master  walking  restlessly 
to  and  fro,  his  hands  behind  him,  —  his  head  bent  She  led  him 
to  his  chair,  die  let  him  sit  down,  then  she  stooped  towards  him 
and  said  in  a  whisper,  — 

"Julius,  the  boy  is  saved ! " 

Even  when  she  had  said  this,  she  stooped  a  little  lower,  wishing 
'  to  see  the  joy  in  his  face.     There  was  its  expression,  though  not 
untouched  by  pain. 

She  misinterpreted  this;  she  thought  his  feelings  were  sad  like 
hers,  because  they  were  overwrought  She  bent  a  litde  more,  — 
she  knelt  down,  —  she  laid  her  head  on  his  arm,  just  as  she 'used 
to  do  when  a  child,  and  some  difficult  task  had  been  overcome. 
Her  sense  of  pain,  of  joy,  of  fear,  were  wrou^t  to  the  full.  Her 
tears  came,  she  could  not  restrain  them,  —  more  and  more  she  bent 
her  head,  she  passionately  wept,  — her  comb  fell  from  her  abun- 
dant and  glorious  hair,  and  swept  round  her  dear  old  master's  arm, 
like  a  veil  of  many  fold&     And  he,  bending  his  face,  wept  too,. 
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Imt  DOt  for  long,  for  he  cbanged  tears  for  passionate  kisses,  which 
ahe  did  not  restrain  or  p^ative.  Never  had  he  yentored  so  far, 
—  his  hopes  were  wild  again. 

*' Charlotte,  Charlotte/'  he  whispered,  "having  thus  done  so 
good  a  deed  for  one  who  was  only  a  stranger  to  yon  the  other  day, 
be  merciful  to  the  old  magister.  Be  my  wife,  be  all  my  world  as 
yon  are  already.  None  can  ever  love  you  as  I,  none  can  know  you 
80  well,  none  can  be  to  little  Jane  what  the  dear  old  master  is." 

She  did  not  answer ;  she  let  her  head  lie  there,  —  she  seemed 
to  like  to  hear  his  voice,  though  her  heart  was  full  of  pain.  At 
last  she  said,  — 

"  We  '11  talk  of  this  matter  some  other  time,  and  before  long, 
be  sure.     It  will  be  best  to  do  so,  to  have  it  settled  once  for  all ! " 

She  rose,  gathered  up  her  hair,  and  strove  for  equanimity,  —  but 
there  were  minutes  before  it  came.  She  talked,  however,  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  what  the  old  clerk's  joy  would  be  were  he  to  be  taken 
back  to  him  with  even  partially  renovated  mental  powers.  *Then 
Charlotte  went  out  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Ash.  When  their  talk  about 
Cornelius  was  over,  the  former  thought  of  Phema,  and  asked  about 
her. 

"  I  sent  Phema  on  to  the  shore  myself,  for  I  thought  that  if  she 
kept  lingering  about  the  house,  she  might  suspect  that  something 
was  the  matter  with  the  boy.  As  to  the  woman  you  speak  of  I 
know  nothing  of  her ;  she  came  beggiug  milk  at  our  door  last 
night,  and  after  that  I  heard  her  speaking  to  Phema  across  the 
giurden-hedge.  No  I  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  —  some  poor  wan- 
dering creature,  I  suppose." 

By-and-by  both  surgeons  came  downstairs,  and  luncheon  was 
served.  The  effects  of  chloroform  had  passed  away,  and  the  boy 
now  slept  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  narcotic.  The  operation 
had  been  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  —  more  so  than 
any  one  M.  Durand  had  hitherto  effected.  It  had  been  necessary 
to  make  an  unusually  large  incision  in  the  skull,  in  order  to  •re- 
move the  injured  part  which  lasted  on  the  brain,  —  and  during 
the  arduous  moments  of  this  operation,  the  minutest  deviation  of 
an  instrument,  or  the  slightest  error  of  judgment,  would  have 
resulted  in  instant  death.  But  now  all  the  imminent  danger  was 
over.  Fever  might  yet  arise,  and  the  wound  would  require  pecul- 
iar care  for  some  da^;  but  beyond  these,  no  danger  impended, 
and,  with  skilful  nursing,  recovery  would  be,  most  likely,  speedy. 
M.  Durand  did  not  think  that  the  boy's  faculties  would  ever  be 
what  probably  they  would  have  been  had  the  accident  not  occurred  a 
till,  there  would  be  such  considerable  improvement  as  would  ena« 
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ble  him  to  earn  bis  bread  in  any  ordinary  occupation,  —  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  operation  not  been  effected,  entire  idiocy, 
—  perhaps  death,  —  would  have  occurred  at  no  late  date. 

As  soon  as  admissible,  both  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Radnor  went  np 
to  see  the  patient.  He  rested  quietly  in  a  little  snowy  bed ;  his 
poor  bandaged  head  rested  in  the  softest  pillow ;  his  face  was  very 
pale,  but  as  yet  untouched  by  the  hectic  of  fever — whilst,  through 
the  open,  but  shaded  windows,  the  cool  sea-breeses  stole  in.  It 
was  very  touching  to  see  him  lying  there,  tended  by  so  many 
ministering  hands. 

For  three  days  after  the '  operation,  M.  Durand  remained, 
watching  his  patient,  and  enjoying  the  beach  and  fields  with  Char- 
lotte and  Mr.  Radnor.  The  former  speaking  French  fluently,  as 
she  had  been  much  in  Paris  since  her  uncle's  death,  she  and  the 
physician  held  many  lengthened  conversations  on  medicine,  on 
sanitary  science,  on  medical  philosophy,  as  well- as  on  the  vastness 
of  th6  debt  which  modern  society  owed  to  French  chemists  and 
medical  savants.  Charlotte  was  a  Frenchwoman  herself  in  her 
great  admiration,  and  she  promised  M.  Durand  to  visit  Paris,  and 
see  its  hospitals  under  his  guidance,  at  no  late  date. 

When  the  crisis  was  past,  when  fever  had  succumbed  to  judi- 
oious  treatment,  the  Frenchman  prepared  to  go.  When  the  last 
few  minutes  came,  he  went  upstairs,  accompanied  by  Charlotte. 
It  was  early  noon,  and  the  light,  no  longer  excluded,  flooded  the 
room.  Propped  by  pillows — for  he  was  weak  from  fever  and  loss 
of  blood  —  Cornelius  sat  up  in  bed,  his  countenance  more  animated 
than  as  yet  had  been  observed. 

"This  gentleman,"  said  Charlotte,  as  the  physician  took  his 
hand,  *'  is  come  to  say  gopd  by.  Some  day  or  other  he  will  come 
to  England,  and  see  you  again ;  but  you  must  always  remember 
him,  —  for  if  your  head  gets  better,  you  will  owe  it  all  to  him." 

**  It  is  better,"  was  the  quick  reply ;  **  I  can  remember  so  much. 
I  wjis  thinking  of  so  many  things  when  you  came  in.  But  what 
did  he  do  to  it,  —  and  when  ?     I  don't  recollect." 

•*  It  was  a  painful  operation,  so  we  won't  recall  it  But  is  the 
pain  in  it  less  ?  —  the  old,  dull  pain  that  used  so  often  to  make 
you  press  your  hand  against  your  head." 

**  I  have  none  now  I  I  was  wonderins  what  had  taken  it 
away." 

"  And  your  memory  ?     Tell  me  what  you  recollect." 

''  Oh  I  I  can  think  about  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  not  stop  where 
I  used  to  do.  But  where's  Phema?  Now  I'm  better,  why 
does  n*t  she  come  upstairs  ?  " 
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"  She  has  often  heen  in  tx>  see  you,  but  mostly  while  you  were 
asleep.     Shall  nurse  call  her  ?  " 

He  assented,  and  Phema  came  np  stairs  with  the  little  cat  in  her 
arms,  but  looking  downcast  and  depressed. 

'*  Cornelius  is  much  better,  and  wants  you  to  sit  with  him* 
Phema?'*     The* boy  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  took  it. 

**  Put  the  oat  on  the  bed/'  he  said,  *'  and  fetch  the  little  Bobin- 
Bon  Crusoe  I  brought  with  me.  Sit  down  in  the  sun  by  the 
window,  and  read  to  me.  I  sbeall  see  if  I  recollect,  —  in  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  come  in  the  garden." 

Phema  obeyed;  and  thus,  childlike  testing  his  xecovered 
powers*  the  great  surgeon  left  his  patient 

For  a  day  or  two  longer  Mr.  Grayson  remained.  Charlotte,  as 
yet,  had  had  but  little  time  for  confidenMal  oonvcrsation  with  him ; 
but  now,  whilst  Mr.  Radnor  sat  in  his  chair,  thinking  or  reading, 
or  paced  to  and  fro  the  level  sands,  they  went  about  the  adjacent 
cornfield,  which  still  was  chequered  with  golden  sheaves. 

Mr.  Grayson  had  settled  in  Brooklow  that  spring,  and  through 
some  means  or  another  his  attachment  for  Lizzie  Whitelock  had 
become  known  to  Judith.  But  from  the  first  she  set  her  face 
against  her  sister^s  marrying, — Lizzie  had  a  good  home,  independ- 
ence, and  a  loving  sister!  What  more  did  she  want?  Women 
were  much  better  single, — they  could  do  as  they  liked,  go  where 
they  liked,  say  what  they  liked.  No  I  it  was  only  a  chimera  of 
Lizzie's  brain,  and  she  could  not  countenance  it  Thus  Judith 
reasoned;  and  Lizzie,  passively  obedient,  suffered,  and  said  no 
more. 

The  surgeon  had  no  news  to  tell  Charlotte  on  this  perplexing 
subject  than  what  she  already  knew,  except  as  he  had  heard  that 
Lizzie  had  dropped  into  a  low  desponding  way,  and  had  been  ill 
with  a  slight  fever;  Mr.  Greene  had  been  called  in,  but  his 
attendance  benefited  little. 

**  And  wouldn't,"  said  Charlotte  warmly,  «*if  he  were  to  go 
up  and  down  twenty  years.  I  really  wonder  at  Judith.  She 
is  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  noble  powers,  and  ought  to  be 
above  such  crotchets ;  she  ought  to  understand,  too,  that  a  way  of 
life  suited  to  herself  mav  not  be  to  another ;  she  ought  to  give 
Lizzie  liberty  of  choice,  for  otherwise  she  makes  a  slave  of  her 
under  pretext  of  love.  Well  I  as  soon  as  I  get  back  again  I  will 
go  and  see  what  fresh  persuasions  will  do.*' 

Mr.  Grayson  pressed  her  hand  gratefully. 

*'My  friends  are  more  fortunate.  Greene,  who  has  become 
quite  a  reformed  man  since  that  affair  of  last  year^when  you  were 
88 
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BO  ill,  is  going  to  be  mftrried ;  as  the  mattw  bas  been,  kept  secret^ 
and  was  only  settled  the  day  before  I  left  home,  it  may  soiprise 
you. 

**  Not  macb  I  I  fanoied  be  admired  Kitty  (^oldnist,  when  she 
and  Ada  Marlowe  stayed  at  Mainstone  this  ^mmer.  Am  I 
right?" 

"  Qnite  so.  He  went  and  spoke  to  the  antiquary,  who  can  be 
most  business-like  when  he  pleaeea  Mr.  Goldrust  gave  his  oon« 
sent,  and  promised  a  handsome  stfm  down  on  the  wedding-day,  to 
which  Miss  Tabitha  will  add  a  portion.  So  Greene  is  happy ; 
and  his  proud  mother  and  sisters  approving,  all  is  as  it  should  be." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it;  Kitty  is  young  and  very  lovely;  and  Mr. 
Greene  will,  I  hope,  make  as  good  a  husband  as  he  is  a  clever 
surgeon.  Often  these  men,  who  have  led  wild  days,  settle  down 
to  a  middle  age  of  sedateness,  though,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  have  tested  how  deteriorative  and  short-lived  are  all  the  more 
selfish  pleasures,  they  become  remorseless  censors  on  even  the 
lighter  follies  of  those  that  come  after  them. " 

'*  Tou  're  right ;  but  Greene  will  not  be  one,  I  think,  to  bind 
folly  and  propriety  together.  He  possesses  many  admirable  qual- 
ities  of  heart  and  brain ;  and  should  this  better  life  of  his  keep 
steadfast,  of  which  I  see  no  fear,  when  pretty  Kitty  and  her  brood 
of  little  children  come  round  him,  I  think  I  shall  accede  to  his 
proposal  of  making  our  pr^tice  one.  But  these  better  days  of 
his  are  not  from  himself  alone ;  he  owes  muoh,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  to  Richard  Wenlock,  of  whom  he  has  seen  a  good  deal  since 
they  met  last  autumn  at  the  vicarage.  Bichard  is,  in  my  idea,  a 
marvellous  man,  —  making  no  outward  show  of  doing  so,  —  per- 
haps himself  unconscious  of  the  power  of  his  words  and  his  prin- 
ciples, yet  influencing  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  others  to  an 
inconceivable  extent,  and  with  a  prescient  efiect,  which  can  only 
arise  from  deep  thought  and  sure  knowledge  in  exquisite  combina- 
tion ;  you  think  so,  —  I  'm  sure. 

She  did  not  answer,  —  she  turned  very  pale,  and  looked  away, 
—  but  she  could  not  hide  her  tremor,  or  the  deep  emotion  which 
moved  her  whole  being.  Her  voice  was  far  from  calm  when  sho 
spoke  again,  and  of  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  Jiad  had  his  third  para- 
lytic stroke  a  few  days  previous  to  that  on  which  she  and  Mr. 
Badnor  had  left  Mainstone. 

*'  I  told  you  the  morning  I  came  with  M.  Durand,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  that  Mr.  Thomhill  remains  in  much  the  same  condition. 
I  and  Greene  were  with  him  the  day  before  I  started.  He  was 
less  ill  than  immediately  after  the  stroke,  but  more  helpless  and 
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hopeleeeily  childish  than  pievionfl  thereto,  dioagh  his  conditiont 
even  then,  was,  as  you  know,  sad  enough,  warranting,  as  it  did» 
the  revelation  of  Ellis's  presence,  as  well  as  his  interference  in 
affairs.  But  this  state  of.  entire  imheoile  helplessness  will  now 
enable  the  son  to  act  with  legal  authority.  A  will  has  been  found, 
which  makes  over  a  large  amount  of  property  to  Briscoe ;  but  with 
utter  insolvency  around  him,  with,  so  many  chaiges  to  face,  with 
a  whole  population  ready  to  rise,  and  exercise  lynch  law  upon 
him,  there  is  little  to  fear,  even  if  the  will  wore  proved  genuine." 

"No I  but  these  things  must  involve  Ellis  in  many  struggles 
and  privations,  unless " 

*'  Unless  old  Joel  gives  him  a  helping  hand,  and  that,  at  pres- 
ent does  not  seem  likely.  As  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  marriage ;  it  is  suspected  by  many,  —  it  is  known 
to  a  few ;  but  the  evidence  which  gossip  or  absolute  testimony 
might  afford  he  resolutely  shuts  out  Since  Flora  refused  to  go 
back  to  him,  Joel  has  forbidden  all  mention  of  her  name ;  he  refu* 
ses  to  read  any  letters  which  come,  and  he  professes  absolute  indif- 
ference as  to  whether  e^e  lives  or  dies.  She  shall  never  come 
home  to  him  again,  he  says,  —  and  all  this  while  the  man  is  droop- 
ing daily.  Shunned  and  reprobated  by  every  one,  because  of  his 
cruelty  and  utter  injustice  to  his  good  and  gentle  wife,  he  spends 
his  days  in  wandering  about  his  fields,  and  his  nights  in  drinking. 
Nor  do  those  women,  his  sisters,  strive  to  alter  this  state  of  things. 
They  rule  the  house,  and  they  fill  their  purses,  —  for  this  sorrow 
of  others  is  gain  to  them.  It  is  a  sad  picture,  which  should  be 
reversed." 

**  Most  certainly,  and  that  soon,  for  we  never  know  what  the 
chances  of  life  and  death  may  be.  If,  when  we  return  to  Main- 
stone,  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  another  three  weeks,  Ellis 
will  consent,  Mr.  Badnor  shall  make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  the 
whole  truth  to  Mr.  Breere.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
first  irritation  is  over,  he  will  be  more  rejoiced  than  angered. 
He  ought  to  be,  with  Flora  still  so  fond  of  him,  and  such  a  lovely 
grandchild  as  little  Johnny.  And  if,  as  I  shall  advise,  Ellis,  and 
those  connected  with  him,  will  allow  Mr  Breere  some  interest  in 
both  the  management  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  collieries,  I 
think  that  the  whole  difficulty  will  bo  finally  and  satisfactorily 
solved.     Now  tell  me  how  you  left  Silas  Moore's  little  wife." 

I  was  at  the  farm  the  day  before  I  came  away.  She  was  as 
well  as  could  be,  considering  circumstances ;  and  old  Mrs.  Bell 
was  there,  in  high  expectation  of  the  birth  of  her  first  grandchild. 
It  is  this  matter  amongst  others  that  necessitates  my  leaving  here 
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to-ihorrow,  for  Cornelius  can  now  be  safely  trusted  to  the  care  of 
the  nurse  and  the  neighboring  surgeon.  He  only  requires  care, 
quietude,  and  nourishing  food." 

"  He  is  to  come  downstaus  to-morrow,  for  the  first  time.  He 
asked  me  this  to-day,  and  I  promised.  So  far,  I  think  that  his 
intelligence  is  improved,  and  good  has  been  done." 

"  Without  doubt  His  capacity  may  never  reach  even  an  ordi- 
nary average  ;  yet  if  it  enable  him  to  follow  his  father's  humble 
duties,  the  old  man's  heart  will  be  comforted.  If  I  understand 
rightly,  I  think  that  the  operation  and  its  results  are,  as  yet,  to  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  old  clerk  ?  " 

''  If  you  please,  —  Mr.  Radnor  wishes  it,  as  well  as  I.  We 
should  like  him  to  remain  here  yet  a  while,  for  the  sake  of  both 
his  health  and  schooling.  For  were  old  Wigpit  to  fancy  his  son 
so  much  better,  he  would  be  for  having  him  home  directly." 

**  Talking  of  schools,  I  did  not,  I  think,  tell  you  that  Mr.  Wal- 
cot  opened  his  last  week.  He  sent  round  to  the  Mainstone  par- 
ishioncrs,  saying  he  expected  the  attendance  of  their  children,  and 
asked  me  when  you  and  Mr.  Badnor  were  expected  home  again." 

But  Charlotte  made  no  answer.  She  did  not  like  the  subject, 
and  always  avoided  it  when  she  could.  More  than  this,  as  they 
now  retraced  their  steps  along  the  furrowed  stubble,  darkening  in 
the  shadows  of  the  evening,  they  heard  voices  in  the  adjacent 
orchard,  —  low  voices  and  indistinct  words.  Involuntarily  they 
stayed  to  listen,  —  partly  to  see  the  sun  sinking  down  in  glory  be- 
yond the  sea. 

♦*  And  you  '11  never  tell  ?  "  entreatingly  wept  one  whom  Miss 
Eliot  knew  to  be  Fhema.  "I  never  meant  that  anyone  dliould 
know,  —  because  Jonathan  threatened  that " 

*'  There's  nothing  to  fear  from  Jonathan,"  said  another  voice, 
which,  though  weak  and  hoarse,  Miss  Eliot  fancied  she  had  heard 
before. 

**  But — but,  there  is,"  wept  the  other  again,  in  a  tone  of  low 
entreating  agony. 

Again  as  she  heard  this  latter  voice.  Miss  Eliot  was  more  and 
more  astonished. 

*'  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  she  said  to  the  surgeon ;  *'  but  this 
last  speaker  is  Fhema,  and  I  must  learn  what  it  means." 

As  she  spoke  she  hurried  through  an  adjacent  wicket  into  the 
orchard ;  but  in  the  gathering  gloom  she  could  see  no  one,  though 
she  could  distinctly  hear  retreating  steps,  —  even  above  the  low, 
monotonous  wash  of  the  sea. 

She  came  back  thoughtfully. 
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**  I  oan  868  no  one/'  she  said,  ''  and  yet  I  am  uneaay.  For 
some  days  a  vagrant  woman  has  been  lurking  about,  whose  appear- 
ance is  at  least  su8picioa&  It  cannot  surely  be  any  emissary 
from  Jonathan  or  his  master.*' 

**  I  should  think  not ;  Phema,  girl-like,  has  been  making  some 
silly  revelation  or  another  to  a  maid-servant^  perhaps,  and  is  now 
full  of  fear.  She  is  nervous  and  timid  from  past  sufEering.  As 
to  Robert  Moore,  when  1  last  saw  him  he  did  not  look  like  one 
who  was  plotting  misohief  at  a  distance.  Present  troubles  seemed 
to  weigh  him  down,  and  to  have  turned  him  into  a  stricken,  fear- 
ing,  hopeless,  needy  looking  man.'* 

As  Mr.  Grayson  spoke,  they  turned  into  the  garden,  and  Mr. 
Badnor  meeting  them  and  walking  up  and  down  with  them  awhile, 
the  subject  dropped. 

But  not  so  Charlotte's  fears.  The  last  thing  as  she  went  tb  bed 
she  entered  Phcma's  room.  The  girl  was  asleep,  but  moving  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro  on  her  pillow, — sometimes  muttering  in  a  low 
inarticulate  voice, — sometimes  stretching  out  her  hands.  Her 
forehead  was  cold  and  dank,  and  her  whole  appearance  betrayed 
some  source  of  fear  anil  pain.     Miss  Eliot  strove  to  rouse  her. 

*'Dont  take  me  to  Jonathan, — don't  tell  Jonathan!"  she 
muttered,  as  her  sleep  was  thus  broken.  But  in  a  moment  more 
she  was  awake  and  sitting  up- 

**  What  is  this  about  Jonathan  ?  "  asked  Miss  Eliot,  gently ; 
«  who  has  brought  the-  subject  up  ?  —  what  is  it  you  have  been 
telling?  —  who  was  that  in  the  orchard  with  you  to-night?" 

•*  I  don't  know  T —  I*don't  know  I  "  said  Phcma,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  **  I  never  saw  her  but  once,  and  that's  when 
she  came  to  the  Farm." 

**  You  must  tell  me  what  has  she  been  questioning  you  about  ? 
—  what  secret  is  it  she  has  wormed  out  of  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,  —  nothing,  ma'am  I  She  only  asked  me  about 
Jonathan." 

"  What  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing  !  " 

But,  insist  as  she  might,  Miss  Eliot  could  elicit  nothing  from 
the  girl.  At  length,  sceiog  the  real  terror  her  questions  inspired, 
and  knowing  Phcma  to  be  yet  weak  and  extremely  nervous,  she 
left  her,  hoping  at  some  future  date  to  elicit  what  was  thus 
hidden. 

On  the  morrow  Mr.  Grayson  went,  and  a  few  days  after  him  the 

nurse.     Cornelius  could  now  walk  up  and  down  the  garden,  for  a 

few  minutes  twice  ^or  thrice  a  day ;  the  rest  of  his  time  ho  lay  on 

a  couch  beneath  the  old  apple-tree,  whilst  Stephen  read  to  him,  or 

'68* 
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Mrs.  Ash  brought  her  knitting  and  sat  beside  him.  The  pains  in 
his  head  had  ceased,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  intellect 
gathered  strength  from  day  to  day. 

The  corn  was  now  all  stacked.  —  the  harvest  supper  over,  —  the 
reapers  were  gone, — and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  woman. 
It  was  sarmiscd  that  she  was  a  tramp,  followiog  one  of  the 
reapers;  and  so,  as  far  as  regarded  the  household,  little  or  no 
cariosity  was  excited,  though  Miss  £liot  remembered  the  voice  too 
well  not  to  suspect  who  it  really  was ;  but,  wiih  high  and  tender 
delicacy,  she  hid  the  knowledge  in  her  own  breast.  Once  or  twice 
she  strove  to  gather  from  Phcma  what  the  secret  was  she  had  been 
led  to  reveal ;  but  the  girl  was  impcQetrable,  —  not  because  of 
conscious  artifice,  but  through  excess  of  fear.  If  she  had  revealed 
anything,  only  a  ouuning  practiced  in  evil  could  have  wormed  it 
from  her. 

The  house  had  now  returned  to  its  usual  stillness,  —  the 
weather  was  delightful,  and  the  days  glided  by  with  great  seren- 
ity. Mr.  Radnor  was  inexpressibly  happy,  for  he  and  Charlotte 
were  once  more  alone.  He  wao^ed  no  otlier  company,  —  his  little 
Jane  was  all  his  world.  Were  she  not  with  him.  he  sawntered  up 
and  down  the  garden,  or  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  or  stood  by 
the  honeysuckle  fence,  gay  with  poppies  flaunting  here  and  there, 
and  looked  away  across  the  russet  stubble.  —  a  dreamer  of  dreams 
more  enchanting  than  any  which  had  yet  been  his.  If  his  tender 
conscience  within  told  him  how  much  these  dreams  rested  on  shal- 
low and  unworthy  artifice,  —  unworthy  of  him  with  whom  con- 
science had  hitherto  been  a  reigning  lord, -^  he  repressed  the  good 
oonvictioQ.  Give  him  his  idol  1  —  he  could  sufier  or  wait  no 
more  I 

The  subject  had  been  tacitly  refrained  from  by  either  since  the 
day  of  Comoliui's  operation.  But  now,  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
their  return  to  Mainstonc,  both  knew  that  it  must  be  spoken  of. 
As  far  as  regarded  Mr.  Radnor,  the  repression  arose  from  no  will 
of  his;  but  there  was  that  in  Charlotte's  manner  which  he  always 
bowed  before.  At  all  times  sher  must  stoop  a  little  before  he  could 
daro. 

On  the  day  before  that  on  which  they  were  to  make  their  jour- 
ney back  to  the  dear  home,  so  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  both  of 
them,  Charlotte,  as  had  been  her  habit  for  many  previous  morn- 
ings, took  her  letters  and  went  upstairs  soon  after  breakfast.  All 
Jay  Mr.  Radnor  did  not  see  her ;  and  Becky,  when  she  brought  in 
dinner,  bogged  him  to  excuse  Miss  Eliot  till  tea-time,  as  she  was 
busy  in  hor  own  room,  but  she  would  not  fail  to  be  with  him 
then. 
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At  tea  she  came  in, — pale»  quiet,  and  kindly;  Mr.  Badnor  never 
liked  these  fits  of  quietude, — they  always  distressed  him,  and 
made  him  uneasy.  So  when  she  came  to  him  with  his  cup,  as  was 
her  tender  wont, — for  she  waited  upon  him  as  a  mother  might  her 
child,  he  detained  her  hand. 

'*  Why  is  the  old  master's  little  Jane  so  sad  and  grave?"  he 
asked. 

**  Magister  ought  to  know  that  when  we  have  grave  duties  to 
effect,  sedatenoss  is  our  natural  mood  ?  " 

"What  duties?*'  he  asked,  quickly,  as  he  imprisoned  her 
hand,  and  looked  keenly  up  into  her  face.  «*  There  ought  to  lie 
none  between  the  old  magister  and  his  little  Jane  that  should 
make  either  sad.     What  is  it.  darling?  " 

She  made  no  answer, — only  a  tc«vr,  which  lay  ready  in  its  foun- 
tain, dropped  into  the  hand  which  imprisoned  hers.  He  kissed  it 
away,  —  his  conscience  smote  him,  —  he  made  no  reply. 

She  mistook  his  cause  of  quietude,  and  said  gently,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, — 

•*  There,  there,  —  the  dear  old  Ascham  must  not  be  sad, —  little 
Jane  owes  him  too  many  sovereign  benefits  to  repay  them  by  the 
shadow  of  a  sorrow.  Now  let  us  proceed  with  tea,  and  after  it  we 
will  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  say  what  little  has  to  be  said  on 
the  old  subject." 

She  stepped  away,  and  sat  down  again,  and  affected  to  be  busy 
with  the  little  duties  of  the  tea-table ;  but  Julius,  though  his  sight 
was  so  dim,  could  see  how  intensely  pale  she  was,  and  how 
swollen  her  eyes  were  with  weeping. 

He  waited  anxiously  for  her  initiatory  signal,  that  they  should 
lise  and  go  forth ;  and  this  she  gave,  in  a  quiet,  resolute  way,  that 
showed  how  her  mind  was  predetermined  to  some  given  point 
She  led  the  way  to  their  favorite  place  beside  the  low  garden 
hedge,  from  whence  their  view  was  so  fine  of  the  undulating, 
stubbly  field,  colored  by  a  few  straggling  poppies  and  corn-fiOwers, 
shadowed  there  by  clouds,  for  the  sky  betokened  rain,  and  gilded 
here  by  the  intense  refulgence  of  the  watery,  waning  sun.  The 
whole  a  scene,  which,  simple  as  it  was,  was  worthy  the  brush  of 
Gainsborough,  or  an  idyl  from  the  pen  of  Wordsworth. 

For  some  minutes  they  stood  in  silence,  watching  the  shad- 
ows grow  upon  the  stubble,  and  blot  out  the  gilding  sun ; 
whilst,  beyond  it,  darker  clouds  crept  down  upon  the  sea,  and  hid 
what  just  before  had  been  intensely  bright.  But  though  he  looked, 
it  was  a  comparatively  blank  picture  to  him.  To  all  of  us  there  is 
a  world  without  and  a  world  within,  and  the  visions  of  the  latter 
are  far  more  potent. 
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**  Ghvlotte/'  he  said,  tremblingly,  at  last,  an  he  leant  fonraid 
on  the  low  fenoe  with  gathered  hiuids  and  bowed  head,  '*  will  yoa 
oease  to  be  Mainstone's  housekeeper,  and  be " 

'<  If  the  dear  old  master  pleases." 

"  Mj  God  I "  he  said,  moving  qoicklj,  and  looking  up  into  her 
faoe,  **  you  really  mean  this,  — do  you,  Charlotte  ?  " 

"  Seriously,  Julius." 

"  You  will  be  my  wife  ?  " 

**  If  the  old  magister  will  be  so  troubled  with  his  little  Jane.** 

**  Troubled  I  troubled !  What  felicity  for  me  at  last !  Why,  the 
world  holds  no  joy  for  me  like  this,  — of  making  my  little  Jane 
my  wife  1  Say  when?  As  we  go  through  London,  shall  we  stay 
and  get  married  at  onee?  "  All  the  fire  and  impetuosity  of  his 
youth  were  reborn,  —  the  passions  had  smouldered,  not  died, 
beneath  the  asceticism  of  five-and-thirty  yeara 

<'  No,  Julius,  that  is  far  too  soon.  Not  earlier  than  next  year, 
most  certainly ;  and  till  then  you  must  keep  our  engagement  pro- 
foundly secret, — giving,  neither  by  word  nor  behavior,  a  suspicion 
of  its  existence." 

"  Why  ?  why  ?  —  there  can  surely  be  no  reason  for  this.  It  is 
making  a  compact,  yet  taking  away  all  hope  of  its  fulfilment" 

"Julius,"  she  replied,  a  little  proudly,  ''you  above  all  men 
ought  to  know  that  I  am  not  one  to  lightly  swerve  from  a  princi- 
ple or  a  promise.  If  our  engagement  should  be  nullified,  the 
proposition  for  its  being  so  shall  ai-ise  from  yourself.  But  for  the 
present,"  she  added,  sadly,  "I  see  no  likelihood  of  a  reason  for 
either  of  us  to  alter  any  resolve  we  make  on  this  point  As  to  the 
rest,  you  know  that  I  must  consult  Mr.  Simeon ;  and  that  whilst 
I  remain  your  housekeeper,  it  will  be  best  that  none  should  un- 
derstand that  I  am  likely  to  be  your  wife." 

She  said  all  this  so  coldly,  that  any  man  less  blind,  or  less  idol- 
atrous, would  have  been  scared  from  such  a  compact  But  he  was 
not;  h«  stilled  the  whispers  of  his  conscience,  and  only  dwelt 
more  passionately  upon  her  promise. 

*'  The  magister  agrees  to  all  Charlotte  wishes,  provided  that  in 
awhile  hence  she  be  his.  Infinite  blessings  be  on  you,  dear  one, 
for  this  goodness  to  your  old  master.  Say  once  more  you  will  be 
my  wife." 

**  I  will ;  if  negative  come  it  shall  be  your  own." 

He  would  have  gathered  her  hands  into  his,  he  would  have 
thanked  her  again  and  again,  but  not  one  ray  of  sunlight  was  now 
left  on  field  or  sea.  It  was  all  cloud,  rack  above  rack,  —  each 
darker  than  the  rest 

So  they  went  indoors,  —  for  the  rain  fell,  and  the  darkness  grew  I 
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As  customary  each  week,  the  county  paper  had  reached  the 
Pool ;  and  his  sisters,  after  reading  it,  took  it  into  Joel's  room. 
Since  his  self-inflicted  troubles  had  bowed  him  down,  he  never 
read  it,  or,  indeed,  rarely  any  paper.  As  rarely  he  opened  any 
letters.  Latterly  he  forbid  any  topics  of  conyersation  beyond  such 
as  related  to  the  farm,  —  for  a  yea  he  would  have  only  a  yea,  for 
a  nay  a  nay ;  concentrated,  self-absorbed,  stem  and  depressed,  he 
passed  his  indoor  hours  in  moody  silence,  or  closeted  with  the 
never-failing  bottle.  There  were  times  when  he  would  keep  sober, 
when  he  would  exert  an  extraordinary  amount  of  self-restraint,  at 
least  for  him. 

On  this  particular  ei^ning  the  paper  lay  open  upon  the  table, 
just  as  it  had  been  brought  in,  when,  as  he  carelessly  pushed  it 
aside  to  make  more  room  fbr  a  bottfe,  tumbler,  sugar-basin  and  jug, 
which  one  of  the  servants  had  come  lately  in  with,  his  eye  alighted 
upon  the  word  *'  Mainstonc."  In  an  instant  the  paper  was  in  his 
hand,  and  he  read  the  advertisement  to  which  the  word  pertained, 
over  and  over  again,  several  times.  He  then  sat  down,  turned  his 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  remained  long  in  moody  silence.  Again  he 
read  the  advertisement,  and  this  time  was  elicited  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  were  burning  in  his  brain. 

**  So  it's  come  at  last,  is  it ?  Woods  to  be  felled,  building-lots 
to  be  sold,  a  portion  of  the  Horton  Wood  property  to  be  parted 
with.  So  it*s  come,  and  in  my  time  too.  Well,  I  We  lived  to  sec 
this,  and  this  is  something." 

He  repeated  these  words,  or  at  least  their  substance,  again  and 
again,  —  and  they  were  probably  a  key  to  some  compact  he  was 
making  with  himself;  for  that  night  drink  tempted  not,  and 
sober,  stem,  and  self-absorbed,  he  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour. 
After  breakfast  next  morning  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  without  a 
word  to  his  sisters  or  to  any  of  his  servants,  he  rode  away. 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  morning,  —  serene,  summer-like,  full 
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of  those  Boents  and  subdued  sounds  which  enrich  the  year  as  it 
wanes  to  its  winter  solstice.  If  the  wind  blew  gently,  it  made 
music  amidst  the  first  few  fallen  leaves ;  when  a  scent  wafted  by, 
it  was  from  honeysuckled  hedges,  or  from  the  ferny  undergrowth 
in  the  woods  beyond ;  and  the  whole  joy  of  nature  in  sun,  in  tree, 
in  field,  in  all  things,  bespoke  the  living  God  I 

Turning  his  horse's  head  towards  Mainstone,  Joel  Breere  rode 
on  at  a  leisurely  pace,  his  mood  —  if  his  looks  might  be  judged 
—  being  as  stem  and  self-resolved  as  it  was  on  the  previous  night 
His  usually  ruddy  face  was  pale;  his  eyes  dilated  and  blood- 
shot ;  his  whipcord  veins  more  swollen  and  tense ;  and  his  lips 
were  pressed  to^sther  with  a  rigid  firmness  which  took  from  them 
their  look  of  humanity.  Leisurely  he  rode,  —  whatever  was  his 
intent,  he  was  not  in  a  hurry. 

Ab  he  passed  on,  he  came  to  an  old  dilapidated  stable  or  cow-shed, 
of  the  door  of  which  the  billsticker  had  made  ample  use.  Amidst 
others  was  pasted  the  advertisement  of  the  previous  night,  —  only 
in  more  eccentric  and  bolder  type.  As  though  the  repetition  was 
a  pleasure  to  him,  he  stayed  to  read  it;  and  as  he  did  so,  a 
laborer  whom  he  knew  passed  by,  and  touched  his  hat. 

'*  So  the  crash  up  at  Mainstone  is  come  at  last,  my  maa.'\ 

*' Ay.  .  There's  a  sore  pinch  for  money,  and  so  some  of  the 
woods  must  go  1  —  though " 

The  man  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked  up  keenly  into  Joel's 
face;  but  Joel  saw  not,  —  h^  Was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  things 
but  those  which  related  to  the  purpose  at  his  heart 

**  Pm  not  sorry  I ''  he  bawled  out,  with  a  tcrrifio  oath.  ''  I  'm 
as  glad  as  if  all  I  had  lost  was  come  back  again.  My  revenge  is 
come, — well!" 

He  said  no  more,  but  rode  on  a  little  faster  than  before. 

The  man  looked  after  him,  muttered  something  to  himself, 
which  by  his  countenance  seemed  of  sad  and  solemn  import,  and 
then  turned  into  an  adjacent  field. 

He  judged  perhaps  that  his  nerves  needed  some  further  stimulus, 
for  as  he  passed  the  *'  Brown  Hen"  he  reined  up  his  horse,  and 
called  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  A  decent-looking  woman  hurried  to 
the  door,  and  when  she  saw  who  it  was  a  look  of  surprise  and 
sadness  stole  over  her  face. 

**  Why  does  n*t  Mrs,  Bell  come  ?  "  he  asked,  impatiently. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  she 's  been  away  ever  since  her  daughter 
was  confined  three  weeks  ago.  But  she'll  be  home  to-night, 
sir;  for  Barbie  was  sent  for  yesterday,  —  but  maybfe,  you  don't 
know " 
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*'  I  'm  not  in  a  homor  to  listen  to  other  people's  affairs.  I  have 
eoongh  to  do  to  think  of  my  own.  So  fetch  the  brandy  and  be 
quick,  —  I  have  business  on  hand." 

He  spoke  with  such  ferocity  that  the  woman  tremblingly  obeyed, 
and  when  he  had  drunk  off  the  spirit  he  threw  down  a  shilling 
and  rode  on.  She  came  forth  to  the  old  horse-block,  and  looked 
i^ter  him  as  the  laborer  had  done ;  and  when  she  went  slowly 
indoors  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

He  stayed  no  more ;  but  riding  on  steadily,  reached  the  entrance 
to  Mainstone  Park  by  early  noon.'  Here,  turning  into  the  drive, 
he  went  onwards  under  the  shadow  of  the  grand  old  trees,  these 
lying  so  far  apart  as  to  give  a  road  of  noble  breadth.  As  though 
his  purpose  were  to  make  unobtrusive  way,  he  rode  close  to  the 
bolls  on  his  own  side;  and  when  his  ear  detected  the  rapid 
approach  of  some  swift-riding  horseman,  he  tamed  his  horse  into 
the  far  shadow  of  a  vast  old  tree,  and  remained  there  till  the 
groom  or  servant,  —  for  such  it  seemed  to  be, — had  ridden  by. 
Then  he  proceeded ;  and  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house  and 
Pool  he  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  went  forwards 
on  foot. 

All  about  the  house  was  so  intensely  still,  that  it  mighi^  be 
tenanted  by  the  dead  for  any  sound  there  was.  The  sun  shone 
down  on  to  T^e  wide  terrace  beneath  the  windows,  on  to  the  clear 
Pool,  on  to  and  into  the  old  house  itself,  —  and  yec  this  warmth 
and  significant  joy  of  nature  only  seemed  to  increase  the  sense  of 
solitary  desolation.  All  the  rooms,  the  windows  of  which  ho 
looked  through  as  he  passed,  were  desolate ;  and  though,  when  he 
reached  it,  the  hall  door  stood  wide  open,  nothi^ng  significant  of 
life  was  there  but  the  caressing  sun.  But  there  had  been  some- 
thing living  there,  and  that  recently ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  wide 
imbrowned  sweep  of  stairs  stood  a  child's  toy- wagon  and  liorses, 
filled  with  miniature  sacks  of  corn,  and  the  ribbon  by  whicu  it 
had  been  drawn  about  fluttered  idly  across  the  balusters.  Joe} 
might  not  have  noticed  it,  but  that  it  stopped  his  way ;  and  when 
he  had  passed  up  a  stair  or  two  there  was  another  hindrance,  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  parti-colored  b^U.  Putting  this  aside  he 
went  on  up  into  the  wide  gallery.  There  he  seemed  to  hear 
whispering  voices  in  a  distant  room ;  but  turning  aside  to  a  door 
which  had  at  least  in  former  days  been  that  of  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
room,  he  pushed  it  open,  for  it  stood  slightly  ajar.  As  already 
said,  it  was  a  large  room,  with  windows  looking  towards  the  Pool 
and  the  grassy  slopes  beyond ;  so  that  the  sun  fell  lovingly  within, 
and  spread  itself  wide  and  far.     By  one  of  these  windows,  in  a 
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large  easy  chair,  loosely  dressed  in  a  gray  gown,  sat  an  old  man, 
a  little  bent,  his  hands  pressed  together  on  his  knee,  occupied  in 
intently  watching  a  little  dumpling  of  a  child,  who,  astride  on  a 
stick,  probably  taken  from  the  old  man,  was  running  up  and 
down.  It  was  a  very  little  child,  not  more  than  two  years  old,  bo 
that  its  steps  were  comparatively  feeble  and  vacillating ;  yet  it 
rode  the  stick  with  a  great  show  of  spirit,  and  looking  backwards, 
or  up,^if  its  face  were  foremost,  cried,  — 

**  See,  Gan  *pa,  —  see  Johnny ! " 

Baby's  vocabulary  seemed  yet  very  limited ;  for  it  did  not  vaiy 
this  pretty  monotonous  cry. 

**  I  see,  —  I  sec ! "  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  voice,  and 
laughing  each  time  the  child  came  near. 

Joel  looked  upon  this  scene  with  astonishment,  for  neither  the 
little  child  nor  the  old  man  saw  him  for  the  first  few  minutea 

There  was  no  mistaking  who  the  old  man  was,  —  wreck  as  he 
was  of  his  former  self,  stripped  as  he  was  of  all  those  accessories 
which  had  counterfeited  youth,  there  were  yet  signs  of  him  who, 
in  his  prime,  had  been  so  handsome  and  so  noble  in  his  bearing. 
Sunk  into  utter  and  helpless  dotage,  here  was  yet  John  Thomhill. 
He  was  tho  first  to  see  Joel,  but  with  no  recognizing  eye ;  though 
Joel  well  knew  who  it  was  that  thus  sat  before  him. 

*'  Show  the  gentleman  how  pretty  Johnny  rides  on  Qan  'pa's 
stick." 

Thus  addressed,  the  child  looked  up  surprised ;  then  retreating 
with  a  look,  which  plainly  said,  ••  Pray,  who  are  you?  "  reiterated 
defiantly,  **No,  I  won't  1" 

•*  Granpa's  darling  will  I  " 

"  No,  no ! "  repeated  Johnny,  wickedly.  Then  dropping  the 
stick,  he  came  towards  the  old  man  with  head  erect,  with  eyes 
dilated,  with  quite  a  high  defiant  bearing  for  such  a  little  one. 

'*  But  Johnny  's  naughty,"  spoke  the  feeble  old  man ;  "mamma 
always  tells  him  to  behave  prettily  to  strangers.  So  go  and  speak 
to  the  kind  gentleman,  who  is  so  good  as  to  come  and  see  Gan  *pa 
and  little  Johnny." 

The  spirit  of  obedience  shines  divinely  in  ns  all,  —  in  children 
divinest  No  sooner  had  little  Johnny  heard  the  words,  than 
going  forward  to  where  Joel  stood,  he  put  out  his  two  pretty  hands, 
and  reaching  up  on  tiptoes,  said,  *'  Da-da,"  his  only  word  for  those 
who  were  strangers  to  him.  Joel  had  longliad  his  suspicions,  — 
latterly  they  had  strengthened  from  day  to  day  ;  and  now,  as  the 
ohild  looked  sweetly  into  his  face,  with  Flora's  eyes,  and  Flora's 
pretty  little  proud  defiant  way  —  thdt  way  so  infinitely  loved  by 
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him,  -—  he  siiatched  tip  the  child»  pressed  him  again  and  again  in 
his  arms,  showered  on  him  a  very  rain  of  kisses,  —  so  fond,  bo 
prodigal,  was  his  restrained  and  hoarded  love. 

**  My  God! "  he  said,  as  tears  of  pity,  of  remorse,  of  tender- 
ness, fell,  and  choked  his  utterance,  *'  this  must  he  my  Flora's 
boy  I" 

''And  Flora's  got  another  little  bahy,"  simpered  the  other 
unconscious  old  man.  **  But  she  's  very  bad,  —  she  's  going  to 
die,  they  think.     They  *ve  sent  for  her  father,  but " 

The  old  man  stopped  abruptly  here ;  some  consciousness  of  who 
this  father  was,  probably,  crossed  his  brain, — for  his  counte- 
nance, for  the  moment,  assumed  its  old  accustomed  looks  of  hate 
and  pride ;  but  almost  as  instantly  the  consciousness  flitted  by, 
and,  weak  and  drivelling,  once  more,  he  wept  because  he  heard 
and  saw  the  stranger's  tear& 

As  Joel  thus  stood,  little  Johnny  still  pressed  in  his  arms,  some 
one  entered  the  room,  came  near,  and  touched  him ;  he  turned, 
and  saw  one  whom  he  guessed  to  be  Miss  Eliot,  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  had  heard  of  her. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Breere,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  answering  our  summons  thus  quickly." 

**  I  had  no  summons,"  he  answered,  hoarsely,  "  none  I " 

'*Then  all  the  better,"  she  replied;  "for  as  things  are  under 
this  roof,  you  can  have  come  with  none  other  than  a  kind  intent" 
8he  moved  her  hand  slightly  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
chair,  —  "whilst  what  remains  to  say,  I  tell  you  tremblingly. 
Flora,  as  you  perhaps  now  definitely  know,  and  may  have  long 
suspected,  has  been  for  more  than  three  years  Ellis  Thomhiirs 
wife,  and  the  precious  burden  in  your  arms  is  their  child.  The 
marriage  would  not  have  been  concealed,  but  for  your  dread  hate 
of  Mr.  Thomhill,  and  his  of  you.  This  hate,  let  it  die,  —  be 
henceforth  buried,  for  he"  (pointing  again  to  Mr.  Thomhill) 
'*  can  be  no  object  of  hate  to  one  like  you,  younger,  and  sane  in 
intelleci.     Bather  let  me  say  an  object  of  great  pity  I " 

'*  I  came  to  hate.     I  came  to  tell  him  so,  for  he  deeply  wronged 

me,"  spoke  Joel,  in  a  stem  but  under  tone;  "but  when " 

his  voice  faltered,  and  he  could  say  no  more.  v 

"But  when,"  said  Charlotte,  taking  up  his  words,  "you  see 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  wesk,  decrepit,  senseless  child, 
you  pity  I  Well !  thank  God  I  Now,  let  there  be  chanty  and 
atonement'  on  every  side.  Ellis  will  make  full  restitution  of  the 
disputed  property ;  it  is  his  wish,  —  it  has  always  been  so ;  he 
even  hages  that  you  will  become  his  partner  in  the  rest  of  the 
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eolliexy  ftop^rty.    As  to  what  lemuns  foither,  Floxa  eaviA  not 
have  married  a  worthier  or  better  gentleman." 

'*  Weill  well  I "  he  intemtpted,  with  something  like  initatioii 
df  manner,  **  tell  me  about  her." 

There  was  rebuke  in  Charlotte's  grave  answer :  *'  Yes,  I  know 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  the  human  creature  stands  first ;  but  as 
yotf  made  this  matter  of  a  few  ooal-pits  the  piTot  on  which  bo  much 
sorrow  and  mistake  has  turned,  I  spoke  of  that  before  Tentoring 
to  tell  you  of  your  child.  Flora-  is  very  ill, — you  must  have 
nerve,  and  hear  that  she  is  not  expected  to  recover.  She  stumbled 
in  the  park  four  days  ago,  across  a  wind-blown  bough,  —  and 
whilst  coming  here  to  see  Mr.  Thomhill,  labor  came  on, — she 
could  not  be  moved,  and  last  evening,  after  many  hours  of  intenso 
suffering,  she  was  delivered  of  a  little  daughter.  The  child  is 
well,  —  the  mother  very  bad;  both  Mr.  Grayson  and  Mr.  Greene 
are  with  her,  as  well  as  a  physician  from  Welton ;  another  has 
been  summoned  from  London,  and  is  expected  by  the  next  train. 
The  latter  has  already  telegraphed  down  some  fresh  method  of 
treatment, — and  this,  for  &e  last  half-hour  they  have  been  try- 
ing with  good  effect,  though  still  too  slight  to  give  much  hope. 
Though  exhausted  to  the  last  extremity— almost  incapable  of 
speech  and  motion — she  has  yet  expressed  a  wish  to  see  you,  and 
our  messenger  started  to  the  Pool  not  half  an  hour  ago." 

'<  The  Pool,  —  the  Pool  ?  "  asked  old  John  Thomhill,  inquis- 
itively ;  "  because " 

"  Hush ! "  said  Charlotte,  just  as  she  might  do  to  any  froward 
child ;  for  she  caught  the  ferocious  look  which  Joel,  at  hearing 
these  words,  cast  on  the  old  man.  **  Mr.  Breere,"  placing  her 
hand  gently  on  his,  **  let  the  past  die,  —  he  is  imbecile,  and  unoon- 
soious  of  either  what  he  does  or  says.  Put  Johnny  down,  for  ha 
amuses  Mr.  Thomhill,  whilst  we  are  otherwise  so  busy  and  foil  of 
care,  and  come  with  me." 

"  To  Flora?  — there,  go  on." 

And  Joel  spoke  between  his  teeth,  and  seemed  to  bite  his  words 
as  they  passed  through. 

''  No,  not  till  the  doctors  give  leave." 

She  lifted  little-Johnny  from  his  arms  as  she  Efpoke,  and  led  the 
way  from  the  room,  Joel  following  with  a  dumb  submission,  which 
was  strange  to  see. 

Down  the  gallery  they  went,  into  a  lesser  room  at  its  extremity, 
where  sat  the  prettiest  little  nurse  that  autumn  day  might  show 
for  miles.  Her  task  was  double,  —  for  in  the  low  cradle  by  her 
side  slept  a  babe ;  while  she  herself,  rockii^  to  and  fro,  hummed* 
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ia  a  low  onderbiealh,  to  another  in  her  arms.  It  did  not  wail,  it 
did  not  017,  ^*it  slept  as  sweetly  and  serenely  as  the  other  in  the 
cradle ;  yet  there  seemed  in  her  soul  some  need  that  she  should 
sing  to  it  the  sweetest,  lowest  lollaby  a  mother's  lips  oould  frame. 
Slow]y,  gently,  soothingly  she  rocked, — lower  and  lower  she  sang, 
till  the  sound  died  out  in  silence,  —  anon  and  anon,  as  lightly  as 
the  bee  skims  round  the  honey-laden  flower,  she  pressed  her  lips 
down  on  to  the  little  nestling  faoe,  and  then  began  her  low,  sweet 
song  again. 

Press  it  to  your  heart.  Barbie  I  — •  feed  it  with  the  honey  of  your 
spotless  kisses,  —  spare  to  it  somewhat  of  the  prodigal  love  you 
have  for  your  own  child,  —  repay  in  this  way  the  mighty  debt  you 
owe  to  her  who  asked  this  of  you ! 

You  do!  —  there  are  prodigalities  in  this  world  which  are 
divine,  —  debts  which  no  giving  can  ever  pay  I 

Barbie  brought  the  baby  ^  to  where  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Breere 
stood,  and,  opening  the  flannel  which  lay  about  it,  displayed  its 
new-born  prettiness.  It  was  so  like  what  Joel  remembered  its 
mother  was  on  the  day  she  was  bom,  that  the  sight  gave  him 
more  agony  than  joy.  Pressing  his  lips  down  upon  its  feu^e,  he 
then  said  in  an  undertone,  — 

"  Let  me  go,  I  can  bear  no  more  I " 

Without  a  word,  he  followed  Charlotte  downstairs  to  one  of  the 
sunny  parlors,  and  there  she  left  him,  thinking  it  best  to  do  so. 
In  somewhat  more  than  an  hour,  she  returned  to  the  room,  and 
found  him  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  his  arms 
folded. 

'*The  physician  from  London  has  arrived,"  she  said,  "and 
approves  of  what  has  been  done  for  Mrs.  Thomhill;  he  even 
thinks  that  there  is  still  a  faint  chance  of  her  recovery ;  yet  it  is  still 
so  slight  a  one,  that  her  advises  you  to  see  her,  lest  the  chance  pass 
away.  You  must  not  talk,  or  stay  more  than  a  minute,  if  recog- 
nition comes." 

Betuming  upstairs,  they  stole  into  the  still,  shadowed  room  over 
which  Margery  had  kept  such  stringent  custody  for  so  many  years. 
Her  purpose  had  been  holily  accomplished ;  for  the  dead  had  had 
no  living  successor,  till  the  little  wife  had  stepped  within  it,  with 
her  hallowed  feet,  four  days  befi>re.  It  seemed  like  a  providence 
that  a  room  thus  stood  ready  in  that  desolate  house,  with  so  little 
to  do  to  make  it  fitting.  And  here  it  was,  curtained,  carpeted, 
decked,  just  as  it  had  been  in  those  long  gone  days,  when  the 
ifitulted  and  neglected  wife  came  within  it,  there  to  weep. 

Thus  entering  it,  Joel  saw  nothing  of  what  was  before  him»  ^- 
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neither  Aunt  Susan  nor  Margery,  nor  the  medical  attendants,  -« 
he  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  things,  till  they  brought  him  to  th« 
bed  where  she  lay.  Her  husband  leant  across  tiie  pillows  from 
the  other  side,  ready  to  assist  her,  ready  to  caress  her,  if  a  more- 
ment  or  a  murmur  met  his  eye  or  ear,  though  otherwise  stricken  to 
semi-unconsciousness,  lest  her  life  should  evade  his  tender,  solicit- 
ous love,  and  pass  away  forever.  And  there  she  lay,  unconscionfl 
of  all  this  love, — ^unless  specially  roused, — and  even  then  only  for 
a  moment  There  she  lay,  almost  without  a  sign,  her  face  death- 
like in  its  pallid  whiteness,  contrasting  with  the  blueness  of  the 
shrunken  lip&  Of  this  world,  and  ihe  things  of  this  world,  the 
deathlike  face  seemed  to  have  already  taken  solemn  leave.  And 
there  stood  the  father,  himself  slowly  dyiug  whilst  he  looked. 

*'  Flora,  darling  Flo  I "  said  Ellis  in  a  whisper,  when  Charlotte's 
words  had  roused  him,  *'  here 's  your  fjaither  come  to  see  yon ! " 

Once  or  twice  were  these  words  repeated  before  the  dull,  prostrated 
brain  oaught  either  sound  or  sense ;  but  when,  at  last,  she  raised 
her  heavy- weighted  eyelids,  Ellis  lifted  her  a  little  off  the  pillow. 
Even  then  there  was  a  struggle  for  consciousness,  and  some  mo- 
ments passed  before  the  glazed  eyes  looked  reoognizingly.  At 
length  they  did  so,  — at  last  the  tiny  hands,  which  had  so  often 
touched  the  sweet  notes  of  his  old  hunting  songs,  were  pressed 
forward  to  him,  —  cold,  blue-nailed,  white,  —  as  though  already 
the  little  hands  of  shroud  and  grave  I 

"  Papa,  papa ! "  she  spoke,  scarce  above  a  whisper ;  and  as  the 
deathlike  hands  touched  his  weeping  face,  —  "papa,  my  little 
babes  I  '*  A  more  solemn,  a  more  simple,  a  more  tender  appeal, 
never  met  human  ear,  —  it  was  the  sublime  of  tenderness  and 
love.  He  bent  to  her,  —  he  kissed  her,  —  her  face  nestled  to  his ; 
but  she  gave  back  no  kisses,  for  she  was  again  unconscious  ,*  and, 
sinking  heavily  in  her  husband's  arms,  hef  face  was  again  laid 
upon  its  pillow. 

The  father's  woe  was  too  mighty  for  words.  He  struggled  to 
articulate,  and  could  not ;  stricken,  as  in  his  whole  life  he  had 
never  yet  been  stricken,  they  led  him  away  from  the  bed  and  the 
room.  Into  one  adjacent  they  took  him,  —  they  fetched  little 
Johnny  and  put  him  in  his  arms,  thinking  to  comfort  him  so ;  but 
he  repulsed  the  child,  though  not  harshly,  and  begged  to  be  left 
again  to  himself.  And  there  he  sat,  without  movement  of  any 
kind,  as  though  every  feeling  or  sense  was  dumb  or  dead  I 

As  noon  passed  into  afternoon,  and  that  in  turn  waned,  some 
one  bame  to  him  and  touched  him,  and,  st  last,  roused  him  fron^ 
the  kind  of  lethargy  into  which  he  had  sunk.    It  was  £lli& 
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<*  Thexe  is  &  change  for  the  better,  Mr.  Breere/'  he  said ;  ''  th« 
hope  of  saving  Flora  is  greater  than  has  hpen  vet  So,  will  yoa 
not  come  downstairs  and  partake  of  some  refreshment  which  Mar- 
gery has  set  ready? '' 

Joel  ronsed  himself  to  speak,  — by  a  great  effort  it  was  plain 
to  see.  "  No,  no ! ''  he  answered ;  *'  I  could  n't  break  bread  in 
this  honsel  But  I'm  glad  that  my  girl  is  better;  for  she  is  veiy 
dear  to  me,  though  she  has  gone  sadly  against  my  wilL  But 
how 's  my  wife  ? — because  I  'm  going  to  her !  " 

"  Far  from  well.  She  has  drooped  much  of  late ;  for  what  we 
know  not,  —  except  it  be  this  separation  from  you,  which  she  has 
felt  keenly,  though  silently  I " 

"  Ay,  ay  I  — I  did  wrong  that  night  I  thrust  her  forth,  — I  've 
rued  it  ever  since,  — I  shall  rue  it  till  I  die  I  The  Lord  need 
forgive  me  for  ihat^  if  for  no  other  thing.  Bat  get  my  hat, »» I 
must  go.  My  horse  will  be  found  close  by,  and  you  can  send  it 
down  to  the  PooL" 

Ellis  said  he  would.  He  then,  with  gentlemanly  honor  and 
great  good  feeling,  pleaded  extenuation  of  his  and  Flora's  marriage ; 
and  added,  how  much  that  lay  in  the  future  would  possibly  show 
how  small  their  error  waa 

"  Well,  lad  I  as  it  was  Flora's  own  choice,  I  '11  say  no  more. 
As  far  as  the  world's  opinion  goes,  thou  art  her  better  in  every 
way,  and  as  upright  in  thyself  as  thy  fsither  has  been  crooked. 
Yet,  I  cannot  say  that  the  marriage  can  ever  be  one  after  my  own 
heart ;  for  thy  father  wronged  me  too  deeply  for  mc  ever  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  all  the  hate  which  reigns  there  I  Now,  let  me 
have  my  hat  and  go.  When  Joel  rose.  Ellis  could  see  how  stricken 
he  was,  and  how  a  sudden  feebleness  had  crept  over  him. 

They  went  downstairs,  and  when  the  hat  was  got  they  proceeded 
to  the  hall-door  together,  and  thence  some  way  along  the  terrace 
towards  the  woods,  through  which  Joel  wished  to  reach  the  quiet 
old  house.  Without  other  words  than  a  caution  from  Ellis  as  to 
what  was  said  about  Flora's  illness  and  still  alarming  state,  they 
parted.  But,  just  as  the  latter  was  about  being  lost  to  view  in 
tbs  shadows  now  lying  round  the  house,  Joel  called  out  to  him. 

'<  If  my  girl  gets  better,  thou  canst  come  down  to  the  Pool  and 
tell  me  so  thyself."  With  thus  much  concession  —  and  it  was 
much  for  him  who  was  naturally  so  dogged  and  self-willed  —  Joel 
went  onwards,  and  was  lost  to  sight 

Since  Mr.  Thornhill's  condition  had  wamtnted  the  revelation  of 
bis  son's  residence  in  ij^e  neighborhood,  and  his  active  interference 
in  afiairs,  —  since  Briscoe,  forbidden  the  house,  had  finally  oeas^ 
89*  "^ 
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to  oome  up  and  down,  — Flora  had  gone  to  and  fro  to  the  hall  to 
Tisit  the  old  man,  or  to  sit  with  her  hoshand,  whilst  he  labored 
from  day  to  day  at  the  sorrowful  task  of  preparing  the  private 
and  colliery  accounts  for  those  about  to  issue  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy 
against  the  estate  of  John  Thomhill.  Whilst  on  her  way  to  mako 
one  of  these  visits,  and  to  see  little  Johnny,  who  had  been  spending 
a  day  or  two  with  Mai^ry,  Flora  had  met  with  a  fall,  the  result 
of  which  was  so  disastrous.  Necessitated  to  make  some  excuse 
for  Flora's  absence,  they  had  at  first  to  tell  her  mother  that  she 
remained  with  Ellis,  at  his  request ;  when  this  excuse  would  no 
longer  answer,  they  had  to  say  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a4ittle 
daughter,  and  was  far  from  well,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
her  state.  Aunt  Susan,  nor  Ellis,  nor  others,  dare  say  how  very 
ill  she  was,  — how  lying  hopelessly  at  the  point  of  death.  But 
ihough  thus  charitably  hidden  from  her,  —  her  own  state  being 
so  precarious,  —  the  mother's  quickness  read  it  all,  —  in  their 
sad  looks,  their  slow  steps,  in  the  distant  whispers  not  intended 
for  her  ear. 

Susan  had  been  much  away  from  the  parlor  that  afternoon, — 
had  sent  in  the  poor  solitary  dreading  mother  her  accustomed  cup 
of  tea  and  biscuit,  instead  of  sharing  the  cheerful  meal  with  her, 
as  was  always  her  habit ;  and  now  as  the  sun  sunk,  lying  red 
upon  the  woods,  and  filling  the  room  with  shadows,  she  still  was 
41one.  T^ere  could  Susan  bo  ?  What  was  the  matter  ?  Why 
did  nobody  come  ?  She  was  powerless  to  move,  —  the  wood  fire 
sank  lower  and  lower,  though  emitting  a  sweeter  and  sweeter 
inoense  from  its  ashes,  and  the  shadows  lengthened  themselves 
across  the  floor.  As  she  thus  lay,  she  thought  she  heard  the  glass 
door  from  the  rearward  lawn  open,  and  some  one  enter. 

"Susan  I  Susan  I  Is  that  you?"  she  asked  again  and  again, 
till  the  words  were  a  monotony. 

''Ellis!  Is  it  yo)i?"  she  asked  again,  as  her  sickening  dread 
grew  more  and  more.     "  Is  it  you  come  to  say,  I  have  no  child ! " 

The  steps  were  heard  again,  —  they  passed  into  the  shadows 
around  her  couch,  —  they  were  beside  her,  and  yet  she  could  no' 
pee ;  yet,  the  instant  they  came  so  near,  intuitively  she  seemed  to 
know  whose  they  were. 

**  My  God ! " —  she  said  suddenly — **  give  me  strength !  —  it  is 
my  dear  Joel  —  my  Flora's  father." 

She  was  right ;  the  tall  shadow  leant  over  her,  lessened  itself 
by  kneeling,  and  her  head  rested  on  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Ay  1  wife,  ay  I "  It  is  Joel,  with  a  remorse  in  his  heart  that's 
been  growing  larger  and  blacker  ever  since  the  night  — -—  " 
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'*  Huflb  I  hnsh !  Now  I  rest  near  thee,  all  tbat  ia  foi^otten. 
WkeA  I  want  is  to  oome  home !  " 

"  Wife,  thou  must  n*t  speak  thus  tenderly  to  a  ruffian  Vlke  me, 
or  thou  'It  slay  me  whilst  I  kneeL" 

•*  Shall  I?  —  then  I  must  —  for  thou  wilt  never  hear  from  me 
but  tender  words.  Kill  me  I  —  and  yet  in  dying  I  should  recol- 
lect thou  wert  Flora's  father.  Bat,  oh  I  I'm  forgetting  my  child  I 
Tell  me,  —  tell  me  of  her  I " 

"  Well,  she 's  been  bad  enough,  but  there 's  a  hope  of  her  now." 

**  And  you  know  about " 

'*  Ay  I  —  what  thou  hast  kept  secret  so  long  ?  I  've  seen  the 
children,  and  seen  Ellis ;  and  yet — I  '11  tell  thee  what '* 

"  Hush !  no  more  such  words.  I  want  to  be  at  peace,  husband, 
and  come  home."  She  nestled  close  to  him  as  sho^ke,  and  he 
oould  feci  that  she  rested  in  his  arms  more  heavily. 

"  But,  but,"  she  still  more  faintly  whispered,  by-and-by,  "  let 
a  drop  of  ale  suffice,  and  don't " 

**  mssis,  I  've  sworn  before  God,  never  to  touch  ale  or  wine 
again.     I  've  sworn  it,  and  I  *ll  keep  my  word  I " 

Kifi  saying  so  might  make  her  think  that  peace  was  indeed 
come,  —  that  she  might  indeed  go  home,  never  to  quit  it  more. 
All  she  said  further  were  a  few  half  audible  words  about  Flora 
and  little  Johnny.  Then  she  nestled  closer,  lay  more  heavily  — 
her  peace  was  indeed  come,  —  she  was  indeed  gone  home  to  a  better 
one  than  any  that  earth  holds  1 

She  was  so  long  silent,  —  her  lips,  as  he  pressed  his  against 
them,  grew  so  cold,  —  she  lay  so  heavily  in  his  arms,  that  he  knew 
that  she  was  dead  long  before  any  one  came  near,  —  yet  he  did  not 
call,  or  move  away,  — it  was  a  relief  to  his  own  breaking  heart, 
to  his  own  overcharged  spirit,  to  b^  alone,  even  in  death,  with  her 
to  whom  he  had  been  so  cruel,  —  and  who  to  him  had  been  so 
tender,  and  so  true !  ^ 

When  Aunt  Susan  came  in,  bearing  a  light,  she  was  indeed 
surprised  at  what  she  saw,  —  more  surprised  than  that  her  long- 
ailing  sister  was  dead.  The  spark  of  life  had  burnt  so  feebly  of 
late,  that  any  sadden  joy  or  sorrow,  any  sudden  coming  of  the 
peace  she  craved,  was  sure  to  bring  the  final  rest  of  all ! 

Late  that  night  the  servants  at  the  Fool,  who  had  sat  up  for 
their  master,  were  surprised  by  his  return  on  foot,  perfectly  sober, 
and  more  stern  and  grave  even  than  had  been  his  wont  of  late. 
Calling  his  wife's  favorite  old  servant  into  the  parlor,  he  bid  her 
close  £e  door.     Then  he  asked  her  for  the  key  of  her  mistress's 
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room,  which  had  been  kept  locked  rince  Mrs.  Breere*s  abeenoo. 
He  then  bid  her  collect  every  item  of  plate  together,  put  them  in 
the  strong  chest,  lock  it,  and  bring  him  the  key ;  and  similar 
commands  were  issued  as  to  the  custody  of  the  china  closet,  store- 
room,. Flora's  room,  and  other  places  which  contained  valoablo 
things.  These  keys  in  his  possession,  he  rose  slowly,  for  he 
•eemed  Teiy  ill,  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

**  Have  breakfast  ready  early  in  the  morning,"  he  said,  ''and 
bid  John  have  those  women's  carriage  ready  at  the  door  by  tho 
time  breakfast  *s  over." 

"  Are  they  going,  master?  " 

"  Ay.  Martha,  but  say  nought  to  night" 

**  And  mistress,  sir  ?  —  and  our  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

He  tried  to  Answer,  but  his  stoicism  vanished  whilst  he  BtroTe, 
and  clutching  in  his  mortal  agony  the  faithful  creature's  hands^ 
brought  them  to  his  face,  and  hid  within  them  his  wild  parozysm 
of  grief  and  tears. 

Even  whilst  weeping,  he  told  her  all  his  woe,  his  hope,  his 
broken  heart,  his  remorse  for  that  winter's  night,  —  that  winter's 
night  which  had  seared  itself  so  deep  within  his  brain. 

Weeping  too,  for  she  deariy  loved  her  mistress,  and  dearer  still 
the  darling  of  the  house,  she  strove  to  give  comfort, — and  striv- 
ing, did  so,  for  pity  which  is  sincere  is  a  blessed  medicament,  a 
holy  balm. 

Stern  and  self- sustained  once  more,  he  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  was  downstairs  before  his  sisters.  His  servants  could 
see  how  very  ill  he  was,  —  what  an  effort  both  speech  aod  move- 
ment cost  him. 

Angry  at  being  disturbed  so  early,  his  sisters  stalked  into  the 
room  side  by  side,  like  two  funeral  mutes.  They  were  the  more 
angry  that  the  servants  had  not  already  answered  their  many 
questions. 

«•  Why  is  breakfast  so  early,  Joel?  " 

"Because  thee  hast  business  before  thee,  and  that's  to  ride 
home." 

<*  Oh  I  indeed,  — then  we  suppose  there's  been  makings  up,  and 
all  that,  and  that  thy  useless  wife  is  coming  to  cumber  the  houee 
once  more." 

'•Ay I  she'js  coming  home,"  he  said,  with  Spartan  fortitude. 
"  Qod  help  me,  and  on  men  s  shoulders." 

They  were  a  little  struck,  it  oonld  be  seen,  both  by  his  words, 
his  manner,  and  his  looks.  But  their  awe  did  not  last  long,  and 
of  pi<y  they  had  none.  ^ 
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"  Wellt  as  Maiy  's  dead,  and  your  daughter,  as  we  suppose  yoa 
know  now,  married,  it 's  nonsense  about  our  going, — ^to  leave  thee 
alone  with  a  pack  of  cheating  servanta'' 

''A  pack  of  cheating  serrants!"  he  said,  catching  at  their 
words,  and  the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath  breaking  forth.  **  Ain't 
they  better  than  two  .ruthless  wolves  ?  If  thee  'd  been  human,  if 
thee  'd  had  a  thought  beyond  thine  own  selfish  greed,  thee  'd  have 
broken  out  Flo's  marriage,  in  some  sort  of  way,  smoothed  over 
what  was  bitter  to  me,  and  led  her  back  to  her  old  father's  arms. 
£h  I  I  love  her  lightest  hair  better  than  thy  whole  bodies.  And 
if  thee  either  think  to  plot  more,  or  imbitter  more,  thee  art  mis- 
taken. If  Gk)d  in  his  mercy  spare  my  darling,  she  and  the  little 
ones  shall  come  home  to  her  old  father's  heart  and  fireside,  and 
never  know  a  tear  his  hand  can  wipe  away.  Eh !  but  this  I  mun- 
na  know,  —  my  remorse  has  already  shaped  my  shroud  I  " 

He  said  no  more ;  but,  sitting  down,  hid  his  face  from  their 
view.  Whilst  they,  cold  and  insolent,  slowly  took  their  break- 
fast, as  though  no  sorrow  brooded  in  that  shadowed  solemn 
house.  When  their  meal  was  over,  they  showed  their  reluctanco 
to  go,  both  by  words  and  slow  preparation ;  but  he  roused  himself 
anew.  With  less  vehemence,  bat  unmoved  determination,  he 
followed  them  up  and  down  till  they  got  their  things  together, 
and  were  ready  to  depart  Then  he  would  have  said  *'good 
by,"  but  they  passed  him  with  insolent  menace,  and,  ascending 
their  carriage,  drove  away.     He  never  saw  them  more. 

He  waited  up  till  the  corpse  came  home,  in  the  solemn  shadows 
of  the  autumn  night ;  and  when  he  had  received  it,  with  bowed 
head  and  stricken  spirit,  he  went  to  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose  again.  Sorrow  and  drink  had  been  for  months  his  slow 
destroyera 

He  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  Flora  was  past  all  danger, 
though  still  very  ill,  and  to  see  Ellis  several  times. 

*'  My  lad.  he  said,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  *'  the  Welton  law* 
yer  was  here  yesterday,  and  has  tied  up  everything  to  my  girl,  as  in 
duty  bound ;  but  there 's  still  a  good  bit  of  floating  money.  — 
that  Flo  can  sign  over  to  thee  for  the  coming  pinch.  Never  mind 
the  pinch,  keep  a  brave  heart  —  and  forget  being  a  fine  gentle- 
man —  whilst  thee  keepest  a  poor  man.  Come  and  live  here  sim- 
ply and  plainly,  —  stick  to*  the  collieries  and  iron  works,  and 
fortune  '11  come  to  thee.  Let  fools  run  away  to  foreign  parts ; 
but  keep  at  homo  and  do  thy  duty,  and  there  's  enough  for  thee 
or  any  man  to  do  properly.     If  thou  dost  want  a  partner  or  helper. 
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take  Biehard  Wenlock, — for  the  mui  has  a  gxeai  biain,  and  a 
Birottg,  true  heart." 

*'  He  has,  indeed,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  should  not  be  what  I 
am,  or  what  I  may  be,  but  for  him." 

'*  Aj,  lad,  he  and  I  have  differed  a  bit  at  times,  and  yet  I  say 
to  thee  hold  fast  his  hand,  — he 's  a  trae  man,  and  God's  gentl»> 
man/' 

Mr.  Badnor  came  to  and  fro  to  the  sick-room,  as  also,  amongiii 
others,  Squire  Baldwin. 

'*  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  tbe  latter  to  his  sinking  friend,  "  about 
thy  pretty  little  one.  I  could  n't  be  a  husband  to  her,  but  I  can 
be  a  father,  and  tlie  collieries  shan't  oome  to  a  standstill  for  want 
of  a  few  score  pounds.  I  ain't  got  kith  or  kin,  and  so  the  child 
of  the  very  oldest  friend  Theobald  Baldwin  has,  shall  be  as  hia 
own.  I  always  intended  this,  old  friend,  indeed  I  did.  As  to 
that  lady  up  at  Mainstone — and  a  dear,  gentle  lady,  too — that 
they  whisper  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  old  parson,  why,  in  my 
own  mind,  I  've  made  her  settle  a  point  that 's  been  many  a  day 
a  sore  trouble  to  me.  It's  about  the  old  cha'ny.  Often  and 
often  I  've  said  to  myself,  when  smoking  my  pipe  by  the  quiet 
fire,  '  Theobald  Baldwin,  when  thou  art  gone,  who  '11  care  for  the 
old  pots  and  cups  thy  mother  prized  so,  —  who  '11  be  reverent  to 
her  precious  dragons  and  Indian  bowls,  —  who'll  care  for  the 
treasured  soents  of  many  and  many  a  bygone  summer?'  But 
when  I  saw  her  dtlicate  fingers  go  so  tenderly  over  what  my  dear 
dead  old  mother  loved,  my  heart  yearned  towards  the  stranger, 
and  I  said,  '  If  all  be  well,  thou  shalt  be  possessor  of  what  a 
woman  as  good  as  thee  once  greatly  prized.'  So  this  cha'ny 
trouble  settled  in  my  own  mind,  I  shall  have  another  old  friend, 
if  thou  mendest  and  can  come  away  to  the  old  hall,  and  smoke  a 
pipe  with  me." 

But  Joel  got  no  better,  and  sunk  from  day  to  day. 

Little  Johnny  was  brought  on  several  occasions  to  see  him,  and 
behaved  quietly  and  prettily.  One  afternoon,  about  a  week  after 
his  wife's  funeral,  Joel  was  thought  to  be  better,  and  the  little  one 
was  left  with  him  alone.  For  awhile  the  child  sat  still  on  the  bed 
where  they  had  placed  him ;  and  then,  nestling  to  the  faltering 
arms  put  round  him,  he  bent  his  pretty  face  and  slept  a  time. 
Then  waking,  the  tender  arms  were  still  around  him,  but  the 
eyes  which,  a  little  while  before,  had  looked  so  kindly,  were 
closed,  —  the  lips  which  had  murmured  some  loving  word  or  so, 
istilL 

'*  Da  I  da! "  spoke  the  little  one,  after  looking  and  wondering 
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awhile,  kissing  tbe  chill  lips,  and  pressing  his  tiny  fingers  on  the 
closed  eyelids, — but  neither  answer  nor  movement  came. 

Again  the  child  nestled  and  slept,  and  when  they  came  they 
found  it  so.  But  the  one  slept  the  sleep  which  has  no  awakening, 
^~  the  other  that  of  many  uprisings  and  lying  down  ere  the  great 
sleep  come& 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WXLDOBX       VUBNAOS. 

NxTXR  befoie  for  forty  years,  —  through  summer  or  winter, 
through  autumn  or  spring, — had  the  country  missed  what  it  did 
on  this  chilly  and  rainy  October  night  The  rocky  crags  of  .far*off 
lying  hills,  desolate  sweeps  of  moorland,  boggy  wastes,  russet  woods, 
solitary  granges,  gray  old  churches,  and  their  still  grayer,  weather- 
beaten  belfries,  stood  cold  and  dark  beneath  the  starless  sky; 
for  Weldore  Furnace,  which  had  been  so  long  a  cheery  beacon,  had 
been  suffered  to  **blow  out"  some  hours  before.  There  were 
other,  and  very  many,  furnaces  along  the  great  mining  ridge  of 
country  fully  alight ;  but*  none  of  these  were  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  that  of  Weldore,  or  placed  so  conspicuously  on  a  lofty  moor- 
land-peak. It  was  therefore  as  if  the  lights  of  some  high  Light- 
house had  suddenly  died  out  and  left  around  a  dark  waste  or  limit- 
less sea. 

Immediately  round  the  furnace  it  was  not  so*  dark  as  thus  fur- 
ther off.  A  few  of  the  gas  jets  were  alight  in  the  offices  and 
sheds,  two  or  three  pit  engines  were  at  work,  the  heaps  of  iron-ore 
slowly  mouldered,  and  one  of  some  two  or  three  shops,  which  were  in 
an  adjacent  lane  leading  from  the  furnace  to  the  highroad,  was  yet 
open,  and  its  lights  flared  far  up  and  down  the  cindery  path 
opposite. 

This  shop  was  newly  built,  and  so  large  and  bare  within,  as  to 
have  more  the  appearance  of  a  newly  whitewashed  bam  or  school- 
room. Miners'  flannel  shirts  and  blankets,  and  a  few  cheap, 
gaudy  shawls,  hanging  on  lines  fr(5m  wall  to  wall,  took  off  some- 
what this  barren,  poverty-stricken  look,  though  it  was  otherwise 
conspicuous  enough.  The  shelves,  counter,  and  desk  were  roughly 
hewn,  and  for  the  most  part  yet  unpainted ;  and  the  array  of  can- 
isters, jars,  bottles,  and  boxes,  of  size  large  and  small,  were  scanty 
enough  for  the  great  spaces  they  had  to  fill.  The  dishes  scattered 
on  the  dirty  counter  were  eqiully  a  promise  without  substance ; 
for  the  rank  fresh  butter  had  dwindled  to  a  pound  or  two,  the 
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red-beniogs  were  few  in  number,  the  butter-firkins  and  camstexfl 
Boanded  bollow  when  a  knife  or  band  toacbed  tbem.  and  tbe  floor 
eackti  stood  more  or  less  empty*  All  things  looked  at  tbeir  last 
gasp. 

Behind  tbe  counter,  and  assisted  by  a  small  boy,  waited  Mrs. 
Jack,  dirty,  weary,  and  dejected.  It  was  very  evident  that  things 
were  not  so  prosperous  with  her  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  iniquitous 
dominion,  when  she  was  ruler  and  mistress  of  l[ainstone ;  yet 
when  occasion  served,  her  old  insolence  and  swagger  betrayed 
themselves.  Credit  she  would  not  give;  there  was  a  notioe  to 
that  effect  stuck  in  both  the  windows,  and  pasted  on  the  door  out- 
side ;  but  when  it  was  asked  purposely  or  ignorantly,  her  ire  burst 
forth. 

"  Trust!  I  ha'  none  to  give  thee,''  she  said  insolently,  to  the 
foremost  of  three  or  four  women  who  yet  lingered  in  the  shop 
waiting  to  be  served;  "  if  thou  wans't  butter,  thou  must  pay." 

"  Money  I  I  ha'  none,  or  I  wouldn't  come  here ;  but  the  mais- 
ter  owes  my  Slab  enough  to  buy  half  the  butter  in  Weltou 
market" 

"  I  ha'  nothing  to  do  with  Briscoe's  business, — ^if  he  owes  folks, 
folks  owe  him,"  was  the  ready  answer;  **so  if  thou  hast  no 
money,  thou  had  'st  better  take  thy  custom  elsewhere." 

There  was  menace  in  tho  woman's  eye  and  uplifted  hand,  as 
she  turned  quickly  round  to  look  at  those  behind  her ;  but  what- 
ever was  her  intent,  it  was  stayed  by  a  man,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  lounging  near  the  door,  ostensibly  smoking  the  pipe  and 
tobacco  he  had  come  in  to  purchase,  though  probably  with  some 
more  covert  purpose.  He  had  the  manner,  and  wore  the  dress,  of 
a  pit-man,  but  there  was  keenness  in  his  face,  and  much  which 
looked  like  suppressed  humor  lurking  round  his  mouth. 

**  Missis,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  stepped  forward  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  **  leave  this  sort  o'  reckoning  to 
t'other  folks.  If  thou  need'st  a  sixpence,  tak'  it,  and  let  thy  hda 
ha'  butter,  but  ha'  no  strife  wi'  her." 

The  woman  obeyed,  took  the  butter,  and  sullenly  withdrew,  — 
80  did  the  others,  one  by  one,  when  they  had  made  their  scanty 
purchases.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  man  shuffled  off  with  a 
curt  "  good  night "  to  Mrs.  Jack.  It  was  unanswered,  perhii^ 
unheard,  for  her  manner  was  intensely  anxious  and  airbed. 
She  waited  for  a  time,  as  though  expecting  other  customers  to  drop 
in ;  and  when  they  did  not,  and  a  little  clock  in  an  adjacent  room 
struck  eleven,  she  bid  the  boy  put  up  the  shutters.  When  this 
was  ^ccted,  dte  called  him  to  the  counter,  at  whieh  she  stood. 
40 
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*'  As  I  may  be  nigli  an  lionr  yet,  thee  'd  better  ran  round  to  tbe 
maister,  and  tell  him  I  '11  be  up  as  soon  as  may  be.  And,  here, 
take  this  letter ;  it  came  from  Welton  this  afternoon. 

'*  When  I  've  seen  him  I  may  go  home,  may  n*t  I  ?  "  asked  the 
lad. 

'*  Ay,  and  here's  what  I  ha'  to  pay  thee ;  and  we  don't  open  no 
more,  recollect  that" 

As  she  spoke  she  gave  the  boy  some  trifling  sum  of  money;  then, 
hurrying  after  him  to  the  door,  she  locked  and  bolted  it  carefully, 
and  with  a  trepidation  which  bespoke  some  intense  fear. 

"  That  letter,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'  is  from  the  lawyer  folks 
ihat  fellow  Jonathan  has  set  upon  us,  —  though  what  right  he  has 
to  interfere  in  Bobert  Moore's  consams  I  can't  see.  But  neither 
he  nor  the  t'  other  devils  shall  get  aught  on  him,  I  '11  take  care ; 
though  he  may  as  well  just  get  over  his  spice  of  ill-humor  at  the 
letter  before  I  go  up  as  not" 

Presently  she  lighted  a  candle,  and  went  with  it  over  the  house, 
which  consisted  of  five  or  six  large  rooms.  All  were  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  one  —  half-parlor,  half  kitchen  —  at  the  rear  of 
the  shop,  and  this  held  little  more  than  a  large  old  sofa,  used 
evidently  as  a  bed.  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  some  cooking 
utensils.  Here  she  gathered  together  a  few  things,  tied  them  in  a 
bundle,  put  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  then  returned  to  the 
shop.  She  had  more  to  do  here ;  for  she  emptied  the  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  sugar  canisters  into  separate  bags,  made  parcels  of  divers 
other  stores,  and  when  all  these  were  ready,  and  gathered  together, 
she  shut  off  the  gas,  and  made  towards  the  shop  door.  Here  she 
listened  painfully  for  some  minutes,  as  she  had  done  previously 
several  times ;  for  she  fancied  she  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  as 
well  as  that  of  suppressed  voices;  but  all  being  now,  as  she 
thought,  still,  she  opened  the  door,  to  find  herself,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  mob  of  mingled  men  and 
women,  without  power  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  except  as  they 
willed.  They  received  her  with  mingled  groans  and  hisses, 
hustled  her  into  their  midst,  and  then,  advancing  slowly  forward, 
bore  her  on  with  them,  towards  Briscoe's  house. 

Upon  leaving  the  shop,  the  boy,  instead  of  proceeding  as  he  had 
been  told,  had  turned  aside  at  the  top  of  the  lane  towards  the  pit 
mouths  and  their  accompanying  mounds  of  rubbish,  coal,  and 
smouldering  fire-heaps.  Hidden  amidst  these,  and  by  the  clouds 
of  smoke  beaten  down  by  the  wind  and  rain  of  this  chill  night,  he 
oame  presently  to  a  clearer  space,  where  some  doien  men  sat 
grouped  round  a  biasing  coal  fire  alight  on  the  ground.    They 
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were  all  pit  and  furnace  men,  with  tlie  exception  of  two,  who  wero 
probably  itinerant  musicians  from  the  neighboring  to«rn,  —  for  a 
drum,  fife,  and  Pandean  pipes  stood  beside  them.  The  boy  had 
been  apparently  expected,  for  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  a 
murmur  of  general  satisfaction. 

**  Well,  Tummy,"  was  their  salute,  in  a  dialect  which,  to  l:« 
understood,  must  be,  as  it  were,  translated  rather  than  written,  — 
"  how 's  the  missis  ?  —  ready  I  " 

He  said  she  was  not,  and  then  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  left 
Mrs.  Jack  employed,  and  of  his  mission  to  Briscoe's  house  with 
the  message  and  letter.  They  listened  attentively,  ascertained 
how  long  Mrs.  Jack  would  probably  be ;  looked  at  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  letter ;  and  when  it  was  redelivered  to  the  boy,  he  was 
bidden  to  go. 

**  When  I  've  bin  up,  I  may  come  back  to  see  the  fun  ?  "  aaked 
the  lad. 

'*Fun;  there's  na  fun,"  said  he  who  seemed  to  be  spokesman  ; 
"  nothing  but  justice  to  a  knave  as  has  brought  ruin  to  the  oud 
maisters,  —  ruin  that  *ud  be  right  out  but  for  the  goodwill  of 
t'others.  Na  I  he  fioeaked  into  the  place,  but  ha'  shan't  sneak  out 
quite  as  quietly.  Now !  go  thy  way,  and  dunna  thee  say  nought, 
— till  be  the  best  for  thee,  —  if  thee  val-la-est  whole  bones  instead 
o'  broken  uns." 

The  boy  went  his  way,  leaving  the  men  seated  about  the  fire 
with  a  quiet  and  patient  gravity  quite  strange  to  see.  Occasion- 
ally they  spoke  to  each  other,  and  then  again  for  a  time  relapsed 
into  silence ;  but  there  was  that  in  the  faees  of  several  of  them 
which  bespoke  determination  as  well  as  grim  ferocity.  Soon  two 
of  the  men  rose,  and  departed  on  some  seeming  purpose,  after  a 
brief  conference  with  the  rest 

Those  remaining  talked  quietly  amongst  themselves.  After 
settling  over  again  the  question  of  some  road  they  were  to  traverse 
that  night,  and  which  was  to  be  the  wildest  and  most  solitary  of 
the  moorland  ridge,  they  recurred  to  the  one  great  theme  to  them, 
—  of  their  work  and  their  masters.  Briscoe  had  been  peremp- 
torily dismissed  the  week  before ;  he  had  taken  no  heed,  and  had  • 
therefore  received  that  very  day  a  still  more  peremptory  command 
to  quit  his  house  and  holdings  within  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  bankruptcy,  through  the  intervention  and  assistance  of 
friends,  was  merely  nominal,  —  one  by  which  no  one  would 
eventually  lose,  though  its  declaration  facilitated  the  settlement 
of  affairs,  the  adjustment  of  claims,  and  the  incoming  of  new 
mastera     These  were  the  topics  which  to  them  had  vital  interest 
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"  Better  nor  all  ibis  t'  tb'  yomug  maister  is  this  o*  Dick  Wen* 
lock's  managing,  and  being  roigbt  band  in  eTcrytbing ;  ay  I  and 
partner  too,  some  be  saying,"  spoke  one  of  tbe  men ;  '*  for  bim 
and  bis  ond  annt  ba'  botb  a  bit  o'  money,  and  ber  'bin  putting 
some  on  it  down.  But  I  tell  tbce  wbat,  —  we  manna  let  tbid 
drumming  bis'ness  go  too  far.  I  'd  keep  bands  off  tb'  fellow  and 
tbe  oud  witcb,  tbougb  I  'd  mak'  tbe  nwd  a  long  one,  tbat  tbey 
mayn't  coome  pretty  easy  back  again,  at  least  Uie  next  soide  o' 
day-loigbt" 

"Hands  off!  Ay,  if  ta'  old  misos  and  bim  so  peacefully; 
but  I  wonna  be  reckoning  if  be  gives  us  some  on  tbem  looks  and 
words  we  've  bad  in  our  toime !  But  tbere  'U  be  no  fear  o'  Dick 
Wenlock;  be  went  away  toired  enuf  at  six  o'clock, — for  be'd 
bin  ajl  day  about  tbe  furnace  wi*  tb'  builder  folks ;  and,  wbat  *8 
more,  tb'  oud  missis  be  ley'  in  sick,  and  ba'  bin  tbisn's  a  good  bit 
now!" 

"  Ay  I  sbe  ba'  been  a  moiserly  one !  and  ba'  wagged  a  loud 
tttng  ag'inst  tbe  maister's  loiking  for  books.  But  sbe 's  moigbty 
fond  on  'em,  and  coome  down  wi'  tb'  money  roigbt  bandaomely 
wben  sbe  saw  t! would  do  tb'  lad  good." 

'*  Well,  to  be  sure !  tbe  young  maister  ba'  friends  enuf.  Tbere  'b 
bin  a  good  bit  of  oud  Joel's  money ;  and  tb'  young  maister  and 
tbe  little  'uns,  and  tbe  young  missis — now  sbe 's  a  bit  stronger 
—  be  coming,  tbey  say,  to  live  at  tbe  Pool ;  and  our  oud  maister, 
Jobn  Tbombill,  and  Margeiy,  wi'  'em.  The  oud  maister  wouldna' 
loike  tbat,  I  reckon,  if  be  know'd  it ;  but  be 's  a  bigger  babby 
tban  tb'  missis's  little  'un,  and  dunna  know  one  place  from 
t'otber." 

••  Dunna  be  ?  Well,  it 's  judgment,  I  supposen  for  bis  days  o' 
sin  and  proide !     But  wbat  hd  they  goin'  to  do  wi'  tb'  oud  bail  ?  " 

'*  Let  it,  —  folks  say.  Dick  just  to'd  'em  that  ev'ry  fish  i'  tb' 
net  wur  something  in  a  toime  loike  tbisn'a  So  it 's  to  be  let  next 
year.  And,  1  say,  did  ye  bear  bow  farrantly  t'ou'd  Squire  at  tbe 
Hoo  came  down  wi'  bis  money  t'other  day,  and  bow  be  'b  taken 
shares  i'  tb'  new  Company  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  I  beerd  on  that,  as  well  as  tbat  tb'  lady  up  at  Mainstone 
wur  as  spe'ri'ty  and  open-banded  as  onny  on  'em  as  has  bin  helping 
t'young  maister.  She  wur  up  here  wi'  bim  t'other  day,  and  about 
tb'  furnace  and  tb'  pit-mouths,  wi*  an  eye  and  an  ear  for  all  tbat 
wur  goin'  on.  I  beerd  ber  say,  that  when  things  wur  smooth 
again,  there  shu'd  be  good  schools  for  'ar  little  'uns,  and  a  noigbt- 
pcbool  for  bi^;er,  and  proizes  for  tb'  lads,  just  as  they  have  in 
Btafibrdsbeer.     Eb  I  she  'a  a  noice  lady ;  but  I  donna  know  wbat 
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wnr  th'  matter, -» for  when  Dick  Wenlock  coome  i'  th'  rolling 
honse  where  she  and  th'  young  maister  wur  a  stand'in  talking,  I 
see  him  go  off  again  roight  quickly,  without  seemin'  to  see  her,  or 
she  him,  —  though  I  see'd  him  glance  at  her  as  keenly  as  a  hawk. 
They  us'd  to  be  moighty  friends  when  sho  wur  first  at  Main- 
stone  I" 

'*  Weill  maybe ;  as  it 's  said  she 's  goin'  to  marry  tho  oud  par- 
son, Dick  moight  think  it  more  mannerly  to  do  that*n.  But  the 
parsons  too  oud  to  be  marry'n  a  lass  like  that ;  his  sermons  and 
his  garden,  and  Molly  his  new  maid  —  that 's  as  good  as  gow'd  to 
him,  they  say,  — ought  to  be  enuf  for  him  nowadays.  But  he 's 
bin  in  love  wi'  her  this  mony  a  year  I " 

**Why!   has  he ?"     But  the  conversation  was  stayed 

here  by  the  return  of  one  of  the  absent  men.  After  a  few  whis- 
pered words  had  passed  round,  they  all  quickly  rose  and  went 
away  together,  over  the  pit-mounds  and  round  the  great  Furnace, 
—  now  for  the  first  time,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  resting  like 
some  mighty  giant  from  its  Cyclopean  labors. 

As  they  went  onwards,  other  men,  as  well  as  women,  who,  as 
it  seemed,  had  been  waiting  purposely  for  this  object,  joinj&d 
them,  till,  by  the  time  they  reashed  the  closed  shop,  their  num- 
bers were  considt;rablc.  Here  they  stood  with  patient  watchful- 
ness, carefully  abstaining  from  speech  or  movement,  lest  their 
presence  should  be  suspected. 

Though  extensively  wrought  for  both  coal  and  ironstone,  whilst 
yet  invaluable  riches  only  awaited  the  hand  of  labor,  vast  tracts 
of  tho  great  mining  ridge  in  this  direccion  still  remained  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Pleasant  oases  were  these  amidst  the  busy  places  of 
the  "  black  country  ; ''  and  the  more  removed  from  the  ceaseless 
clouds  of  enveloping  smoke,  the  greener  was  their  moorland  turf, 
and  grayer  the  bald  rock  which  broke  here  and  there  through  the 
surfaces. 

In  one  of  such  green  places,  lying  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Furnace,  and  shut  out  from  its  roar  and  smoke  by  the  intervening 
ridge,  the  agent  had  built  himself  a  house.  A  path  across  the 
moorland  from  the  lane  led  to  it ;  and,  standing  by  itself,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  considerable  garden  and  a  few  outbuildings,  it^ad 
a  pleasant  enough  look  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  but  a  near 
approach  dissipated  this  illusion.  Then  it  was  seen  to  be  still 
unfinished  though  evidently  built  some  years:  and  erected  upon  a 
boggy  soil,  full  of  springs,  and  wholly  undrained,  the  foundations, 
as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  house,  were  already  hastening  to 
ruin  from  neglect,  and  want  of  finish.  Here  the  once  elaborate 
40* 
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•toooo  had  dropped  off,  —  diere  a  gable  wall  bad  Ofaeked,  ft&4 
fallen  away  whole  ioches,  —  in  some  places  the  roof  was  untaled, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  windows  were  boarded  up  or  shuttered. 
The  porchway  was  filled  up  by  bundles  of  poastioks,  and  entrance 
given  at  a  more  modest  side  door  ;  whilst  the  garden,  ambitiously 
planted  with  co3tly  shrubs,  had  become,  for  the  most  part,  a  tan- 
gled wilderness,  — except  in  such  open  spots  as  were  used  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  and  where  yet  a  few  withered  pea  and  bean  atalki 
rastled  in  the  vrind. 

When  the  boy  who  had  come  from  the  shop  knocked,  this  ride- 
door  in  the  gable  was  opened  by  Brisooe,  who,  when  he  had  taken 
the  letter  and  listened  to  the  message,  gruffly  bid  him  go,  and 
xetreatcd  back  again.  His  way  lay  through  a  small  passage  into 
a  kitchen  enlivened  by  a  cheerful  fire,  but  otherwise  destitute  of 
applianoes  or  comfort  Like  the  house  outside,  its  appearance 
bespoke  moro  ambitious  days.  It^  walls  had  been  originally 
painted  of  a  rich  color ;  a  few  feet  from  the  ceiling  ran  a  wide 
shelf  all  round,  on  which  had  stood  the  choice  pieces  of  a  costly 
dinner  service.  Here  was  the  mark  where  a  clock  had  stood,  there 
a  lofty  press,  there  again  a  dining-table,  —  but  all  these  things 
were  gone, — and  waUs,  floor,  and  stove  all  betokened  long  neglect 
and  hastening  ruin. 

When  Briscoe  had  read  the  letter  he  tossed  it  into  the  fire,  and 
resumed  the  short  pipe  he  was  smoking  when  the  boy  knocked  at 
the  door.  Seated  on  a  low  chair  before  the  fire,  he  bent  towards 
it  to  ca^ch  the  warmth  more  readily,  but  every  now  and  then  he 
turned  to  listen  eagerly  to  the  sounds  about  the  house,  —  the  chill 
autumnal  wind,  the  pattering  rain-drops,  or  the  creiJcing  of  some 
door  in  the  more  ruined  portions  of  the  house.  Callous  and  indif- 
ferent as  he  ordinarily  was,  some  fear  to  night  disturbed  this 
almost  brutal  equanimity.     When  his  pipe  was  out,  and  he  had 

C3ed  at  his  watch,  he  rose  and  lighted  a  stable  lantern,  and 
n  turning  over  some  harness  which  lay  spread  forth  on  the  only 
table  in  the  room  ;  and  whilst  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  strap 
and  buckle  with  pieces  of  twine  from  hi&  pocket,  he  heaped  his 
bitter  maledictions  on  Mrs.  Jack. 

'*The  hag  I  If  I  hadn't  wanted  her,  she'd  have  been  here 
much  too  soon.  But  it  was  always  her  way,  —  slow  for  good,  swifb 
for  evil.  She  knows  I  cannot  get  away  from  this  cursed  place  with- 
out money,  and  that  is  why  I  had  the  shop  kept  open  another  day. 
The  devil  take  her,  —  she  was  t»  have  been  here  before  twelve, 
and  it's  now  ni^h  one,  and  if  I  'm  not  far  off  by  the  time  dawn 
breaks*  I  shall  have  those  curs  upon  mel    They  know  their 
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aiMter's  orders,  and  thej  '11  be  down  upon  me  like  a  pack  of 
tvinter-hoDgered  wolves.  Corse  them  all  I  I  must  get  the  ponj 
iDto  the  old  oart  and  be  off,  —  money  or  no  money/' 

As  he  mattered  this,  and  mach  more  to  himself,  he  took  up  the 
harness  and  lantern,  and  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  stable ;  bat 
as  he  approached  the  outer  door  he  became  conscious  of  the  shuf- 
fling of  many  feet,  and  the  sound  of  suppressed  breathing.  His 
heart  died  within  him,  and  terror  made  him  cowardly.  Ue  drop, 
ped  what  his  hands  hold,  and  attempted  to  get  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  dose  the  intervening  door,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  outer 
door  was  burst  open,  and  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  pursuers. 
For  a  few  moments  he  fought  hard  to  shut  them  out  of  the  kitohen, 
but  uselessly ;  and  when  he  found  this  to  bo  so,  he  retreated  to 
the  table,  and  sought  to  secure  a  carpet-bag,  which,  with  a  basket, 
his  hat,  outer  coat,  and  a  few  other  things,  stood  thereon. 

"Coome,  maister,"  cried  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers,  "put 
that  bag  down,  —  thou 'It  tak'  nothin'  wi*  thee  If  thee  taVst 
whole  bo'ons,  oonsiderin*  what  thou  'st  bin  to  folks,  thou  may'st 
reckon  thyself  lo'ky." 

'*  It's  mine,"  said  Briscoe,  clutching  at  it  still  more  desperately ; 
*'  it's  mine,  —  thee,  nor  the  devils  thy  masters,  have  a  right  to  a 
thing  here.  They  've  stripped  the  place  already,  —  what's  here 
is  mine." 

**Be  it?  Well,  we'll  see.  Tummy,  hand  thy  knoife  here. 
The  maistcr  wnr  always  a  desperate  'un  for  truth."  This  ironical 
jest  elicited  a  loud  langh  from  the  dozen  or  more  of  men  who  had 
crowded  into  the  kitchen.  Most  of  these  had  their  faces  black- 
ened, and  were  otherwise  disfigured,  especially  three  or  four  who 
acted  as  ringleaders. 

Desperately  as  he  fought  for  it,  the  men  secured  the  bag,  and 
ripping  it  open  for  a  little  space,  it  was  seen  to  be  fall  of  papers, 
account- books,  and  documents. 

*'  Halloo  I  here's  what  belongs  to  the  maistcrs,  indeed,  if  all  be 
true,"  spoke  one  or  two  in  a  breath.  "  Here,  Billy,  tak'  care  on  't, 
and  let  Dick  and  the  young  Squire  hav  't  up  t'em  in  th'  mom." 

Maddened  at  what  was  thus  said,  and  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  bag  over  the  heads  of  the  men  to  some  safe  custody  in  the  rear, 
Briscoe  threw  himself  upon  the  foremost  like  a  wild  beast. 

M  Coomet  coome,"  they  said,  ••  we  mean  to  be  peaceful,  if  thou  'It 
lettcn  us ;  if  not,  woe  bo  to  thee  t  Thou  'It  take  nayther  scrip 
nor  scrap  from  here,  —  thou  'st  had  cnuf  in  th'  toime ;  and  if  thy 
ill  gains  ha'  flown  away,  it  no  fault  o'  ourns,  nor  a  bit  less  poverty 
and  sorrow  to  them  thou  'st  bin  a  lying  knave  to. '  So  ooome  on,— 
thy  oud  missis's  waiting  thee  oatade.' 
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Bat  as  lie  still  fought  on,  and  hurled  his  thteats  and  earsea  at 
them  oeaseleasl  J,  those  who  acted  as  ringleaders  made  no  more  to 
do  hut  gagged  and  pinioned  him.  They  seemed  resolved  to  avoid 
a  breaoh  of  peace  if  possible ;  for  they  knew  too  well  the  temper  of 
the  mob  outside  to  trust  to  it,  if  provoked  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
by  the  ruffanly  threats  and  invectives  of  a  man  whom  they  had  the 
bitterest  reason  to  hate. 

They  had  como  prepared  as  it  seemed  to  silence  him  by  these 
forcible  measures,  for  when  this  was  accomplished,  they  secured 
what  else  was  his,  carefully  fastened  up  the  house  behind  them, 
and,  marching  with  him  in  their  midst,  went  forth  to  the  open 
space  beyond  the  garden  pales,  where  the  large  majority  of  the 
mob  had  patiently  waited.  Here,  as  soon  as  Briscoe  was  seen, 
mingled  yells  and  hisses  saluted  him ;  and  the  signal  given,  the 
drum,  fife,  and  Pandean  pipes,  struck  up  in  quick  time  the 
"Bogue's  March." 

'*  Place  him  at  th'  yed,  wi'  th'  oud  misses,  and  then  forrards, 
there  be  no  'a  toimc  to  lose,"  spoke  a  voice  which  more  than  once 
already  had  given  the  word  of  command.  But  those  who  soughl;  to 
obey  were  for  the  instant  baffled,  for  their  prisoner  refused  to  move. 

"  Thou'd'st  better  not  go  agin  'em,"  said  the  voice  once  more 
in  a  whisper,  '*  there's  monny  on  'em  there  thou'st  mortally  in- 
jured. Scant  wages,  long  o'  pay  in'  —  babbies  unbcrri'd,  —  more 
on  hunger'd,  —  thy  shops,  and  t  'other  things ;  and  what 's  more 
nor  their  hearts,  thy  years  o'  baseness  agin  th'  t  'oud  Squire  and 
his  son.  Them  dunna  forget  th'  last,  so  come  on,  or  I  wunna 
answer  for  'cm  strippin*  thee  flesh  from  bo'one." 

Thus  warned,  and  knowing  well  the  lawlessness  in  certain  moods 
of  those  whose  hatred  he  was  thus  the  just  and  immeasurable 
object,  Briscoe  doggedly  moved  forward  to  the  place  assigned, 
which  was  at  the  rear  of  the  discordant  musicians,  and  beside  Mrs. 
Jack.  But  it  was  so  dark,  that,  even  by  the  light  of  several  lan- 
terns carried  by  the  mob,  he  could  see  little  more  than  the  outline 
of  her  figure,  and  that  of  the  bundles  with  with  which  she  was 
burdened.  But  if  thus  dim  to  vision,  she  was  audible  enough  to 
hear.  Sniffing,  groaning,  ejaculating,  she  could  b^  heard,  in  the 
brief  pauses  of  the  rapping  of  the  <&um,  and  even  sometimes  Ixs 
yond  it. 

'*  Forrards !  "  cried  the  voice  of  command,  as  soon  as  this  rough 
marshalling  of  the  mob  was  concluded. 

**  Ualloo !  wait  a  minute,"  said  another,  *'  t'oud  missis  here  be 
groanin'  wi'  her  bundles,  —  what 's  to  be  done  wi'  'em  ?  " 

"  What's  in  *ein?" 
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"  Ob  I  *'  answered  two  or  three  in  a  breath,  "  it 's  the  roVins  o* 
the  shop ;  she  cou'd  no  more  coome  awaj  wi'ont  the  scrapins  o'  th' 
tea  canisters  —  for  some  on  ns  made  a  hole  in  the  shatters  and 
saw  her  —  than  she  cou'd  let  the  ond  Mainstone  parson's  chickens 
alone  I  Th'  witch,  —  she'd  feather  her  nest,  happen  what 
moight  I " 

"  £h  I  then  straighten  the  balance.  She  and  the  rogue  hero 
hav*  had  monny  o*  sixpence  on  our  money.  Tak'  ta'  boo'ndles, 
and  when  t'home  agan'  missis  can  hav'  what's  in  'em.  Now 
fwrards!" 

Thus  deprived  of  her  bundles,  Mrs.  Jack  was  made  to  walk  on 
more  briskly,  though  her  groans  and  whimperings  were  still  audible 
above  the  beating  of  the  drum. 

•*  Forrards,  quickly  I  "  cried  the  voice  again ;  "  up  th'  hill  and 
roight  across  Quagly  bog,  no  pickin'  o'  pa3i,  —  on  I  '^ 

Thus  invited,  the  mass  moved  quickly  forwards,  across  oozy 
spots,  —  up  the  slippery  turf,  —  up  the  steep  gray  crags,  till  they 
stood  on  the  high  ridge  of  the  mining  country,  where  all  beyond 
on  either  side  was  flame  and  smoke,  except  for  such  desolate  spots 
as  here  and  there  intervened.  Here  on  this  altitude,  wild  and 
solitaiy  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  and  leading  to  a  still  wilJer 
country  beyond,  the  cold  autumnal  wind  blew  keenly,  and  the  rain 
unceasingly  drizzled  down ;  yet,  on  the  mass  went,  stragglers  — 
mostly  women  —  dropping  off  now  and  then,  as  though  they  had 
not  nerve  to  face  the  wind  and  rain,  so  cold  was  the  one,  so  drip, 
drip  was  the  other.  Yet  some  remained,  —  pitiless,  unforgiving 
women  —  women  who  remembered  hungry  and  dying  children, 
the  extortions  of  the  shop,  the  woe  and  ruin  of  the  beer  shop.  In 
the  hearts  of  these  charity  and  pity  for  this  man  and  woman  had 
long  since  died. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  the  light  shed  by  the  few  lanterns  the  mob 
carried  indicated  rather  than  showed  the  way ;  yet  on  they  went, 
reckless  of  obstacles;  the  greater  these  impediments  were,  the 
more  recklessly  they  faced  them.  If  Briscoe  or  his  companion 
hesitated  or  stumbled,  or  lagged  even  for  an  instant,  on  they  were 
urged,  the  fife  and  drum  never  ceasing  all  this  time  their  monot- 
onous discord. 

The  summit  of  the  ridge  crossed,  there  was  a  rocky  descent, 
still  steeper  than  the  ascent  they  had  climbed.  At  the  foot  of  this 
lay  a  morass,  somewhat  similar  to  that  once  frequented  by  Cor- 
nelius, though  less  impassable  and  far  extending.  Into  this  the 
mob  unhesitatingly  plunged,  and  guided  by  one  who  undoubtedly 
knew  its  intricacies  well,  floundered  on  and  on,  through  mud,  and 
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ooze,  and  rashes,  and  alder-biakes,  —  never  paadiig,  never  resting, 
—  letting  the  musio  play  on,  and  utterly  remorseless  in  their 
mood.  They  were  wet,  and  stiff,  and  sore,  and  wearied,  yet  it 
was  cruel  comfort  to  their  hearts  to  know  that  those  they  led  were 
still  more  weary  and  distressed. 

Beyond  this  quag  lay  a  still  wider  region  of  rock  and  hill, 
grazed  by  a  few  sheep,  and  marked  in  places  by  a  few  old  pits, 
wrought  or  tried  for  coal  long  ago.  Thither  they  made  their  slow 
ascent,  —  the  mining  ridge  now  more  than  eight  miles  away,  and 
dawn  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  far  horizon.  Here  they  halt- 
ed, and  some  three  or  four  of  the  men  consulted  apart  The  result 
was  a  renewal  of  their  way  up  still  higher  amongst  the  rocks,  till 
these  terminated  in  a  wide  barren  plateau,  —  without  limit,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  chill,  gray,  hazy  dawn.  Here  a  halt  was  called,  — 
they  meant  to  go  no  further,  and  the  approach  of  persons  on 
horseback  could  be  faintly  heard,  though  they  must  yet  be  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

Hushing  the  fife  and  drum,  —  which  once  or  twice  before,  from 
veiy  weariness,  had  temporarily  ceased,  —  the  ringleaders  of  the 
worn  and  bedraggled  mob  brought  from  their  midst  those  more 
weary  and  bedraggled  than  themselves.  Wet  to  the  waist,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  without  sufficient  spirit  left  even  to  groan,  Mrs. 
Jack  looked  a  pitiable  object  so  far  as  could  be  seen  in  that  duU, 
gray  dawn ;  whilst  Briscoe,  hand  and  arm  bound  as  he  was,  was 
in  a  still  worse  plight,  as  he  had  had  no  power  to  help  himself 
whilst  urged  so  ruthlessly  through  the  morass. 

All  but  one  lantern  had  now  died  out,  and  this  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  two  miserable  objects.  Mrs.  Jack  began  in  her 
most  seductive  whimper  to  sue  for  pity ;  but  Briscoe  stood  sullen 
and  unmoved,  not  speaking  when  even  the  gag  was  removed,  though 
casting  his  bloodshot  eyes  round  and  round  like  a  masti£f  about 
to  spring. 

"  Now,  maistcr,"  said  the  man  )fho  had  so  often  spoken  before, 
as  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  he  prepared  to  unbind  Briscoe's 
hands,  "  we  ha'  coome  a  good  bit  out  on  our  way  to  set  thee  on 
thy  ro'ade  out  o'  these  parts,  and,  beyond  a  bit  o*  wetting,  ha' 
done  thee  and  th'  oud  missis  no  harm ;  but  if  ever  thou  co'ome*Bt 
anoir^h  the  place  whereas  thou'st  wrought  so  much  mischief  and  ill 
for  t*othcrs,  thou  shalt  rue  th*  day,  ay,  and  the  hour  too,  —  for  a 
bigger  knave  nor  thou  never  lived.  Now  go,  and  dunna  let  one 
o'  th'  Mainstone  folks  iver  see  thy  face  or  that  o'  th'  oud  missis 
agen." 

They  loosened  his  hands,  as  this  was  said  by  one,  and  echoed  by 
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the  rest ;  and  be  should  have  gone  his  way  peacefully,  seeing  how 
hitherto  these  men  had  restrained  all  the  fierce  and  burning  ven- 
geance which  for  months  and  even  years  had  smouldered  in  the 
breasts  of  bo  many  of  them.  But  he  was  not  so  wise.  Mustering 
all  his  strength,  and  a  very  strong  and  powerful  man  he  was,  he 
sprang  upon  thoso  nearest  to  him  with  the  ferocity  of  a  wild 
beast,  and  caring  not  what  he  did,  dealt  out  his  blows,  his  bites, 
his  rabid  words,  with  the  fury  of  a  madman. 

Unhappily  he  did  this  1  In  a  moment  he  was  beaten  off,  and, 
seising  him,  they  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb,  but  that 
the  approach  of  horsemen  seemed  now  quite  near.  Loosening 
him,  therefore,  they  stooped  and  caught  up  the  broken  rock  around, 
and  hurling  it  at  him  in  a  volley,  fled  the  next  instant  themselves 
amidst  the  rocks  and  down  into  the  valley  whence  they  had  come, 
so  that  in  that  gray  dawn  they  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Struck  in  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  rock,  giddy,  confused, 
blinded  with  blood,  unconscious  that  his  assailants  had  retreated, 
equally  unconscious  that  any  succor  was  at  hand.  Briscoe  moved 
madly  forward,  as  he  thought  after  those  who  seemed  to  go  before 
him,  when,  gaining  an  escarpment  of  rock,  he  trod  over  it,  and  in 
another  instant  lay  a  hundred  feet  below,  mortally  wounded,  and 
hidden  in  a  rocky  cleft,  where,  unless  his  groans  niight  reach  some 
ear,  aid  would  never  come. 

In  the  first  moment  of  confusion  Mrs.  Jack  had  made  good  her 
/etreat,  and,  hiding  herself  in  a  clump  of  gorsc  no  great  way  off, 
waited  and  listened  in  breathless  fear.  She  heard  the  voices  of 
the  men,  the  whizzing  of  the  stones,  the  retreat  of  footsteps,  the 
ascent  of  the  horsemen  leading  their  horses  up  the  hill.  She 
knew  full  well  by  their  voices  who  they  were,  —  Richard  Wenlock 
and  four  of  the  mounted  police  from  Welton,  —  she  saw  them  as  * 
daylight  broadened,  ride  up  and  down,  yet  she  kept  still,  —  the 
terror  of  seeing  any  face  that  knew  her  being  greater  than  her 
craving  for,  and  indeed  need  of,  human  pity. 

The  gray  dawn  faded  before  a  golden  day.  The  little  harebells 
of  that  wild  region  shook  on  their  slim  stalks,  the  yellow  butter- 
flies flitted  to  and  fro,  the  raven  swept  slowly  across  on  its  heavy 
wing,  — the  very  silence  in  its  screneness  was  in  keeping  with  the 
golden  light     Yet  no  one  came,  —  no  footstep  of  man  or  beast. 

Towards  noon  the  woman  crept  forlh,  to  warm  and  dry  herself 
in  the  sun.  By  degrees,  as  she  felt  restored,  partly  through 
warmth,  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  little  bottle  she  had  put  into  her 
pocket,  she  made  her  way  from  this  higher  region,  intending  to 
go  slowly  on  towards  Welton,  and  seek  a  refuge  there.     As  she 
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thus  rested,  and  by  tarns  went  on,  low  groans  met  her  ears,  les- 
sening in  their  power  each  time  she  listened.  Feeling  sure  that 
thcj  proceeded  from  Briscoe,  and  conjecturing  that  he  must  have 
&llen  and  been  hurt,  she  sought  for  him  unceasingly,  and  at  last, 
at  much  risk  to  herself,  crept  down  to  the  place  where  he  lay. 
She  raised  his  head,  she  spoke  to  him,  she  caressed  his  face  ten- 
derly, but  for  many  minutes  unavailingly.  At  length,  when  his 
eyes  did  open  recognizingly,  there  was  that  in  the  ferocity  of  their 
cruel  gase  that  was  appalling.  Involuntarily  she  dropped  his 
head,  and  the  curse  which  pi^y  met  her  ear  died  out  upon  his 
dying  lips. 

All  sympathy  was  frozen  in  her  soul,  —  what  love  in  life  she 
had  had,  had  been  for  him.  Now,  scared  by  this  vindictive  look, 
callous,  unpitying,  she  searched  his  pockets,  and  gathering  to- 
gether what  little  they  held,  left  him  forever. 

Far  off  from  the  dead,  and  all  through  the  day,  till  its  wane 
enabled  her  to  go  unseen,  —  she  sat  brooding  in  the  sun,  —  no  pity 
in  her  soul,  no  tear  in  her  eye.  As  other  women  she  had  had  her 
days  of  innocence,  —  and  he  it  was,  that  thus  lay  stark,  who  had 
wronged  her.  After  long  years,  memory  made  thus  its  bitter 
visitation. 

When  the  shadows  came,  she  bowed  her  head*  and  went  her 
miserable  way! 
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Thi  saceeflfl  of  his  long-oherished  and  secret  wish  Had  not  ^ 
brought  peace  to  Mr.  Badnor.  On  the  contrary,  more  and  more 
as  time  went  on,  the  conviction  grew  with  him,  that  hiei  sacoess 
had  come  through  subterfuge,  which,  however  slight  in  degree, 
was  unworthy  of  him,  and  of  those  high  principles  by  the  light 
of  which  he  had  walked  through  life.  He  had  asked  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  truth ;  for  the  repression  of  free-will,  of  liberty  of 
action ;  through  this,  others  had  perhaps  lost,  —  he  had  won ;  it 
had  been  a  battle  fought  between  the  crippled  and  the  free.  From 
the  very  moment  that  Charlotte  had  consented  to  be  his  wife,  a 
troubled  and  growingly  troubled  conscience  had  been  hi&  He 
won,  but  in  the  moment  of  winning  poignancy  of  remorse  came. 
Henceforth  he  was  always  questioning  himself  in  this  wise,  — 
'*  Have  I  not  been  base  as  well  as  weak? — what  was  my  right  of 
controlling  the  free  agency  ef  another,  more  especially  one  who 
was  comparatively  a  stranger  to  me  ?  What  right  had  I  of  in- 
terference, —  what  right  to  intrude  on  the,  sacred  privacy  of  an- 
other's feelings,  or  suspect  an  attachment  where  none  might  exist ; 
or  if  I  did,  at  least  it  should  have  been  upon  better  grounds  than 
I  had  for  suspicion  I "  Again,  —  **  Are  not  i^eir  social  positions 
very  different? — have  I  not  built  too  much  upon  worth,  acquired 
knowledge^  and  genius?  No!  here  I  am  right,  —  Charlotte  is 
just  the  woman  to  accept  these  qualities  for  themselves,  for  she 
nas  an  instinctive  leaning  towards  truth  in  all  its  forms  ?  Besides 
this,  what  right  have  I  to  control  her,  to  govern  her,  to  make  her 
unhappy,  —  I  who  would  die  to  make  her  happy,  if  that  would  do 
80 1  Ought  she  not  to  be  to  me  rather  daughter  than  wife,  —  to  me 
who  am  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  who  taught  her  whilst  she 
was  a  child  ?  Am  I  not  rewarding  her  incomparable  truth  and 
goodness  to  me  by  conduct  the  most  base  ?  Has  she  not  raised  me 
out  of  my  misery,  loneliness,  and  degradation,  —  and  I  repay 
her  by  making  her  affections  mine  through  treachery?  Should 
41 
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she  ever  learn  tbis,  will  she  not  flee  from  me  as  from  her  basest 
and  worst  enemy,  and  l^ve  me  rightly  to  my  desolation.  My  God, 
spare  me  this,  if  even  I  must  give  her  to  another  ! " 

Such  were  some  of  the  thoughts  by  which  Julius  Badnor  tor- 
tured himself  from  day  to  day.  They  became  to  him  a  species  of 
morbid  flaggellation,  by  which  he  vexed  his  spirit  But  there 
were  other,  though  briefer  moods,  when  all  this  morbidness  passed 
away,  and  as  much  jealouefy-and  oovetousness  were  in  his  heart  as 
was  possible  to  one  so  utterly  unselfish,  and  in  all  respects  so  truly 
good. 

"  No !  she  was  his,  he  would  never  give  her  up,  —  for  who  could 
be  to  her  what  he  should  be,  who  had  known  her  so  long,  and 
loved  her  so  tenderly?" 

It  was  in  these  latter  moods  that  he  hinted  to  others,  from  time 
to  time,  his  engagement  to  Charlotte,  —  so  that  it  was  pretty  well 
known,  far  and  wide,  though  never  explicitly  stated. 

Yet  the  morbid  and  far  more  truthful  mood  prevailed  with  him, 
more  particularly  as  time  wore  on.  B'^tween  themselves  the  sub- 
ject was  scarcely  ever  referred  to ;  and  when  it  was,  it  was  so 
briefly  passed  by  by  Charlotte,  as  to  show  its  unacceptability  as  a 
topic  of  conversation.  Thus  warned,  Mr.  Radnor  kept  silence,  and 
increased  thereby  the  measure  of  his  morbid  broodings. 

The  winter  passed  by,  somewhat  uneventful  at  Mainstone,  as  far 
as  regarded  the  outer  life ;  though  of  that  within,  what  solemn 
doubts  and  hopes,  what  self-accusations,  were  taking  place,  we 
have  seen.  Thus  it  is  with  all  of  us.  How  difierent  may  the 
inner  life  be  to  the  outer.  Whilst  the  latter  is  apparently  serene, 
— how  full  the  first  may  be  of  solemnly  enacted  tragedies,  —  what 
remorses,  what  doubts,  what  fears,  what  repinings,  may  bow  and 
crush  the  spirit !  All  of  us  are  conscious  of  this  dual  life,  —  one 
for  the  world,  another  for  ourselves. 

About  mid-winter  Charlotte  had  to  go  away  on  business  for 
some  weeks,  during  all  which  time  Mr.  Kadnor  suffered  from  a  fit 
of  melancholy  which  outlasted  her  return.  She  came  home  iU 
from  cold,  —  was  confined  to  her  room  for  more  than  a  week ;  and 
when  this  brief  indisposition  wore  away,  it  seemed  to  leave  behind 
a  weakness  and  depression,  against  which  her  powerful  will  com- 
bated in  vain.  It  might  be  physical  weakness  only;*  but  Mr. 
Badnor's  ready  conscience  laid  the  burden  upon  itself,  and  tor- 
tured itself  more  and  more. 

Flora  and  Ellis,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomhill  and  Margery, 
had,  by  this  time,  gone  to  the  Pool  to  reside,  much  to  the  comfort 
of  Aunt  Susan  and  Miss  Tern.    In  the  spring  the  hall  was  to  be 
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renovated  and  let,  it  being  thonglit  more  prudent  for  the  young 
wife  and  husband  to  forego  the  expenses  of  a  large  establishment, 
and  live  simply  and  economically  in  a  somewhat  humbler  home. 
Its  situation  was  also  more  convenient  for  access  to  the  furnace 
and  collieries,  and  to  daily  intercourse  witii  Bichard  Wenlock, 
who  had  now  assumed  his  office  of  partner  and  general  manager, 
and  who  was  the  source  from  whence  sprung  all  the  innovations 
which  were  taJting  place.  Flora  had  slowly  recovered,  though 
yfit  somewhat  frail ;  master  Johnny  and  his  still  more  childish 
grandfather  took  to  their  new  home  in  a  surprising  way,  —  it  was 
only  Margery  who  in  secret  pined  for  the  old  place,  to  which  she 
had  been  so  long  accustomed.  Baby  Flo  was  away  with  Barbie, 
and  lay  in  the  same  cradle  as  Silas  Moore's  firstborn. 

There  had  been  changes,  too,  at  Brooklow.  Judith  Whitelock 
had  at  length  given  consent  to  her  sister's  marriage  with  Mr. 
GraysoUf  though  not  till  after  weeks  of  obdurate  negative.  **  She 
did  not  see  why  Lizzie  wanted  to  marry.''  But  when  she  found 
that  she  must  either  give  her  consent,  or  lose  her  sister,  her  obdu- 
racy gave  way,  though  under  stem  protest  that  **  it  would  have 
been  better  otherwise."  Mr.  Grayson,  therefore,  now  went  up 
and  do\v^  to  Holly  Cottage ;  and  he  and  Lizzit)  were  to  be  married 
in  the  summer,  somewhere  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Greene 
was  to  take  home  pretty  Kitty  Goldrust,  after  which  the  young 
men  were  to  become  partners  in  a  large  and  growing  practice. 
As  to  Ada  Marlowe,  she  had  gone  with  her  little  son,  for  a  time, 
into  Oxfordshire,  where  some  of  her  family  resided ;  but  she  still 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Goldrusts,  Charlotte, 
and  Flora. 

It  was  a  day  in  March, — wet  for  the  most  part  through  the 
morning,  —  but  now  sunny  as  afternoon  came  on.  The  wind  was 
high,  sweeping  mournfully  through  the  yet  leafless  trees,  but  dry- 
ing  up  the  field  and  garden-paths  almost  as  quickly  as  the  breath 
of  summer ;  so  that  Mr.  Radnor,  setting  forth  after  dinner  to  walk 
to  the  church,  had  a  less  unpleasant  way  than  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

He  had  left  Charlotte  reading  by  the  fire,  in  her  favorite  oak 
parlor ;  and  hither,  as  the  day  darkened,  came  good  Molly  to  say, 
that  a  girl,  bearing  a  message  from  Horton  Wood,  waited  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  She 's  old  Mrs.  Wenlock's  maid,  ma'am ;  and  the  poor  old 
bedridden  missis,  finding  herself  weaker  than  ever  to-day,  would 
like  to  speak  to  thee,  —  for  she  's  something  mighty  partik'lar  on 
her  mind  she  would  like  thee  to  kn3w."     Here  Molly  mad«  her 
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habitnal  and  quaint  reference  to  her  whom  ahe  was  leaming  to  bo 
deeply  love 

<* Indeed!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  poor  old  lady  is  no 
better.  Yes  I  I  will  go  I  Tell  Elisha  to  put  the  horse  into  the 
chaise  at  once,  and  datije  me  there, -^  the  girl  can  be  spared  a 
walk,  and  ride  behind." 

For  some  minutes,  when  Molly  was  gone,  she  bent  her  head« 
and  sat  lost  in  thought.  Then  she  went  upstairs,  and  dressed, 
waited  upon  by  Julia,  but  carefully  superintended  by  Molly,  to 
see  that  the  much-loyed  mistress  had  wraps  enough  against  the 
keen  wind  which  blew. 

When  ready,  they  went  down  the  pleasant  lane  to  the  high  road, 
past  the  little  rustio  inn.  where  Barbie's  mother,  seated  by  the 
cheerful  fire-side  at  tea,  was  busy  at  her  needle, — past  the  Fool, 
wherein  lore  and  peace  had  brought  brighter  days  to  the  old  monas- 
tic grange, — and  so  into  the  smoky,  far-extending,  many-gabled 
village  of  Horton  Wood.  Here,  even  before  they  reached  the 
gate,  which  led  into  Mr.  Wenlock's  yard,  the  din  from  his 
smithies  could  be  heard, — and  when  tiiey  entered,  and  so  ap- 
proached the  house,  the  glare  from  forge-hearth  and  workshop 
window,  quite  illumined  the  wide  surrounding  space.  More 
ground  had  been  added,  the  garden  had  been  encroached  upon,  — 
^ere  was  every  sign  of  prosperity  and  rapidly  increasing  busi- 


The  house  itself  was  dark  and  still,  but  Miss  Eliot  was  shown 
at  once  upstairs,  where,  in  a  chamber  very  economically  fnniished, 
the  poor  old  woman  lay  a-bed.  She  had  been  long  Ul,  and  bed- 
ridden since  the  autumn.  Miss  Eliot  greeted  her  very  kindly, 
and  the  girl,  stirring  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  left  them,  and  closed 
the  door. 

**  Eh  I "  said  the  old  woman,  when  her  visitor  had  sat  down, 
and  talked  awhile,  "  I  looked  out  for  thee  many  a  day,  and  yet 
thee  didn'st  come.  So  I  took  the  liberty  to  send  for  thee  now  ike 
house  is  quiet,  and  Dick's  away ;  because  ye  see  my  race  is  nigh 
run,  and  I  dinna'  like  to  go,  leaving  thee  to  think  my  Dick  wur  a 
churL  Nay!  Nay!  It  come  of  others, — he  didna'  speak  as 
to-fore,  —  and  this  is  what  I. wished  thee  to  know." 

"Of  others?  —  I  really  don't  understand!  But  let  us  speak 
of  something  else ;  the  subject  is  distasteful,  and  must  certainly 
be  one  of  perfect  indifference  to  me." 

'<  Eh !  but  it  faint  to  others.  My  Dick  thinks  more  of  thy 
lightest  word  or  look  nor  any  t'other  thing  in  this  world.  So  thou 
mun  know  that  if  he's  been  a  churl  to  thee,  the  old  parson  actked 
it  of  him." 
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Oharlotte  was  ronsed  now,  it  was  plain  to  see  by  her  keenly 
listening  ear,  and  anxious,  half-aTerted  face,  but  she  was  too  proad 
to  question. 

<*  To  tell  thee  this,  I  sent  for  thee,  —  for  I  guessed  thee  'd  never 
know't  otherwise,  and  I  couldna'  die  in  peace,  and  my  lad  left  to 
be  judged  harshly  by  his  best  friends.  Ay  I  and  his  near  friends, 
too,  for  in  days  to  come  thou  mun  often  meet  at  the  schools  and 
places  0*  that  sort,  — thou  and  toothers  be  going  to  have  at  \Yel« 
dore.  So  thou  mun  know  it  wur  Mr.  Badnor,  and  not  my  Dick, 
that  wur  in  fault." 

•*  I  really,  Mrs.  Wenlock,  cannot  listen  further  to  this  matter," 
was  the  gently  spoken,  yet  somewhat  haughty  answer.  **Mr. 
BadLor  is  much  too  good  a  gentleman  to  be  spoken  against,  how. 
ever  slightly." 

*•  Ayi  I  know  he*s  good  I  I  know  there  ain't  a  better  living 
or  kinder-spoken  gentleman  the  country- wide,  —  and  what's  more, 
I  know  that  thou  'rt  going  to  be  his  wife,  —  I  only  know  it  too 
well ;  for  my  Dick  ain't  been  the  same  since  it  came  t'  our  ears  a 
bit  ago.     But,  please  listen.     I  wunna  be  long  1'  th'  telling." 

Charlotte  neither  assented  nor  dissented,  —  but  sat  perfectly 
still. 

*'  It  wur  a  good  time  ago, —  a  winter's  night,  I  'm  thinking,— 
and  me  and  Joan  wur  a-bed,  when  I  heard  some  one  come  to  the 
house,  go  into  th'  parlor  softly,  and  begin  talking  to  Dick.  I 
know'd  he  never  had  bad  company ;  ho  wur  too  steady  for  that ; 
yet  I  wur  curious  to  hear  a  strange  v^ice  talking  at  that  time  o' 
night.  So  I  slipped  on  my  gown,  and  came  on  to  the  stairs  to  listen. 
Some  o'  th'  talk  I  heard,  much  I  did  n't,  but  1  mastered  it  pretty 
clear  when  they  spoke  loud.  I  know'd  th'  parson's  voice  present- 
ly, and  I  heard  him  say,  over  and  over  again,  how  much  he  loved 
thee.  Then  he  in  some  sort  accused  my  lad  o'  loving  thee ;  but 
Dick  did  na'  answer  yea  nor  nay,  but  asked  the  parson  what  reason 
be  had  for  thinking  so.  And  the  good  gentleman,  with  a  pain 
which  made  his  voice  tremble  and  die  away  like  the  note  of  a  flying 
bird,  said  he  'd  many  a  one,  for  it  wur  just  like  thee  to  love  what 
wur  simple  and  noble.  To  this  my  lad  made  answer  of  naythur 
yea  nor  nay,  but  I  could  tell  his  heart  wur  glad,  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  when  he  next  spoke.  Then  Air.  Badnor  praised  my 
Bichard,  and  said,  thou'd  in  a  sort  o'  way  confessed,  that  when 
thou  first  came  i'  this  country,  thou  had  'st  seen  none  thy  heart 
had  loved,  '  but  now,' — and  here  thou  'd  paused,  and  he  could  get 
thee  to  say  no  more.  So  then  he  asked  my  Dick  not  to  be  over 
friendly  with  thee,  —  not  to  come  much  anigh  his  place,  —  to  write 
41* 
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to  ihee  but  little,  — to  be  abort  o'  maimer  and  soeeeb, — and  for 
tbis  be  entreated  so  pitifully,  and  ao  like  one  wbo  bad  a  broken 
beart,  tbat  my  boy  said  at  last,  *  yes,  for  a  timey*  Here  tbe 
speaker  stayed  but  Charlotte  neitber  moved  nor  spoke. 

"In  a  bit  they  went  away  together,"  she  presently  added,— 
"  and  this  is  all  I  knew  o'  th'  matter ;  for  I  did  na'  dare  to  tell 
my  lad  that  I  *d  been  listening,  or  knew  aught  But  I  soon  beard 
from  t'  others  that  be  rarely,  from  that  time,  went  anigh  Main- 
stone  ;  and  that  when  he  met  thee  elsewhere,  his  speech  were  as 
brief  as  a  clerk's  amen.  ....  Of  course,  all  this  time  I  'm  not 
a  saying  that  a  lady  like  thee  would  be  thinking  o'  my  Richard, 
or  condescend  to  one  of  his  estate.  Nay,  nayl  such  happiness 
ain't  for  him ;  but  I  will  say,  that  God  never  fashioned  a  better 
mon,  —  I  say  it,  as  have  known  him  from  a  baby,  —  I  say  it,  as 
never  knew  him  to  tell  a  lie,  but  strive  to  be  upright  and  honest 
to  every  living  thing.  About  his  learning,  and  his  power  o'  lead- 
ing others,  I  know  naught ;  but  folks  tell  me  they  are  wonderful. 
But,  eb,  dear  I  \  'm  talking  foolishly,  —  though  the  blessed  Lord 
does  know  how  good  my  lad  is  I  ...  .  But,  eh  I  my  Dick  thinks 
wonderfully  of  thee ;  he  once  said  he  never  knew  thy  like,  for 
none  but  thee  would  ha'  gone  up  to  th'  parson's  desolate  home,  and 
tum'd  it  to  a  palace.  Not  that  a  word  more  nor  this  ever  dropped 
from  him,  —  for  he's  a  still  tongue  about  everything ;  but,  eh ! 
dear,  we  know  what  store  ho  set  on  a  book  you  giv'  him,  —  for 
Joan  and  I  got  rated  a  day  we  tumbled  it  a  bit  i'  th'  parlor.  So 
it's  sorrowful,  ye  see,  the  parson  coming  here,  tying  up  my  lad's 
tongue,  and  ms^ing  him  seem  to  t'  others  what  he  ain't" 

"  I  'm  much  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Wenlock," 
said  Charlotte,  in  quiet  i:eply,  **  as  well  as  excessively  sorry  tbat 
'  Mr.  Badnor  should  have  come  here  to  make  so  foolish  a  compact, 
and  for  which  he  had  neither  cause  nor  ground  whatsoever.  I  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Wenlock,  for  I  had  found  him  well  informed 
and  conscientious,  and  I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the  rude 
abruptness  of  bis  conduct  towards  me,  —  not  that  it  mattered  in 
the  least,  or  can  ever  matter.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  beg 
neither  to  say  nor  hear  further." 

She  spoke  so  determined,  that  any  other  than  tbe  one  who  lis- 
tened would  have  been  awed  into  silence.  But  not  so  the  aged 
woman,  —  her  deep  and  unselfish  love  was  greater  than  all  else 
beside. 

"I beg  your  humble  pardon,"  she  said,  as  she  wept  bitterly, 
and  stretched  out  entreatingly  her  trembling  hands,  <*  for  asking 
go  much  o'  th'  like  o'  thee ;    but,  oh,  desur  I    be  kind    in  thy 
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neech  to  my  Dick  wh^o  I'm  gone.  Poor  fellow!  he'll  be  all 
alone  then,  wi'  his  great,  large,  ailent  heart,  needing  a  friend 
aorer  nor  ever.  Not  that  I  ha'  been  that  eort  o'  friend  to  him,  — 
no,  I  war  too  old»  too  ignorant,  too  mdelymanneredjor  that ;  but 
I  ha'  loved  him  in  my  own  way,  and  saved  and  pinched  to  make 
a  mon  on  him  when  the  day  came.  Be  thou  kind  o'  speech,  dear  ~ 
lady,  if  nothin'  more,  for  he  ha'  no  tongue  for  folks  around  him« 
and  he'll  be  so  mighty  desolate  when  they've  borne  me  away  from 
him  forever  1" 

Charlotte  took  the  trembling  hand  in  hers.  The  appeal  and  the 
deep  sincere  tears  were  irresistible,  though  her  sensitive  sense  of 
what  was  her  woman's  due  gave  caution  to  her  words. 

**  Please,  have  no  doubt  or  grief  in  the  matter,  —  if  occasion 
require  it,  I  will  always  be  a  friend  to  Mr.  Wenlock,  fbr  I  sin- 
cerely respect  him." 

''  Thank  thee,  thank  thee!  — it  be  much  for  one  like  thee  to 
promise,  who  dunna  know  how  much  my  lad  is  above  his  fellows, 
nor  what  he  thinks  o'  thee.  I  thank  thee,  —  thoul  't  come  again 
to  see  me,  won't  thee  ?  '^ 

'*  Certainly,  and  as  soon  again  as  you  please." 

«  This  is  Monday ;  come  again  day  after  t  'morrow,  and  at  this 
hour,  —  he'll  be  out,  and  Joan  won't  be  busy.  Dunna  put  it  off, 
—  I  won't  last  the  week  through,  —  and  oh !  it  *11  comfort  me  to 
feel  thy  litle  soft  hands  once  more,  and  bear  thy  lady's  voice 
fipeak  so  tenderly." 

Charlotte  promised,  and  presently  went  her  way,  leaving  behind 
her  a  greater  peace  than  she  had  found. 

During  the  drive  home  hi?  mistress  sat  so  passive,  and  with  her 
head  so  buried  in  her  shawls,  that  good  Elisha  wondered,  though 
he  knew  her  errand  had  been  to  those  sick  unto  death. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  chill  and  windy  walk,  Mr.  Badnor,  as 
was  Ins  custom,  sought  Charlotte  in  the  oak  parlor.  Not  finding 
her  either  there,  or  elsewhere,  he  rung  to  make  inquiries,  and  was 
astonished  to  learn,  from  Molly,  whither  she  was  gone. 

'*  Ay,  sir,  it  wur  sore  against  my  will  missis  went  so  late  to'ard 
evening,  and  the  wind  blowing  as  it  does,  — she  weakly,  too,'and 
80  drooping  i'  th'  spirit  But  the  old  missis  be  bad,  and  ha' 
something  on  her  mind  shdneeds  to  speak." 

*'  What  ?  "  asked  Mr.  liadnor,  anxiously. 

'*  I  don't  know,  sir ;  it  wur  something,  Joan  said,  she  could 
only  speak  of  to  th'  missis  alone." 

Mr.  Badnor,  making  no  reply,  but  rising  and  beginning  to  walk 
nervously  to  and  fro,  ehe  left  him  to  himself. 
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Thus  he  walked  up  and  down,  — the  red  firelight  flickering  on 
the  study-panes,  and  contrasting  with  the  damp  and  gkom  out- 
side. This  he  did  not  notice,  —  he  was  indeed  blind  to  all  things, 
though  not  deaf»  for  eveiy  few  moments  h*^  stopped  to  disintegrate, 
as  it  were,  some  sound  from  that  of  the  high  wind  which  roared 
about  the  house  and  tbix)ugh  the  leafless  trees,  and  lashed  the 
brook  into  a  mimic  sea.  Listening  in  vain,  he  came  back  to  his 
chair,  only  to  rise  again,  to  walk  up  and  down,  to  visit  the  oak 
parlor,  and  thence  going  to  the  hall  door,  open  it,  and  listen  in 
the  porch,  heedless  of  the  wind  which  chilled  him  and  blew 
through  his  hair.  Listoning  here  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  he 
heard  the  approach  of  carriage  wheels,  and  knew  she  was  coming. 
The  lam^)  in  the  hall  had  been  lighted,  so  he  closed  the  door,  but 
waited  beside  it,  opening  it  as  soon  as  the  carriage  had  stayed  and 
Elisha  had  rung.  Another  time,  had  the  dear  old  master  graced 
her  by  this  courtesy,  she  would  have  stayed  to  thank  him,  and  lay 
her  hand  on  his ;  but  now  stepping  aside,  as  though  wondering  he 
should  be  there,  she  passed  with  a  cold  gaze,  which  much  as  said, 
**  I  have  learned  your  deception,  and  know  now  how  you  rewarded 
my  faith  and  goodness  to  you."  Thus,  on  she  went  into  the 
oaJc  parlor,  and  closed  the  door.  Stunned  as  by  a  bk)w,  utterly 
crushed  by  a  woe  and  fear  to  which  he  could  give  no  expression, 
the  loving  old  magister  crept  rather  than  walked  back  to  his 
study,  there  to  begin  again  his  wild  and  restless  pacings  to  and 
fro.  Ilis  greatest  terror  was  lest  she  should  leave  him,  prepare 
that  very  night,  and  go  on  the  morrow  ;  the  thought  alone  almost 
slayed  him.  He  listened  to  every  sound  in  the  house  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  child  under  punishment.  Every  footstep  which  ap- 
proached he  dreaded,  and  yet  wished  to  be  hers ;  but  she  did  not 
come,  and  not  till  a  late  hour  did  Molly  bring  in  Lis  solitary  cup 
of  tea. 

Ho  heaped  question-  upon  question,  —  "  Where  was  Miss 
Eliot ?  — why  did  she  not  come  ?  —  what  was  the  matter?  " 

♦*  Please  you,  sir,  I  don't  know.  Something's  vexed  her  sur- 
prisingly. I  should  say  she  ain't  took  scarce  a  drop  of  tea,  and 
Julia  tells  me  that  she  wur  just  now  crying  bitterly.  I'm  right 
troubled,  sir,  that  I  am !  " 

Thoroughly  conscience-stricken,  Mr.  Radnor  made  no  reply; 
but  when  he  was  alone,  and  his  solitary  cup  of  tea  down,  he  sat 
down  to  his  table  to  write.  He  made  several  attempts,  but  all 
power  of  expression  seemed  dead  within  him.  He  then  sent  Molly 
m  with  a  brief  message ;  but  Miss  Eliot  declined  to  see  him  that 
night 
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What  could  be  done  ?  —  his  very  heart  died  within  him ;  it 
was  impossible  to  bear  the  torture  of  this  doubt  and  despair! 
Come  what  might,  he  would  go  in  and  speak  to  her>  confess  his 
error,  absolve  her  from  her  engagement  to  him.  She  was  not 
happy,  —  she  loved  another ;  if  he  had  won  her  promise,  it  was 
surreptitiously ;  and  if  on  one  or  other  side  there  must  be  sacrifice, 
let  it  be  on  his.  She  deserved  thus  much,  and  indeed  much  more, 
at  his  hands. 

It  was  now  full  ten  o'clock  or  more,  and  the  servants  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  bed,  with  the  exception  of  ^ Julia,  who  always 
awaited  her  mistress;  he  therefore,  after  much  hesitation  and 
lingering,  went  to  the  door  of  the  oak  parlor,  and,  after  several 
vain  attempts,  opened  it  and  entered..  It  was  all  in  gloom,  for 
the  lamp  had  died  out,  and  nothing  but  the  waning  fire,  and  the 
feeble  glare  from  the  distant  mining  ridge  through  the  panes, 
cast  any  relief  upon  the  thick  shadows.  At  first,  in  this  dull 
light,  he  could  not  see  her,  -^  not  by  the  hearth,  as  he  quietly 
approached  it,  —  not  in  her  favorite  chair,  where  she  usuiJly  sat 
to  read,  —  but  presently,  as  he  got  close  to  the  oriel,  he  could  see 
her  crouched  upon  the  cushioned  seat,  her  hands  upon  the  window- 
ledge,  her  face  buried  in  them.  She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him, 
or  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  his  presence ;  because  perhaps  she 
expected  no  one,  and  was  lost  in  her  own  thoughts.  His  whole 
being  was  touched  to  see  that  she  had  thus  hidden  her  face ;  and 
if  this  expressed  grief  and  suffering,  what  was  self-sacrifice,  so 
that  he  removed  or  lessened  them  ?  All  that  was  magnanimous 
and  noble  in  his  nature  rose  at  this  show  of  her  unspoken  pain. 
He  would  give  her  up  I  If  existence  must  be  robbed  of  all  which 
made  it  dear,  what  mattered  it,  so  that  conscience  gained  once 
more  its  old  serenity  I  A  clear  and  just  conscience  was,  as  he  had 
found  it,  the  most  priceless  of  our  possessions. 

**  Charlotte,"  he  said,  with  a  broken  voice,  ''  I  have  come  against 
your  wishes,  but  you  must  speak  to  me  and  hear  me,  or  I  must 
die.  I  cannot  live  under  the  weight  of  your  displeasure,  or  the 
terror  of  supposing  that  for  what  I  have  done  you  will  leave  me. 
Little  Jane,  lift  up  your  face,  and  speak  to  the  old  magister." 

She  lifted  it  up,  as  he  requested.  Even  in  the  sort  of  semi- 
twilight  wiiich  was  around  her,  and  with  his  own  dull  sight,  he 
could  see  how  pale  her  face  was,  and  how  heavy  her  eyes  were 
from  the  tears  she  had  shed.  There  were  coldness  and  reproach 
in  her  looks,  but  no  word  escaped  her  lips. 

**  Forgive  me,  Charlotte,  forgive  me  1  —  I  erred  through  the  very 
greatness  of  my  love  I  *' 
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"  In  some  things,"  she  replied  coldly,  "  I  always  thought  you 
weak,  Mr.  Badnor,  but  not  so  weak  as  you  've  shown  yourself  to 
be.  The  very  thought  of  into  what  depths  of  humiliation  your 
folly  has  sunk  me,  half  kills  me,  —  much  more  the  fact.  To 
think  of  your  making  such  a  compact  with  Mr.  Wenlock,  a  man 
who  never  addressed  words  of  love  to  me,  or  I  to  him.  Magister, 
if  you  had  wilfully  sought  out  some  cunning  way  to  wound  me, 
you  could  have  found  none  more  terrible  than  this." 

"  Yet  I  dealt  with  no  hypothesis,  but  with  truth.  You  love 
the  man!" 

His  words  were  unwise,  for  they  roused  in  her  a  stem  anger, 
such  as  in  all  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  her  he  had  neiUier 
seen  nor  known. 

"What  then  I — are  you  governor  of  my  conscience,  Mr.  Rad- 
nor ?  But  I  tell  you  again,  you  deal  with  an  hypothesis  of  your 
own  creation,  —  I  never  told  you  I  loved  Mr.  Wenlock,  or  gave 
you  other  cause  to  think*  I  did." 

"  Yet  a  guess,  TuUia,  often  hits  the  truth.  You  confessed  to 
me,  at  least,  that  when  you  fir9t  came  here  you  had  seen  none 
your  heart  had  cared  to  choose.  Leaving  me  to  infer,  that  since 
then  you  had.  I  knew  of  your  friendly  acquaintanceship  with. 
Bichard  Wenlock, — and,  dull  as  my  perception  naturally  is,  I 
heard  and  saw  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  was  the  man.  Your 
woman's  judgment  was  sound  and  true ;  but  thinking  that  this 
preference  was  as  yet  undeclared,  —  that  had  I  acted  and  spoken 
earlier,  your  girlish  liking  for  the  old  magister  might  have  ripened 
into  feelings  more  akin  to  the  great  love  he  had  so  long  borne  you, 
—  thinking  that  I  would  at  least  try  to  win  you,  I  went  to  him. 
I  told  him  of  my  many  years*  love  for  you,  —  and  I  besought  him 
to  give  my  hopes  a  chance,  by  refraining  from  seeing  you,  or,  if 
he  saw  you,  by  showing  few  outward  signs  of  regard.  At  least 
for  a  time,  —  and  he  consented,  after  much  earnest  entreaty." 

*'  You  told  him,  I  suppose,"  she  asked,  with  flushed  and  haughty 
anger,  "that  I  loved  him? " 

"  Yes  I  I  think  I  did,  — because  I  believed  it  to  be  true,  and 
do  so  still." 

It  was  painful  to  see  her  modest  shame.  She  hid  her  burning 
face  in  her  upraised  hands,  and,  in  the  pain  of  her  deep  humili- 
ation,  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

"Charlotte,"  spoke  the  fond  and  penitent  master,  "listen  to 
me,  and  let  us  mistake  each  other  no  further.  For  many  days  I 
have  been  wishing  to  speak  to  yoi^  —  but,  like  a  man  parting  with 
his  last  hope,  I  refrained.     Yet  for  the  sake  of  my  own  peace  of 
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ooTiBcience  I  must  have  told  you ;  so  that  had  not  Richard  Wen- 
lock  thns  prematurelj,  and  contrary  to  his  promise,  told  you  of 
my  visit " 

V  Bichard  Wenlook ! "  she  interrupted,  with  passionate  haste, 
"  did  not  tell  me  I  I  have  not  even  seen  him.  What  I  know, 
I  learnt  from  his  annt  no  later  than  this  afternoon.  She  listened 
on  the  staircase,  and  *thas  became  partially  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  your  foolish  and  unwarrantable  visit" 

As  she  spoke  she  made  an  attempt  to  rise  and  leave  him,  but 
he  gently  detained  her. 

"  You  must  stay  and  hear  me,  Charlotte,  — you  must  indeed. 
For  I  wish  our  engagement  to  end,  —  to  be  cancelled  from  this 
moment.  Not  through  the  reason  of  your  having  heard  of  my 
foolish  visit,  —  prompted,  Gk)d  knows,  by  the  idolatry  of  profound 
love,  —  but  that  because  ever  since  you,  in  your  kind  pity  to  your 
old  master,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  man  you  really  loved  cared 
nothing  for  you,  promised  to  become  his  wife,  —  he  has  seen  grad- 
ually more  and  more  the  foolishness  of  that  promise,  and  his  child- 
ish folly  in  asking  such  a  precious  boon.  Charlotte,  you  must 
stay  a  little  while  till  I  can  explain  myself" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  suffered  herself  to  be  reseated,  — 
whilst  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  same  old  window-seat. 

♦•  Charlotte,  ever  since  the  night  you  so  kindly  promised,  at 
my  entreaty,  to  become  my  wife,  I  saw  gradually  more  and  more, 
as  though  the  promise  itself  made  the  revelation,  that  you  loved 
me  rather  as  a  duty  than  a  faith.  You  were  grateful  to  the  old 
magister,  —  to  the  friend  of  your  youth,  — to  him  who  had  taught 
you ;  but  this  was  all :  it  was  not  a  lover's  love,  or  that  or  a 
woman  about  to  become  a  wife.  As  to  what  you  owed  me  of  friend- 
ship and  regard,  you  had  already  given  me  profound  proofs ;  and 
why  should  I  selfishly  ask  more  ?  I,  a  man  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  who,  as  I  had  taught  you,  stood  almost  in  the  light  of 
one  to  you,  —  why  should  I  take  you  from  one  who,  judging  from 
my  own  jealous  observations,  honors  you  and  profoundly  loves 
you  ?  I  asked  myself  these  and  other  questions,  and  I  gradually 
saw  my  way  to  what  was  justice  and  truth.  I  gradually  perceived 
that  there  was  something  higher  for  me  than  marriage,  and  that 
to  attain  it  I  must  make  a  sacrifice.  I  saw  that  the  noble  duty 
was  to  give  you  up  to  him  who  was  more  fitted  for  you  by  age  and 
understanding,  and  whom  you  in  turn  love.  Charlotte  I  I  only 
slowly  saw  these  things.  Your  promise  to  me  was  the  beginning 
of  self-accusation  and  remorse.  Had  my  conscience  been  as  truth- 
ful in  an  earlier  day,  I  should  have  never  asked  you  what  I  did  I '' 
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He  waited  here,  as  tbongli  he  expected  her  to  reply ;  but  aha 
said  nothing,  —  not  even  removed  her  hands  from  her  face  to  look 
at  him. 

*<  I  see  now,"  he  presently  continued,  *'  that  certainty  of  joj  is 
often  the  beginning  of  sorrow  I  I  find  now,  from  what  I  have  sof- 
fered  by  anticipation,  that  it  is  right  for  me  not  to  marry  yon,  but 
to  let  the  conscience  of  having  acted  rightly  to  her  I  love  so  well 
stand  higher  than  love  itself.  If  I  forego  jo3rs  of  one  kind,  I 
shall  have  others,  though  of  a  sadder  and  more  asoetic  character. 
But  God  will  be  with  me,  —  for  I  know  I  shall  have  done  as 
becomes  his  minister  and  servant !  " 

His  voice  died  to  a  whisper  here ;  and,  like  her,  he  hid  his  h/ce 
in  his  upraised  hands. 

She  came  a  little  nearer,  and  laid  hers  tenderly  on  his 
shoulder. 

'*  Julius,''  she  said,  '*  you  are  right  at  last  I  More  and  more  as 
I  have  searched  my  heart,  I  have  seen  how  little  love  there  is 
there  for  me  to  give  you  as  a  wife.  But  I  may  be  a  long  time 
your  housekeeper;  and  if " 

•*  No  I  "  he  interrupted,  half-jealously ;  *'  yon  must  never 
wholly  leave  me,  —  always  be  by,  to  minister  to  me  in  some  way 
or  another.  Molly  is  incomparable ;  but  Molly  can  never  be  to 
the  old  magister  what  little  Jane  has  been,  and  is  I  " 

**  Julius,  you  shall  ever  be  my  care.     Even  if " 

"You  will  marry,  Charlotte,"  he  again  interrupted;  "you 
know  it  as  well  as  1 1 " 

"  How  can  I  say,  magister?  " 

"  Say  I  Why,  that  man  at  Horton  Wood  loves  you  better  than 
his  life  I  You  love  him,  —  don't  you  1  I  have  spoken  truth  to 
^you,  in  return  you  must  to  mo." 

She  was  silent  for  some  minutes ;  and  not  till  he  repeated  his 
question  several  times  did  she  answer.  Then  she  sidd,  in  a  low 
whisper, — 

"  Saving  my  faith  to  my  good  old  master,  I  love  Richard  Wen- 
lock  better  than  all  else  the  world  holds  I " 

"  Then  you  will  marry  him,  Charlotte,  — for  as  soon  as  he  un- 
derstands that " 

"  Magister !  "  she  entreatingly  interrupted ;  "  for  charity  sake, 
interfere  no  more  I " 

"  I  have  no  intention.  Only,  let  the  world  say  what  it  may,  I 
think  your  choice  a  most  worthy  one.  Hitherto  his  position  has 
been  inferior  to  yours ;  but  ano&er  year  will  see  it  vastly  altered* 
In  partnership  with  Ellis  Thomhill,  —  assisted  by  the  wealth  of 
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others,  —  Bichard  Wenlock  is  destined,  I  feel  sare,  to  become  tlie 
most  influential  man  of  this  district, — not  only  as  regards  his 
own  immediate  duties,  but  as  an  example  to  other  employers. 
Throughout  the  mining  ridge  exists  a  vast  amount  of  depravity^ 
and  ignorance,  which  he,  more  than  any  man  I  know,  is  likely  to 
find  the  most  practical  methods  of  lessening,  if  not  of  wholly  re* 
moving.  I  cannot  say  I  share  his  yiews  in  many  things ;  but,  as 
God  himself  shows  us,  the  same  results  may  be  wrought  out  by 
di£Fexent  methods,  so  many  men  approximate  towards  great  results 
by  means  the  most  varied.  Were  he  a  man  whose  views  were 
more  like  my  own,  I  might  see  your  acceptance  of  him  still  more 
cheerfully  than  I  may  do.  Were  his  immediate  position  higher, 
it  might  be  more  sati^actory  than  it  will  possibly  be  to  those  whose 
pride  is  greater  than  my  own.  But,  as  it  is,  it  is  my  earnest 
conviction,  that  Richard  Wenlock  is  an  honest,  truthful,  emi- 
nently upright,  large-hearted,  lax^-minded  man.  A  man  em- 
phatically in  the  fullest  sense.  His  views  may  be  correct  after 
all;  for  it  is  not  for  vain  and  self-sufficient  man,  himself  yet  a 
child,  to  arrogate  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  truth ;  and  prepara- 
tive ideas,  which  embrace  the  future,  are,  I  admit,  much  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  those  which  control  the  present.  Be  this^as 
it  may,  you  wUl  coincide  with  him,  —  a  new  field  of  truth,  utility, 
and  service,  opens  itself  with  such  a  husband,  — you  will  I  doubt 
not,  be  pre-eminently  happy.  To  him  I  shall  give  you  willingly ; 
and  may  the  grace  of  God  shine  upon  you  both  I  " 

For  weeks  he  had  been  schooling  himself  to  say  all  this ;  the 
lesson  was  well  learnt,  —  was  well  repeated ;  but  the  iron  did  not 
enter  the  less  into  his  souL 

Charlotte  was  conscious  of  this,  and  she  said,  quietly,  '*  Magis- 
ter,  all  this  may  never  be,  1  may  be  ever  your  housekeeper,  —your 
little  Jane." 

If  comfort  there  was  in  this,  he  would  not  accept  it ;  he  would 
•  accept  the  truth  in  its  full  bitterness,  once  and  for  all ;  he  had 
schooled  himself, — there  should  be  no  compromise^ 

'*  It  will,  and  I  wish  it  I  cannot  say  but  what  I  henceforth 
take  up  my  cross,  that  henceforth  life  will  be  a  monotony  of  duty ; 
but  I  daresay,  like  many  others  who  have  to  accept  self-sacrifice 
and  solitude  as  their  lot,  I  too  shall  find  comfort,  and  hail  joys  at 
present  unsuspected.  At  least,  Boger  Asoham  will  have  done  well 
by  his  little  Jane,  and  conscience  will  be  at  rest.  Now,  never  let 
us  speak  again  upon  this  subject,  except  as  it  becomes  father  and 
child ;  with  me  the  past  peridies,  except  in  my  souL  Only  whea 
you  are  quite  happy,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  you  leaving  me,  if 
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only  nominally,  come  to  me  and  say  so.    I  9hall  then  know  that 
J  have  stepped  out  upon  a  path  that  for  this  life  can  have  no  end." 

It  was  not  till  he  had  repeated  this  latter  question  more  than  • 
once,  that  she  promised,  weeping  bitterly  as  she  did  so. 

Without  another  word,  —  without  other  adieu  than  that  of  press- 
ing his  lips  upon  her  bended  head,  he  went  his  way ;  and  she 
oould  hear  him  go,  with  slow  and  painful  steps,  upstairs  to  his 
chamber. 

Hours  such  as  this,  when  we  talse  farewell  of  mortal  hope,  are 
the  most  solemn  of  our  livea  A  tragedy  begins,  whose  only 
ending  is  the  end  of  life  itself! 

On  the  morrow  they  met  as  usual.  There  was  the  same  studious 
morning,  —  the  same  quiet  dinner  hour,  —  the  same  quiet  evening 
over  books  and  papers.  Mr.  Radnor,  as  Molly  and  Elisha  noticed, 
seemed  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  many  previous  weeks, 
— but  their  mistress  was  ill  and  depressed.  Before  the  day  was 
over,  a  message  was  brought  up  from  Horton  Wood,  by  one  of  the 
men,  to  say  the  old  mistress  yet  lingered,  and  that  she  hoped  to 
see  Miss  Eliot  on  the  morrow. 

So  Charlotte  went,  Elisha  driving  her,  for  it  was  a  wet  and  dull 
afternoon.  When  the  carriage  stayed  at  the  yard,  she  was  sur- 
prised  to  hear  no  clank  of  hammers,  though,  by  the  light  in  the 
smithies  and  shops,  the  men  were  evidently  at  work ;  and  she  ob- 
served, as  she  stepped  along  the  garden,  that  the  sick*chamber 
was  in  darkness.  Joan  answered  the  door,  and  Charlotte  saw  at 
once  what  had  occurred.  The  girl's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen, 
and  through  the  open  door,  leading  to  passage  and  kitchen,  women 
were  to  be  seen  busy  with  the  last  garment  which  we  wear. 

"  Missis  died  early  this  morning,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  —  **  and 
master  said  he  should  send  up  and  let  you  know,  though  I  suppose 
he  forgot  it;  but  won't  you  walk  in.  ma'am?  —  master  is  all 
alone  in  the  pirlor,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Only  present  Mr.  Radnor's  and  my  respects 
to  Mr.  Wenlock.  and  say  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his  loss." 

Joan  waited  till  the  lady  had  gone  from  the  porch,  and  then 
went  in.  As  Charlotte  passed  the  windows  of  Uie  green-parlor, 
which  looked  towards  the  great  timber-yard  and  smithies,  the 
strong  light  of  the  newly  roused  fire  attracted  her  notice,  and  look- 
ing, as  she  arrested  her  steps  for  a  moment,  she  saw  without  being 
seen.  Midway  in  the  room,  evidently  listening  as  to  who  had 
knocked,  his  head  a  little  bent,  his  face  stem  and  pale,  stood 
Richard  Wenlock ;  and  now  conscious  that  those  just  come  were 
£one  again,  he  turned  back  as  towards  the  fire,  with  a  chsmged 
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expression  of  countenance,  which  betrayed  the  utmost  desolation 
and  despair  of  soul.  Did  he  know  who  came,  —  and  who  was 
gone  ?  Perhaps  he  did ;  for  as  she  moved  away,  and  went  up  the 
long  strip  of.  garden  towards  the  little  wicket  by  which  the  car- 
riage stood,  this  chill  expression  of  woe  continaed  before  her  sight, 
and  touched  her  heart.  Was  she  doing  well  thus  to  leave  the 
living  to  their  dead,  and  offer  no  word  of  sympathy  ?  What  was 
human  pride,  —  what  was  the  chance  of  being  misunderstood, — in 
the  presence  of  that  power  which  makes  all  human  balances  so  even? 
As  she  thought  and  struggled  with  herself,  as  she  stayed  and  yet 
stepped  on,  the  nobler  part  of  her  woman's  nature  asserted  its  su- 
premacy, —  and  lingering  no  more,  going  forward  no  more,  she  went 
back  towards  the  house  as  swiftly  as  she  could.  The  blind  was  now 
drawn,  and  she  could  not  see  within  the  parlor  even  had  she  stayed, 
or  wished  to  do  so ;  but  she  passed  quickly  on,  and  knocked  again 
at  the  door.  Not  very  loudly  it  might  be,  for  no  one  came,  —  mt 
she  turned  the  handle,  opened  it^  and  went  in,  and  thence  to  the 
parlor  door.  Here  her  knock  was  answered  by  a  low  «  come  in." 
She  opened  it,  entered,  and  closed  it ;  yet  no  one  moved  or  came 
towards  her,  but  as  she  reluctantly  advanced  across  the  room, 
Bichard  Wenlock,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  turned  round,  and  seeing 
who  it  was,  rose  and  waited  respectfully  for  her  to  speak.  She 
did  so,  but  her  words  were  of  the  briefest,  for  she  merely  addressed 
htm  by  his  name.  Still  he  waited  for  her  to  say  more,  probably 
afraid  of  trusting  himself  to  speak ;  for  though  his  gaze  was  sad,  his 
manner  respectful  and  subdued,  there  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  betrayed  the  joy  of  his  souL 

**  I  have  retraced  my  steps."  she  said,  faltering  beneath  his 
gaze,  and  her  words  almost  dying  on  her  tongue,  **  to  offer  you 
sympathy  for  your  loss.  It  must  be  a  great  one  to  you,  Mr.  Wen- 
lock."  .     , 

**  It  is,  especially  dt  this  time,  when  more  than  one  thing  comes 
to  make  me  desolate.  But  I  thank  you  for  coming,  and  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  visit  you  paid  my  poor  old  aunt  the  other  day,  — 
for  it  greatly  consoled  and  comfort^  her." 

*'  I  am  glad  it  did  so.  It  was  equally  advantageous  to  me,  for 
she  made  a  revelation  of  a  most  extraordinary  kincL  Perhaps  yoa 
are  aware  of  it." 

He  looked  surprised,  but  said,  concisely,  "  No." 

'*  She  told  me  of  a  certain  visit  which  Mr.  Badnor  paid  yon  oha 
night  some  time  ago.  She  had  listened  on  the  stairs  and  discov- 
ered its  import,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  my  profound  hu- 
vdliation  to  find  myself  the  cause  of  so  much  foolishness  on  tho 
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pvt  of  Mr.  Badnor.  Still,  it  has  been  the  soavoe  of  some  saiis- 
fihotion  to  me,  as  showing  the  reason  of  your  discourteous  estrange- 
ment; for  I  attributed  it  to  some  error  of  my  own, — some  way  too 
unrestrained, — some  word  too  free, — though  I  oould  recall  neither 
to  mind,  for  a  man  so  austere  as  yourself.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
estrangement,  for  itself,  mattered  much, — though  it  is  unpleasant 
to  be  forsaken  by  one's  friends,  and  know  no  reason  why."  She 
spoke  these  last  words  a  little  proudly,  though  looking  away  from 
him  as  she  did. 

But  he  appeared  to  be'  pursuing  his  own  thoughts  rather  than 
listening. 

**  I  wish  such  a  yisit  had  neyer  been  paid,"  he  said,  after  a 
minnte^s  pause,  —  *'  or  rather  that  I  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
listen  to  its  request  Before,  the  future  held  some  hope  for  me,  — 
now  it  has  none." 

She  knew  intuitiyely  to  what  he  alluded,  but  by  an,efibrt  she 
made  no  sign  that  this  knowledge  was  hers. 

"  I  am  equally  sorry,"  she  replied,  '<  because  most  inadmismble 
subjects  weie  referred  to,  and  my  own  position  made  one  of  pitiable 
humiliation.  But  so  £bu:  as  Mr.  Badnor's  error  can  be  qualified, 
let  my  own  and  his  apologies  go ;  for  his  regret  has  lasted  long, 
and  seems  to  haye  been  most  poignant." 

*'  This  cannot  be,"  was  the  austere  answer ;  ''  he  came  here  to 
serve  himself,  and  he  has  done  so,  if  I  rightly  understand." 

"  I  cannot  answer  you,  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  wish  to 
speaJL  no  further.  Now,  lot  me  say  *  good  eyening,'  Mr.  Wenlock, 
for  the  carriage  waits.  I  sincerely  hope  that  time  will  bring  its 
consolation  for  your  great  loss."  She  was  going,  — she  had  moved 
away  a  step  or  two,  but  he  followed  her,  and  entreated  her  not  to  go. 

•'  Please  stay  a  little  longer,"  he  said ;  "  you  came  to  console  me 
for  my  loss,  and  have  nolf  done  so.  Here  is  a  chair,  Miss  Eliot,  — 
please  sit  down.  I  am  a  churl  not  to  have  offered  you  one  before ; 
out,  pray  stay  awhile, — your  words  can  comfort  me  as  nothing 
else  can." 

She  obeyed  him, — not  reluctantly,— -as  he  could  see,  but  as 
submissively  to  his  will  as  a  child.  He  was  respectful,  and  yet 
self-resolved,  —  willing  to  concede  to  her  the  reverence  and  respect 
which  were  her  due,  and  yet  show  that  he  did  not  forget  his  own 
self-reliant  dignity. 

She  had  taken  the  chair  he  had  set  for  her  near  the  fire  beside 
the  table,  opposite  his  own,  —  and  now  he  sat  down  too. 

''Miss  Eliot,"  he  said,  looking  away  from  her,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
ooncert  her,  ''we  must  talk  of  this  subject  a  little  further.    I  hear 
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of  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Badnor  from  many  quarters,  — •  is  it 
true?'* 

*'  It  was»"  she  fidtercd,  after  a  moment's  painful  hesitation. 

"Is  not  80  now?" 

"No." 

"  Why  not?  — please  tell  me  " 

She  seemed  vexed  by  his  pertinacity,  kept  her  silence,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  repeated  his  question  that  she  spoke. 

"  I  would  rather  not  say  more  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wenlock,  — 
it  is  painful  to  me,  —  you  have  no  right  to  question  me." 

"I  think  I  have,  if  I  judge  correctly..  Why,  if  you  did  not 
wish  to  marry  Mr.  Kadnor,  did  you  promise  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  He  gave  mc  up  of  his  own  free  will.  He  had  some  remorse  of 
conscience  that  I  was  younger  than  he,  and  —  " 

"  Aud  what  ?  "  But,  qucsiion  as  he  might,  she  would  say  no  more. 

"  He  saw  you  loved  another?  —  was  that  it?  — from  whom  you 
had  only  turned  away  because  you  were  justly  wounded  by  his 
unpardonable,  foolish,  and  estranged  manner  I  Was  this  it  ?  If 
80,  he  who  committed  the  error  asks  pardqn ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
despise  hands  which,  in  their  day,  have  done  rough  work  at  forge 
and  anvil,  here  they  are  oficred  to  you,  to  protect  you  through  life, 
—  their  possessor  loving  you  with  unspeakable  love." 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  low  but  deeply  moved  voice,  —  but 
hard  wrought  hands  lay  just  before  her  on  the  table,  —  but  he 
would  betray  no  more  of  his  profound  and  long-cherished  love  till 
he  had  had  some  sign  that  it  was  reciprocated.  His  natural 
humility  of  character  was  great ;  but  he  was  too  manly,  too  sclf- 
reliaut,  to  sue. 

She  was  worthy  of  him  and  his  simple  nobleness:  without 
disguise,  —  without  coyness,  —  without  affectation,  —  now  she 
knew  she  might,  now  he  had  declared  himself  to  her,  she  for  no 
further  momeut  veiled  her  deep  love.  Bending  down  her  face  to 
the  swart  hands,  there  fell  her  kisses,  —  thoi*e  fell  her  tears,  — 
presently  they  were  gatlipred  to  her  breast  To  her  they  were 
noble  hands,  though  they  had  wrought  Vulcan-like  for  bread. 

In  another  moment  she  was  gathered  in  his  arms,  —  for  she  was 
his  world,  even  more  than  he  was  hers.  'J'o  one  so  reserved  as  he, 
no  word  of  hid  aspiring  love  had  hitherto  been  spoken,  —  to  ono 
of  his  buHj,  self-ennobling  life,  there  had  been  neither  taste  nor 
time  for  ordinary  passion.  The  forces  thus  restrained  were  now 
like  the  tempest  aud  the  flood. 

Forgetful  of  all  but  this  new  world  opened  to  them,  they  sat 
and  talked  a  considerable  time* 
12* 
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"  Were  I  now,"  he  sud,  by-and-by,  as  she  bent  listening  to  bim 
with  a  wrapt  ear,  '*  as  I  was  some  months  ago,  I  might  have  had 
more  reluctance  in  speaking  to  you  than  I  have  shown.  But 
priceless  love  of  another  kind  has  been  my  friend.  Crabbed, 
eooentric,  and  wayward  as  she  ordinarily  seemed,  my  poor  old 
aunt  cherished  for  me  an  affection  the  most  unselfish.  When 
I  asked  her  some  weeks  ago  for  a  loan  to  aid  me  towards  a  partner- 
ship  with  Ellis  Thornton,  she  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  revealed 
her  afifairs ;  and  I  found  myself,  by  a  will,  already  made  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  To  have  saved  as  much 
out  of  a  narrow  income  implies  such  years  of  self-denial  and  rigid 
self-control,  as  inspires  in  return  the  utmost  regret  and  love.  Thus 
in  a  few  years,  my  more  than  life,  my  position  may  be  worduer 
of  you  than  it  at  present  is." 

"  It  is  worthy  enough  already,  Richard,  —  and  money,  were  its 
amount  the  largest,  would  make  no  difference  in  my  estimation  or 
my  love.  If  it  add  to  your  sense  of  independence,  this  is  its  best 
possibility.  I  have  fortune  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  it  will  be 
wholly  youra  Therefore,  not  for  considerations  of  this  kind 
I  accept  you,  but  for  your  worthy  name,  your  manly  energy,  your 
eelf-ccdture,  your  brave,  high  thoughts." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart  again  and  again.  He  had  guessedt 
that  she  was  a  noble  woman,  —  now  he  knew  it  for  a  truth. 

By-and-by  they  went  focth  together  from  the  still  house,  and 
through  the  dusky  garden.  By  them  the  shadows  were  unseen^  -^ 
they  were  a  light  to  each  other,  —  for  the  present,  as  for  time  to 
come. 

When  she  reached  Mainstone,  Charlotte  went  at  once  into  the 
study,  where  Mr.  Badnor  sat  meditatively  in  his  chair.  Hearing 
her  step  he  looked  round,  and  then  up  into  her  face,  which  seeing, 
as  she  came  and  knelt  beside  him,  he  knew  by  the  change  and  its 
serenity  how  it  was. 

"  Has  little  Jane,"  he  asked,  quietly,  *'  set  matten  right  which 
the  old  master  set  wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  magister,  and " 

"And  what ?" 

•<  I  am  very  happy,"  she  faltered ;  "  I  have  promised  to  many 
Bichard." 

•*  This  is  well." 

And  this  was  all  he  said.  Though,  henceforth,  every  hope  in 
his  large  solitary  heart  died,  —  except,  as  she  would  be  to  him 
his  little  Jane,  —  his  dear  daughter,  —  his  fond  and  Ibtening 
scholar  1 
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JONATHAN  AND  HIS  MASTER. 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  darkest  part  of  antomn,  when  dews 
are  heavy  and  leaves  fall.  As  yet,  so  early  was  the  hour,  the 
Moore's  solitary  farm  stood  half  hidden  in  the  gray  mists  which 
rose  from  the  surrounding  fields ;  but  within,  the  house-place  was 
cheery  enough  with  fire  and  candle-light,  and  signs  of  early 
breakfast  Partaking  of  this  and  sprucely  dressed,  as  though 
going  forth  on  some  journey  for  the  day,  sat  Jonathan,  his  self- 
complacency  in  no  way  disturbed,  when  the  staircase  door  opened, 
and  Robert  Moore  came  slowly  towards  the  fire.  He  did  not  speak 
a  word,  but,  with  a  timid-stricken  look,  took  his  place  on  the  other 
side  the  hearth,  though  away  from  the  table,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  share  the  meal.  Presently,  however,  he  turned  his  face 
towards  his  servant,  and,  with  a  look  which  partook  of  both  fear 
and  hate,  he  said  slowly, — 

"  So  thou  'rt  going  to  tV  fair  with  th'  heifers,  art  thee  ?  " 

**  Ay !  there  won't  be  another  fa'r  this  side  Christmas,  and  I 
mun  ha'  money.  If  it  don't  come  one  way  it  mun  another.  So 
Robin  went  forwards  wi'  th'  beasts  an  hour  ago." 

The  very  audacity  of  the  act,  as  thus  imparted,  seemed,  for 
some  moments,  to  scare  the  miserable  man.  lie  sat  gazing  at  his 
companion,  with  a  blank  astonishment  which  had  something  awful 
in  it  Then  his  rage  and  hatred  mastering  his  wonder,  he  rose, 
and  poured  forth  his  words  of  phrensicd  though  powerless  rage, 
for  they  moved  their  listener  no  more  than  thQugh  he  had  been  a 
stone. 

**  The  heifers !  Why,  by  th*  spring  they  'd  be  worth  ten  pound 
apiece  more  than  they  be  now.  What  am  I,  that  when  I  said  last 
night  they  shouldna'  go  thou  never  listened?  What  am  I.  that 
afore  harvest  had  been  gathered  in  a  month,  thou  took  on  thee  to 
thrash  a  stack  o'  wheat,  and  send  it  off  to  Welton,  without  a  word 
o'  leave,  or  without  a  sixpence  coming  to  me  when  it  wur  sold  ? 
Why  art  thou  master,  and  I  man?    Why  be  I  the  wonder  o'  th' 
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countary,  and  coming  so  openly  to  rain  and  shame,  that  the  veiy 
folks  that  come  up  and  down  stare  at  me  for  being  fool  as  well  as 
knave?" 

"You  know  why!*'  taunted  the  other,  with  cool  audacity; 
"  thou  managed  to  get  what  was  n't  thy  own,  and  I  was  thy 
helper,  and  for  help  such  as  this  wur,  even  a  niggard  like  thee 
mun  pay." 

"Pay I  Ain't  I  done  it  already?  TVum't  our  plan  this,— 
that  thou  should  have  so  much  o*  th*  yearly  profit  o'  th'  farm,  and 
at  my  death  a  life  interest  in  the  land !  —  was  n't  this  it?  And 
yet  ever  since  the  old  woman  died,  thou  hast  been  bringing  me  to 
shame  and  ruin,  by  thy  extortion,  thy  extravagance,  and  thy 
threats !     But  all  this  shall  end,  come  what  may." 

"  I  wish  it,  R^rt  Moore,  as  much  as  thee !  Weeks  ago  I  told 
thee  I  wished  to  go,  and  would,  if  thou  once  for  all  made  it  worth 
my  while.  Thy  niggard  ways  would  scare  a  mouse  from  thy  cup- 
board, —  and  for  living  on  in  th'  hopes  o*  what  thy  will  mun  giv' 
me,  it  won't  do.  I  ain't  a  filly  to  be  caught  wi'  chaff  for  corn, 
I  ha*  plans  o'  my  own,  —  plans  I  've  had  long  afore,  and  for  which 
Ifieed  th'  money  I  've  wrung  out  o*  thy  niggardness,  from  time  to 
time,  and  for  which  the  beasts  ha*  gone  on  to  Wclton  this  morn. 
What  I  get  for  'em  I  '11  keep ;  and  if  thou  '11  gi'  me  an  order  on 
Hears,  the  cattle-dealer,  for  the  three  hundred  pounds  he  has  o* 
thine  at  interest,  I'll  trouble  thee  no  more,  —  except  to  come  onoe 
again  for  th'  bits  o'  things  about  the  house  that  be  mine." 

"  Three  hundred  pounds?  "  asked  Kobert,  incredulous,  and  yet 
aghast ;  "  how  diJ'st  thou  learn  about  It,  eh  ?  " 

"  By  my  ears,  as  I  've  learnt  a  good  many  t'other  things." 

"  If  thou  hast,  thou  shanna  ha'  it  I  put  it  by  for  my  girl 
Fhema ;  for  though  I  dunna  like  her,  yet  as  the  old  woman  wished 
it,  there  shall  be  a  bit  for  her,  come  what  may.  Now  go !  not 
another  sixpence  shall  thy  threats  wring  out  o*  mel "  He  looked 
up  fixedly  at  Jonathan,  as  he  spoke  thus,  and  noticed  he  had 
changed  color,  till  his  face  was  whiter  than  the  whitened  walls 
around.  Jonathan  made  no  reply.  Finishing  his  breakfast,  he 
prepared  to  set  forth ;  and  when  his  horse  was  ready  by  the  door, 
he  came  back  again,  and  bringing  pen  and  ink,  and  paper,  bo 
made  room  on  the  table,  drew  it  to  his  master's  side,  and  laid  them 
thereon.  Then  waiting  a  moment  he  said  quietly,  "  Mr.  Moore, 
giv'  me  this  paper." 

But  Bobert,  neither  by  look  nor  word,  gave  any  sign  of  com* 
plying. 

"  You'd  better  giv'  it  me,"  he  said  again,  *'  because  I  *m  resolute. 
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Toa  said  I  'd  threatened,  but  I  never  have.  I  do  now,  however, 
and  '11  keep  my  word.  If  thee  dunna  giv'  me  th'  bit  o'  writing 
to  Mears,  1 11  go  straight  at  once  to  Welton  police  station,  and 
tell  'em  that  ]E^bert  Moore,  of  Mainstone,  did  forge  his  grand- 
mother's will,  and  that  I  put  my  marl^  to  it.  They  canna  do 
much  to  me,  thou  know'st  that  well  enough.  As  to  th'  money, 
Mr.  Moore,  I  spoke  to  thee  weeks  and  weeks  ago.  I  mun  ha'  it 
now,  and  I'll  bind  myself  in  any  way  thou  likest,  ne'er  to  come 
anigh  thy  place  again,  'xcept  to  clear  away  my  belongings.  Tho 
folks  far  and  wide,  as  thou  know'st,  ha'  never  been  pleasant  to 
thee  nor  me.  They  get  worser  and  worser;  and  even  i'  th*  very 
shops  in  Welton  they  turn  away  from  me,  as  if  I  wur  a  rabid 
dog.  I  canna  bear  this  more ;  for  last  night,  when  I  went  into 
the  '  Brown  Hen '  to  get  a  pint,  never  a  fellow  answered  a  word  I 
said  to  'em,  —  but  &gan  talking  among  themselves  about  thy 
lending  money  to  that  villain  Briscoe,  and  how  thy  losing  it  sarv^ 
thee  right  From  this  they  went  on  sayin'  that  thy  tiJdn'  mort- 
gage on  th'  Mainstone  property  unbeknown  to  th'  old  Squire  wur 
a  ehame  on  thee ;  for  thee  and  thine  had  had  many  a  bit  o'  good- 
ness at  his  hands.  This  be  the  manner  and  sayings  o'  the  folks, 
and  I  can  bide  them  no  longer."  The  man  said  all  this  so  ear- 
nestly, that  there  could  be  no  questioning  its  truth,  —  but  no 
answer  came. 

Again  Jonathan  waited  a  few  moments,  as  though  expecting  an 
answer,  —  but  his  master  was  immovable. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  a  resoluteness  of  words  and 
manner  which  appalled  him  who  listened,  though  he  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  make  concealment,  "  as  thou  won't,  thou  won't  So 
as  thou  choosest  to  make  the  bed,  Eobert  Moore,  we  both  mun  go 
to't  Good  day!  Speaking  thus,  he  lingered  no  further,  but 
going  forth,  could  be  heard  leading  his  horse  across  the  causeway 
towards  the  lane. 

In  proportion  as  the  sound  of  these  flteps  died  away,  Eobert 
Moore's  terror  grew.  He  had  already  had  many  proofs  of  this 
man's  doggedness  of  purpose ;  and  knew  full  well,  that,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  this  consciousness  of  public  odium  had  been 
gnawing  at  the  hearts  of  both.  Now,  quickly  through  his  brain,  as 
though  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  years  could  with  intensity  be 
lived  through  in  a  single  instant,  flashed  the  consciousness  of  what 
his  fate  would  be  if  an  exposure  were  made.  Would  there  not  be 
the  prison,  —  the  felon's  dock,  —  the  transport  ship  ?  Whereas,  if 
this  fellow  were  silenced  once  more,  even  at  so  great  a  cost,  might 
it  not  be  true  that  he  would  go  far  away,  and  never  trouble  Um 
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again?  Would  it  not  be  better  thus  to  bribe  him  by  parsimony 
to  replace  the  money,  and  thus  turn  loss  into  no  loss,  and  insure 
safety  besides?  Questioning,  and  thinking  thus,  prudence  mas- 
tered avarice.  He  seized  the  paper,  and  began  to  write.  But 
cunning,  even  whilst  self-saving,  he  wrote  on  separate  papers  an 
order  for  one  hundred  pounds,  another  for  three,  and  with  the 
former  in  his  hand,  the  other  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  he 
hurried  forth.  The  dawn  had  broadened  now,  and,  as  he  gained 
the  end  of  the  causeway,  he  could  just  sec  Jonathan  leading  his 
horse  through  the  gate  to  the  highway.  He  hailed  him,  and  the 
other  turning  slowly  back,  they  met  midway  in  the  lane,  just 
where  the  wide  strips  of  gorse-clad  turf  were  picturesquely  broken 
by  bouldered  masses  of  red  sandstone. 

"  I've  brought  thee  this  order  for  a  hundred,**  Robert  said,  dog- 
gedly, as  he  held  forth  the  paper  in  his  hand,  —  "  Mears  '11  giv' 
thee  this  without  questioning, — the  t'other  he  mightn't;  and 
more  I  canna  spare. 

•*  I  *11  take  no  less,"  was  the  answer ;  for  it  I  promise  ne'er  to 
trouble  thee  again,  —  ne'er  come  nigh  the  place,  but  to  fetch 
what's  mine.     My  plans  be  made,  so  I  mun  ha*  th'  money." 

•*  What  good  would  it  do  thee  to  say  aught?  "  asked  the  other, 
willing  to  parley. 

"  I  canna  stop  now  to  talk  th*  matter  wi'  thee,"  replied  the 
other,  doggedly,  "  we've  had  more  nor  enough  o'  that  already. 
If  thou  hast  brought  th*  money,  gi*  me 't,  —  if  not,  let  me  go  on." 
As  he  said  this,  Jonathan  retreated  back  a  step  or  two,  affecting 
to  disbelieve  that  the  other  had  brought  the  money,  though  he 
guessed  full  well  he  had. 

With  a  curse  in  his  heart,  with  silence  on  his  tongue,  Eobert 
snatched  the  other  strip  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  forth. 
As  he  glanced  at  the  hand  which  took  it,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  small 
silver-nobbed  riding- whip  the  other  carried ;  and,  as  little  sparks 
beget  great  fires,  so  this  one  glance  gave  a  pretext  for  his  uncon- 
trollable anger  to  burst  forth. 

"  Curse  yo,  "  he  said,  clutching  at  the  whip,  "  what  right  has  a 
fellow  like  thee  to  this  ?  Gc't  me  I  It  wur  used  by  hands  that 
thine  migh  n't  touch." 

"  On  one  on  'em  the  'st  put  a  wedding-nng,  eh  ?  And  didna' 
send  its  owner  back  a  pity  and  a  shame  ty  her  fayther's  door  ? 
Nor  didna  let  her  die  in  Wclton  poorhousc,  when  she  bore  thee 
thy  child?** 

«•  Gc't  me  !  " 

**  When  I  coome  back,  maister  I    I  ha'  lost  my  own,  and  mun 
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borrow  it"  As  he  spoke,  Jonathan  began  to  move  away,  holding 
the  whip  aloft,  out  of  the  other's  reach. 

But  the  fellow,  in  his  brutal  insolence,  had  gone  too  far.  Spring- 
ing upon  him  like  a  tiger,  Robert  sought  to  regain  the  whip ;  but 
younger,  taller,  far  stronger,  cooler  than  he,  Jonathan  pushed  him 
Lack  with  an  iron  hand,  turned  on  his  heel,  smacked  the  little 
whip,  went  onwards  towards  his  horse,  mounted  it.  and  rode  away, 
the  heavy  white  gate  swinging  to  and  fro  behind  him  in  the  mist 
of  the  mom. 

Repulsed  by  such  a  powerful  hand,  Robert  Moore  lost  his  foot- 
ing and  fell,  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  a  boulJered  mass  of 
stone ;  he  struck  it  violently,  and  for  some  minutes  after  he  lay 
prostrate  and  half  unconscious  as  to  what  had  befallen  him.  When 
he  rose  he  felt  like  a  landsman  newly  out  at  sea,  thout^h  neither 
ill  nor  greatly  injured.  But  the  indignity  thus  inflicted  was 
felt  beyond  all  possible  expression.  As  he  limped  his  way  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  it  was  as  a  cowardly  dog  worsted  in  a  fight,  yet 
as  a  human  savage  burning  and  thirsting  for  revenge.  Thai  he 
resolved  to  have,  come  what  might. 

Oblivious  of  all  breakfast,  he  crouched  down  to  the  fire,  sick, 
and  chill,  and  outwardly  motionless,  —  though  the  glaring  eye,  the 
occasionally  moving  lips,  and  the  quick  breath  bespoke  only  too 
well  what  was  passing  within.  Now  and  then  he  rose,  pacing  to 
and  fro,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cribbed-up  den  This  fit  over,  he 
resumed  his  sullen  meditations  by  the  fire.  His  first  impulse  had 
been  to  ride  one  of  the  farm  horses  to  Welton,  and  there  denounce 
Jonathan,  and  reveal  his  own  crime.  His  nest  and  more  perma- 
nent resolve  was  to  seek  Silas ;  but,  recollecting  that  his  brother 
might  be  away  from  home  at  Welton  Fair,  he  deferred  setting  off 
for  the  distant  farm  till  the  day  should  have  closed. 

At  the  hour  when  the  old  woman  came  who  cleaned  the  house 
and  cooked  the  food,  he  withdrew  upstairs ;  and  not  till  she  was 
gone  did  he  come  down  to  retake  his  place  by  the  fire,  —  and  there 
he  sat,  motionless,  except  when  he  plied  it  with  fuel. 

All  morning  it  rained  heavily,  nor  was  it  till  afternoon  had  ad- 
vanced that  the  rain  ceased.  Then  the  sun  stole  forth,  penetrat- 
ing through  the  casements  of  the  solitary  house-place,  and  shedding 
some  little  cheerfulness  on  the  iTiin  and  misery  that  was  there. 
But  Robert  Moore  saw  it  not,  and  even  as  the  clock  struck  three 
the  sound  passed  away  unheeded  by  his  ear.  Had  this  been  less 
dull,  he  would  have  heard,  through  many  bygone  minutes,  footing 
about  the  house,  the  growls  of  the  yard  dog,  and  now  a  low  con- 
tinuous knocking  at  the  outer  door.     But  the  very  monotony  of 
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repetition  at  last  arrested  his  attentioiL  He  rose  quickly,  went 
and  opened  the  door,  as  speedily  banged  it  to  again,  —  for  on  the 
step  stood  a  bent  and  ragged  woman,  drenched  with  the  recent 
rain.  Bat  she  opened  it  again,  and  said  something  in  a  low  Toice, 
which  he  misunderstood. 

"  Go  away  I "  he  called  ;  "  I  ha*  nothing  to  gi'  thee." 

''  Mr.  Moore,  let  me  oome  in  awhile,  —  I  have  something  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you." 

He  recognized  the  voice,  and  came  quickly  back  again,  but 
there  was  harshness  and  an  expression  of  self-reproach  in  what  he 
said. 

''  Thee,  Sarah !  Go  thy  way,  I  ha'  done  wi'  the  likes  o'  thee, 
and  the  countiy  hereabouts  mayn't  be  safe  even  yet  for  thee  I 
What's  more  it  holds  wickedness  enough  already ! " 

''  The  days  of  sin  are  passed  by,  and  you  need  not  fear  mc.  As 
to  fear  for  myself,  I  have  none,  —  as  to  my  purpose,  it  is  to  do 
good,  -—  if  one  such  as  I  can  do  it  Let  me  come  in  if  you  are 
alone,  for  I  have  that  to  tell  you  that  may  be  of  value.  Let  me 
in,  for  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  I  've  made  to  sec  you ; 
and  now  for  an  hour  I  have  been  wandering  about  the  house  to 
judge  if  you  were  in  and  without  company." 

She  spoke  so  earnestly,  —  her  manner  was  so  forlorn,  so  pitiful, 
so  stricken,  —  she  was  apparently  so  ill,  —  she  was  so  changed, 
and  so  fallen  from  the  pride  of  her  wicked  spirit  and  alluring 
beauty,  that  he  compassionately  admitted  her,  and  led  the  way  to 
his  solitary  hearth.  There  he  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  sat  himself 
down  in  his  wonted  seat,  bending  to  listen,  though  his  own  mor- 
tal agony  of  spirit  had  the  mastery,  as  might  be  seen. 

"  Mr.  Moore,"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  gasping  voice,  which  only 
told  too  well  that  her  race,  so  swift  for  evil,  was  nearly  run,  **  I 
have  seen  Phema." 

The  name  was  possibly  consonant  with  his  thoughts,  for  he 
raised  his  face  and  listened  eagerly. 

''  I  did  not  seek  her,  —  I  came  unawares  upon  the  place  she 
lived  at.  For  after  I  left  here,  penniless  and  destitute,  I  fell  lower 
and  lower  in  my  fortunes,  and  had  to  take  as  company  those  to 
whom  I  would  have  scorned  to  speak  in  earlier  days.  With  one 
such  companion  I  passed  from  county  to  county  whilst  last  harvest 
was  being  reaped,  and  in  Sussex  came  to  the  farm  where  Phema 
was.  I  was  ill,  way-worn,  and  loitered  about  resting,  whilst  my 
companion  did  his  work  amongst  other  hired  reapers.  Thus  I  saw 
the  girl,  knew  her,  though  she  was  so  wonderfully  changed,  and 
making  known  that  I  knew  this  place,  she  was  soon  led  to  talk 
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to  me.    But  before  I  go  on,  l)efore  I  bave  heart  to  speak  of  things 
which  have  little  interest  for  roe,  tell  me  one  thing* 

8he  paused,  and  as  Robert  looked  up  at  her,  surprised  and 
keenly,  she  faltered,  changed  color,  and  hesitated. 

''Tell  me,  how  is  Mr.  Badnor?"  she  asked,  in  an  almost 
breathless  whiqser;  ''I  have  been  for  the  last  week  hiding  ia 
Welton,  and  yet  I  had  not  coura^  to  ask." 

''  Very  well,  I  believe,"  was  the  cold,  curt  answer. 

"Not ?" 

But  her  lips  had  not  the  power  to  speak  the  other  word,  so  it 
died  voiceless. 

In  spite  of  his  own  absorbing  agony  of  soul,  Bobert  was  in- 
terested ;  60  guessing  her  question,  he  answered  — 

"  If  you  mean,  is  he  married, — he  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be." 

"  My  God  I "  she  said,  with  an  eagerness  of  voice  which  bespoke 
great  surprise,  as  well  as  satisfaction ;  "  tell  me  —  tell  me  —  tell 
me— do?" 

'<5A0Wurtohavehadhim;  but  he  thought  himself  too  old;  and 
she -r-  she  loved  another.  Some  time  next  year  she's  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Dick  Wenlock,  and  they're  to  Uve  up  at  the  hall.  Now 
this  be  all  I  can  say  o'  th'  matter,  —  for  I've  a  mighty  grief 
weighing  at  my  heart,  and  canna  go  from  it  to  speak  o'  lesser 
things." 

She  saw  by  his  manner  how  true  this  was ;  so  she  kept  silent, 
pondering,  as  it  were,  over  what  he  had  told  her.  His  moody, 
and  yet  restless  eye,  fiiUing  on  her  as  she  thus  sat,  drenched  with 
rain,  bedraggled,  wasted,  drooping,  utterly  ruined,  utterly  undone, 
a  piece  of  human  clay,  bereft  of  all  the  shining  beauty  with  which 
the  Divine  had  so  lavishly  enriched  it,  that  even  he,  — so  hard, 
so  cold,  so  wholly  selfish,  so  brutified  by  ignoi'ancc  and  solitude, 
—  was  touched  to  pity.  His  own  depth  of  woe,  of  fear,  of  injured 
pride,  of  mortal  anguish,  of  self-inflicted  grief,  which  could  have 
no  assuaging,  was  such  that,  for  the  first  time  through  many  a 
long  and  weary  year,  he  was  manly,  — he  was  human. 

'*  Sarah,"  he  said,  '*  I  ha'  no  heart  left  in  me  to  do  it, — but 
thee  know'st  a  bit  the  ways  o'  the  house,  so  get  thee  food  and 
drink,  and  dry  thee." 

But,  like  him,  she  had  her  mortal  woe,  her  remorse,  her  repin- 
ing, though  softened  till  pain  became  a  joy,  by  words  which  he 
hid  spoken.    So  she  shook  her  head,  aat  s^  to  press  this  dove 
of  comfort  to  her  heart 
43 
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Presently  she  aroused  herself,  and,  seeing  him  absorbed  again 
in  the  mighty  grief  which  weighed  him  down,  she  said,  — 

**  I  'd  better  go  on  with  what  I  was  saying,  because  it  may  be 
of  value  to  you ;  for  that  fpllow  Jonathan " 

He  would  bear  no  more ;  the  very  name  aroused  anew  the  tem- 
pest of  fury  in  his  brain, — he  rose,  he  walked  up  and  down,  he 
wrung  his  hands,  he  tore  his  hair,  his  mood  was  wilder  than  that 
of  the  most  savage  beast.  She  was  awed  by  it,  —  in  all  her  ex- 
perience of  human  life,  she  had  seen  nothing  like  it  When  the 
paroxysm  was  in  a  degree  abated,  he  suddenly  arrested  his  im- 
passioned steps  and  stood  before  her. 

"  This  very  mom  the  villain  robbed  me  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  struck  me  down ;  don't  you  think  that  I  need  vengeance,  eh  V 
—  and '11  ha*  it,  tool*' 

**  Be  calmer,  Robert,  sit  down  !  I  have  that  to  tell  you  which 
will  bring  vengeance  enough,  —  only  you  musb  be  sharp  and  cun- 
ning with  the  fellow ;  for  it 's  whispered  in  Welton  that  he 's 
about  to  marry  a  girl,  and  sail  with  her  for  New  Zealand." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  waited  an  instant,  let  him  sit  down ; 
then  rising  and  looking  round,  advanced  her  face  to  his  ear.  But 
as  she  was  about  to  speak,  both  were  startled  by  the  heavy  clang 
of  the  highway  gate. 

''What's  that?"  he  asked,  his  voice  almost  voiceless  in  this 
changing  fever  of  hate,  of  fear. 

"  Oh !  nothing,  — let  me  go  on."  Putting  her  mouth  close  to 
his  ear,  she  whispered,  with  bated  breath,  "It  is  true ;  four  or 
five  times  the  villain  tried  to  ruin  thy  child ;  and,  God  forgive 
him,  Robert,  —  I  say  it  that  am  so  full  of  sin  myself,  —  he  pushed 
the  poor  old  woman  off  the  granary  stairs,  and  was  her  murderer. 
Phema  saw  him  do  it ;  and,  knowing  this,  he  stole  into  the  house 
and  warned  her,  by  horrible  threats,  to  say  nothing." 

For  some  moments  Robert  sat  still,  —  his  face  blanched,  his 
fingers  pressed  against  his  ears,  his  eyes  closed,  as  though  he  would 
i^hut  ouf  some  ghastly  sight,  some  ghastly  sound,  which  scared  his 
brain.  Then  he  as  suddenly  rose ;  and,  as  though  drunk  with  the 
vengeance  now  possible,  he  burst  into  a  weird  laugh,  more  awful 
to  listen  to  than  it  had  been  to  see  his  chill  and  ghastly  terror. 

"Hal  ha  I  ha  I  ha!"  he  laughed.  "Now  for 't,  thou  cursed 
and  cruel  villain  I  I  mun  sink  wi'  thee,  —  but  thou  th'  deeper." 

As  he  spoke,  he  strode  across  the  kitchen  to  take  up  his  boots ; 
hat,  as  he  stooped,  horse's  hoofs  clattered  along  the  causeway ;  the 
rider  stopped,  dismounted,  —  in  a  moment  more  was  in  the  kitohen. 
It  was  Silaa 
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Looking  at  nothing,  hurrying  iX)ward3  his  brother,  putting  his 
hands  upon  his  shoulder  tenderly,  as  though  there  was  neither  sor- 
row nor  estrangement  between  them,  —  no  innocence  for  one,  no 
heavy  guilt  darkening  the  other, — there  the  poor  fellow  stood, 
weeping  bitterly,  and  speechless  from  his  very  woe. 

Bobcrt  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*<  I  'm  glad  thou  'st  come,  Silas,  — thou  hast  saved  me  a  jour- 
ney." 

•'  Bobert,  —  Hobert  I  take  my  hand  in  love,  dear  brother,  — this 
is  an  awful  hour.  Thou  must  flee ;  to  save  thee,  I  've  ridden  from 
Welton  like  the  winds ;  for  that  devil,  Jonathan,  bringing  an  order, 
as  though  from  thee  to  Mears,  for  three  hundred  pounds,  he  sus- 
pected the  fellow,  — ho  had  him  taken  to  the  polioe  court,  —  and 
there,  when  driven  to  bay  by  the  questions  of  honest  men,  he  con- 
fessed that  thou  hadst  forged  our  poor  old  mother's  will,  and  he  had 
witnessed  it  Bobert,  if  this  be  true,  why  did  you  let  covetous- 
ness  draw  thee  into  crime  ?  I  was  thy  brother,  —  I  loved  thee,  — 
I  was  never  a  grasping  man ;  and  if  thou  hadst  said  '  I  want  all/  ' 
thou  should 's  have  had  it." 

Bobert  only  groaned,  and  laid  his  face  of  shame  upon  his  broth- 
er's shoulder. 

"  Bobert,  is  this  fellow's  confession  true  ?  " 

"Ay." 

No  answer  came  from  Silas  for  minutes.    There  he  stood,  weep- 

ing  bitterly  those  tears  of  mortal  agony  which  men  so  rarely  weep, 

-*- there  he  stood,  shielding  him  as  though  from  others,  —  there  he 

^Btood,  as  brother  unto  brother,  as  though  his^  own  innocence  could 

wipe  away  the  other's  guilt  * 

"Bobert,"  he  said  at  last,  "we  must  make  haste;  you  must 
get  away, — three  or  four  men  of  the  Welton  poUce  force  are  on 
the  road  by  this  time,  to  take  you." 

"  So  be  it,  —  I  move  not  a  step.  That  fellow  got  the  three 
hundred  pounds  from  me  this  mom,  and  then  knocked  me  down. 
I  must  ha'  vengeance,  —  come  t'  th'  fire,  and  hear  what  it  be." 

As  he  spoke,  Bobert  went  forward  with  even  an  elastic  step,  so 
much  did  his  brother's  presence  comfort  him  in  this  extremity  of 
shame  and  agony ;  and,  pointing  to  the  girl,  as  well  as  drawing  a 
chair,  bid  Silas  sit  down. 

"  This  is  Sarah ;  she  come  to  me  not  an  hour  ago.  She  can 
tell  you  what  this  villain  is  ^  for  it  be  too  true,  —  he  struck  our 
poor  old  mother  off  the  gtoMrj  stairs." 

Bobert's  voice  faltered  aa&p  spoke.  Well  it  might,  —  the  lesser 
orime  had  begot  the  larger.^ 
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Bat  Sila8»  m  he  regaided  her,  drew  ftway  with  instbcti^ 
ftverdon. 

"Bobert,  yoa  will  sorely  not  believe  anything  tku  woman 
■ays?" 

*'  Phema  knows  it, — we  '11  send  for  Phema." 

"  Be  caatious,  Bobert ;  this  woman — thoogh  I  speak  it  in  her 
presence  —  tried  twice  to  injure,  nay,  take  Uie  life  of,  the  dear 
and  spotless  lady  who  saved  your  child,  —  who  protects  her  now, 
—  and  who  has  been  to  me  and  mine  sach  as  —  Heaven  bless 
her  I  —  no  tongue  can  truly  telL" 

*'  Silas  Moore,"  stud  the  girl,  bending  towards  him,  '*  God  made 
none  of  us  quite  evil.  I  have  only  told  Bobert  what  Phema  tqjd 
me,  and  what  she  herself  cui  tell  you.  Tet,  nevertheless,  my 
testimony  may  serve.  I  never  before  spoke  of  it  to  mortal  ear ; 
but,  lingering  about  this  house  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Bobert,  the 
night  the  poor  old  woman  died,  I  was  witness  to  Jonathan's- pres- 
ence in  the  adjacent  fields,  —  I  saw  his  tethered  horse,  and  I  saw 
him  mount  and  ride  through  a  lane  into  the  highway.  So,  you 
see,  I  can  give  a  clue,  if  it  be  wanted." 

"That's  true,"  said  Silas,  thoughtfully  and  gravely;  "but 
thou  art  thyself  in  trouble,  and  would  flee,  just  as  we  needed 
thee." 

'*  Look  at  me,"  she  replied ;  "  do  I  look  like  one  who  can  go 
much  further?  No,  I  have  been  weeks  tramping  hither  to  die ; 
80  if  you  will  go  up  to  Mainstone's  housekeeper,  and  ask  her,  or 
those  who  act  for  her,  not  to  prosecute  a  stridken  creature,  I  will 
give  my  testimony  when  and  how  you  wilL  I  ask  for  nothinJI 
else,  —  I  plead  no  reborse,  I  ask  no  forgiveness,  —  for  I  feel  that 
I  should,  if  I  lived  my  time  again,  sin  as  I  have  already  mnned." 

•*  Yet  you  strove  to  crush  her  on  her  way  home  from  Welton  I  '* 

"  I  did ! "  she  answered,  determinately. . 

"  You  put  poison  in  the  coffee  I " 

*•  I  did  I "  was  still  more  hardly  answered. 

"  In  God's  name,  why  did  you  do  one  or  the  other  ?  " 

«•  For  love,— if  you  must  know  I "  she  said,  more  fiercely ;  if  I 
had  been  loved  as  she  is  loved,  I  should  have  been  happy  and 
innocent  Silas  Moore, — if  all  that's  said  be  true,  —  you 
have  known  what  jealousy  is.  So  pity  and  forgive  another,  not 
80  wise  or  kindly  hearted  as  thyself! " 

He  did  look,  —  he  did  pity,  —  he  cc(uld  see  that  her  degrada- 
tion was  great  indeed,  —  he  could  Sfi|  that  the  peace  of  her  long 
pight  was  near.     Yet  caution  made  hAi  hazard  a  further  questioo. 

"  Tell  mc  what  thy  real  motive  is  m  coming  here  ?  "  . 
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"The  simple  one  to  die,  —  in  the  poorhouse,  if  so  be  it! 
Another  thing,  I  always  hated  Jonathan,  ---  for  he  drove  me  often 
from  these  fields  like  a  dog,  —  and  I  thought  that  what  I  knew 
might  serve  Bobcrt.  My  motive  has  been  neither  penitence  nor 
hate»  —  though  now  I  know,  as  Robert  tells  me»  that  he  will  never 
take  her  as  a  wife,  —  my  comfort,  little  as  it  can  be,  grows,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  the  evil  I  would  have  caused.  Yes,  yes !  yet  all 
mine  in  fant^y.  I  weep  my  only  tears  at  the  feet  of  lam  who 
should  have  loved  me  I  " 

She  bent  her  face  as  she  spoke,  and  veiled  it  with  her  soddencd 
garments. 

Silas  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  sat  lost  in  saddened  thought. 
At  last  he  said,  **  As  Robert  means  to  face  this  matter,  I  must 
bide  till  he  is  gone  with  the  folks  who  are  coming  to  fetch  him. 
Then,  if  I  go  up  to  the  parsonage,  and  ask  Miss  Eliot  to  show  her 
mercy  to  thee,  which  she  will,  1  am  sure,  —  for  she  be  too  good 
to  cast  a  burden  on  the  fallen,  —  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the 
lurch,  but  stay  and  give  thy  testimony  ?  " 

'*  I  will,  Silas,  most  assureJly.  It  is  little  good  I  can  do,  — 
but  what  I  can,  I  will." 

No  more  was  said  Lost  in  their  own  grief,  the  brothers  sat  in 
silence,  —  Silas  tend^.rly  imprisoning  in  his  the  hands  of  him  who 
had  been  so  long  estranged  from  him. 

Thinking  that  they  might  have  that  to  say  to  each  other  which 

*no  other  ear  should  hear,  the  girl,  with  great  good  feeling,  dragged 

her  slow  way  into  the  adjoining  backhouse,  and  there,  crouching 

^  down  upon  a  heap  of  sacks,  patiently  waited  the  advent  of  the 

coming  strangers. 

She  had  judged  rightly,  —  her  absence  was  a  relief  to  the 
stricken  men.  She  could  just  hear  that  they  spoke  tender  words 
to  each  other,  and  that  these  words  died  away  in  whispers, — 
whispers  lost  in  tears  I 

Once  she  heard  Uobeit  go  upstairs,  —  possibly  to  fetch  some 
little  hoard,  some  legal  papers,  some  articles  of  value.  Probably 
all  of  these,  —  for  she  heard  him  say  to  Silas  when  he  was  down 
again :  — 

"  Ge  this  to  thy  little  lad,  this  t'  other  to  Barbie,  —  let  th'  girl 
ha'  a  portion ;  the  rest  be  all  thine,  Silas !  " 

Then  unbroken  silence  came,  —  the  silence  of  an  inward  agony, 
which  could  have  no  voice ! 

It  was  broken,  however,  in  a  little  while  by  the  arrival  of  the 
men  from  Wclton,  accompfcied  by  Mears,  the  cattle-dealer,  —  a 
kind  and  honest  fellow.     Much  talk  followed.    Th^  girl  was  called 

43* 
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fonraTd,  and  made  her  statement ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  Tarioiifl 
points  of  business  were  ooncladed,  the  men  refresned  themselTes 
with  what  the  house  afforded ;  and  Bobert  Moore,  dressing  himself, 
prepared  to  go.  One  of  the  farm-horses  was  made  ready  for  him 
to  ri'lo,  —  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  which  had  now  set  in, 
would  veil  his  ignominy  from  passing  eyes;  but  when  he  came  to 
saj  forevrcU  to  the  old  place,  —  the  place  of  many  happy  days,  — 
the  phce  of  so  much  sin  and  suffering,  wilfully  begot  through  his 
own  accursed  selfishness  of  heart,  —  Robert  Moore  nearly  swooned ; 
and  it  was  —  propped  up  by  a  constable  on  either  side —  that  he 
stepped  from  the  threshold  of  his  fathers,  and  looked  his  last  upon 
their  honest  patrimony.  On  that  thr^hold,  though  he  was  inno- 
ocnt,  the  tender  brother  battled  with  his  sternest  woe  I 

One  of  the  policemen,  at  the  request  of  Silas,  had  ridden  down 
to  the  *'  Brown  Hen,"  and  summoned  Mra  Bell ;  and  now  that 
she  was  come,  and  had  heard  all  that  had  occurred,  Silas  left  her 
in  care  of  the  house,  and  went  on  his  way  to  the  parsonage,  — 
though  not  forgetting,  ere  he  went,  to  draw  the  good  woman  aside, 
and  bid  her  hd  kind  to  the  miserable  stranger.  A  bidding  well 
observed ;  for  though,  gossip  as  she  was,  she  warmed  her,  fed  her» 
changed  her  clothes,  and  saw  her  to  rest  in  a  comfortable  bed. 

There  was  a  guest  at  the  parsonage  that  evening,  but  he  was 
one  to  hear  with  interest  the  tidings  Silas  bore,  for  they  verified 
his  old  suspicions.  Though  at  first  she  had  spoken  to  him  alone, 
the  very  nature  of  his  errand  caused  Charlotte  to  presently  usher 
Silas  into  the  study,  where  Mr.  Radnor  and  Richard  Wcnlock  sat, 
and  there  a  long  conversation  ensued.  When  it  drew  to  a  close 
her  advice  was  as  usual  juUicioas. 

"  Send  for  Barbie,  Mr.  Moore ;  it  will  be  pleasant  for  me  to 
have  her  so  near  as  the  Farm,  and  Jordan  shall  go  over  and  watch 
jour  interests  at  your  present  homo,  till  some  one  cun  be  found  to 
take  house  and  bnd  off  your  hands.  As  to  the  person  you  speak 
of,  it  will  not  be  judicious,  I  think,  to  let  her  remain  longer  than 
to-night  where  she  is.  It  would  not  be  well  for  Barbie,  it  would 
certainly  be  distasteful  to  Mrs.  ThomhilL  who  will,  of  course,  be 
coming  often  to  see  her  child.  But  thorc  is,  at  a  cottage  near  tho 
church,  an  old  woman  —  a  pensioner  of  mine  —  who  will  gladly, 
1  daresay,  take  her  as  a  lodger.  In  the  morning,  early,  Molly 
shall  go  and  sec  As  to  vindictivcness,  be  sure,  Mr.  Moore,  I 
cannot  entertain  such  a  feeling.  I  pity,  —  1  forgive.  I  wiU  afford 
evidence  of  both,  if  there  be  need ;  for  if  all  the  causes  of  evil 
could  Ik  revealed,  revenge  or  retaliatioir  would  bo  impossible !  " 

Thus  she  forgave,  who  had  been  so  sinned  against,  —  and  Silas 
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Mooie's  idea  of  his  little  wife's  best  friend  was  thus  all  trael 
Dear  woman,  when  the  lover  pressed  your  hand  tiiat  night,  in  ten- 
derest  farewell,  he  loved  you  more  and  more,  — for  you  were  as 
himself  in  recognizing  the  highest  principles,  the  loftiest  truths  I 

On  the  morrow  Fhema  was  sent  for ;  and  for  some  succeeding 
days  all  Welton  and  its  wide  neighborhood  flocked  to  hear  the 
examination  of  Jonathan  and  his  master.  The  latter  was  fulfy 
committed  fot  forgeiy,  the  former  for  murder,  —  the  evidence  of 
Phema.  Sarah,  and  Richard  Wenlock  being  irresistible.  The 
career  of  Jonathan  disclosed  a  character  of  incredible  baseness  and 
subtlety.  For  years  his  plans  and  calculations  had  all  pointed  to 
one  object,  — that  of  emigrating  to  New  Zealand  as  a  capitalist. 
These  means  secured,  he  had  been  latterly  for  weeks  the  purchaser 
of  goods  to  take  thither, — his  passage  was  paid, — his  banns  asked 
in  church  for  his  marriage  to  the  woman  who  was  to  accompany 
him.  Had  his  avarice  not  over-reached  itself,  he  would  have  been 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  justice  before  another  month  had  closed. 

He  eventually  —  through  a  flaw  in  the  evidence  —  escaped 
other  punishment  than  transportation  for  life.  His  master — hap- 
pily for  himself  and  others — did  not  live  long  enough  to  take  his 
trial  Broken  down  by  a  previous  life  of  great  anxiety,  shame,  com- 
bined urith  the  confinement  of  a  jail,  brought  life  to  a  speedy  close, 
and  he  died,  tenderly  watched  by  his  brother,  ere  Christmas  came. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  he  saw  Phema,  ancl  she  was  benefite4  by 
his  will ;  but  as  he  had  never  shown  either  the  care  or  afiection  of 
a  father,  little  love  was  to  be  expected  on  the  other  side. 

Indeed,  the  girl's  health  failed  again  alarmingly  when  thus 
brought  freshly  in  contact  with  those 'she  had  such  just  cause 
to  fear.  So  that,  as  soon  as  Jonathan's  trial  was  over,  she  was 
willingly  sent  back  to  the  pleasant  old  farm  by  the  shining  sea. 

When  spring  came  green  again,  Barbie  rocked  her  cradle  on  the 
peaceful  hearth  of  the  renovated  old  Farm,  and  Silas  ploughed  his 
own  fields  with  a  subdued  spirit,  — yet  a  thankful  heart  To  his 
ear  the  little  birds  warbled  not  their  songs  in  vain.  His  was  a 
grateful  nature.  He  was  blessed  with  his  pretty  Barbie,  and  by  a 
little  son,  not  loved  the  less  because  it  bore  the  name  of  -»  * 
who  had  deeply  sinned. 
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THH  LAST   VEIL. AUINI 

Thh  year  brought  with  it  changes, — marriages  in  Brooklow 
and  elsewhere ;  the  .partnership  of  the  young  surgeons ;  the  issue 
of  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Goldrust  on  the'**Eoman  Way."  Mr, 
Walcot's  school  was  not  prosperous ;  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Hadnor 
had  each  sent  a  contribution ;  the  schoolhouse  had  been  built  and 
opened,  but,  for* want  of  fitting  administration,  it  was  a  failure. 
Too  haughty  himself  to  condescend,  too  indolent  to  interfere,  Mr. 
Walcot  left  all  to  his  teachera  As  these  had  been  selected  rather 
for  knowing  little  than  \nowing  much,  according  to  the  choice 
maxim  that  *'  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  they  soon  slept  over 
their  duties,  and,  finding  themselves  irresponsible,  curtailed  even 
the  narrow  measure  of*  what  they  had  been  hired  to  impart.  So 
the  village  people,  finding  their  children  lose  instead  of  gain,  soon 
withdrew  them  one  by  one,  till  none  were  left  birt  those  whose 
fathets  worked  on  the  parsonage,  or  the  land  of  some  church- 
warden. 

Since  that  day  when  his  carriage  had  encountered  theirs,  Mr. 
Walcot  had  seen  little  of  either  Mr.  Radnor  or  Miss  Eliot  He 
had  called  upon  the  former  a  few  times,  —  he  had  sent  several 
letters  to  the  latter,  —  but  as  these  remained  unanswered,  the 
acquaintanceship  had,  as  it  wei*e,  died  away.  But  now  one 
autumn  morning,  coming  up  to  Mainstone,  he  made  good  his  en- 
trance by  following  Elisha,  without  announcement,  into  the  oak 
parlor.  Charlotte  sat  writing  in  the  oriel ;  so  thither  he  advanced, 
when  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  the  old  servant.  He  had 
come  in  so  quickly  and  so  noiselessly,  that  she  neither  heard  nor 
saw  him  till  he  began  to  speak,  and  she  looked  up. 

**  As  you  never  answered  my  letters  and  would  not  see  me," 
he  said,  speaking  anxiously  and  hurriedly,  '*  I  have  had  no  other 
option  than  to  force  myself  into  your  presence,  —  as  I  must  speak 
to  you."  He  laid  great  emphasis  on  these  latter  words,  drew  a 
ehair,  sat  down,  and  waited  as  though  for  an  answer.    But  none 
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oame,  —  the  pen  went  on ;  if  Bilenoe  can  giye  a  negatiye,  this 
did. 

**  As  yon  will  take  no  part  in  mj  school,  as  yon  will  not  eyen 
share  in  an  intellectual  friendship,  I  have  at  last  made  up  mj 
mind  to  take  another  step,  though  against  the  habits  and  tastes  of 
many  years.  Be  my  wife.  It  is  an  offer  of  which  any  woman  in 
this  oountiy  might  be  proud.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  birth,  a  Fel- 
low of  my  College,  rector  of  Brooklow  and  Filcot»  and  possessor 
of  an  income  of  not  less  than  six  thousand  a  year.  Of  course  you 
cannot  say  nay." 

But  no  Toice  replied,  —  the  pen  still  went  on. 

*'  May  I  interpret  this  silence  as  a  tacit  consent  ?  I  really  like 
you,  —  love  you  as  much  as  I  could  any  woman,  —  for  only  jfon 
wotQd  I  give  up  my  precious  liberty.  But  you  have  learning* 
fortune,  looks,  — you  will  honor  me  I  '* 

Still  the  pen  kept  on. 

'*  Fray,  speak.  My  epic  is  just  done,  —  you  will  share  in  my 
literaiy  as  well  as  other  honors.  Dear  Charlotte,  you  accept  my 
oflfer !" 

Now  the  fiioe  was  lifted  up, — now  the  pen  was  still,—  now  the 
▼oice  spoke. 

"No!" 

He  was  deeply  grieved  and  moved.  Yon  could  see  he  loved 
her  so  well,  in  spite  of  his  proud,  selfish,  exacting,  reserved 
character. 

**  Ton  cannot  mean  this ! — reconsider  the  question,  -^  recollect 
who  it  is  who  asks  you  I    My  Charlotte,  do." 

But  the  pen  was  writing,  —  the  voice  was  silent 

*' Tour  engagement  with  Mr.  Badnor  is  broken  off, — he,  in 
part,  told  me  so  himself.  Pray  speak,  —  the  offer  of  a  hand  like 
mine  can  come  but  once  in  a  woman's  life." 

She  looked  up  now  with  a  smile  on  her  fiice,  which  moved  his 
jealous  anger  to  the  utmost. 

''  The  rumors  which  are  afloat  are  surely  not  true  ?  It  is  for 
some  o&er  purpose  that  Mainstone  Hall  is  making  ready.  Ton 
are  surely  not  ^ing  to  marry  that  black-handed  forgenuzn  f  Ton, 
a  lady  of  birth,  fortune,  education,  —  a  lady  on  whom  the  highest 
of  the  county  have  called,  —  a  gentlewoman,  fitting  to  be  the  rec- 
tor of  Brooklow's  wife.  Ton  surely  cannot  be  going  so  to  demean 
yourself?" 

The  pen  was  still;  the  face  looked  up  and  fixedly  at  his;  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  serene  and  happy  it  was,  —  it  was  iweet  to 
hear  the  cheerful,  gentle  voice  I 
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«*  The  report  is  quite  correci  Next  month  I  hope  to  be  the 
very  happy  wife  of  him  jou  are  pleased  to  call  the  black-handed 
forgtrtumy 

The  blow  these  words  imparted  was  so  terrible  to  his  pride  as 
to  blanch  his  face  to  the  hue  of  paper. 

«*  What  infatuation  !  What  folly  !  He  may  be  clever,  just,  — 
in  time  he  may  be  even  rich, —  but  he  never  can  be  more  than  an 
ironmaster, — certainly  never  a  gentleman  I " 

**  One  of  God's  gentlemen,  if  I  mistake  not !  And  in  these  days, 
iron  lords  as  well  as  cotton  lords  are  somewhat !  Yes !  —  with  this 
maker  and  welder  of  iron  I  have  consented  to  pass  my  days.  He 
is  my  proud  choice  above  all  other  men.  Now,  having  said  what 
you  have  to  say,  will  you  retire  ?  Your  intrusion  is  no  longer 
admissible !  '* 

As  she  spoke,  Charlotte  rose,  rang  the  bell,  and  waited  beside 
it  till  Elisha  should  appear.     But  this  the  rector  did  not  wait  for. 
'  Casting  looks  upon  her  in  which  were  expressed  pride,  disappoint- 
ment, scorn,  and,  above  all,  admiring  love,  \m»  went  his  way  with- 
out farewell  of  any  kind. 

As  this  was  Mr.  Walcot's  first  matrimonial  speculation,  so  it 
was  his  last  By  a  great  effort  his  pride  had  stooped,  —  hence- 
forth he  would  not  have  condescended  to  even  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
herself.  A  week  after  this  disappointment  his  school  was  closed. 
From  this  date  he  reverted  to  his  celibate  luxuries,  —  wrote  poems 
full  of  learned  words  which  no  one  read,  —  preached  sermons 
which  few  understood.  But  his  last-appointed  curate,  Mr.  Col- 
chester, worked  with  a  noble  conscience.  He  taught,  preached, 
visited,  advised,  and  with  effects  soon  perceivable.  He  became 
Julius  Badnor's  intimate  friend, — for  their  opinions  and  high 
principles  were  one ;  he  visited  much  at  Mainstone  Hall ;  he  was, 
in  the  best  sense,  a  learned,  kindly  Christian  gentleman,  whom 
rich  and  poor  alike  loved. 

In  the  lane  just  beyond  Mainstone  Church  stood  a  small  se- 
cluded cottage,  to  which,  at  intervals,  Charlotte  came.  Here,  since 
the  date  of  Robert  Moore's  arrest,  Sarah  had  •  lodged,  supported 
by  Charlotte's  bounty,  and  nursed  by  the  poor  old  widowed  mis- 
tress of  the  place.  The  girl  had  long  been  ill,  and  through  the 
winter  had  never  left  her  bed ;  but  as  spring  and  summer  came, 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  rise  each  day,  and  creep  forth  into 
the  sunshine  if  it  were  fine.  There  was  no  hope  of  her  ultimate 
recovery;  nature  was  exhausted,  —  lengthened  life  impossible. 
At  first  Charlotte  had  kept  aloof,  —  indeed  throughout  the  longest 
part  of  winter,  —  but  as  Mr.  Grayson's  as  well  as  Mr.  Colchester's 
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reports  were  alike  favorable  as  to  the  girl's  quiet  demeanor,  she  at 
last  mastered  her  repugnance  and  went.  Her  visits  were*  but 
coldly  received.  Of  thankfulness  there  was  little  show,  —  of 
penitence  none.  Sullen  indifference  to  cither  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent was  the  chief  characteristic;  but  Charlotte,  pitiful,  and  guess- 
ing at  the  unspoken  presence  of  a  broken  heart,  still  made  her 
occasional  visits,  still  bestowed  her  small  bounties  as  delicately  as 
she  could.     So  summer  had  passed,  and  autumn  was  now  here. 

It  was  a  lovely  August  afternoon,  as  Charlotte  thus  came  across 
the  pleasant  fields  with  a  little  basket  and  a  bunch  of  greenhouse 
flowers.  For  the  girl,  so  dead  to  most  things,  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  scent  and  hue  of  flowers.  When  she  reached  the  cot- 
tage it  Was  tenantlcss ;  but  presently  she  found  the  widow  at  work 
in  her  garden. 

**  No,  ma'am,  Sarah  is  n't  in.  She 's  gone  a  bit  up  the  lane  or 
into  the  churchyard,  — it  maybe  into  the  church ;  for  the  glaziers 
have  been  there  at  work  to-day.  Poor  thing !  she 's  been  very 
bad  since  you  saw  her  last  Two  nights  ago  she  broke  another 
bloodvessel,  and  Mr.  Grayson  kindly  came ;  but  she  feels  a  little 
better  to-day,  and  so  went  out  awhile  to  enjoy  the  sun.  Shall  I 
fetch  her,  ma'am,  —  it's  time  for  being  home." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  go  and  find  her.  Just  place  these  flow- 
ers in  water,  and  put  this  basket  where  she  will  see  it,  when  she 
oomes  in,  for  Molly  filled  it  with  dainties." 

So  Charlotte  passed  forth  again  into  the  fern-clad  lane,  its  banks 
gay  with  harebell  and  foxglove,  its  hedgerows  so  garlanded  with 
honeysuckles  as  to  fill  the  air  with  the  sweet  incense  of  their  per- 
fume. The  springs  dropped,  —  dropped  beneath  the  leaves ;  and 
sweeter  was  the  murmur  of  the  bees  as  they  winged  their  lagging 
flight  to  their  cells  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  in  some  cottage  hive. 
But  the  girl  was  neither  up  nor  down  the  lane,  nor  in  the  little 
copses  which  broke  the  edges  of  the  fields,  so  she  went  onwards 
into  the  still  churchyard. 

It  was  very  still  indeed,  —  so  still  as  to  be  awful  with  silence ! 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,  the  sun  was  slanting  down,  the  workmen 
were  gone,  the  laborers  were  plodding  slowly  homewards  from  the 
fields,  there  were  strips  of  light  upon  the  sward,  there  were  broad- 
ening shadows  which  made  the  glory  more.  The  daisies  looked 
like  little  stars  upon  the  graves,  the  mosses  decked  forgotten  pomp 
of  stone,  the  undergrowth  crept  over  and  kindly  hid  some  hillocks 
which  were  best  unseen,  —  there  was  light  upon  the  ivy  of  the 
gray  church  tower,  scintillating  light,  like  the  sun  upon  the  sea, 
or  a  mirror  in  the  sun ;  higher  and  higher  it  climbed,  —  broader 
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and  broader,  ^-fuller  and  fuller  it  grew,  till  it  rested  in  veivl* 

gDoe  on  the  yane-top,  making  it  a  joining  beacon,  seen  far  and 
r  away  I 

She  was  net  in  the  churchyard,  nor  in  the  chnrch  itself,  though 
the  key  was  in  the  door,  and  a  hassock  stood  before  the  altar.  No, 
she  was  not  here,  — >  the  workmen  were  gone,  —  all  was  intensely 
•till, —each  minute  made  the  evening  shadows  broader  on  the 
floor! 

At  last,  with  a  ohill  kind  of  fear,  Charlotte  turned  the  old 
trianglcd  handle  of  the  Testry  door,  a  little  vaulted  shadowed 
room,  dark  at  noonday,  so  thickly  did  the  ivy  cross  its  casement 
panes,  and  therefore  darker  at  this  )iour.  In  these  first  shadows 
she  could  see  nothing,  but  stepping  presently  within,  she  looked 
around.  As  her  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  she  saw  what 
she  sought  In  a  recess,  fitted  with  a  stone  seat,  hung  Mr.  Rad- 
nor's surplices  and  gown, -^  and  here,  her  face  buried  in  the 
hanging  folds  of  a  white  garment,  knelt  the  girl.  It  was  her 
last  veil,  for  she  was  dead.  Her  nature  was  better  than  as  the 
world  had  known  it»  —  she  had  loved,  —  it  had  not  been  returned ; 
vet  the  ideal  of  purer  days  had  survived  the  wrecks  of  sin.  Her 
broken  heart  was  still,  —  her  sorrow  had  passed  into  the  shadows 
of  all  earthly  things  I 

There  were  tears  wept  over  her  as  she  knelt  The  tendexeet 
human  hands  unveiled  her  face,  —  the  tenderest  woman's  heart 
wiped  out  her  sins,  with  the  tenderest  of  human  pity  I 

O  O  0  0  0  o  o 

Long  after  this,  and  at  the  time  of  winter,  when  holly  berries 
decked  the  casement  panes,  many  people  came  from  £eir  and  near 
to  hear  the  new  clerk  read  the  responses  and  say  *' Amen."  It 
was  Cornelius.  Not  great  in  capacity  even  now,  though  won* 
drously  changed  from  former  days.  Well  trained  by  Stephen 
Ash,  he  was  this  Christmas  morn  to  gladden  his  proud  old  father's 
heart  by  doing  duty  in  his  stead.  So  neighbors  and  friends,  the 
rich  and  poor,  —  remembering  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he 
now  was,  —  came  wonderingly  to  hear,  and  to  approve. 

Well  and  gravely  did  he  read  the  responses  to  prayers,  —  the 
sublimest  ever  framed  by  the  lips  of  mortal  men,  —  solemnly  did 
he  say  *<Amen!"  "Amen I"  The  service  over,  kind  friends 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  the  proud  and  fond  old  father, 
but  the  flood  of  joy  had  overflowed  its  bounds  He  leant  back- 
wards, in  the  pew  in  which  he  sat  alone,  —  and  when  they  spoke, 
and  he  replied  not,  they  hastened  within,  and  found  him  dead. 
His  last  "Amen"  was  said  I 
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VXW  TASKS  VOB  BOOIB  ASOHAIC 

Thb  oUldien  haye  been  out  for  some  time  in  tbe  early  snn ; 
but  now  tbe  nurses  gather  them  together,  for  it  is  the  boar  at  which 
chej  mostly  bid  papa  "  good  by "  ere  he  goes  away  for  the  day. 
Here  is  Julius,  and  Richard,  and  little  Charlotte,  and  others,  who, 
aearer  babyhood,  need  the  nurses*  care.  These  three  eldest  run 
forward,  —  Charlotte  with  what  she  calls  '*a  'ittle  fower,"  to  be 
stuck  in  papa's  waistcoat;  and,  gaining  the  sunny  hsJl,  rush 
wildly  into  a  sunnier  parlor,  where  a  lady  and  gentleman  having 
breakfasted  are  about  to  rise  from  the  table.  The  latter  is  placing 
A  large  packet  of  opened  letters  in  his  pocket  letter-case,  which 
his  wife  has  read  and  selected  for  him  from  a  pile  yet  lying  on  the 
table;  for  this  affluent  ironmaster  is  one  whose  Dusiness  is  with 
many  countries,  and  who  has  no  secrets  from  tbe  wife  he  so  proudly 
and  so  fondly  love?.  Now  there  is  a  tempest  for  papa,  which 
raffles  him  a  little,  but  which  he  dearly  loves,  —  it  is  an  elixir 
which  gives  him  strength  through  many  a  care  and  struggle  with 
the  world.  Boys  climb  his  chair,  and  are  rough  company, — little 
girl  creeps  sidling  into  his  tender  arms,  to  nestle  there,  and  place 
**the  *ittle  fower;" — presently  the  lesser  ones  come,  and  those 
older  are  shaken  off.  There  is  a  toss  and  a  kiss  all  round,  —  then 
dismissal  to  the  nurseiy,  and  papa  goes  out  into  tbe  hall,  to  put 
on  hat  and  fetch  his  despatoh-case  from  his  study,  little  boys  and 
girl  following  his  footsteps  zealously.  Meanwhile  mamma  has 
given  some  instructions  to  her  housekeeper,  and,  putting  on  gar- 
den hat  and  gloves,  prepares  to  accompany  papa  down  to  the  little 
railway-station  in  the  park ;  for  a  line  now  sweeps  direct  from  Main- 
stone  Hall  into  the  heart  of  the  mining  district.  Busy  men,  like 
Bichard  Wenlock,  are  the  best  economists  of  time. 

"  Have  you  got  your  Latin  grammar,  Julius  ?  "  asks  mamma. 
Julius,  who  is  begging  papa  to  buy  him  some  fishing-books,  says, 
•*  Yes.'* 

"  That  is  right ;  yon  must  not  vex  the  dear  magister  again  by 
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forgetting  yonr  book&  As  we  cross  tlie  fieiSs,  you  shall  decline 
your  noun  to  me,  for  be  likes  the  lessons  perfect  Now,  nm 
ronnd  to  the  gardener,  and  see  if  the  flowers  I  ordered  last  night 
are  cut" 

Julius  runs  off,  little  Bichaid  with  him ;  but  tiny  Charlotte 
cleaves  to  papa,  and  takes  his  hand.  They  leave  the  bouse,-^ 
they  are  out  in  the  full  sunlight  of  this  divine  May  mom,  —  the 
underwood  sending  up  its  perfume  as  they  pass  it  by,  —  the  dewy 
grass  its  also,  as  it  is  pressed  beneath  their  feet 

*<  What  time  does  the  meeting  at  Dudley  take  place,  Bichard?  " 
asks  the  wife. 

*' At  noon;  and  as  it  is  an  Ironmasters'  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
I  am  chairman,  Ellis  and  I  must  be  there  early.  We  shall  be 
occupied  till  late,  I  daresay ;  for  after  the  meeting  we  shall  have 
much  bufflness  to  see  to.  Grovemment  contracts,  negotiations  with 
more  than  one  foreign  agent,  and  special  matters  as  to  our  own 
schools  of  chemistry,  engineering,  and  metallurgic  design.  It  may 
be  nine  o'clock  before  I  am  home." 

**  Accompany  Ellis,  then.  I  had  a  note  from  Flora  yesterday, 
and  she  asked  me  And  the  children  and  Mr.  Badnor  to  dine  witii 
her  to*day ;  so  I  shall  dress  at  the  parsonage,  and  go.  She  seems 
to  miss  Mr.  Thomhill  much,  though  he  has  now  b^n  dead  three 
months,  and  dear  old  Margery's  declining  health  is  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  her.  Flora  wiU  thus  be  the  better  for  the  &ce  of  a 
friend." 

*'  My  Charlotte  can  give  comfort,  eh  ?  Is  it  not  bo,  wife  ?  Did 
she  not  once  step  into  a  certain  old  green  room, — now,  alas  I  dese* 
crated  by  being  a  workshop, — and  give  to  one  who  was  veiy 
desolate,  a  life-long  joy?  Ay  I  the  *  black-handed  forgeman,'  as 
a  certain  parson  called  him,  does  not  forget  these  things,  though 
it  is  now  eight  long  years  ago  I "  As  her  speaks  thus,  she  looks  up 
into  his  eyes,  with  a  look  which  is  eloquent  with  a  wife's  true  love 
and  duty.  He  understands — he  knows  she  has  never  regretted 
the  blessed  consolation  which  she  gave. 

**  Well,  dear  wife,  I  will  return  with  Ellia  I  want  to  see  Flo, 
and  master  Johnny,  and  to  hear  how  our  old  friend  Miss  Tern  is 
getting  on  with  her  task  of  nursing  at  the  Uoo  Hall.  The  poor 
old  Squire  is  not  long,  I  fear,  of  this  world." 

*'  If  there  be  time,  I  will  drive  over  to-day,  —  if  not,  to-mor- 
row, and  see  how  he  is.  I  speak  a  woman's  wish  when  I  say  that 
I  hope  good  Hannah  will  be  the  better  for  his  wilL  A  trifling  leg- 
acy would  add  greatly  to  her  comfort,  for  she  is  poor,  as  well  as 
far  too  independent,  to  accept  ^&3  of  any  one.    &it  a  legacy 
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would  oyetoome  the  difficulty.  Biohard,  did  yoa  ever  guess  tbat 
Hannah  and  old  Theobald  were  attached  to  each  other  when 
young?  It  is  no  secret  now ;  it  came  out  when  he  sent  for  her, 
two  montiis  ago,  to  nurse  him,  —  as  her  hand  could  only  nurse." 

'*  Yes,  I  knew  of  it  years  ago ;  but  it  was  a  confidence,  and  so 
respected.  I  do  not  know  what  separated  them,  though  in  this 
case,  as  in  too  many  others,  good  missed  its  counterpart,  with  life- 
long loss  to  both.     But  I  must  hasten  on,  — the  train  waits." 

They  are  in  si^t  of  the  little  station,  and  its  pretty  rustic 
house.  The  train  waits,  —  on  the  platform  stands  his  clerk  of 
works,  with  papers,  in  his  hand.  Bichard  stoops  and  kisses  his 
wile,  —  raises  his  hat  to  her  with  an  obeisance  of  honor  he  never 
forgets, — waves  his  hand  to  his  little  ones,  who  are  now  loitering 
behind, — and  in  a  moment  more  is  on  the  platform,  has  the  papers 
his  clerk  has  brought  in  his  hand,  enters  a  carriage  with  him,  and 
i0  gone,  —  as  the  £ght  of  a  bird. 

Thoughtfully  retracing  her  steps,  Charlotte  is  soon  joined  by 
her  children,  when,  striking  into  a  fresh  palh,  they  leave  the  park 
and  gain  the  fields.  Here  cowslips  deck  the  grass,  the  shadowed, 
turfy  hedgerows  are  sweet  with  the  breath  of  primroses,  and 
sweeter  with  the  perfume  of  a  million  hidden  violets.  Mamma's 
dear  hands  are  soon  full :  there  is  a  special  posy  for  the  good 
magister,  —  even  fond  old  Molly  is  not  forgotten. 

''Ma,"  says  little  Charlotte,  *'Mr.Badnor  can  smdl  these  pretty 
fowers,  — though,  to  see  them,  he  put  his  eyes  so  close." 

"Yes,  dear,  —  it  is  sorrowful!  Mr.  Badnor's  sight  is  very 
dim." 

The  flowers  thus  gathered,  Julius  walks  hand-in-hand  with 
mamma,  and  declines  his  noun,  passably  for  him,  whom  papa  will 
in  no  wise  have  a  parrot ;  but  rather  a  pickle,  running  about  much 
of  the  day  for  sake  of  health  of  brain  and  limb.  Bichard  repeats 
his  column  of  spelling ;  and  then  they  are  away  once  more,  chas- 
ing the  yellow  butterflies,  or  watching  the  squirrels  in  the  hedge- 
row trees. 

At  last  they  cross  the  hand-bridge  of  the  pretty  brook,  and  are 
in  the  precincts  of  the  parsonage. 

**  Mamma,"  says  Bichard  and  Julius  in  a  breath,  **  may  we  go 
and  see  if  sdhool  's  begun  ?  If  not,  will  you  come  with  us  to  the 
white  gate,  and  watch  till  Johnny  and  Ellis  come  ?  Sometimes 
when  we  wait,  Bobert  and  Silas  come  too." 

Mamma  consents ;  and  whilst  they  run  round  to  the  terrace,  to 
look  through  the  window  of  the  room  which  is  their  school,  she 
goes  slowly  towards  the  carriage  drive,  little  Charlotte  with  her. 
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Presently  they  stay  by  tlie  spring,  to  watch  a  brood  of  MoDy'g 
chicks,  —  Molly  coming  forth  from  her  kitchen  presently  to  speak 
to  the  dear  lady.  There  are  inquiries  about  Mr.  Badnor,  ques- 
tions as  to  many  things  that  may  tend  to  his  comfort*  to  all  of 
which  Molly  gives  hopeful  and  thrift-bespeaking  answers.  The 
little  ones  returning,  with  word  that  school  is  not  yet  began,  thou^ 
Cornelius  is  putting  the  slates  and  copy-books  ready,  whilst  Mr. 
Badnor  walks  up  and  down  his  terrace  in  the  sun,  they  would  go 
on  with  mamma ;  but  MoUy  must  have  a  kiss  all  round  first,  with 
just  a  visitation  to  her  storeroom  to  fetch  some  g^gerbread. 
Promising,  if  they  be  good,  some  little  treat  of  fruit  and  cake 
when  school  is  done.  Even  now  they  cannot  go  away  without 
Elisha  coming  forward  with  a  respectful  greeting  for  his  **  dear 
lady,"  as  he  calls  her,  and  her  little  ones.  He  is  mowing  the 
orchard  grass,  and  is  very  busy  this  fine  spring  weather ;  but  not 
so  busy  but  what  he  has  found  time  to  make  Bichard  and  Julius 
a  cage  for  their  two  tame  squirrels,  and  which  is  to  be  theirs, 
*'  when  master  says  they  're  good  enougb  to  have  it"  Then  there 
is  a  word  or  two  about  ''old  Hannah's  rheumatiz," — for  £lisha» 
unlike  his  master,  is  not  a  Benedict  But  taking  oompassion  on 
his  old  love's  loneliness,  married  her  some  years  before,  and  has 
a  pleasant  home,  in  rooms  above  ooach-hotise  and  laundry,  —  for 
old  Hannah  is  a  dainty  housewife.  His  respectful  greeting  over, 
he  goes  his  way. 

So  does  Charlotte  and  her  little  ones.  Along  the  carriage-drive, 
through  the  wide  gate,  down  the  hill  they  go,  where,  midway, 
when  they  have  passed  the  lane  leading  to  sQas  Moore's  farm,  they 
see  two  little  riders  coming  towards,  a  groom  behind.  Quickly 
.  they  ride,  —  as  quickly  they  dismount  from  their  shaggy  ponies 
to  greet  their  litde  school-fellows  and  friends.  Much  whis^ring 
is  Siere,  much  running  up  the  hill,  whilst  Charlotte  reads  a  note 
from  Flora  which  the  groom  has  given  her. 

This  read,  she  retraces  her  stefKi,  and  sees  her  little  ones,  with 
Johnny  and  Ellis  Thomhlll,  climbing  the  fsmn  gate,  and  swinging 
to  and  fro. 

«  Mamma,  mammal "  calls  Julius,  ''here  is  Bobert  and  Silas 
coming,  —  please  wait" 

She  does,  and  there  comes  running  from  the  farm  two  little  rus- 
tic fellows,  healthy,  sun-burnt,  homely  clad,  their  books  in  their 
hands,  their  slates  dangling  each  from  a  string  across  their  should- 
ers. Behind  them,  leading  his  saddled  horse,  treads  their  grave 
and  manly  father. 

"  Gk)od  morning,  ma'am,"  says  SilaB,  lifting  off  his  hat,  and 
standing^  bjrjeveiently. 
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« 

*<  Good  moit&mg,  Mr.  Moore,  —  nice  ^ireather  for  your  farmitg. 
Hiw  is  Barbie  and  the  little  ones?  "• 

"  Well,  ma'am,  thank  jou ;  though,  with  butter-making  and  pre- 
paring for  the  hay-harvest,  it's  a  busy  time.  We  hope  you  will 
a]}ow  the  children  to  come  to  our  last  day  of  hay-making,  for  we 
always  look  forward  to  it  with  great  pride." 

"  Certainly,  Silas ;  and  if  Mrs.  Thomhill  and  I  can,  we  will 
look  in  upon  your  merry-making  as  we  did  last  year.  Mr. 
Radnor  tells  me  your  boys  make  great  progress,  ^ — Robert  espe- 
cially." 

'*  Yes,  Mrs.  Wenlock,  Robert  is  a  bright  lad ;  and  you  and  Mr. 
Radnor  do  me  and  Barbie  great  honor  in  permitting  them  to  join 
your  children's  lessons.  Ay,  ma'am,  if  my  Robert's  namesake 
had  been  taught  half  as  well,  he  might  n't  have  been  what  he 
waSb 

''  Perhaps  not.  But  this  is  too  bright  a  morning,  Silas,  for  sad 
memories.  Ghood  day,  the  children  are  up  the  hill,  and  calling 
me. 

Silas  stands  by  in  reverence  till  she  is  gone,  —  casts  back  one 
look  of  pride  and  love  upon  his  children,  as  they  pass  through  the 
parsonage  gate  with  their  schoolfellows,  —  then  mounts  his  horse, 
and  rides  off  to  his  distant  fields. 

Haidng  greeted  their  master,  and  seduced  old  Wolf  from  his 
allegiance,  the  happy  little  scholars  are  off  into  the  schoolroom, 
by  the  time  Charlotte  reaches  the  terrace,  where  Mr.  Radnor  walks 
meditatively  up  and  down.  His  step  is  feebler,  his  hair  is  grayer, 
his  figure  more  bent  and  drooping,  —  but  it  is  to  be  seen  how  he 
listens  for  her  coming,  —  and  how  deep  his  joy  is  when  she  takes 
his  hand  and  greets  him  with  daughterly  affection.  Ay,  changes 
may  come,  but  she  is  still  his  best  beloved  scholar  1  —  his  Tullia ! 
— his  little  Jane! 

On  she  steps  with  him  in  the  morning's  flood  of  glory,  —  ten- 
derly little  Charlotte  imprisons  his  drooping  hand.  On  and  on, 
as  they  go  and  turn  again  at  the  orchard  end  of  the  terrace,  —  lo ! 
two  stately  peacocks  —  a  newer  Peri  and  Fearl  —  come  down 
from  some  adjacent  perch,  and,  spreading  out  their  resplendent 
feathers,  follow  their  tender  master's  feet,  and  let  the  sun  kiss 
hues  more  gorgeous  than  a  monarch's  robe  I      ' 

These  peacocks,  more  transcendent  in  their  beauty  than  their 
namesakes,  were  Charlotte's  gift,  and  sought  for  far  and  wide. 
Yery  tame  they  are,  —  very  £ithful  to  the  hand  which  feeds  them 
so  tenderly,  —  very  proud  is  their  master  of  his  gift  I  Yet,  thoy 
are  not  qaitt  so  dear  to  him  as  the  Peri  and  Pearl  of  former  days ; 
44* 
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for  JulioB  Badnos»  like  too  many  of  ub,  Imows  ibat  oriffxaiB  omi 
Dcyer  be  leplaoed  1 

"  Are  jou  better  to-day,  Jaliiis  ?  "  asks  Charlotte,  as  they  pass 
oni. 

«<  I  am  always  better  when  my  darling  is  by.  Yes,  this  sunny 
weather  does  me  good,  and  my  sight  must  be  better,  for  I  see 
more  of  garden  and  landscape  this  morning.  It  is  pleasant  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  an  operation  may  make  it  so.  much 
better." 

"  Yes,  the  London  oculist  gives  the  greatest  hope ;  and  when 
you  go,  Julius,  Bichard  and  I  will  be  your  nurses.  To-day,  give 
the  children  short  lessons,  —  you  must  not  be  fisitigued." 

"  It  is  my  delight  I  little  Jane  must  not  rob  the  old  man  of 
the  greatest  pleasure  he  has." 

«  Thank  you,  dear  magister,  — though  how  little  Jane  and  her 
dear  Bichard  can  repay  you,  they  know  not  Julius,  whilst  you 
hear  the  lessons  I  shall  see  to  the  housekeeping,  and  write  answers 
to  such  letters  as  I  find  you  have  put  ready  for  me.  After  school 
I  shall  be  ready  to  read  to  you,  or  walk  with  you,  and  if  you  are 
disengaged  you  must  dine  with  me  at  Flora's.  Your  curate,  as 
well  as  Mr.  C!olchester,  will  be  there,  and  we  shall  have  a  pleasant 
evening." 

*'  As  you  wiU,  Charlotte.  Now  let  us  go  in,  the  children  will 
be  waiting." 

As  he  speaks,  Mr.  Badnor  takes  up  little  Charlotte  in  his  arms 
and  carries  her  to  the  schoolroom,  where  she  may  stay  during  les- 
sons, as  she  often  does,  if  she  is  good.  Here  he  takes  his  seat>  — 
the  busy  hum  of  children's  voices  cease,  —  the  lessons  begin. 

There  aie  flowers  upon  his  desk,  whose  rich  perfume  floats  like 
incense  about  the  room,  —  there  is  the  richer  odor  of  violets,  gath- 
ered, as  he  knows  by  tiny  hands,  hands  which  inherit  tenderness 
from  her  who  gave  them  life. 

The  lessons  begin,  and  there  is  an  assistant  schoolmaster.  It  is 
Cornelius,  clerk  and  bookworm  as  well.  Disappointed  in  winning 
Phema's  heart,  —  who  long  ago  married  Stephen  Ash,  and  lives 
still  at  that  far-away  old  farm  by  the  shining  sea,  he  lives  with, 
reads  to,  and  attends  upon  Mr.  Badnor.  Plodding,  careful,  though 
not  a  man  of  bright  ideas,  he  pores  over  books,  studies  Latin  and 
mathematics,  imitates  Mr.  Badnor  as  a  child  its  father,  loves  his 
scholars  tenderly,  teaches  them  writing  and  arithmetic,  leads  them 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  and  from  him  they  learn  tenderness  to 
all  things  which  fly  and  move  I 
,     A  litUe  olass  comes  up  for  Latin,  tiny  Charlotte  sleeps  nestling 
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to  the  master's  breast;  how  kindly  lie  speaks  to  his  scholars,  yet 
how  dear  to  his  ear  are  the  voices  of  two  of  them  above  the  rest! 
Kow  he  wants  a  book,  —  for,  little  scholars^  you  are  wrong  I 
Julius,  bring  it,  —  open  it, — lift  it  up,  —  steadily^  steadily,— 
the  master's  sight  is  veiy  dim ! 
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